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A  SUCCEDANEUM  FOR  MORPHIA. 


OPP05EH  TO  PAIN. 


GUARANTEED ! 

T^HE  new  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  requires  all  manufacturers  to  sell 
*    their  products  under  a  guaranty,  and  a  general  guaranty  should  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  issued  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  us: 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
WASHINGTON 

November  1,  1906.  ' 

The  Antikamnia  Chemical  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen : — 

Your  guarantee  as  to  t lie  character  of  the  materials  manufactured 
and  snid  by  you.  given  in  accordance  with  Circular  21  of  this  office,  has 
been  received,  found  to  be  in  proper  form  and  is  regularly  filed.  Tlie 
serial  number  attached  thereto  is  No.  10. 

Respectfully, 

W.  M.  HA  VS.  Act.  Sec'y. 


All  Antikamnia  Preparations  are  sold  under  this  guaranty  and  our 
Serial  No.  1  0  appears  on  every  package  sold  under  the  new  law,  thus 
assuring  the  medical  profession  of  the  absolute  reliability  of  these 
pharmaceuticals. 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  ST 


LOUIS.  MO. 
U.  S.  A. 


"THE  FOOD  THAT  fffDS" 
CHILDREN'S  LUNCHES 

FOR  ALL  AGES 

TEETHING  BABIES — Baby  Educa- 
tors. 

Next  Stage — No.  4  (shortened  entire 
wheat  cracker)  and  No.  5  (unsweet- 
ened Graham  cracker). 

Then  comes  Golden  Maize  and  Oat 
Meal  Biscuits. 

Follow  this  by  letting  the  child 
choose — natural  selection  is  best, 
and  Educator  Crackers  form  a 

PERFECT  FOOD 

For  sale  by  grocers  and  by  the 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  GO. 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 

Providence.    Crmb/idfce,    fie wburvport 
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Important  Information 
 About  VASELINE. 

ist— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stoppec 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

id— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  ita  skin 
are  remarkable. 

Sth— For  a  cough  or  •  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonfnl 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"  Vasblink"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitation! 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c. ,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  els*  has  the  right  to  use  It- 

CHESEBROM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 
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Nursery  Ventilation  and  Warming. 


The  coming-  of  cold  weather  brings 
again  the  ever  recurring  question: 
How  shall  we  warm  and  how  venti- 
late our  rooms!1  In  summer  and  in 
mild  weather  the  matter  for  a  great 
part  takes  care  of  itself.  Then  every 
one  is  less  indoors,  and  the  children 
can  run  abroad  and  get  as  pure  air  as 
the  neighborhood  affords.  When  they 
are  indoors  the  windows  supply  abun- 
dant ingress  for  put  air  and  exit  for 
foul.  With  the  season  of  closed  win- 
dows and  doors  and  of  artificial  heat, 
all  is  changed,  and  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  most  urgent  needs  and 
simplest  devices  is  always  in  order. 

If  one  were  building  a  home  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrange  the  heat- 
ing and  the  ventilation  sufficiently  well 
with  but  slightly  increased  expense. 
But  most  persons  either  buy  a  house 
ready  made  or  rent  one,  and  the  house 
manufacturer  is  not  likely  to  expend 
money  where  it  will  not  be  seen  or  ap- 
preciated by  the  average  customer. 
We  usually  must  take  houses  as  we 
find  them  and  often  are  unable  to  make 
more  than  the  most  absolutely  neces- 
sary expenditures  at  the  start.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  ventilation 
and  warming  are  not  of  the  first  im- 


portance, but  that  they  are  not  the 
first  things  thought  of  as  necessary  by 
most  persons. 

Nursery  or  Living  Room. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  having  a  house  have  in  it 
a  nursery,  whether  it  be  specially  set 
apart  as  such  or  not.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary that  the  children  be  constantly 
in  the  same  room  with  the  mother  and 
other  adults,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
what  is  said  below  of  the  nursery  will 
apply  equally  to  the  general  living 
room. 

This  nursery  or  living  room,  then, 
should  be  the  sunniest  in  the  house. 
The  influence  of  sunlight  on  persons 
is  very  great,  not  only  as  such  but  as 
influencing  the  quality  of  the  air.  Al- 
most always,  except  in  the  finest 
houses,  the  amount  of  air  space  is 
far  too  small  for  the  number  of  occu- 
pants, and  in  many  places  room  is  so 
dear  that  it  is  impossible  for  most  per- 
sons to  get  enough.  But  by  sunlight 
the  deficiency  can  to  some  extent  be 
atoned  for.  We  will  assume,  then, 
that  the  room  is  the  best  attainable 
under  the  circumstances,  and  will  con- 
sider the  means  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilating it. 
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Heating. 

When  the  room  is  warmed  by  any 
contrivance  in  the  room  itself  the 
warming  is  described  as  the  direct 
method ;  if  the  heat  is  obtained  by 
means  of  air  warmed  elsewhere  it  is 
called  the  indirect  method.  Of  this 
latter  method,  whether  it  be  carried 
out  by  any  of  the  varieties  of  hot-air 
furnaces  or  heaters,  by  steam,  or  com- 
bination of  the  two,  we  have  little  to 
say,  because  with  such  forms  of  heat- 
ing apparatus  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  getting  sufficient  and  properly  dis- 
tributed heat.  We  shall  have  a  few 
words  to  say  about  the  supply  of  cold 
air  to  all  kinds  of  heating  apparatus 
when  speaking  of  ventilation.  When 
air  of  good  quality  and  of  proper  tem- 
perature is  introduced  into  a  room  by 
the  indirect  method  the  problem  of 
\entilation  becomes  practically  one  of 
exit  of  foul  air. 

The  Open  Fire. 

But  it  is  a  minority  of  houses  that 
are  so  warmed,  and  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  chief  methods  of  direct 
warming,  namely,  the  open  fire  and  the 
stove  in  its  varieties.  The  open  fire 
on  the  hearth  or  in  the  grate  is  a 
charming  object  to  look  at,  and  there 
is  a  sentiment  about  one's  fireside  that 
not  one  has  ever  recognized  about  a 
steam  radiator  or  the  "hole  in  the 
flbor. "  It  serves,  too,  as  an  excellent 
ventilator,  taking  the  foul  air  from 
near  the  floor,  and  thus  constituting, 
although  unintentionally  in  the  first 
instance,  a  good  example  of  the  well- 
approved  method  of  base  ventilation. 
But  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  only 
taking  foul  air  up  the  chimney,  but 
with  it  a  very  large  proportion  indeed 


of  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  hence  it 
is  the  costliest  method  of  heating  that 
we  employ.  In  countries  where  fuel 
is  very  cheap,  as  in  wooded  districts, 
it  may  be  on  the  whole  cheap  enough, 
but  the  same  fuel  consumed  in  some 
other  way  would  be  immensely  more 
economical.  Another  disadvantage  is 
that  the  open  fire  does  not  equally 
warm  the  room.  The  escape  of  the 
heat  up  chimney  and  the  exit  of  foul 
air  by  the  same  opening  create  strong 
draughts  toward  the  fire,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heat  is  not  much  felt, 
except  in  its  immediate  vicinity  espe- 
cially within  reach  of  its  radiation. 
For  nursery  use  it  has  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  danger  to  children 
unless  very  efficient  wire  guards  are 
placed  before  it. 

Stoves. 

The  coal  stove  represents  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  economy  of  fuel  with 
no  direct  assistance  to  ventilation.  This 
latter  peculiarity  is,  however,  combined 
with  the  desirable  one  of  giving  a 
heat  which  is  conveyed  more  evenly 
throughout  the  room.  Further,  the 
temperature  can  by  this  means  be 
more  evenly  sustained,  particularly  if 
the  better  types  of  coal  stoves  be  used, 
than  by  an  open  fire.  Various  in- 
termediate types  have  been  devised  to 
overcome  the  several  disadvantages. 
The  Franklin  stove  and  certain  grates 
with  iron  back  plates,  behind  which 
is  a  flue  for  cold  air  which  is  warmed 
passing  on  to  the  room,  diminish  the 
waste  of  the  heat  while  the  ventilating 
value  is  preserved.  But  for  really  cold 
climates  these  contrivances  are  in- 
adequate.   Practically,  then,  the  only 
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direct  method  of  heating  in  such  a 
climate  is  by  some  kind  of  stove. 

The  temperature  to  be  aimed  at 
should  be  from  65  to  70  degrees  Fahr. 
In  England  and  in  some  other  coun- 
tries a  lower  temperature  is  thought 
sufficient.  Whether  theoretically  we 
should  also  do  as  well  with  a  lower 
temperature  or  not,  practically  we 
must  set  the  standard  as  we  have  given 
it,  for  during  a  considerable  part  of 
our  year  we  are  obliged  to  have,  in 
doors  and  out,  a  considerably  higher 
temperature  even,  with  no  means  of 
materially  modifying  it,  and  in  the  cold 
season  we  must  for  safety  keep  our 
own  house  somewhere  near  that  of 
other  houses  which  we  must  needs 
visit,  and  the  mercury  in  the  nursery 
at  about  the  same  figure  as  in  our 
other  rooms. 

It  is,  however,  of  less  importance 
what  the  exact  figure  is  than  that  this 
temperature  should  be  pretty  uniform ; 
for  instance,  a  fixed  temperature  of 
65  degrees  is  better  than  a  fluctuation 
from  60  to  70  degrees  Fahr.,  even  if  it 
averaged  exactly  65  degrees.  For  lit- 
tle children  it  is  safer  to  set  the  stan- 
dard above  65  degrees  than  below. 
Our  means  of  heating,  therefore, 
should  be  one  that  will  give  a  pretty 
uniform  heat  even  at  night,  for  night 
chilling  is  very  undersirable,  if  not 
hazardous. 

Proper  Ventilation. 

As  every  one  knows,  ventilation  in- 
cludes getting  rid  of  foul  air  and  re- 
placing it  by  pure  air.  The  air  we 
breathe  is  never  quite  pure  at  its  best ; 
absolutely  pure  we  would  not  wish  it 
to  be,  as  that  would  exclude  all  mois- 
ture.  In  practice  we  mean  by  pure  air 


atmospheric  air  containing  a  variable 
proportion  of  moisture  (watery  va- 
por), of  carbonic  acid,  of  ammonia 
and  usually  of  some  organic  matters. 
A  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
air  is  desirable,  excess  or  deficiency 
causing  discomfort.  The  other  ingre- 
dients are  probably  undersiable  (/.  e., 
directly  to  man)  in  any  quantity,  but 
small  amounts  are  usually  present, 
and  if  they  do  not  pass  certain  limits 
they  are  tolerated  by  the  system.  (The 
value  of  the  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid  to  plants  which  we  may  use  is  of 
course  not  here  considered.)  In  or- 
dinary air  the  most  important  of  these 
ingredients  is  carbonic  acid,  because 
of  the  great  amount  that  is  manufac- 
tured by  man  and  set  free  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  because  of  its  deleteri- 
ous effect  upon  him.  In  ordinary 
street  air  of  cities  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  is  probably  on  an  aver- 
age not  far  from  4  in  10.000.  The 
amount  permitted  in  air  for  breathing 
should  not  exceed  6  in  10.000.  The 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of 
an  occupied  room,  unless  it  be  well 
ventilated,  will  continuously  increase, 
until  the  constitutional  effects  of  the 
acid  (drowsiness,  headache,  etc.)  are 
felt. 

The  Chief  Source  of  Contamination. 
The  sources  of  this  increase  are  the 
lungs  of  all  human  beings  and  living 
animals  in  the  room,  as  well  as  the 
lights  and  the  fire,  in  all  of  which 
kindred  processes  of  combustion  are 
going  on.  The  results  of  combustion 
in  the  fire  are  to  a  large  extent  car- 
ried off  through  the  flues,  except 
where  a  gas  or  oil  stove  without  flue 
is  used.  In  the  latter  case  the  products 
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of  combustion  are  turned  loose  into 
the  air  and  the  effects  are  very  un- 
wholesome if  not  destructive. 

Lights  of  all  sorts  nearly  always 
discharge  their  combustion  products 
into  the  air  and  their  effects  are  not 
properly  estimated  by  the  majority  of 
people.  For  instance,  a  single  3-foot 
gas  burner  ( a  burner  consuming  3 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour)  creates 
about  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  ten 
persons.  A  kerosene  lamp  of  good 
size  may.  in  this  respect,  be  roughly 
estimated  at  as  equal  to  six  persons ; 
many  larger  ones  as  equal  to  ten  or 
twelve.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
a  large  supply  of  air  must  be  insured 
to  render  wholesome  a  room  occupied 
by  two  or  three  persons  and  a  lamp  at 
evening. 

How  to  Get  Fresh  Air  In. 

To  keep  the  air  sweet  as  it  should 
be  there  should  be  admitted  hourly  for 
each  person  50  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
or  3,000  per  hour.  It  is  well  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  because  this  standard, 
which  is  required  in  barracks  and  even 
exceeded  in  hospitals,  probably  will 
not  be  reached  in  many  dwellings  heat- 
ed by  any  direct  method.  By  keeping 
it  in  mind  we  shall  be  likely  to  keep 
nearer  the  standard  than  is  usually 
done.  If  the  indirect  method  is  em- 
ployed it  will  be  easy  to  get  the  supply 
by  a  cold  air  box  of  sufficient  size.  It 
is  better  to  admit  a  large  amount  of 
moderately  warmed  air  than  a  small 
amount  of  very  hot  air,  because  a 
greater  supply  of  air  is  pro- 
cured, and  its  mixture  with  the 
air  already  in  the  room  is  the 
more  readily  accomplished.  Further, 
the  large  volume  of  warm  air  makes 


less  draught  than  the  small  volume 
of  very  hot  air.  Draughts  depend  not 
only  upon  the  temperature,  but  upon 
the  speed  of  the  moving  air,  and  a 
current  moving  3  feet  per  second  is 
very  recognizable  to  most  persons. 
The  best  place  for  the  entrance  of  air 
is  high  upon  the  wall,  so  that  it  may 
be  gradually  distributed  throughout 
the  room  and  also  create  less  draught. 

The  source  of  the  air  supply  is  im- 
portant, whatever  be  the  method  of 
warming  employed.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  furnaces  are  often  supplied  with 
air  from  the  cellars  in  which  they 
stand,  or  by  cold  air  boxes  open  into 
damp,  sunless  and  not  over-clean  back 
yards  or  beside  gutters,  or  which  are 
themselves  the  receptacles  of  filth. 
The  mouth  of  the  flue  should  be  well 
up  from  the  ground  in  as  sunny  and 
clean  a  place  as  can  be  found,  and 
that  vicinity  should  be  kept  clean.  We 
believe  that  we  have  at  some  time  al- 
ready mentioned  in  Babyhood  a  very 
fatal  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  a  coun- 
try house,  which  followed  and  in  all 
probability  was  caused  by  the  spread- 
ing of  dressing  upon  a  lawn  by  the 
mouth  of  the  cold  air  box  of  the  af- 
flicted house.  Doubtless  the  dressing 
was  contaminated,  and  the  disease 
broke  out  in  those  rooms  only  which 
had  furnace  heat.  The  mouth  of  the 
cold  air  box  should  be  protected  with 
gauze,  else  it  may  be  found  to  be  the 
kennel  of  a  stray  dog  or  the  lodging  of 
a  homeless  cat. 

Ordinarily  there  is  no  special  air 
supply  to  rooms  heated  by  stove  or 
ijrate.  the  imperfections  of  construc- 
tion or  an  occasional  open  window  be- 
ing depended  on  for  air.    But  a  very 
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good  air  supply  can  be  had  at  small 
expense  by  jacketing  a  common  stove. 
The  jacket  can  be  made  of  sheet-iron 
or  zinc,  decorated  if  taste  demands 
with  an  opening  for  the  stove  door  and 
another  for  the  smokepipe.  The  cold 
air  is  brought  into  the  jacket  by  a  pipe 
of  wood  or  metal  beneath  the  floor, 
which  pipe  may  be  fitted  with  a 
damper.  The  air  passing  around  the 
hot  stove  within  the  jacket  passes  out 
at  the  top  warmed,  and  continuing  its 
upward  direction  is  diffused  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  before  it  descends,  and 
thus  creates  no  draught. 

If  nothing  better  can  be  had,  at  least 
have  some  form  of  window  ventilation, 
i.  e.,  for  admitting  fresh  air.  Draughts 
may  be  avoided  by  screens.  A  very 
good  permanent  arrangement  is  the 
fixing  at  the  outside  of  the  window 
casing  at  the  top  a  sort  of  hood  made 
of  a  board  which  slopes  downward 
and  outward  similar  to  the  protection 
often  placed  over  doors.  If  this  is 
painted  to  match  the  window-casing  it 
is  no  disfigurement.  It  allows  the 
dropping  of  the  upper  sash  of  the  win- 
dow a  short  distance,  as  it  keep  out 
rain  and  modifies  the  force  of  the  in- 
ward current.  Another  good  arrange- 
ment is  the  window-board  already  de- 
scribed in  Babyhood.  The  board 
may  fit  into  the  window  casing  under 
the  window  and  the  ingress  of  air  is 
then  upward  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  panes  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  upper  panes,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  air  is  very  good.  If  the  board 
is  made  to  fit  the  window  just  inside  of 
the  sash,  and  a  piece  of  felt  is  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  latter  so  as  to 
make  a  tight  joint,  it  is  still  better,  as 


the  height  to  which  the  lower  sash  is 
raised  can  be  changed  at  will.  The 
two  plans — the  window-hood  and  the 
sash-board — can  be  combined  anil 
thus  an  entrance  and  exit  gained.  A 
stout  cloth,  canvas  or  the  like,  can 
be  nailed  across  the  window  to  take 
the  place  of  the  sash-board.  A  pat- 
ent arrangement  of  a  sash-board  with 
funnel-mouthed  elbow  tubes  inserted 
is  sold,  but  we  doubt  if  it  has  any  real 
advantage  over  the  simple  board.  We 
have  described  only  the  simplest  de- 
vices applicable  to  any  house  and  at 
very  trifling  cost.  Systematic  ventila- 
tion we  do  not  undertake  to  discuss. 
Very  cheap  methods  may  be  intro- 
duced, however,  when  a  house  is  build- 
ing, which  will  prove  very  satisfactory. 
Our  special  endeavor  just  now  is  to 
sugest  ameliorations  of  houses  already 
built  in  which  ventilation  has  not  been 
considered. 

How  to  Get  Foul  Air  Out. 
Foul  air  is  not  expelled  in  a  mass, 
but  is  purified  by  the  constant  admix- 
ture of  fresh  air,  which  dilutes  the  im- 
purities. And  if  the  amount  admitted 
be  sufficient  and  properly  mixed  with 
the  foul  air  the  result  is  finally  air 
which  can  be  safely  respired.  The  air 
at  the  bottom  of  a  room  where  the 
persons  are  is  probably  more  impure, 
and  for  this  reason  as  well  as  others, 
exit  for  foul  air  at  or  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  room  is  the  best  on  the 
whole.  Herein  lies  the  great  value, 
already  alluded  to,  of  an  open  fire- 
place. One  is  of  some  value  even 
if  not  used  for  fire,  and  can  always  be 
made  available  for  ventilation  by  plac- 
ing in  it  a  lighted  lamp,  which  in- 
creases the  draught.    If  the  room  has 
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no  fire-place,  the  chimney  which  is 
used  for  the  stove  can  be  used  for  ven- 
tilaton. 

If  a  stove  is  used  the  lamp  is  not 
necessary.  The  stove  pipe  should  en- 
ter the  chimney  high  up  and  the  ven- 
tilating flue  a  little  lower  down,  but 
still  as  high  as  practicable.  If  it  were 
above  the  smoke  flue  the  smoke  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  driven  back  into 
it.  When  the  stove  is  not  needed  the 
lamp  may  be  used  to  establish  the 
current  of  air,  and  the  night  light  may 
be  so  used,  and  shaded  in  some  proper 
manner  if  too  bright.  As  we  are 
speaking  of  nurseries  and  living 
rooms,  we  do  not  need  to  speak  of 
rooms  having  no  such  outlet  as  a  chim- 
ney affords  more  than  to  say,  that  if 
no  outlet  be  made  in  the  walls  the 
double  opening  of  a  window  (top  and 
bottom),  as  already  described,  will 
give  a  tolerable  sort  of  ventilation. 
Tt  is  assumed  that,  daily  at  least,  the 
room  is  vacated  for  a  time  while  it  is 
regularly  "blow  out"  by  a  free  open- 
ing of  windows. 

Nursery 

Keeping  Warm. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl  is  seven  months  old,  small 
for  her  age.  Since  she  was  three  weeks 
old,  she  has  had  the  bottle,  first  having 
milk,  which  had  to  be  changed  when  three 
months  old  for  Mellin's  Food.  Owing  to 
the  cow  eating  some  weed  which  upset 
Baby,  all  the  milk  was  sterilized.  Now  that 
the  food  doesn't  seem  sufficiently  nourish- 
ing, I  am  giving  strained  oatmeal  three 
times  a  day. 


As  one  of  the  objects  of  ventilation 
is  an  equable  temperature  as  well  as 
a  distribution  of  fresh  air,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  an  effect  of  windows, 
even  if  closed,  upon  the  local  tempera- 
ture in  cold  weather.  It  is  estimated, 
using  only  round  numbers,  that  each 
square  foot  of  glass  will  chill  one  and 
one-quarter  cubic  feet  of  air  (really 
a  little  more)  as  many  degrees  per  min- 
ute as  the  difference  between  the  inside 
and  outside  temperature.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  window  3x6  feet — 18  square 
feet.  If  the  inside  temperature  were 
68  degrees  Fahr.  and  the  outside  32 
degrees  Fahr.,  there  would  be  chilled 
by  this  window  810  cubic  feet  of  air 
1  degree  a  minute  or  a  full  hundred 
feet  8  degrees  per  minute,  quite  a  cold 
shower  bath  of  air  sinking  to  the  floor. 
Hence  the  recommendation  of  Baby- 
hood from  time  to  time  that  in  the 
nursery  low  articles  of  furniture 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
children  from  going  to  the  windows  in 
cold  weather.  The  articles,  of  course, 
should  not  be  high  enough  to  hinder 
the  free  entrance  of  sunlight. 

Problems. 

(1)  Would  you  discontinue  the  food  en- 
tirely and  give  oatmeal  and  milk;  or  still 
give  food  at  night? 

(2)  How  can  I  keep  her  hands  and  feet 
warm,  especially  the  latter?  She  wears 
woolen  stockings  and  knit  wool  bootees. 

(3)  There  being  a  tendency  to  weak 
lungs,  what  would  you  advise?  She  takes 
cold  very  easily.  What  do  you  think  of 
Scott's  Emulsion  in  such  a  case? 

(4)  Would  you  take  her  out  when  the 
sun  is  bright,  and  the  weather,  although 
cold,  is  not  windy?  F. 
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( 1 )  You  may  continue  Mellin's 
Food  and  the  gruel. 

(2)  We  are  not  sure  whether  you 
mean  us  to  understand  that  she  has 
unusually  cold  hands  and  feet  or  not. 
Tf  you  do  we  can  only  suggest  as  to 
the  feet.  Sponging  with  cool  water 
and  friction  until  they  are  warm  be- 
fore putting  on  the  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, as  a  local  remedy,  and  the  keep- 
ing up  of  the  general  health  and  nu- 
trition as  the  most  potent  general  rem- 
edy. If  you  mean  how  to  keep  her 
warm  in  cold  weather  when  more  or 
less  exposed,  we  think  the  old-fashion- 
ed foot-stone  or  a  brick  in  the  carriage 
or  bed  as  good  as  anything. 

(3)  We  have  faith  in  the  value  of 
sponging — in  a  warm  room,  of  course 
— of  the  skin,  part  by  part,  with  cool 
water,  and  subsequent  friction,  as  a 
tonic  against  the  easy  catching  of  cold. 
We  also  believe  in  cod  liver  oil  as  a 
nutrient :  whether  given  pure  or  in 
emulsion  is  usually  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  young  children. 

(4)  Yes,  if  you  can  so  protect  her 
as  to  be  sure  she  is  warm.  Your  cli- 
mate is  cold  and  we  think  that  if  she 
is  not  too  heavy  it  will  be  better  that 
she  be  carried  in  arms  than  that  she 
should  go  in  a  baby  carriage.  The  feet 
should  be  especially  guarded. 

Fruit  at  Thirteen  Months  Undesirable. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood:* 

Will  you  kindly  enlighten  me  on  a  few 
points?  I  have  not  taken  Babyhood  long, 
but  find  it  most  useful.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand about  the  use  of  fruit  with  babies. 
My  baby  is  thirteen  months  old ;  was 
weaned  at  seven  months  by  the  advice  of  a 
physician,  as  he  broke  out  very  badly  with 
eczema,  from  which  he  has  never  been 
free  since     He  was  fed  entirely  on  steril- 


ized milk  until  he  was  eleven  months  old, 
when  he  had  an  attack  of  summer  com- 
plain which  reduced  him  to  a  mere  skeleton. 
We  began  using  a  food  at  this  time,  and 
he  is  now  quite  plump  and  seems  well 
except  for  the  eruption  on  his  face.  His 
greatest  trouble  is  from  constipation.  At 
eleven  months  his  bowels  moved  regularly 
each  day.  At  twelve  months  I  stopped 
sterilizing  the  milk,  as  I  could  get  it  twice 
a  day  from  a  good  cow.  His  bowels  still 
moved  once  a  day,  but  the  movement  was 
hard  and  frequently  would  make  him  bleed 
a  little.  About  two  weeks  ago  we  began 
giving  him  milk  from  a  herd,  and  his 
bowels  have  been  still  worse,  having  a 
movement  only  every  other  day,  and  very 
hard.  I  have  tried  oatmeal,  barley,  graham 
and  whole  wheat  gruels,  but  they  have  had 
no  effect.  A  few  days  ago  I  began  giving 
a  little  baked  apple,  the  first  fruit  he  has 
ever  tasted.  He  liked  it  very  much,  but  it 
did  not  affect  him  in  any  way.  He  is  fed 
very  regularly  and  seldom  eats  but  four 
times  a  day.  He  takes  one  good  nap  of 
three  hours,  goes  to  bed  at  half-past  six, 
but  is  often  restless  at  night.  He  drinks 
no  water,  unless  forced.  Is  very  active  and 
nervous. 

(1)  Can  you  suggest  any  change  of  food 
that  might  help  the  constipation? 

(2)  What  fruits  would  you  advise,  or  is 
he  too  young  for  any  fruit? 

(3)  Do  you  think  he  should  be  forced  to 
drink  water?  His  food,  of  course,  is  all 
liquid.  Mother. 

( 1 )  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  find 
a  diet  suitable  to  the  digestion  of  an 
infant  of  his  age  which  will  be  suf- 
ficiently laxative.  It  is  probable  that 
the  constipation  is  more  severe  with 
your  child  on  account  of  the  previous 
severe  derangement  of  the  bowels. 
We  should  prefer  to  keep  on  as  a  diet 
with  milk  and  oatmeal  gruel,  making 
the  gruel  gradually  more  consistent 
by  using  a  coarser  strainer,  until  some 
effect  was  noted.  If  the  child  has  any 
chewing  teeth  let  it  have  graham  bread 
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and  butter.  If  the  food  is  not  then 
sufficiently  laxative  use  a  glycerine 
suppository  or  an  enema  to  help  the 
movement  until  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  eat  with  safety  an  enlarged  diet. 

(2)  We  cannot  advise  any  at  his 
age.  We  occasionally  have  permitted 
the  smooth  pulp  of  a  baked  apple, 
not  always  with  benefit. 

(3)  Not  if  he  does  not  want  it. 
Simply  offer  it  to  him. 

Possible  Eczema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  Babyhood  please  give  some  advice 
as  to  my  small  boy's  scalp?  This  particu- 
lar small  boy  has  very,  fine,  soft  hair,  not 
especially  thin  or  thick,  but  he  is  greatly 
troubled  with  dandruff.  It  appears  to  come 
this  way:  First  a  collection  of  small  vesi- 
cles filled  with  matter ;  these  dry  and  form 
a  thick,  oily  scab,  or  scale,  covering,  say,  a 
space  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  pim- 
ples were  more  marked  in  hot  weather,  but 
tfie  dandruff  or  scab  exists  nearly  all  the 
time  in  spots  more  or  less  extended.  What 
shall  I  do  with  it?  Washing  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  effect  on  it.  What  is  a 
good  tonic  for  a  child  who  has  always  a 
cold?  Guardian. 

From  your  description  of  the  condi- 
tions on  the  "small  boy's  scalp''  it  is 
probable  that  he  is  troubled  with  an 
eczema.  If  he  is  the  same  small  boy 
who  "has  always  a  cold"  for  whom 
you  ask  a  tonic,  he  needs  careful  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  physician  for 
the  cure  of  both  his  troubles.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  that  the  child's 
scalp  be  seen  by  some  dermatologist, 
so  that  it  may  be  intelligently  treated. 
These  apparently  trivial  scalp  affec- 
tions of  childhood  are  often  followed 
by  premature  baldness.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of 
this  boy's  trouble  from  the  description 


given  in  your  note,  so  we  regret  that 
we  should  not  be  warranted  in  offer- 
ing specific  advice. 


Stomach  Difficulty. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Baby  Dorothy  is  now  eight  months  old. 
As  I  was  unable  to  nurse  her,  she  was  given 
condensed  milk  for  the  first  three  weeks; 
then  by  the  physician's  advice  a  change 
was  made  to  a  patent  food,  which  she  had 
for  about  six  weeks.  Not  gaining  at  all  in 
weight,  and  being  exceedingly  nervous  and 
fretful,  we  decided  to  try  the  cream  food 
which  Babyhood  advises.  She  began  to 
grow  from  the  first,  and  gained  steadily 
in  weight  until  at  six  months  she  tipped 
the  scales  at  16^2  pounds,  and  looked  the 
"picture  of  health,"  though  still  rather 
peevish  and  wakeful.  Two  weeks  later, 
while  on  a  visit  to  her  grandparents,  she 
began  to  refuse  her  milk.  Twice  she  went 
nearly  a  whole  day  without  any  nourish- 
ment. Then  she  began  to  vomit  badly, 
though  taking  small  quantities  of  milk,  and 
occasionally  refusing  it  altogether.  She 
seemed  better  for  a  time  after  returning 
home,  but  the  trouble  still  continues  until 
we  are  becoming  anxious  about  her,  espe- 
cially as  she  weighs  less  than  at  six  months. 
The  vomit  looks  like  milk  mixed  with 
phlegm,  and  what  we  suppose  is  bile,  as 
it  leaves  a  green  stain. 

Now,  does  Babyhood  advise  a  change  in 
her  food?  I  ought  to  have  said  that  we 
sterilize  the  milk,  and  exercise  great  care 
in  cleansing  bottles  and  nipples.  No  teeth 
have  yet  appeared,  though  the  gums  seem 
some  swollen.  Friends  tell  us  that  that 
is  the  cause  »f  the  trouble,  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  it  is. 

We  temporarily  overcame  constipation, 
with  which  she  has  always  been  troubled, 
by  the  use  of  magnesia  instead  of  lime- 
water  in  her  milk.  In  no  other  way  could 
free  movements  be  secured,  oatmeal  water 
and  glycerine  suppositories  both  proving  of 
little  value  in  her  case.  Please  advise  us  in 
our  anxiety  and  perplexity.  B.  F. 

The  presence  of  a  good  deal  of  mu- 
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cus  (phlegm)  in  the  vomited  matter 
suggests  the  probability  that  the  child 
has  from  some  cause  a  catarrhal  con- 
dition of  stomach.  If  so,  she  may  need 
a  temporary  change  of  food.  But  to 
determine  the  matter  requires  a  care- 
ful investigation  by  a  medical  man  at 
hand. 


Voracious  Appetites. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  girl  will  be  ten  months  old  in  a 
few  days.  Since  her  sixth  month  I  have 
fed  her  on  barley-water  and  condensed 
milk,  which  agrees  very  well  with  her.  She 
has  but  two  teeth  and  is  quite  small  for 
her  age.  She  always  was  a  greedy  infant, 
no  matter  how  much  was  given  her ;  when 
there  was  no  more  food  in  her  bottle  she 
would  cry.  Since  a  month  she  has  im- 
proved and  seems  satisfied,  but  if  I  fed  her 
every  half  hour  and  gave  her  a  pint  bottle 
full,  I  really  think  she  would  not  refuse  to 
take  all  this.  Would  you  please  tell  me 
what  makes  her  thus?  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber of  Babyhood  since  July,  and  have 
fed  her  according  to  the  information  given 
me. 

When  a  child  is  ten  or  eleven  months 
old,  how  often  can  it  be  fed  and  how  much 
should  it  get  at  each  feeding?  I  would 
also  like  to  know  the  quantity  of  condensed 
milk  to  be  put  with  her  barley-water. 
Should  it  be  increased  as  she  gets  older . 

A.  R. 

Why  one  child  is  more  greedy  than 
another  is  as  hard  to  tell — except  in 
generalities — as  why  one  adult  eats 
and  seems  to  need  much  more  food 
than  another  whose  bulk  and  occupa- 
tion are  about  the  same.  Besides  nor- 
mal variations,  there  are  many  dis- 
arrangements of  the  digestion  which 
increase  greediness,  and  if  the  stom- 
ach is  habitually  over-distended,  an 
artificial  demand  for  bulk  in  food 
seems  to  be  created. 


When  a  child  is  ten  or  eleven 
months  old,  about  six  meals  a  day  are 
needed— at  7  and  10  A.  M.,  1,  4,  7 
and  11  P.  M.,  or  thereabouts;  that  is 
to  say,  every  three  hours  during  the 
day  and  a  good  night  meal  when  the 
parent  retires.  The  quantity  of  con- 
densed milk  at  that  age  should  be 
enough  to  make  the  mixture  about  as 
strong  as  cow's  milk  of  good  quality. 
The  precise  amount  varies  with  dif- 
ferent preparations  or  brands,  direc- 
tions usually  appearing  on  the  label. 


Growth  in  the  Pharynx. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

There  have  been  articles  on  the  adenoid 
growth  in  children  in  your  magazine,  but  I 
don't  remember  that  anything  was  said 
about  its  recurrence  after  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. Any  information  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived by  H.  W. 

Reappareance  after  operation — if 
well  done — is  rare.  Some  operators 
sometimes  think  it  wise  to  subse- 
quently search  for  small  pieces  that 
may  be  unavoidably  overlooked  at  the 
first  sitting,  but  the  removal  of  these 
is  a  trivial  matter. 


Differences  in  Eye  Pupils. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  give 
me  some  information  on  a  point  that  is 
troubling  me.  My  baby  is  four  months 
old.  She  was  lying  on  the  bed  the  other 
day  when  I  discovered  that  the  pupil  of 
one  eye  was  decidedly  larger  than  the  other ; 
I  wondered  if  it  could  be  caused  by  a 
larger  amount  of  light  falling  into  one  eye 
than  the  other,  but  T  have  examined  her 
eyes  a  great  many  times  since,  and  the 
right  pupil  is  always  the  larger,  except 
when  both  pupils  are  as  small  as  possible. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  this  means  astigmatism? 
Or  what  it  does  mean,  if  anything? 

M.  F.  W. 
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We  have  seen  such  cases,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  this  does  not  involve 
necessarily  any  optical  irregularity. 
Such  differences  of  the  size  of  the 
pupil  exist  apparently  independent  of 
any  disease. 


Popular  Misconception  of  Medical  Terms. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  there  any  difference  between  diphtheria 
and  membranous  croup,  and  is  the  latter 
contagious?  And  is  it  only  allopathic 
physicians  who  consider  them  identical? 

Subscriber. 

We  may  say  at  starting  that  so  far 
as  we  know  there  never  was  any 
school  of  physicians  calling  themselves 
allopathic  or  allopaths.  But  by  a 
singular  misuse  of  words  the  name  is 
popularly  applied  to  those  who  do  not 
accept  the  doctrines  of  homoeopathy 
or  any  other  pathy.  The  special  point 
asked  about  has  never  to  our  knowl- 
edge been  made  a  distinctive  one  be- 
tween any  schools  of  medicine. 

The  identity  of  diphtheria  and  mem- 
branous croup  has  been  very  much 
discussed  for  many  years,  and  the 
opinion  has  varied  very  much  with 
time.  Physicians  who  were  in  prac- 
tice about  fifty  years  ago,  the 
time  that  diphtheria  first  reappeared 
in  this  country  after  a  very  long  ab- 
sence, pretty  generally  considered  it  as 
a  very  different  disease  from  the  then 
well-known  membranous  croup.  As 
time  has  passed,  this  opinion  has  lost 
ground,  and  has  nearly  disappeared. 
We  doubt  if  the  question  can  be  abso- 
lutely decided.  But  without  any  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  dogmatize,  we  may 
say  that  our  own  notion  is  this  :  That 
the  membranous  croup  of  fifty  years 
ago  was  not  diphtheritic ;  it  was  rather 


a  rare  disease  as  compared  with  diph- 
theria to-day,  and  the  evidence  of  its 
contagiousness  was  wanting.  On  the 
other  hand,  to-day  a  membranous 
laryngitis  (croup)  is  practically  al- 
ways diphtheritic,  the  change  probably 
being  due  to  the  general  diffiusion  of 
the  diphtheria  poison.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  sore  throat  character- 
ized by  a  membrane-like  exudation, 
concerning  the  nature  of  which  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion 
exist  among  those  well  qualified  to 
judge.  Thus  there  are  many  cases 
which  every  one  agrees  to  be  diph- 
theria ;  other  cases  every  one  is  equally 
sure  to  be  non-diphtheric  ;  but  between 
are  many  kinds  of  tonsilitis  concern- 
ng  which  a  guarded  opinion  must  be 
given,  unless  one  take  the  short  and 
easy  method  of  classing  them  all  to- 
gether as  diphtheria,  a  method  which 
tends  to  magnify  the  repute  of  the 
user,  as  a  vast  majority  of  his  cases 
will  get  well. 

We  may  mention  one  term  only  to 
condemn  it :  it  is  "diphtheritic  sore 
throat."  If  any  disease  is  diphtheritic 
it  is  diphtheria ;  if  it  is  not  diphtheria 
it  is  not  diphtheritic.  If  the  physician 
is  not  sure  of  its  nature  he  should 
have  the  courage  and  honesty  to  say 
so,  and  not  hide  behind  a  tricky  phrase. 
The  danger  of  using  it  lies  in  the  habit 
of  people  to  be  misled  by  a  meaning- 
less name,  and  neglect  necessary  pre- 
cautions. Every  doubtful  case  of 
throat  disease  should  be  treated  as 
dangerous. 

In  leaving  the  subject,  we  may 
mention  a  similar  dangerous  blunder 
in  the  supposition  that  scarlatina  is  a 
mild  or  innocuous  form  of  scarlet 
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fever.  Scarlatina  is  simply  the  Latin- 
ized technical  name  for  scarlet  fever; 
the  blunder  probably  arises  from  mis- 
taking the  termination  "ina"  for  a  di- 
minutive. Scarlatina  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  scarlet  fever. 


Nervous  Habits. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  boy  is  two  years  old  this  month.  He 
is  quite  a  rosy,  pjump  little  fellow,  and  I 
consider  him  quite  healthy,  but  for  several 
months  he  has  had  a  nervous  way  of  jerk- 
ing his  hands  and  arms  just  before  he  falls 
asleep.  He  is  never  willing  to  be  rocked 
asleep  unless  he  can  run  one  little  hand 
between  the  buttons  of  his  gown  and  put 
his  first  finger  in  his  navel.  He  does  not 
talk  at  all,  but  understands  everything  said 
to  him  and  can  hum  the  tunes  of  a  dozen 
different  songs  nicely. 

(1)  Do  you  think  the  jerking  mentioned 
indicates  worms?  If  not,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose causes  it? 

(2)  Can  he  hurt  his  navel  in  any  way  by 
putting  his  finger  on  it? 

(3)  Do  you  consider  him  unusually  back- 
ward about  talking?  And  what  can  I  do 
to  make  him  talk?  E.  D. 

(1)  No.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  any  child  may  have  worms,  but 
the  symptom  probably  has  no  such 
cause.  The  motions  and  the  tricks 
with  his  hands  are  probably  simply 
nervous  habits,  similar  to  thumb 
sucking.  We  could  tell  you  of  an  im- 
mense variety  of  such  habits,  but  they 
would  hardly  be  instructive. 

(2)  He  probably  does  not  exert 
enough  pressure  to  cause  injury. 

(3)  He  is  certainly  late  in  begin- 
ning to  talk,  but  as  his  hearing  is  good 
he  doubtless  will  talk  all  right  by  and 
by.  Such  children  often  begin  all  at 
once. 


Diet  and   Sleep   at   Twenty-two  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  some  advice  in  regard  to 
our  first  baby.  He  is  twenty-two  months 
old  and  is  and  always  has  been  perfectly 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
constipation.  We  fed  him  nothing  but 
Mellin's  Food  and  milk  until  he  was  a  year 
and  a  half  old.  Since  then  his  diet  has 
been  mainly  bread  and  milk,  varied  by 
oatmeal,  milk  toast,  stewed  or  baked  apple, 
and  a  little  rice  or  tapioca  occasionally.  He 
is  very  fond  of  molasses  cookies,  and  has 
two  a  day.  I  use  but  little  butter  in  making 
them.  He  does  not  like  potatoes  or  broths 
of  any  kind. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  the  skin  on  his 
cheeks  has  had  a  little  roughness,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  being  chapped.  But  such 
cannot  be  the  case,  as  he  has  not  been  out 
of  doors  for  some  weeks.  Hs  had  a  cold, 
with  a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  we 
have  not  thought  the  weather  suitable  to 
take  him  out.  Early  last  winter  he  went  out 
nearly  every  day.  When  he  wakes  from 
his  morning  nap  his  cheeks  are  a  vivid  red, 
but  are  not  so  at  any  other  time.  Lately 
he  has  had  bleeding  at  the  nose  two  or 
three  times. 

He  has  always  troubled  us  about  going 
to  sleep  at  night.  I  undress  him  at  six 
o'clock,  but  he  is  seldom  asleep  until  seven. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  getting  him 
quiet  enough  to  fall  asleep.  He  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly active  child,  and  seems  unable  to 
lie  still  upon  going  to  bed.  We  have  tried 
every  device  we  can  think  of,  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  we  are  about  worn  out  with  him. 
He  sleeps  pretty  well  at  night,  but  is  awake 
by  five  or  half-past  five  o'clock.  He  has  a 
nap  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning. 
We  have  very  little  trouble  in  getting  him 
to  sleep  at  this  time.  Last  summer  I  let 
him  sit  up  until  seven  o'clock,  but  it  made 
no  difference.  It  was  generally  eight 
o'clock  before  he  was  asleep.  As  he  is  not 
still  a  moment  when  awake  I  feel  that  he 
ought  to  have  all  the  sleep  we  can  possibly 
make  him  take. 

(1)  What  would  you  advise  for  his  diet? 
Would  an  egg  occasionally  be  well?  Would 
you  give  him  any  meat  before  another  fall? 
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Do  you  think  the  molasses  cookies  harm- 
ful ?  Is  corn  cake  too  heating  for  so  young 
a  child?  Would  you  give  him  any  fruit 
this  summer? 

(2)  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  rough- 
ness of  skin  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  nose- 
bleed?   Is  not  the  latter  unusual? 

(3)  Can  you  suggest  anything  in  regard 
to  the  sleeplessness  at  night?  Would  you 
give  up  the  morning  nap,  or  would  you  try 
a  later  bed-hour?  How  long  do  you  think 
it  well  to  keep  up  the  nap  in  the  daytime? 

W.  H.  D. 

(1)  The  food  is  already  quite  suf- 
ficiently varied.  Make  milk  his  chief 
food  for  some  time  to  come ;  in  the 
autumn  give  him  one  meal  daily  of 
finely  minced  meat,  or  an  egg  with  his 
milk  as  additions.  The  molasses 
cakes  are  of  doubtful  advantage.  The 
ability  of  children  to  eat  such  things 
varies  ;  a  few  are  not  harmed  by  them ; 
more,  we  think,  are.  Avoid  the  corn 
cake  at  present.  Corn  cake  is  a  re- 
markably variable  substance  at  best, 
being  at  one  extreme  a  wholesome 
food  for  older  children  or  adults,  and 
so  varying  through  all  the  indigestible 
conglomerations  that  culinary  in- 
genuity can  invent. 

(2)  The  trouble  is  probably  ecze- 
ma but  slightly  developed  The  nose- 
bleed we  do  not  know  the  cause  of. 

(3)  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not 
consider  him  wakeful.  He  sleeps 
from  7  P.  M.  to  5  or  5  :30  A.  M.,  that 
is  to  say,  ten  or  ten  and  a  half  hours, 
and  has  a  nap  beside.  Now,  while 
some  children  take  more  sleep,  many 
do  not,  and  some  do  with  considerably 
less.  He  has  the  usual  peculiarity  of 
busy-minded  children  of  not  suspend- 
ing mental  activity  quickly.  A  certain 
time  is  required  to  "cool  oflf,"  so  to 
speak.   The  recommendation  we  have 


always  given  for  such  children  is  to 
begin  this  quieting  process  before  bed- 
time. Suspend  all  play  an  hour  before 
hand.  Give  a  light  tea  at  five  (milk  or 
bread  and  milk  only),  undress  him, 
and  quiet  him  down  before  he  is  put 
into  his  crib.  Sometimes  the  bathing 
of  the  feet  and  legs  with  warm  water 
makes  a  diversion  of  blood  from  the 
head,  and  facilitates  the  quieting  proc- 
ess. But  an  active  child  that  is  taken 
from  play  and  put  to  bed,  and  quiets 
down  in  an  hour,  we  think  does  pretty 
well.  Keep  up  the  nap  just  as  long 
as  vou  can. 


Sterilizing  Unneccessary. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  boy  of  eighteen  months,  who  weighs 
over  26  pounds  (without  clothing),  is  still 
taking  sterilized  milk  with  his  Mellin's 
Food,  supplemented  by  a  little  strained  oat- 
meal and  bread  and  butter.  How  much 
longer  is  it  desirable  to  sterilize  the  milk? 
He  has  twelve  teeth  and  seems  very  well. 

G. 

If  the  milk  you  have  is  of  good 
quality,  we  see  no  reason  for  steril- 
izing it  any  longer. 


Digestive  Difficulties  at  Five  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  baby  boy  is  five  months  and  three 
weeks  old.  His  mother's  milk  not  agreeing 
with  him,  he  has  been  a  ''bottle  baby"  from 
the  first,  and  has  always  had  a  stomach  and 
bowel  trouble.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
find  any  food  to  agree  with  him  for  more 
than  two  weeks  at  a  time.  Besides  the  in- 
fants' foods  sold  by  druggists,  we  have  used 
sterilized  milk,  top  milk  and  "cream  food," 
and  now  for  the  second  time  use  top  milk. 
Whatever  we  give  him  has  agreed  with  him 
at  the  start,  and  he  has  flourished  for  a  few 
days,  then  he  becomes  fussy,  his  stomach 
is  sour,  he  is  filled  with  wind  and  his  bowel 
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trouble  increases — all  this  in  spite  of  liberal 
use  of  lime-water. 

The  bowel  trouble,  so  our  doctor  tells  us, 
is  that  somewhere,  apparently  where  the 
small  intestine  enters  the  large,  there  is  a 
failure  of  proper  secretions.  The  result  is 
that  the  faeces  stop  there  and  harden  into 
lumps,  so  that  often  the  evacuation  is  at- 
tended with  pain  and  only  accomplished 
after  severe  straining.  We  have  used 
glycerine  suppositories,  and  they  have 
helped ;  we  also  use  massage  treatment  and 
injections;  besides  this,  we  have  used,  for 
a  month,  under  the  doctor's  instructions, 
physic — salts  and  a  mixture  of  mix  vomica 
and  belladonna — in  connection  with  his  food. 
But  the  trouble  is  worse  rather  than  better. 
He  does  not  respond  as  quickly  to  the  sup- 
pository. A  larger  amount  of  water  is  re- 
quired in  the  injection,  the  lumps  seem  to 
form  more  constantly,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  fasces  being  lumpy,  and  his  bowels 
seem  to  be  more  sensitive,  for  he  will  not 
sleep  when  before  he  would — that  is,  he 
wakes  and  requires  to  be  relieved  of  lumps 
that  before  would  not  appear  to  trouble  his 
sleep.  During  these  six  months  he  has  had 
very  few  natural  movements  in  which  he 
has  not  required  assistance. 

He  never  has  taken  anything  cold  into 
his  stomach,  requiring  all  his  drinks  to  be 
quite  warm,  and  will  strangle  rather  than 
swallow  cold  water,  or  take  his  food  even 
cool.  He  formerly  would  take  anything  we 
offered  him  between  feedings — peppermint, 
warm  lime-water,  anise  or  warm  water — 
but  lately  he  has  not  been  satisfied  with, 
or  willing  to  take  anything  except  food. 

He  weighed  gVz  pounds  when  born,  and 
now  weighs  i5x4 — both  times  without  cloth- 
ing. His  flesh  is  hard  and  he  is  very  strong, 
but  lacks  endurance. 

What  does  Babyhood  suggest  for  food, 
as  to  treatment  for  the  bowels,  and  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  antipathy  to  cold  drinks? 

D. 

First  of  all  we  must  say  that  our 
advice  is  not  in  any  way  to  displace 
that  of  the  physician,  which  you  will 
need  to  follow  systematically ;  but 
we  may  give  a  few  hints  of  what 


occurs  to  use  in  reading  your  letter. 

You  ask  three  different  questions: 
(1)  As  to  food.  (2)  As  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  bowels.  (3)  As  to 
drink.  As  no  temperatures  are  given 
we  interpret  the  phrases  "cold"  and 
"quite  warm"  in  their  ordinary  sense 
— "cold"  water  of  about  usual  drink- 
ing temperature  when  not  iced,  i.  e., 
40  to  60  degrees  Fahr. ;  "quite 
warm"  as  meaning  considerably 
above  blood  heat.  (We  may  men- 
tion in  passing  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  the  value  of  these  vague 
terms,  as  we  see  at  table  one  person 
sipping  with  pleasure  coffee  or  tea 
at  a  heat  which  is  uncomfortable  or 
painful  to  another.  Many  wish 
their  coffee  above  150  degrees  Fahr., 
and  almost  any  one  drinks  it  above 
120  degrees  at  least  when  first 
poured.)  Starting  with  this  pre- 
mise, we  would  say  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  child  should  like 
a  drink  much  below  80  degrees 
Fahr.  unless  he  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  it.  Breast  milk  flows  into 
the  child's  mouth  at  a  temperature 
of  about  98^2  degrees  Fahr.,  or  if  the 
gland  is  actively  secreting  perhaps 
a  trifle  higher.  This  being  the  in- 
fant's standard,  everything  is  regu- 
lated by  it,  and  it  is  better  that 
everything  given  to  a  young  child 
should  approximate  this  tempera- 
ture. Attendants  often  err  in  mak- 
ing infant  food  decidedly  hot,  and 
presently  Baby  is  brought  by  its 
hunger  to  tolerate  this  heat,  and 
thereafter  gets  a  habit  of  taking  hot 
food.  If  this  is  so  in  your  case, 
it  would  be  a  reason  why  a  natural 
antipathy  to  cold  drinks  should  be 
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exaggerated.  Moreover,  if  the 
child's  food  is  given  too  hot,  it  may 
be  a  contributing  cause  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels.  We  do  not  feel 
sure  of  our  facts  as  to  temperature, 
and  so  do  not  dwell  on  this  element 
of  cause. 

We  have  considered  your  third 
question  first.  The  condition  of  the 
bowels  appears  to  depend  largely 
upon  the  question  of  food,  and  in 
answering  your  first  question  we 
shall  mainly  answer  the  second. 
When  foods  disagree,  the  cause  may 
be  some  feebleness  of  digestive 
power,  but  much  more  commonly  an 
impropriety  in  the  composition  of 
the  food  or  in  the  method  of  giving 
it.  If  the  digestive  power  be  really 
below  the  average,  the  food  must 
be  made  as  digestible  as  possible, 
and  the  digestion  be  aided  by  diges- 
tive ferments — pepsin,  pancreatine, 
etc. — according  to  the  views  of  the 
attending  physician  as  to  the  special 
situation  of  the  disability.  If  the 
food  alone  or  its  administration  be 
at  fault,  correction  of  these  things 
will  be  sufficient. 

As  to  the  present  case,  we  may 
remark  that  no  child  of  five  months 
ought  to  have  had  so  many  foods 
tried  upon  it.  Nothing  can  have 
been  really  and  properly  tried.  The 
proper  way  with  any  food  which  has 
a  reasonable  ground  for  being  tried 
at  all  would  be  this:  If  after  a  while 
it  seems  to  disagree,  try  to  find  out 
why  it  disagrees  and  modify  it  ac- 
cordingly. Such  trials  take  time, 
patience  and  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  physicians  and  parents,  but  they 
ultimately  succeed. 


The  condition  of  the  stools  sug- 
gests that  the  amount  of  casein  in- 
gested is  too  great  for  the  child's 
digestion.  This  may  be  due  to  faulty 
composition  of  food,  too  large  or  too 
frequent  meals,  and,  as  before  sug- 
gested, the  heat  of  the  food  ma> 
have  aggravated  the  trouble.  As  to 
Baby's  unwillingness  to  take  it  at 
proper  temperature,  only  this  need 
be  said,  a  very  little  hunger  will 
overcome  his  objection.  Babies 
never  denv  themselves  food  to  anv 
dangerous  degree  on  any  question 
of  taste. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  answer 
your  questions  categorically,  but 
have  given  what  hints  we  could. 
The  medicinal  treatment  your  phy- 
sician must  direct  in  detail,  and  step 
bv  step. 

Eggs  at  Five  Years. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

After  many  years  of  benefit  derived  in 
general  from  the  pages  of  your  valued  mag- 
azine, I  come  to  you  now  for  specific  in- 
formation. 

(1)  Are  two  soft  boiled  eggs,  one  in  the 
morning,  one  at  night,  given,  say,  about 
twice  a  week,  too  many  for  a  thriving, 
healthy  boy  of  five  years,  whose  ordinary 
evening  meal  is  a  glass  of  milk  with  an 
occasional  dish  of  farinaceous  food? 

(2)  He  is  subject  to  blotches  of  a  deep 
red,  scaly  nature  on  his  chin.  What  causes 
these,  and  how  are  they  best  treated? 

Mrs.  J.  S. 

(1)  Two  eggs  on  two  days  in  the 
week  can  probably  be  well  borne, 
but  we  should  think  that  one  egg 
four  days  in  a  week  would  be  less 
of  a  tax  to  the  digestion  unless  there 
is  some  reason,  not  given,  why  the 
doubling  up  is  desirable. 

(2)  The  trouble  is  most  probably 
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eczematous,  and  as  you  have  Baby- 
hood for  a  long  time  please  refer  to  a 
recent  number,  in  which  you  will  find 
an  article  upon  eczema. 


Sleeping  in  One  Position. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  thank  you  for  suggestions  concerning 
the  food  for  my  two-year-old  boy.  My  phy- 
sician advised  my  giving  him  malt,  one  or 
two  teaspoonfuls  twice  a  day  before  eating, 
and  the  change  in  his  appetite  is  wonderful. 
This  may  help  some  Babyhood  mother.  I 
gave  him  only  one  bottle. 

(1)  Is  it  harmful  for  a  baby  nearly  three 
months  old  to  lie  on  his  right  side  nearly 
all  the  time?  He  has  always  seemed  more 
comfortable  lying  in  that  way,  and  is  often 
very  restless  if  put  on  his  left  side.  He  now 
sleeps  from  6  P.  M.  until  nearly  5  A.  M. 
I  put  him  in  his  crib  wide  awake  after  nurs- 
ing him,  and  leave  him  with  a  little  light 
shining  in  the  room  and  he  goes  to  sleep 
alone.  Would  it  be  better  to  turn  him  over 
if  he  seems  quiet  and  comfortable? 

(2)  Is  it  common  for  a  young  baby 
to  sleep  so  long  without  nourishment?  Both 
my  babies  have  done  so,  but  it  seems  a 
long  time  to  lie  in  one  position.  A. 

(1)  Ordinarily  it  is  better  that  a 
child  should  change  position.  There 
are  exceptions  to  most  rules  and  may 
be  to  this,  and  if  the  child  seemed 
really  uncomfortable  upon  the  other 
side  we  should  not  distress  him 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  rule.  Never- 
theless, if  he  sleeps  very  long  in  one 
position  we  should  prefer  to  turn 
him  over  while  yet  asleep,  to  ob- 
serve whether  while  asleep  he  were 
apparently  any  less  comfortable  in 
one  position  than  another. 

(2)  It  is  not  common,  but  some- 
times we  have  seen  it.  Perhaps  it 
would  occur  oftener  if  attendants 
were  more  judicious. 


Condensed  Replies. 

A.  D.,  Charlestoum,  Mass.  , 

The  plan  of  treatment  of  nipples 
before  confinement  which  we  have 
most  used  and  which  has  been  satis- 
factory is  this :  Daily  (or  oftener)  for 
some  weeks  before  delivery,  pull  out 
the  nipple  so  that  the  child  could  easily 
get  hold  of  it  with  the  lips,  and  also 
cleanse  it  thoroughly  and  wash  it  with 
a  solution  of  alum  and  alcohol,  say  a 
teaspoon ful  of  the  powder  to  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  alcohol.  This 
hardens  and  toughens  the  nipple. 
After  the  baby  comes,  the  nipple 
should  be  washed  in  a  weak  solution 
of  borax  or  boric  acid  both  before  and 
after  each  nursing,  which  prevents 
the  irritating  fermentation  around  the 
nipple  of  the  residuum  of  milk  and  the 
secretions  of  the  baby's  mouth.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
P.,  J cffcrsonville,  Ind. 

The  morbid  appetite  is  not  rare,  but 
usually  is  found  in  connection  with 
disordered  digestion  or  a  disordered 
nervous  system,  and,  in  adults  at  least, 
in  connection  with  the  hysterical  pecu- 
liarity. Examine  in  these  directions 
for  a  cause. 

A.  P.  D.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Any  disorder  which  produces  a  pe- 
culiar change  in  the  sound  of  the  voice 
and  the  cough,  and  which  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, is  called  croup.  But  the  kinds 
usually  thought  of  when  the  name  is 
used  are  the  catarrhal  or  "false" 
croup,  and  the  membraneous  or 
"true"  croup.  The  term  "spas- 
modic" croup  is  applied  properly 
to  a  spasmodic  disease  of  the  larynx 
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{laryngismus  stridulus,  or  "  child 
crowing"),  but  carelessly  to  the 
"  false  '•'  croup  mentioned  above.  The 
"  false  "  croup  is  a  catarrhal  laryngitis 
and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  tem- 
porary changes  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  parts.  It  is,  as  you 
suppose,  attended  with  more  alarm 
than  real  danger. 

/.  F.  M.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Used  as  rarely  as  you  do,  to  wash 
the  child's  hair,  it  will  not  do  harm. 
Use  it  in  weak  solution,  a  teaspoon ful 
to  a  quart  of  water.  You  really  do  not 
need  to  use  anything  but  plain  warm 
water. 

S.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Taking  average  breast-milk  as  a 
standard  food,  your  mixture  is  far  too 
weak,  especially  in  fat.  Its  sugar  con- 
stituent is  chiefly  cane  sugar,  and  the 
total  sugar  in  the  mixture  you  give 
would  be  about  three  per  cent.,  rather 
below  one-half  the  average  of  breast- 
milk.  Its  safety  as  a  good  depends 
upon  its  very  low  proteid  value,  about 
one-half  per  cent. :  which  is  digestible, 
but  not  sufficient  for  a  continued  food, 
although  it  will  do  temporarily  in  an 
emergency.  The  fat  value  of  your 
mixture  is  probably  below  one-half 
per  cent.,  instead  of  three  per  cent., 
or  even  more,  as  is  usual  in  breast- 
milk.  These  calculations  make  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  the  percentages 
of  artificial  foods  are  usually  made 
less  than  those  of  breast-milk,  owing 
to  the  relatively  greater  digestibility 
of  the  latter.  We  agree  with  your 
physician  that  it  will  be  entirely  safe 
to  experiment  with  Mellin's  Food. 
O..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  feather  pillow  is  such  a  soft  thing 


that  it  can  be  made  to  fit  almost  any 
person.  We  do  not,  however,  like 
feathers,  as  they  are  hot  and  not  a  re- 
liable support.  A  thin  hair  pillow  is 
best,  or  the  upper  end  of  the  mattress 
may  be  raised  by  putting  a  pillow 
under  it.  The  thickness  of  the  pillow 
should  be  such  (and  only  such)  as  is 
sufficient,  when  the  child  lies  upon  its 
side,  to  prevent  the  head  from  drop- 
ping unpleasantly.  It  need  not  be 
tilted  up.  Many  children  do  not  care 
for  any  pillow,  but  ordinarily  a  flat 
pillow  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
thick  is  about  right. 
Jf  \  S.,  Gardiner,  Me. 

We  cannot  help  you  as  much  as  we 
would  like.  Your  child  is  light  in 
weight  and  rather  slow  in  teething, 
and  seems  to  present  the  signs  of 
weakness  and  imperfect  nutrition, 
rather  than  of  a  definite  disease.  This 
and  the  constipation  raise  the  question 
if  she  gets  enough  fat  in  her  milk. 
Nor  can  we  from  your  description  feel 
sure  whether  by  cramps  you  mean  a 
colic  or  a  convulsive  attack. 
A.  B.,  Danville,  Va. 

Good  food  and  everything  which 
tends  to  establish  his  health  help  to 
arrest  the  decay.  Judicious  care  of 
the  teeth  by  a  dentist  is  also  a  great 
help,  in  that  it  will  preserve  these 
teeth  in  condition  to  properly  prepare 
his  food  until  the  new  set  comes. 
Everything  that  you  can  do  to  keep 
him  in  good  health  now  will  help  to 
assure  the  health  of  the  second  set 
of  teeth. 

C..  Galveston.  Texas. 

The  boy  of  two  and  a  half  has  ap- 
parently the  ordinary  adhesion  of  the 
prepuce  to  some  part  of  the  glans. 
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Such  adhesions  can  often  be  broken 
up,  and  no  circumcision  need  be  called 
for.  The  necessity  of  operation  can- 
not be  determined  without  personal 
examination.  We  think  that  you  would 
best  let  the  surgeon  you  speak  of  try 
to  see  if  the  adhesions  can  be  broken 
up.  A  little  bleeding  is  of  no  conse- 
quence if  the  breaking  up  is  correctly 
done.  If  much  difficulty  is  likely  to 
be  encountered,  an  anaesthetic  can  be 
used. 

M.  E.,  Kewanee,  III. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
poison  of  measles  is  contained  in  the 
breath  (and  consequently  in  the  air 
of  the  sick-room),  and  in  the  bodily 
excretions,  and  that  the  disease  can 
be  conveyed  to  healthy  individuals  by 
any  object  which  the  sick  person  has 
handled,  such  as  towels,  books,  cloth- 
ing, toys,  etc.  In  endeavoring  to 
avoid  contagion,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  child  usually  has  the  dis- 
ease from  ten  to  fourteen  days  be- 
fore any  symptoms  appear,  and  that 
during  this  period  he  can  communi- 
cate it  to  others.  So  that  it  is  unwise 
to  let  a  child  play  with  any  of  the 
members  of  a  family  in  whose  house- 
hold there  is  a  case  of  measles,  be- 
cause any  or  all  of  them  may  already 
have  the  disease,  although  no  symp- 
toms have  yet  developed. 
D.  I..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  difference  is  this :  The  barley 
food  deescribed  is  really  only  barley- 
water  ;  a  small  quantity  of  barley  is 
used  in  making  it  and  then  the  strain- 
ing removes  all  coarse  particles,  noth- 
ing being  left  which  will  not  go 
through  the  apertures  in  a  rubber  nip- 
ple. The  solution  is  not  a  farinaceous 
food  on  the  sense  meant.   It  is  ch'iefiy 


solution  of  the  salts  and  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  barley  with  some  of  the 
glutinous  parts. 
C.  A.,  La  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

It  is  hardly  time — in  view  of  his 
condition — to  expect  the  canine  teeth. 
The  delay  of  the  last  two  incisors  is 
not  rare,  and  occasionally  they  fail  to 
appear  in  the  first  set,  but  probably 
they  will  come  by  and  bye.  The  rea- 
son of  the  irregular  development — sup- 
posing the  teeth  to  actually  exist  in 
the  jaw — we  do  not  know.  We  are 
familiar  with  such  cases,  but  not  with 
the  hidden  causes. 
B.  M.  M.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  true  that 
your  little  girl  has  a  pretty  generous 
and  varied  diet  for  one  of  four  years, 
without  considering  her  illness.  The 
only  side  on  which  the  dietary  is  short 
is  that  of  vegetable  and  fruits,  which 
she  seems  unable  to  digest,  and  the 
lack  of  which  probably  is  the  main 
cause  of  her  constipation.  This  con- 
stipation existing,  however,  you  were 
obliged  to  relieve  it,  and  the  remedies 
you  have  made  use  of  are  among  the 
most  common.  Our  own  preference 
is  for  the  enema.  The  two  proprietary 
remedies  we  use  with  caution,  watch- 
ing effects.  They  are  permissible  oc- 
casionally, but  we  are  reluctant  to  use 
habitually  medicine  containing  potent 
drugs  without  knowing  the  exact 
amount,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
proprietary  remedies.  No,  we  have 
not  known  them  to  be  a  cure  for  con- 
stipation. They  relieve  for  the  once. 
P.  R.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Let  the  band,  if  a  band  is  worn, 
sx'tond  vtfelt  -down  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  let  equal  pressure 
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be  made  in  all  parts  with  the  artificial 
support.  Knit  bands,  or  belts,  are  now 
easily  obtained,  and  afford  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  ordinary  bands  of  the 
nusery,  provided  they  are  renewed  be- 
fore they  are  stretched  beyond  the 
point  of  giving  support. 

O.  R.  S.,  Richmond,  hid. 

Ask  the  "older  mothers"  to  produce 
the  child  that  was  hurt  by  laughing. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  proper  to  excite 
a  child  into  hysterical  laughter ;  but 
when  a  child  laughs  of  its  own  accord 
its  hilarity  may  safely  be  accounted 
an  evidence  of  well-being  and  content. 

5".  H..  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  the  food  agrees  perfectly,  as  you 
believe,  and  seems  enough  for  her 
growth,  we  should  make  no  change 
except  gradually  to  increase  the 
amount  at  each  meal. 

T.  B.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  bath  for  immersion  should  have 
a  temperature  not  far  from  that  of 
the  body  (98.6  degrees  F.)— say  100 
degrees  F.  If  sponging  alone  is  em- 
ployed 90  to  95  degrees  will  be  warm 
enough  for  a  strong  baby. 

D.  A.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

The  amount  should  be  very  care- 
fully and  slowly  increased,  and  at 
first  in  the  same  dilution  as  hitherto, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  after 
such  an  illness  and  such  a  peculiarity 
of  digestion  as  preceded  it,  there  is  far 
less  danger  of  giving  less  food  than 
he  needs  than  of  giving  more  than  he 
can  digest,  and  if  he  has  an  undigested 
excess,  derangement  is  pretty  certain 
to  follow.  After  a  while,  if  the  in- 
crease is  well  borffiv.thce  proportion 
of  milk  may  be  increased.    Rut  it  wiih 


be  safe  to  treat  him  for  some  time,  as 
regards  his  digestive  organs,  as  if  he 
were  six  months  younger  than  he  real- 
ly is. 

/.  C,  Rockford,  III. 

Training  in  colors  should  form  part 
of  every  child's  education.  The  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  not  only  the 
correct  names  of  colors,  but  also  the 
distinction  of  different  shades.  The 
study  can  be  made  a  very  attractive 
one,  and  certainly  belongs  to  every 
child's  education.  It  already  forms 
part  of  the  course  in  many  of  our  kin- 
dergartens, but  should  have  a  still 
more  general  application.  Colored 
plates,  charts,  balls  and  other  objects 
may  be  employed,  great  care  being 
taken  to  have  the  colors  pure  and  the 
names  correct.  These  would  serve 
to  teach  the  little  ones  the  elements 
of  the  science  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  sc  much  pleasure  in  life ; 
for  what,  indeeed.  would  nature  be 
without  color!  A  child  whose  color 
sense  we  find  feebly  developed  we 
should  take  especial  care  with ;  it 
should  be  taught  to  paint,  and  the 
colors  it  uses  should  be  selected  of 
good  quality  and  varied  tints  ;  it  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  fancy  work  with 
many-tinted  worsteds ;  we  should  see 
that  its  marbles  represent  all  the  dif- 
ferent hues,  and  that  its  playthings 
pre  variously  colored.  Even-  mistake 
in  the  naming  of  a  color  should  be 
immediatly  corrected.  Our  modern 
interior  decorations,  especially  the  Jap- 
anese scrolls  of  numberless  designs 
in  a  multitude  of  tints,  are  valuable 
among  the  objects  of  training.  The 
tendency  to  adorn  our  habitations  with 
brightly  colored  objects  should  be  en- 
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couraged.  In  this  way  we  may  dimin- 
ish the  percentage  of  the  color-blind, 
and  tend  to  eradicate  the  hereditary 
predisposition  to  this  curious  defect. 

N.  S.,  Waco,  Tex. 

It  is  probable  that  he  ought  to  have 
real  medical  care,  but  with  the  non- 
committal advice  you  got  in  your  pre- 
vious attempt  you  are  naturally  dis- 
couraged. Is  there  no  one  else  to 
whom  you  can  appeal  ?  One  thing  we 
note  as  not  advantageous — viz. :  the 
frequent  change  of  food.  The  child 
is  not  yet  six  months  old.  Since 
weaning,  /'.  c,  within  about  five 
months,  he  has  had  (including  the 
three  trials  of  one  kind)  at  least  six 
kinds  of  food.  The  one  you  mention 
as  now  agreeeing  would  better  be  per- 
sisted in,  until  you  can  find  some  ad- 
vised who  will  really  take  baby's  case 
in  hand. 

F.  R.  D.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  real  need  of  such  an  infant  as 
you  have  described  is  a  careful  going 
over  by  a  medical  man  familiar  with 
children's  diseases,  who  can  discover 
if  any  real  disease  exists,  or  whether 
all  that  is  needed  is  proper  dietary. 
The  latter  is  probably  true,  and  if  so, 
he  can  arrange  one  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  case. 

F.  G.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Your  description  seems  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  case  is  one  of  flatulent 
colic.  Our  suggestions  cannot  be  as 
to  details,  but  only  general.  Thus 
the  constant  flatulence  shows  an  im- 
perfect digestion,  which  may  be  due 
to  unsuitable  food  or  to  weak  diges- 
tion associated  with  the  rather  tardy 


development.  By  this  time  each  cause 
has  become  a  helper  of  the  other.  To 
offer  specific  advice  from  a  distance 
for  a  case  which  troubles  good  phy- 
sicians on  the  spot  would  be  very  in- 
judicious. Our  general  advice  would 
be  this :  Do  not  try  the  three  different 
physicians,  but  pick  out  that  one  of 
them  whom  you  thing  on  the  whole 
most  satisfactory,  or  another  one,  if 
you  prefer,  who  can  give  time  to  de- 
tails. Let  him  try  to  adjust  a  dietary 
to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  to  bring 
the  digestion  up  to  its  work.  Very 
likely  it  will  be  found  that  a  more 
dilute  diet  will  be  better  digested. 

S.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

We  think  the  origin  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver is  much  better  known  than  any- 
thing else  about  it.  We  know  that  it 
comes  from  just  one  poison,  and  we 
know  by  sight  the  peculiar  bacillus 
which  is,  or  which  manufactures,  that 
poison.  The  method  by  which  that 
poison  is  introduced  into  the  system 
in  a  given  case  may  be  uncertain, 
but  often  when  we  are  acqaiutted  with 
the  surroundings  in  the  past  of  the 
patient  the  doubts  are  solved.  Un- 
fortunately, in  a  great  proportion  of 
cases,  even  in  intelligent  circles,  noth- 
ing accurate  can  be  learned  as  to 
where  the  patient  had  been  or  what 
he  had  done. 

B.  H.,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

Your  boy's  height  is  within  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  of  the  average  as  set 
down  in  recent  tables  for  a  boy  of  his 
age,  if  his  height  is  taken  without 
shoes.  His  weight  is  rather  over  the 
average,  supposing  that  it  is  taken 
without  clothing. 
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The  Study  of  Foreign  Languages. 


It  is  a  great  mistake,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  undertake  to  teach  a  young 
child  to  speak  a  foreign  language 
when  the  opportunity  of  constant 
intercourse  in  that  tongue  is  wanting. 
After  years  of  continuous  and  for  the 
most  part  uncongenial  study,  the 
pupil  seldom  gets  beyond  the  point  of 
just  being  able  to  "murder"  the  lan- 
guage, and  frequently,  by  reason  of 
some  interruption  or  stoppage,  that 
which  has  been  so  laboriously  acquired 
is  in  a  great  measure  lost  before  it  has 
been  applied  to  any  practical  purpose. 
The  acquisition  of  this  half-knowl- 
edge at  a  very  early  age  (admitting 
that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made)  is  in  most  cases  achieved 
through  an  unwarranted  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy.  The  ability  to 
speak  a  foreign  tongue  in  the  most  in- 
correct manner  is  only  a  factitious  ac- 
complishment, while  the  mental  disci- 
pline involved  in  this  repetitive  form 
of  exercise  is  of  very  slight  value.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  Little 
more  has  been  done  than  to  waste  pre- 
cious time,  and  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
learn  to  speak  the  language  the  child 
has  lost  the  opportunity  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  afforded  of  learn- 
ing to  understand  it. 

It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  un- 
dertake to  teach  a  young  child  to  com- 
prehend and  read  a  foreign  language. 
The  progress  is  bound  to  be  vastly 
more  rapid  and  satisfactory,  and  the 
probability  of  ultimate  success  is  in- 
finitely greater.  Instead  of  spending 
the  time  in  grappling  more  or  less 


fruitlessly  with  an  endless  array  of 
idiomatic  forms,  and  all  kinds  of 
anomalies  and  incongruities,  which  is 
not  a  very  stimulating  exercise  with 
the  great  majority  of  young  children, 
the  pupil  may  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage  begin  to  master  the  art  of  trans- 
lating connected  and  elegant  dis- 
course ;  and  if  he  acquires  nothing 
more  than  the  ability  to  read  and  un- 
derstand a  simple  tale  or  historical  nar- 
rative, it  will  be  much  more  of  a  real 
and  genuine  accomplishment  than  the 
ability  to  converse  a  little,  and  that 
incorrectly,  within  a  very  limited  range 
of  topics.  There  will  be  much  less 
likelihood  that  the  knowledge  acquired 
will  be  lost  before  it  can  do  any  prac- 
tical service.  But  little  systematic 
practice  is  needed  to  secure  continuous 
progress,  and  what  is  learned  may  be 
made  the  permanent  foundation  for 
substantial  acquirements. 

Of  course,  the  task  of  teaching  a 
young  child  a  foreign  tongue  ought 
not  to  be  embarked  upon  lightly.  The 
situation  should  be  surveyed  closely 
at  the  outset,  and  the  question  of  ex- 
pediency carefully  considered.  The 
experiment  is  warranted  only  when  the 
conditions  are  quite  favorable.  It 
must,  above  all,  be  the  teacher's  aim  to 
prevent  the  pupil's  work  from  becom- 
ing a  distasteful  drudgery,  which  is  but 
too  often  the  case.  With  those  few 
children  who  evince  a  spontaneous 
desire  to  learn  to  speak  the  language, 
a  desire  amounting  to  more  than  a 
mere  caprice,  there  is  no  reason,  of 
course,  why  the  inclination  should  not 
be  gratified  as  long  as  it  remains  ac- 
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tive.  But  even  with  them  the  best  in- 
vestment of  time  and  effort  will  be  in 
learning  to  understand  the  language 
and  to  translate  it  into  their  own.  The 
way  to  secure  an  absolute  mastery  of 
one's  own  language  is  to  practice  the 
art  of  translating  idiomatically  into  it 
from  some  foreign  one. 

A  practical  scheme  of  instruction, 
designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  mothers 
who  are  entering  upon  the  task  of 
imparting  to  their  young  children  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  is 
intended  to  embrace  the  ground  cov- 
ered by  twenty  oral  lessons.  The  ma- 
terial found  in  any  ordinary  text  book 
can  readily  be  adapted  to  such  a 
method.  It  is  proposed  that  the  child 
shall  master  in  a  four  weeks'  course 
of  study  all  that  is  contained  in  these 
twenty  lessons,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  rendering  from  French  into  Eng- 
lish. 

It  is  presupposed  that  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  each  lesson  will  not 
exceed  twenty  minutes  or,  at  the  ut- 
most, half  an  hour,  which  will  admit 
of  the  necessary  rate  of  progress  in  the 
case  of  pupils  possessing  a  fair  ca- 
pacity combined  with  a  desire  to  learn. 
Where  this  is  found  to  be  insufficient, 
it  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  di- 
vide the  material  accordingly,  so  as  to 
expand  the  course  of  study  by  one  or 
two  weeks,  or  even  more,  if  several 
children  should  be  taught  together.  It 
is  not  proposed  that  the  pupil  shall 
learn  to  read  before  the  completion  of 
this  initial  course,  although  a  begin- 
ning may  be  made  in  a  small  way  with- 
out using  the  printed  text,  single 
words  or  phrases  being  placed  on  the 
blackboard,  or,  better  still,  written  in 


bold  characters  on  small  cards.  It  is 
well  not  to  call  upon  the  pupil  to  pro- 
nounce at  the  outset,  unless  perhaps 
a  few  words  or  expressions  present- 
ing no  phonetic  difficulty.  The  teacher 
should  make  it  a  point  to  discard  the 
book  as  far  as  possible  during  the 
lesson,  instead  of  constantly  referring 
to  it.  There  is  more  life  and  interest 
in  the  instruction  when  words  and 
sentences  are  not  read  off,  but  fall 
upon  the  pupil's  ear  as  spoken  utter- 
ances. 

In  the  method  here  suggested  the 
principle  of  constant  reiteration  is 
strongly  emphasized.  A  considerable 
portion  of  each  lesson  should  be  de- 
voted to  a  rapid  rehearsal  of  what  has 
been  acquired,  or  at  least  of  a  part  of 
it.  The  well-known  rule  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  element  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  repetitive 
process  is  to  be  applied  in  these  les- 
sons as  far  as  expediency  can  demand. 
A  feature  which  ought  to  be  prom- 
inently developed  is  the  form  of  exer- 
cise in  which  sentences  -succeed  each 
other  differing  with  respect  to  a  sin- 
gle element  only,  e.  g.,  Have  you  seen 
my  pencil ?  Have  you  found  my  pen- 
cil? Have  you  found  your  pencil? 
Have  you  lost  your  pencil?  Where 
have  you  lost  your  pencil?  Where  have 
you  left  your  pencil?  Where  have  you 
left  your  book? 

Tn  learning  a  language  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  child  shall  make  the 
round  of  all  he  knows  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  as  the  time  available 
for  the  exercise  is  necessarily  limited 
it  is  important  that  each  of  these 
reviews  shall  cover  as  much  ground 
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as  possible.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
the  method  of  review  by  categories 
should  be  largely  employed.  The 
elements  already  mastered  should  be 
arranged  in  homogeneous  groups, 
e.  g.,  names  of  peculiar  objects,  com- 
mands, expressions  dealing  with  the 
weather,  sensations,  colors,  attrib- 
utes of  size  and  shape,  parts  of  the 
body,  phrases  of  similar  grammat- 
ical construction,  etc.  The  child's 
attention  during  the  review  exercise 
will  be  more  concentrated,  and  his 
memorizing  faculty  more  effectually 
brought  into  play,  than  if  he  were 
made  to  pass  over  the  same  ground 
without  the  material  being  classi- 
fied. It  is,  of  course,  part  of  the 
teacher's  task  to  expand  this  pro- 
cess of  grouping  as  the  instruction 
progresses,  although  the  text-books 
ought  to  afford  much  more  help  in 
this  respect  than  they  usually  do. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  our  books  for 
the  study  of  languages,  as  a  general 
thing,  make  no  adequate  provision 
for  rapid  systematic  review  by  cate- 
gories. In  fact,  the  want  of  success 
which  so  frequently  attends  the 
teaching  of  language  would  seem  to 
be  attributable,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  educators  of  the  true  position 
which  the  review  exercise  ought  to 
occupy  in  the  scheme  of  study.  As 
the  material  accumulates,  the  ratio 
of  what  is  being  forgotten  to  what  is 
being  absorbed  is  apt  to  become  a 
very  large  one,  and  the  point  may  be 
reached  where  little  more  is  added 
than  is  lost,  so  that  the  pupil  remains 
almost  at  a  standstill. 

Another  principle  which  should  be 


brought  into  operation,  in  order  to 
quicken  the  memorizing  process,  is 
that  of  abrupt  transition  from  one 
order  of  elements  to  another.  When 
the  child's  brain  has  imbibed  as  great 
a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  or  of 
classified  elements  as  it  appears  cap- 
able of  readily  absorbing  at  one  time 
and  its  activity  begins  to  slacken,  a 
fresh  impulse  may  be  communicated 
to  the  mechanism  of  the  memory  by 
suddenly  passing  over  to  a  class  of 
subjects  entirely  distinct  from  what 
has  just  preceded.  We  may,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  teaching  the  pupil 
a  considerable  list  of  words,  expres- 
sive of  mental  states  and  qualities 
(glad,  sad,  happy,  unhappy,  lazy,  dili- 
gent, clever,  foolish,  etc.),  adding  on 
new  words  until  the  work  of  memo- 
rizing begins  to  grow  difficult.  If 
now  a  brisk  transition  be  made  to 
words  of  an  entirely  different  order, 
as,  for  example,  the  names  of  tools, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  child  can 
learn  a  long  series  of  them  almost  as 
readily  as  if  his  memory  had  not 
been  burdened  by  the  list  of  adjec- 
tives previously  taught.  A  judicious 
application  of  this  principle  will 
stimulate  the  learner's  activity,  and 
may  alleviate  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  labors  of  the  teacher. 

In  teaching  a  child  a  foreign  lan- 
guage there  need  be  no  hesitation, 
even  at  the  beginning,  in  introduc- 
ing fairly  long  sentences  containing 
elements  not  yet  taught,  and  making 
him  learn  to  understand  them.  A 
child  will  frequently  learn  to  rec- 
ognize a  complex  sentence  as  a 
whole  when  he  hears  it  uttered  al- 
most as  readily  as  a  single  word.  A 
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large  number  of  sentences  can  be 
mastered  in  a  very  short  time  (to 
the  extent  of  understanding),  espe- 
cially if  they  are  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  varying  degrees  of  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  juvenile  mind  with 
respect  to  different  orders  of  ideas. 

The  Mothers 

The  Day  After  the  Fair. 

In  the  multitude  of  preparations  for 
Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  day  after 
is  often  the  most  utterly  forlorn  of 
all  in  the  year  to  certain  of  the  chil- 
dren, if  no  precaution  is  taken  to  im- 
press their  minds  beforehand  with  the 
fact  that  the  holiday,  so  great  to  them, 
is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  many 
days  in  which  they  are  to  enjoy  their 
presents.  Waiting  until  the  next 
Christmas  has  a  most  doleful  outlook 
to  little  tots.  A  year !  A  whole  year ! 
How  short  a  span  to  those  of  us  who 
have  seen  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  of 
them,  but  what  an  illimitable  future  to 
those  who  haven't  yet  known  the  vicis- 
situdes of  half  a  dozen  !  Nervous  and 
excitable  little  folks  who  have  been  in- 
dulging their  expectations  for  days  or 
weeks  will,  when  the  surprises  and 
novelties  are  all  digested,  suffer  a  sort 
of  reaction  and  go  to  bed  on  Christ- 
mas night  depressed  with  the  idea  that 
"it's  all  over;"  and  while  unfortun- 
ately it  is  true  and  is  only  a  foretaste 
of  what  they  must  learn  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale  when  they  grow  up,  we 
can  plan  beforehand  little  ways  of  soft- 
ening the  blow,  especially  for  the 
youngest.  "Doesn't  Cwissmas  be  any 
more  to-morrow  ?"  asked  a  little  three- 


With  systematic  reviewing  the  stock 
will  accumulate  steadily,  and  in  this 
way  excellent  results  may  easily  be 
achieved  in  the  matter  of  training  of 
the  ear  and  the  memory  and  the 
concentration  of  the  necessary  atten- 
tion. 

Parliament. 

year-old  in  our  family  last  year,  with  a 
half-frightened  look  in  her  sleepy  eyes. 
"Oh,  yes!"  she  was  hastily  assured, 
"always,  for  babies."  And  when  she 
had  been  securely  stowed  away  in  the 
land  of  nod,  a  deal  of  scurrying  was 
done  to  prepare  a  trifling  surprise  of 
some  sort  for  every  morning  of  the 
next  week. 

The  tendency  on  all  holidays  is  to 
overdo,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  is  well  to  hold  something  in 
reserve  for  the  end  of  the  day — some 
toy  or  game  that  has  an  element  of 
permanency  and  will  serve  as  a  link  to 
connect  the  days  following  with  the 
one  of  greatest  celebration. — F.  R. 

Cultivate  the  Art  of  Story- Telling. 

Among  the  many  good  thoughts  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Babyhood  is 
one  which  appeared  more  than  a  year 
ago  on  the  matter  of  the  desire  of 
children  to  hear  the  same  story  over 
and  over  again  in  a  way  so  tiresome  to 
older  people.  The  writer  referred  to 
compared  it  to  the  pleasure  which 
adults  derive  from  the  repetition  of 
music,  though  they  may  be  already 
perfectly  familiar  with  every  note  of 
the  piece  to  which  they  are  listening. 
The  idea  impressed  me  strongly  at  the 
time,  for  I  am  fond  of  music  and  never 
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tire  of  hearing  certain  favorites  re- 
peated, and  I  had  had  occasion  just 
then  to  especially  wonder  what  could 
possibly  "possess"  one  of  my  children 
(a  boy)  that  he  should  insist  upon 
my  telling  him  the  same  story  three  or 
four  times  that  I  had  told  him  re- 
peatedly within  the  past  few  weeks ; 
but.  comparing  it  to  my  own  willing- 
ness to  listen  again  and  again  to  some 
overture,  nocturne  sonata.  I  could  un- 
derstand not  only  the  desire  for  repeti- 
tion itself,  but  the  evident  anxiety  that 
the  incidents  should  be  repeated  in  the 
same  way,  even  to  exact  phrases,  just 
as  we  wish  to  hear  a  familiar  piece 
correctly  played  or  sung,  a  false  note 
jarring  upon  the  ear. 

The  hint  thus  received  soon  devel- 
oped further — into  the  idea  that  since 
story-telling  proves  such  a  never-end- 
ing source  of  entertainment  to  little 
folks,  why  not  make  a  special  study 
of  it  to  acquire  perfection  in  the  art, 
just  as  much  as  in  cooking,  sewing, 
or  any  of  the  other  needful  details  of 
the  nursery  regime?  Indeed,  perhaps, 
if  a  short  time  ago.  when  my  Jennie 
begged  me  to  tell  her  a  story.  I  had  not 
shrunk  so  from  the  task,  saying  no, 
and  telling  her  to  get  on  the  rocking 
horse  instead,  she  would  not  have  be- 
queathed me  a  good  hour's  w?ork  in 
repairing  the  dress  she  tore  so  badly 
in  getting  off.  Perhaps,  too.  my  lit- 
tle ones  would  not  find  so  many  occa- 
sions for  petty  quarrels  if  they  were 
oftener  listening  to  the  stories  that  the 
oldest  can  repeat  so  well  and  so  will- 
ingly if  only  she  can  get  the  necessary 
ammunition  from  me. 

T  have  practiced  a  while  on  this  the- 
ory, and  am  convinced  that  "it  pays." 


I  am  only  troubled  by  a  lack  of  native 
genius.  My  resources  for  invention 
are  limited,  and  although  the  astonish- 
ing tales  I  produce  would  not  make 
even  a  third-rate  fiction  writer  turn 
green  with  envy,  they  exhaust  my 
powers,  and  I  am  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  books.  This  always  disap- 
points the  listeners,  who  much  prefer 
the  extempore  plan. 

So  it  has  seemed  to  me  worth  while 
to  make  a  decided  effort,  task  though 
it  be,  to  attain  the  art  of  either  in- 
venting stories  or  gathering  from 
books  the  necessary  material  for  them  ; 
and  I  think  it  may  be  a  service  to  make 
the  suggestion  to  others.  For  what  a 
magic  power  over  children  does  the 
fluent  story-teller  possess ! 

There  are  methods  innumerable  of 
constructing  an  interesting  narrative, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  are 
the  best.  But  I  have  found  that  all 
children  with  whom  I  have  had  to  do 
enjoy  stories  in  which  the  fiction, 
though  clearly  recognizable,  is  only  a 
clothing  for  fact ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
history  of  a  piece  of  iron,  from  the 
time  it  'hears"  the  approaching  shovel 
and  pick  of  the  miner,  through  its  ride 
on  the  railroad  to  the  foundry,  to  its 
meeting  old  companions  when  joined 
with  them  in  the  construction  of  a 
stove,  a  jack-knife,  or  some  other  fa- 
miliar article  in  the  room,  etc.,  etc. 
A  child  understands  perfectly  well  that 
the  metal  does  not  think,  hear,  speak, 
etc..  yet.  that*  except  for  these  embel- 
lishments, the  story  is  true.  Imagin- 
arv  conversations  of  birds,  dogs, 
horses,  etc..  in  their  daily  life  and  ad- 
venture, always  interest.  I  know  one 
little  girl  who  was  broken  of  a  cruel 
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habit  of  tormenting  insects  by  a  story 
of  the  courage  and  patience  of  a  little 
"'girl  spicier"  whose  web  was  repeat- 
edly destroyed,  and  she  rendered 
homeless  and  a  cripple  by  the  loss  of 
a  leg.  and  who  never  found  peace  until 
she  grew  to  a  "woman  spider,"  and 
climbed  into  a  high  corner  where  she 
could  not  be  discovered. 

Many  excellent  hits  in  these  lines 
may  be  had  from  Arabella  Buckley's 
series  "Fairy  Land  of  Science,"  etc., 
and  Julia  McNair  Wright's  "Nature 
Readers."  Stories  of  home  adventure 
and  sport  mav  be  drawn  from  real  life 
by  going  back  to  our  own  childhood ; 
in  this  I  have  found  it  better  to  begin : 
"There  was  once  a  little  girl" — or 
boy — etc.,  rather  than  to  tell  the  story 
in  the  first  person.  Fairy  stories  I 
have  used  with  discrimination,  using 
none  with  hobgoblin  features,  and  only 
when  a  child  is  old  enough  to  surely 
know  that  they  are  fiction. 

A  successful  feature  of  telling  a 
story  may  be  its  method  of  beginning. 
For  instance.  "That  clock  makes  me 
think  of  the  little  boy  who" — will  ex- 
cite more  interest  than  "Now,  children, 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story."  An- 
other element  of  success  will  be  the  ef- 
fectual concealing  of  weariness  on  the 
part  of  the  teller ;  there  are  ways  of 
ending  the  entertainment  better  than 
"Now,  I  am  too  tired  to  go  on  any 
longer."  If,  as  I  am  contending,  the 
matter  is  worth  some  study  as  an  ac- 
complishment, we  will  bear  in  mind 
that  we,  as  well  as  our  listeners,  are 
to  be  benefited,  and  we  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  few  privileges  are  more 
worth  possessing  than  the  trustful 
companionship  of  little  children,  even 


if  not  our  own,  who  gradually  learn 
by  this  means  to  regard  us  as  their 
best  friends,  and  with  whom  we  may 
exercise  so  great  a  power  for  future 
usefulness.  We  may  not  be  Patrick 
Henrys  or  Whitefieids  to  sway  thou- 
sands, but  we  may  in  a  small  sphere  so 
point  morals  and  adorn  tales  as  to 
accomplish  equally  great  results  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  our  audience. 
— K.  S.  M. 


Persistent   Thumb-Sucking   and   Its  Cure. 

Having  read  in  Babyhood  about  the 
experiences  of  different  mothers  with 
their  babies  in  curing  them  of  thumb- 
sucking.  I  thought  I  would  add  our 
experience  to  the  list.  It  may  be  a 
help  to  some  one. 

Our  baby  began  to  suck  her  thumb 
when  seven  months  old.  As  she  had 
been  a  very  cross  baby  we  were  well 
content  to  leave  her  alone.  When  two 
years  old  we  broke  her  of  the  habit  in 
the  day-time  by  talking  to  her.  taking 
it  out  of  her  mouth,  and  once  slapping 
her  hands.  She  still  continued  it  at 
night,  being  worse  when  a  tooth  was 
coming.  When  she  was  three  years 
old,  and  her  teeth  were  all  through,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  she  was  too 
old  to  suck  her  thumb  longer,  and  our 
physician  and  dentist  said  she  was 
spoiling  the  shape  of  her  mouth,  get- 
ting a  V-shaped  jaw,  the  latter  say- 
ing if  she  continued  much  longer  her 
mouth  would  be  spoiled  for  life,  but  if 
she  stopped  now  the  jaw  would  come 
all  right  with  second  set  of  teeth. 

We  decided  flannel  bags  were  the 
thing.  The  dentist  said  sew  sand 
bags  to  them ;  but  as  Baby  was  a  very 
restless  child  at  night  we  felt  that  to 
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pin  her  hands  down  would  be  cruel, 
unless  we  found  we  could  not  conquer 
her  in  any  other  way.  For  several 
days  we  talked  to  her  seriously  about 
sucking  her  thumb,  and  said  she  must 
be  broken  of  the  habit,  as  it  was  spoil- 
ing the  shape  of  her  mouth,  and  that 
we  were  going  to  put  her  hands  in 
flannel  bags  and  should  keep  them 
there  ever}-  night  until  she  stopped  it. 
She  fully  understood  that  when  we 
once  began  with  the  bags  nothing 
would  persuade  us  to  take  them  off 
until  the  habit  was  broken. 

We  made  the  bags  long  and  large 
enough  so  that  they  did  not  cramp  her 
hands,  and  sewed  them  onto  sleeves  of 
her  night-dress.  When  we  put  her 
to  bed  for  her  nap  for  the  first  time 
she  cried,  and  begged  for  her  thumbs, 
said  she  wanted  to  go  to  sleep,  etc. ; 
but  when  we  went  to  her  and  asked  her 
"what  she  wanted,"  said,  "I  want  the 
room  made  darker."  would  not  own 
up  she  wanted  her  thumb,  kept  it  up 
for  an  hour,  then  took  her  nap.  At 
night,  toward  4  A.  M.  was  always  her 
worst  time.  For  an  hour  she  kicked 
both  hands  and  feet  as  hard  as  she 
could,  without  saying  anything.  She 
never  made  any  fuss  after  that.  She 
wore  the  bags  a  month,  when  one 
night  we  made  the  mistake  of  putting 
on  a  night-dress  without  bags.  She 
called  our  attention  to  it.  We  asked 
her  "did  you  want  to  go  to  bed  with- 
out them  ?"  She  replied  "No !  I  am 
afraid  your  little  girlie  will  suck  her 
thumb."  We  kept  them  on  another 
month,  when  we  discarded  them.  We 
had  no  trouble  for  three  months :  then 
she  had  an  attack  of  indigestion,  and 
for  two  nights  we  found  her  thumb  in 


her  mouth.  We  again  put  on  the  bags, 
kept  them  on  for  ten  days,  when  she 
begged  so  hard  to  have  them  taken  off 
and  she  has  not  again  troubled  us. 

We  consider  we  have  had  an  easy 
time  breaking  her  of  the  habit,  as  she 
is  a  very  persistent  little  girl.  We 
think  the  bags  so  much  nicer  than  ty- 
ing up  in  rags  or  putting  on  bitter 
things. — P.  A. 


Entertainment  in  Blocks  and  Colored  Paper. 

Our  building  blocks  are  a  source  of 
unusual  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment. They  are  not  the  ordinary 
blocks  you  buy  in  boxes,  with  pic- 
tures and  letters  on  them,  but  little 
"home-made"  blocks,  we  might  call 
them,  for  we  had  them  sawed  accord- 
ing to  our  direction,  at  a  carpenter's 
shop,  a  great  box  of  them ;  they  vary 
in  length  from  a  half-inch  to  4  inches. 
The  other  measurements  are  uniform, 
the  blocks  having  been  sawed  from 
long  half-inch  strips.  On  account  of 
the  almost  countless  number  and  vary- 
ing sizes,  they  admit  of  endless  com- 
binations. Houses,  fences,  towers, 
castles,  forts :  in  fact,  every  conceiv- 
able structure  has  been  erected.  Chil- 
dren who  come  to  visit  are  always 
charmed  with  them.  They  are  really 
a  source  of  education,  in  both  con- 
ception and  manipulation,  and  the  ex- 
pense being  very  slight,  children 
should  have  a  generous  supply. 

In  many  of  the  public  schools  spe- 
cial efforts  are  being  made  in  giving 
training  in  color,  in  cultivating  the 
color  sense.  This  may  be  anticipated 
and  supplemented  by  mothers,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  both  their  own  and 
their  children's  advantage.    We  find 
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tissue  paper  very  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  remarkable  how  soon  the 
colors  are  readily  distinguished,  and 
how  skilful  the  little  hands  become 
with  a  little  practice.  Small  squares 
of  tissue  paper  are  cut  from  two  har- 
monizing colors  for  the  first  lesson, 
and  with  brush  and  flour  paste  they 
are  fastened  upon  large  squares  of 
white  paper  in  various  designs.  The 
next  step  is  to  cut  the  squares  diago- 
nally, etc.  The  little  worker  is  always 
proud  of  her  success,  and  enjoys  most 
keenly  this  semblance  of  real  artistic 
work. 

This  color-training  may  be  happily 
varied  by  making  and  dressing  paper 
dolls.  Little  ones  only  three  years 
old  can  very  soon  .learn  to  cut  little 
tissue  dresses,  aprons,  capes,  etc. 
Older  children,  if  there  are  such  in 
the  family,  take  pleasure  in  preparing 
novelties  for  the  amusement  of  young- 
er ones.  A  nice  way  for  them  to 
make  paper  dolls  is  to  cut  pretty  faces 
from  bright  chromo-cards,  and  glue 
them  to  bodies  cut  from  white  card- 
board. S.  V.  D. 


Making  a  Rag  Doll. 

For  the  very  little  folks  I  like  rag 
dolls  best  of  all.  They  are  the  most 
harmless  and  the  most  comfortable 
toys  my  two  children  ever  had.  They 
are  used  for  a  pillow,  a  hammer,  and 
almost  everything  a  child  can  fancy. 

Those  I  have  made  are  12  inches 
long.  I  make  a  cloth  face,  or  rather 
head,  mark  eyes,  nose  and  mouth 
with  indelible  ink,  and  sew  it  over 
the  doll's  head.  When  it  is  soiled  I 
take  it  off,  have  it  washed  and  ironed, 
and  sew  it  on  again. 


A  turkey  red  calico  dress  is  bright, 
pretty  and  does  not  hurt  the  child  if 
put  in  its  mouth.  I  cover  the  feet 
with  a  piece  cut  out  of  a  pair  of  worn- 
out,  red  lisle-thread  hose. 

Baby  is  now  twenty  months  old, 
and  has  had  more  comfort  with  her 
rag  "Doll-doll"  since  she  was  ten 
months  old  than  anything  else  she 
has  owned.  M. 


An  Easy  Way  of  Teaching  Geography. 

I  would  like  to  relate  how  my  little 
girl  has  learned  geography.  It  has 
never  been  anything  but  an  amuse- 
ment to  her,  and  now,  at  three-and-a- 
half,  she  knows  all  the  continents  and 
oceans,  the  poles,  equator  and  tropics, 
the  principal  islands,  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  many  of  the  more  important  riv- 
ers, mountains,  etc. 

I  began,  before  she  was  three,  tell- 
ing her  stories  about  the  mountains  I 
have  climbed  and  the  countries  I  have 
visited  in  the  wandering  life  of  a  naval 
officer's  wife.  We  made  mountains 
and  valleys,  and  traced  the  course  of 
imaginary  streams,  in  the  bedclothes, 
built  the  continents  with  blocks,  and 
sailed  in  paper  boats  with  paper  fig- 
ures to  represent  Columbus,  the  king 
and  queen  of  Spain,  or  the  fk'rce 
Northman  coming  down  upon  the 
Saxons  across  an  ocean  of  carpet.  The 
little  dramas  amused  her,  and  she  eas- 
ily learned  the  long  names. 

When  she  was  three  her  father 
bought  her  a  small  globe.  She  played 
with  it  as  a  toy,  twirling  it  around, 
but  soon  noticed  the  shapes  of  land 
and  water,  asked  their  names  and  the 
meaning  of  the  lines.    She  took  her- 
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self  the  step  between  globe  and  atlas 
when  one  day,  while  out  visiting,  she 
picked  up  an  atlas,  opened  it,  and  ex- 
claimed with  delight :  "There  is 
Africa  all  by  itself  \"  A  few  weeks 
later  we  gave  her  a  dissected  map  of 
the  United  States,  and  she  learned  in 
less  than  a  week  to  put  it  together, 
and  has  no  toy  of  which  she  is  fonder. 
She  personifies  the  States,  and  calls 
Georgia  and  Alabama  "Florida's  little 
children."  I  tell  her  some  little  dis- 
tinctive features  about  each  State  or 
country.  The  cities  and  smaller  de- 
tails will  come  as  her  mind  is  prepared 
for  them ;  and  instead  of  learning 
geography  as  I  did,  at  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  as  a  dry  school  task,  by 
the  time  she  is  five  or  six  she  will  have 
a  vivid  panorama  of  the  face  of  the 
globe  clearly  impressed  on  her  mind. 

I  must  add  that,  while  precocious 
mentally,  she  is  physically  in  perfect 
condition,  large,  strong,  and  rosy,  able 
to  walk  three  miles,  to  ride  a  tricycle, 
and  to  take  an  amount  of  exercise  that 
tires  me.  G.  D. 


Sand  Indoors. 

W  hen  weather  requires  that  the 
children  must  remain  indoors  instead 
of  running  out  to  the  great  sand  box 
id  the  back  yard,  where  they  played 
with  such  delight  last  summer,  and 
they  stand  longingly  at  the  window 
wishing  in  their  hearts  it  were  warm 
enough  to  live  out  of  doors,  their 
fingers  fairly  tingle  for  a  touch  of  the 
pliant,  yielding  sand.  What  can  we 
do  to  compromise  ?  How  can  we 
bring  outdoors  in  the  house. 


Here  is  one  way,  which  has  proven 
very  satisfactory  to  our  little  one,  and 
may  give  equal  satisfaction  to  others. 
We  had  a  little  table  made,  and  in- 
stead of  having  a  drawer  in  it,  we  had 
the  whole  body  of  the  table  enclosed, 
thus  forming  a  box  (about  4  inches 
deep,  a  foot  wide  and  2  feet  long).. 
The  top  of  the  table,  which  also 
serves  as  a  lid  to  the  box,  is  remov- 
able. Thus,  we  have  a  combination 
sand  box  and  table,  for  we  fill  the  box 
with  sand ;  we  bring  thus  much  of 
out-doors  into  the  house,  and  it  is  a 
never-failing  source  of  pleasure.  The 
box  is  large  enough  to  play  in  without 
spilling  the  sand  outside  of  it,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  when  Baby  has 
played  to  her  heart's  content,  is  sim- 
ply to  replace  the  lid  or  table-top,  and 
she  has  a  little  tea-table,  work-table 
or  desk,  according  to  her  fancy.  A 
few  little  wooden  moulds,  such  as  can 
be  obtained  where  kindergarten  sup- 
plies are  kept,  furnish  the  tools  for 
"good  work."  There  is  a  charm  about 
them  which  never  seems  to  grow  stale. 

A  handful  of  toothpicks  is  also 
quite  indispensable.  Little  fences, 
gardens  and  forests  are  laid  out  in 
various  patterns.  Tiny  dolls,  not  more 
than  two  inches  in  length,  decorated 
with  bright  tissue  paper,  add  much 
to  the  life  of  the  "play"  lawns,  parks, 
etc.  They  can  so  easily  be  placed  up- 
right in  the  sand,  and  children  have 
such  strong  imaginations,  that  they 
are  able  to  transform,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  tiny  dolls  and  the  box  of  sand  into- 
gay  sightseers  and  beautiful  parks. 

W.  A.  K. 
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Elementary  Lessons. 


Manner  of  Giving  the  First  Lesson  by  the 
Word  Method. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  first  les- 
son in  the  primer  contains  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  "A  cat.  A  cat  runs." 
The  first  word  to  be  taught  is  the 
word  "cat."  Talk  about  the  picture 
above  the  lesson,  and  let  the  child 
point  to  the  cat  and  tell  what  it  is  do- 
ing. Then  point  the  child's  finger  to 
the  word  "cat"  in  the  text,  and  ex- 
plain that  wherever  he  may  again 
meet  that  word  it  will  always  mean 
the  same  as  the  picture — i.  e.,  "cat." 
Now  let  him  find  the  same  word  in 
the  next  sentence,  without  your  as- 
sistance ;  now  turn  to  a  new  lesson 
containing  the  word  "cat,"  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  quickly 
he  will  find  it.  Remember,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  child  to  know  the 
alphabet,  and  do  not  attempt  to  teach 
spelling. 

The  word  "cat"  being  already  ac- 
quired, make  the  child  understand  that 
we  do  not  speak  of  the  animal  as 
"cat,"  but  as  "a  cat,"  the  same  as  we 
say  "a  ball"  or  "a  boy."  Then  show 
him  the  "a,"  and  tell  him  that  he  will 
frequently  find  that  before  a  word, 
and  that  now  he  knows  what  it  means 
and  what  to  call  it.  The  next  thing 
is  to  find  out  from  the  child  that  in  the 
picture  the  cat  "runs" ;  now  tell  him 
that  you  knew  that  without  looking  at 
the  picture,  because  the  book  told  you 
so.  In  answer  to  his  query,  "Where?" 
let  him  read  the  first  sentence,  "A 
cat."  Then  let  him  read  the  same 
words  in  the  next  sentence,  and  then 
show  him  the  last  word  and  tell  him 


that  that  is  the  one  that  told  you  what 
the  cat  did — namely,  "runs."  Here 
the  first  lesson  should  end,  and  it 
need  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
in  duration. 

Progressive  Instruction. 

The  next  day  the  next  lesson  should 
be  given,  and  it  should  contain  the 
words  of  the  first  lesson,  as  well  as 
two  or  three  new  ones ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, "A  white  cat  runs.  The  big 
cat  runs  off."  Each  new  word  must 
be  developed  from  the  picture  and 
shown  in  the  text,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  day  before, 
and  omitting  all  spelling.  It  will  not 
take  the  child  long  to  learn  the  words, 
and,  if  properly  taught,  he  will  not 
get  them  mixed  up ;  for,  having 
learned  each  one  by  itself,  each  will 
remain  fixed  in  his  mind.  To  prove 
this  you  will  see  that  the  child  can 
read  backward  as  readily  as  forward. 
Remember,  do  not  press  the  child  too 
closely ;  there  is  plenty  of  time,  and 
the  child  must  not  grow  tired  of  the 
lessons.  A  few  minutes  while  he  is 
fresh  and  bright  will  accomplish  far 
better  results  than  an  hour  when  he  is 
cross  and  fretful. 

The  lesson  for  the  third  day  may 
also  contain  a  few  new  words ;  as,  for 
instance,  "The  white  cat  plays,  and 
the  black  cat  runs.  The  big  cat  plays 
zvith  a  ball."  Whatever  primer  be 
chosen,  see  that  the  lessons  are  in- 
teresting, and  that  the  words  are  oc- 
casionally repeated  in  review  lessons. 
It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  little 
pupil  will  pick  up  new  words  by  this 
method,  and  how  easily  he  will  recog- 
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nize  them  when  they  are  again  en- 
countered. Words  like  "it,"  "is," 
"the,"  "an,"  etc.,  being  most  difficult 
for  the  children  to  remember,  special 
attention  must  be  bestowed  on  them. 
Almost  any  primer  of  recent  date  will 
be  found  serviceable,  and  for  the  first 
dozen  lessons  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  will  be  sufficient. 

By  the  time  the  pupil  has  acquired 
twenty  or  thirty  words  his  ambition 
as  well  as  his  interest  will  have  been 
awakened,  and  he  will  look  forward 
to  his  lesson  with  pleasure  and  de- 
light. The  writer  has  found  that  the 
heaviest  punishment  for  misconduct 
that  she  can  inflict  upon  her  own  four- 
year-old  is  to  refuse  the  lesson  for 
that  day.  Always  remember — and  I 
cannot  reiterate  this  too  frequently — 
that  the  keystone  of  this  system  is 
that  words  are  to  be  taught  as  words, 
and  not  as  a  collection  of  letters  or 
syllables. 

Learning  to  Spell. 

In  case  the  child  may,  by  some 
means,  have  acquired  the  alphabet,  do 
not  encourage  him  to  spell  out  the 
words  before  learning  them.  If  the 
teacher  thinks  it  advisable,  after  the 
child  has  read  the  first  dozen  lessons, 
he  might  begin  to  learn  the  spelling. 
Here,  too,  must  the  old  manner  of 
learning  by  rote  be  discarded.  Xow, 
of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
child  to  acquire  the  alphabet ;  he  has, 
however,  although  unconsciously,  by 
this  time  become  familiar  with  the  al- 
phabetic forms,  and  it  will  be  an  easy 
task  for  him  to  learn  their  names 
while  playing  with  his  A  B  C  blocks 
or  spelling  cards.     The  only  draw- 


back to  the  ABC  blocks  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  as  there  is  only  one  for  each 
letter,  words  like  "ball"  or  "egg"  can- 
not be  constructed.  The  child  must 
learn  how  to  spell  by  constructing  the 
words  for  himself ;  this  he  can  easily 
accomplish  by  using  his  primer  as  a 
guide.  Thus  almost  in  play  he  easily 
and  gradually  acquires  the  art  of 
spelling.  There  is  a  little  game, 
known  as  "Words  and  Sentences," 
which  can  be  procured  for  two  or 
three  dimes  at  almost  any  stationery 
store.  It  consists  merely  of  little 
cards,  each  stamped  with  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  and  frequently  duplicat- 
ed. For  teaching  spelling  objectively 
this  will  be  found  very  valuable,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  interesting  to 
the  child. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Word  Method. 

I  do  not  make  an  exaggerated 
statement  when  I  say  that  a  child 
properly  taught  by  the  "Word  Meth- 
od" not  only  finds  great  pleasure  in 
his  lessons,  but  that  within  six  months 
he  will  be  able  to  take  up  almost  any 
simple  child's  book  and  read  it  intel- 
ligently, finding  few  words  with  which 
he  is  unacquainted.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  "there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning,"  but,  since  pitfalls  can  be 
bridged  over  and  obstacles  removed, 
it  is  no  longer  needful  for  young  and 
tender  feet  to  stumble  painfully  at  the 
very  outset.  Henceforward,  with 
skilful  guidance,  they  may  go  dancing 
and  rejoicing  upon  their  way,  and  lit- 
tle hearts,  too  young  for  aught  but 
gladness,  need  no  longer  swell  in  nerv- 
ous dread,  nor  sink  despondently  be- 
cause the  tasks  seem  insurmountable. 

G.  M. 
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Children  thrive  better  on  Benger's  than  on  any  other  prepared  food. 

Benger's  Food  is  entirely  free  from  rough  indigestible  particles  which 
often  irritate  the  delicate  stomach. 

When  prepared  as  directed,  firm  indigestible  curds  cannot  be  formed  in 
the  stomach.    In  no  other  food  has  this  result  been  obtained. 

Children  like  Benger's  Food.  It  is  appetizing  and  enjoyable.  It  is  assimi- 
lated when  all  other  foods  disagree.  It  is  enjoyed  when  all  other  foods  are  re- 
jected. 

Made  In  England  and  recommended  by  leading  American  and 
English  physicians.        Ask  your  doctor  about  Benger's  Food. 

Trial  package  and  desct  iptive  booklet  upon  reqvest.    If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you.  urite  to 

BENGER'S  FOOD  CO. ,  Ltd.,  Dept.  12-78  Hudson  st..  New  York 

LAMONT.  CORLISS  S  CO..  Sole  Importers 
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:  "vital 


!n  substitute  feeding  of  infants  food  value  is  a  most  important  .consideration.    The  " 
ilement"  is  produced  by  the  elaboration  of  food  having  the  proper  and  uniform  consistency.  Chil- 
Iren  who  do  not  show  vitality  are  poorly  nourished.    Dairy  milk  is  seldom  uniform  irt  composition 
md  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an  approximately  uniform  average  up  to  the  minimum  requirements. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk  offers -the  following  uniform  analysis: 

Water       Fat       Milk  Sugar  .   .Protein  Asb. 

68.75     .8.75      \  11.85  9    '    "  1.6$    ,         .  "  V 

It  is  simply  full-cream  cow's  milk  obtained  from  many,  herds  and  is  of  uniform  and  excellent 
;ompositjph;  It  is  reduced  in  volume  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  through  a  peculiar  sterilizing 
>rocess.  .  This  is  based  on  scientific  principles  and  is  safe,  exact  and  beneficial  to  the  digestibility  of 
he  protein.    Sufficient  quantity  for  clinical  tests  sent  on  request.     •  >■•■, 

•     HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland.  111. 
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House  Furnishing  Hints. 

In  furnishing  a  house  or  choosing 
a  flat  much  thought  and  care  should 
be  expended  upon  the  kitchen.  Here 
is  the  crux  of  the  family  happiness, 
the  source  of  health  and  good  spirits 
— too  often  its  beauty  and  convenience 
are  matters  of  little  forethought — an 
airy,  bright,  well-ventilated  kitchen 
with  shelves  drawers,  tables  and 
stoves  in  positions  which  are  the  tri- 
umph of  perfection  as  far  as  conveni- 
ence and  time-saving  are  concerned. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  kitchen 
should  not  be  a  pleasant  place,  yet  it 
usually  is  the  junk-shop  for  all  the 
old,  broken-down  furniture  and  uten- 
sils in  the  house.  Dingy,  dirty  brown 
walls,  ugly  tin  and  granite  dishes  on 
the  walls,  and  behind  the  stove  dirt 
and  dampness  make  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  beetles  and  bugs.  This  is 
the  horror  of  neat  housewives  with 
sanitarv  ambitions. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tram- 
'  script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  need*  it." 
— From  •  personal  letter  tt  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  t»« 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  Tfc* 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

SO  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Mcx.ss. 


WOMAN: 

In  Girlhood,  Wifehood,  Motherhood 

By  M.  Solis-Cohen,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis,  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Ass't  Phy- 
sician to  the  Philadelphia  Gen.  Hospital:  Physician  to  the  Children's 
Dispensary  of  the  Jewish  Hospital.  Philadelphia. 

Ignorance  is  responsible  for  the  affections  to  which  women  are  subject 
and  to  the  thousands  of  deaths  occurring  among  infants. 

This  work  is  written  in  the  simplest  terms  by  a  physician  of  repu- 
tation— the  advice  and  information  can  he  absolutely  relied  upon. 

It  treats  of  three  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  woman: 
HvCriptlP  •  «  "'-health,  wretchedness  and  sorrow  in  the  home  usually 
*  vS""'"'  result  from  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  provision  of  na- 
ture for  woman's  complex  life,  as  girl,  wife  or  mother. 
TflPfll  f»0~V  •  a"fnor  treats  it  in  the  same  confidential 

1  UCUIU^J'  •    way  that  he  would  explain  such  matters  to  a 
patient,  so  that  every  woman  may  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
motherhood  intelligently  and  with  safety. 
P^Hisi  \  rice     or  tlle  carp  of  children,  treats 

rcumii  it»,  |    thelr    t00d   tneir  aresSi  S'^^sd' 

their  amusement,  and  how  to  guard  their  health. 
What  to  do  in  accidents  and  emergencies  may 
day  be  invaluable,  and  be  worth  to  you  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  book. 


This  Great  Book  Free,  All  Charges  Prepaid, 

subject  to  examination.  If  it  is  satisfactory  remit  $2.00 
If  not  return  it  at  our  expens".    We  make  this  special 
offer  to  advertise  it  and  get  it  into  the  hands  of  thos 
who  ^vill  use  It  and  recommend  it  to  others. 


The  book  is  printed  fr.ini  large,  clear,  read- 
able type.   500  pages   (size  6%x8%).  Bound 
in  extra  cloth,  gold  back  title,  each  book  in 
cased  in  serviceable  box. 

VThe   John   C.    Winston  Co., 
Winston   Bldg..  Phila 
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Doctors 
Prescribe 

LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  ol 
Beef  because  of  its  strength  (it 
is  the  most  concentrated  form 
of  beef  made)  its  freedom  from 
fat  (even  the  most  delicate  in- 
valids can  assimilate  it)  and 
its  absolute  purity. 


Remember  the 
,  bine  signature 
on  every  jar 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S 
Extract  of  Beel 


Now   for   the   Spiral  Garter. 

An  eminent  London  physician, 
whose  specialty  is  the  treatment  of 
children,  inveighs  against  the  modern 
suspender —  a  substitute  for  the  gar- 
ter introduced  during  recent  years  and 
very  generally  worn  by  the  present 
generation  of  girls. 

The  suspender  is  an  attachment  of 
the  stay  that  clips  the  edge  of  the 
stocking  above  the  knee  and  keeps 
that  garment  taut  and  trim.  Mothers 
and  nurses  applaud  its  neat  appear- 
ance, and  children  like  it  because  it  is 
comfortable.  But  many  of  them  are 
prone  to  the  use  of  the  suspender  in 
a  very  tense  form,  injurious  to  health 
and  growth,  urging  against  a  loose 
strip  of  elastic  its  inability  to  keep  the 
stockings  from  wrinkling. 

The  old  elastic  garter  worn  loose 
defeated  its  own  aim ;  worn  tight  it 
interfered  with  the  circulation  of  the 


blood.  The  suspender  in  its  taut  form 
is  apt  to  press  unduly  upon  the  hips 
of  the  growing  girl  and  to  drag  her 
down.  It  is  condemned  on  this  ac- 
count by  the  specialists,  who  recom- 
mend in  its  stead  the  old-fashioned 
grandmother's  garter,  made  of  cotton. 


Do  not  put  left-overs  away  on  a  tin 
plate.  There  is  sometimes  danger  of 
poison  from  the  tin.  Save  plates  that 
have  been  nicked  for  this  purpose. 
Large,  smooth  clamshells  found  on 
any  beach  make  excellent  dishes  to 
bake  left-overs  in.  Food  should  never 
be  put  in  the  part  of  the  refrigerator 
where  the  ice  is  kept.  It  is  apt  to  be- 
come more  or  less  tainted  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  ice.  If  broths  are 
to  be  kept  for  two  or  three  days  they 
should  be  placed  next  to  the  ice,  but 
they  must  be  poured  into  glass  jars 
with  tight  covers. 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 

is  even  more  easily 
digested  than  milk. 
The  oil  is  divided 
into  tiny  globules 
and  therefore  does 
not  tax  a  baby's 
stomach.  It  makes 
a  thin  baby  fat;  a 
pale  baby  rosy;  a 
weak  baby  strong. 
There  is  nourish- 
ment for  a  baby  in 
every  drop  of 

Scott 

Emulsion. 

All  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


A  housekeeper  complained  recently 
that  the  cook,  who  had  thirty-five 
salads  if  she  had  one  at  her  finger  tips, 
couldn't  make  a  sago  pudding.  Here 
is  a  recipe  for  that  cook  or  any  one 
else  who  has  a  penchant  for  sago : 
Let  half  a  cupful  of  sago  soak  in  half 
a  pint  of  water  for  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so.  Then  drain  it,  stir  it  into  a 
quart  of  hot  milk  in  a  double  boiler 
and  cook  over  hot  water  until  the  sago 
is  translucent.  Add  a  quarter  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
butter,  three  well  beaten  eggs  and  a 
salt  spoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the  batter 
thoroughly,  turn  into  a  buttered  dish 
and  bake  about  twenty  minutes.  Serve 
the  pudding  cold  with  cream  or  hot 
with  hard  sauce. 


The  thrifty  housekeeper  always  ar- 
ranges to  make  her  quince  preserves, 
jelly,  and  marmalade  at  the  same  time. 


PURE  BTOABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 

M  Tynan' 

No,  85  Nipples 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  Of 
NURSING  BOTTLE 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gtui 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tic 
If  you  have  never  tried  then. 
w£  will  send  you  one  as  sampk 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists, 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  ym 
with  the  "  Tvkian  "  we  will  scarf 
»ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  SO  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  mannfactor*  t 
(all  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods 
Pamphlet  " Worth  Reading ,  -  ft 

ITER  *  RUBBER  CO  And*Ter 


(Established  1879.) 

"  Our 08  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.  Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  of 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St..  N.  Y. 
Leeming-Miles  Bldg., 
Montreal.  Canada. 
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GOOSE 
GREASE 


<I  Mothers,  have  your 
children  the  Croup, 
Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat,  Pneumonia, 
Colds  or  Weak  Lungs  ? 
f§  If  so,  use  our  famous 
100%  pure  GOOSE 
GREASE  and  soon 
the  children  will  be 
completely  cured 

Marvelous  Are  the  Results 
Price,  25  and  50c.  a  Bottle 


Croghan  Rendering  Co. 

FREMONT,  OHIO. 


Tomato  Jam. 

Select  firm  ripe  tomatoes,  throw 
them  into  boiling  water  for  a  minute, 
slip  off  their  skins,  and  cook  in  a 
preserving  kettle  until  perfectly  soft. 
Cook  slowly  without  adding  water. 
Rub  them  through  a  sieve  with  a  wood- 
en spoon,  weigh  the  pulp,  and  for  each 
pound  allow  one  pound  of  best  granu- 
lated sugar,  two  very  thinly  sliced  lem- 
ons and  a  small  piece  of  ginger  root. 
Put  all  the  ingredients  into  the  preserv- 
ing kettle,  and  boil  quickly  until  the 
jam  looks  clear.  It  must  be  watched 
and  stirred  frequently  to  prevent 
scorching.  Put  in  dry  jars  and  seal 
when  cold. 


Any  silk  that  has  spots  of  mud  on 
it  can  usually  be  cleansed  by  rubbing 
well  with  a  piece  of  dry  flannel.  If 
the  spots  will  not  come  out,  try  rub- 
bing with  a  soft  cloth  wet  with  alcohol. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation 

The  Celebrated  Effectual  Cure  without  Internal  Medicine. 

BRONCHITIS,  LUMBAGO 
and  RHEUMATISM 

are  also  Quickly  Relieved  by  a  Few  Applications. 

Proprietors,  W.  Edwnrds  A  Sou,  Queen  Victoria  St., 
London.  England.    Wholesale  of  K.  Fougera  <*■  Co., 
OO  Beekman  St.,  IV.  Y. 

BABY  WARDROBE  OUTFITS 

Send  for  my  NEW  illustrated  Catalogue  describ- 
ing in  detail  articles  for  your  baby.  Save  yourself 
TIME,  MONEY  and  WORRY  by  letting  a  nurse 
of  long  experience  assist  you.  My  set  of  35  long 
or  25  short  patterns  with  full  directions  for  making, 
material  to  be  used,  etc.,  only  25  cents. 

Mrs.  Ella  James,  Box  1  27  W,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Ii  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  u 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  Si, 

T«l#phon» 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  L  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  W  Y. 

It  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time 
if  housekeepers  would  have  a  place  for 
wrapping  paper  and  cord.  Take  a 
pasteboard  box  and  make  a  what-not 
to  hang  on  the  kitchen  wall  or  cup- 
board. It  may  be  made  with  two 
pockets,  a  large  one  at  the  bottom  for 
paper  and  a  smaller  one  for  cord. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  find  Resinol  Ointment  the  best 
preparation  on  the  market  for  Pru- 
ritus, and  use  it  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results  for  itching  piles. 

H.  C.  Gard,  M.  D., 

Hartford,  Ct. 
My  wife  has  been  a  sufferer  with 
chronic  eczema  for  the  past  twelve 
years.  It  first  appeared  on  one  side 
of  her  face  and  gradually  extended 
over  her  body.  I  tried  every  remedy 
that  I  could  find  recommended  in 
medical  literature  and  by  eminent  au- 
thorities without  any  permanent  re- 
sults, but  with  about  two  months' 
treatment  with  Resinol  Ointment  I 
have  obtained  an  effectual  cure. 

W.  R.  Hinkle,  M.  D., 

Holland,  Ark. 

We  regard  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  as  wonderfully  efficient  in 
the  cure  of  dandruff.  I  prescribed 
them  for  a  sufferer  from  this  disease 
who  had  been  badly  affected  for 
many  years.  Only  two  applications 
daily  for  a  period  of  three  weeks 
cleansed  the  scalp  completely,  and  no 
evidence  of  recurrence  is  apparent. 
James  Bradley,  M.  D.. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Resinol  Soap.  It  is  a  superior  head 
wash — just  the  thing  for  shampooing, 
as  it  cleanses  the  scalp  thoroughly 
without  injury.  It  is  also  the  best 
soap  to  use  in  cases  of  eczema.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  best  soap  for  all  toilet 
purposes. 

Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Have  used  and  prescribed  Resinol 
ointment  and  soap  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  Last  case  was  one  of 
eczema  on  face  and  shoulders,  and  of 
several  years  standing.  The  trouble 
has  entirely  disappeared  with  the  use 


of  one  jar  of  ointment  and  one  cake 
of  soap. 

Chas.  Hubley,  M.  D., 

New  York  City. 

I  have  prescribed  Resinol  Ointment 
for  four  cases  of  pruritus  ani  recent- 
ly, and  have  obtained  instant  relief.  I 
have  completely  cured  one  case  of  ec- 
zema with  the  ointment,  and  I  have  a 
number  of  families  who  keep  it  on 
hand  as  a  family  medicine. 

G.  W.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  Resinol  Soap 
entirely  cured  a  bad  case  of  dandruff. 
I  used  it  in  the  following  way :  Two 
nights  each  week  I  made  a  lather,  rub- 
bing it  dry,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
all  night,  washing  it  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  warm  water.  This  was 
done  to  hasten  a  cure  and  the  result 
was  perfect. 

J.  F.  Jones,  M.  D., 
Neodesha,  Kans. 

I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 

Portland,  Me. 

I  am  using  the  fifth  box  of  your 
Resinol  Ointment  and  can  say  that  it 
is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  used 
for  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases,  and  it 
affords  instant  relief. 

A.  J.  Cleland,  M.  D., 
Niles,  Mich. 

Just  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  of 
the  excellent  results  I  had  with  Resi- 
nol in  a  most  stubborn  case  of  Frost 
Bite  this  winter.  It  would  positively 
not  yield  to  any  other  treatment,  and 
by  faithful  use  of  this  preparation  the 
patient  is  now  completely  relieved. 

Jos.  Lebenstein,  M.D. 

670  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Evaporated  Milk. 

When  the  Helvetia  Milk  Condens- 
ing Co.  originated  sterilized  un- 
sweetened condensed  milk  their 
product  was  named  "Evaporated 
Cream" — a  term  descriptive  of  its 
creamy  consistency  and  color,  and 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  older  sweet- 
ened preparation  (a  mixture  of  milk 
and  cane  sugar)  which  had  become 
known  as  "Condensed  Milk." 

In  food  substance  their  product  is 
richer  than  "dairy  cream,"  and  may 
be  used  in  place  of  ordinary  cream ; 
furthermore,  since  it  is  a  form  of 
cream  obtained  by  a  process  of  evap- 
oration, the  name  "Evaporated 
Cream,"  always  accompanied  by  a 
correct  description  of  the  article  on 
labels  and  in  advertising,  seemed  to 
them  quite  appropriate. 

The  National  Pure  Food  Law, 
which  becomes  effective  January  1, 
1907,  carries  a  clause  preventing  the 
sale  of  any  article,  excepting  mix- 
tures and  compounds,  under  a  dis- 
tinctive name.  As  their  product  is 
neither  a  compound  nor  a  mixture, 
their  distinctive  name,  "Evaporated 
Cream,"  is  ruled  out. 

Appreciating  the  benefit  which 
will  accrue  to  the  public  from  the 
Pure  Food  Law  by  giving  protection 
against  fraudulent  products,  the  Hel- 
vetia Milk  Condensing  Co.  cheerfully 
accept  the  above  ruling  and  shall 
in  the  future  sell  their  pro- 
duct under  the  simple  name  of 
"Evaporated  Milk."  The  product 
will  remain  unchanged,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  safe,  uniform  and  satis- 
factorv  substitute  food  for  infants. 


It  is  said  that  sponging  with  coffee 
will  remove  the  greasy  appearance  that 
affects  grosgrain  silks. 


Mothers,  we  Tram  to  mail  vou  our  nth  Catalog,  95  styles  to 


please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  lo  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua  Special,  and  Dreamland 

'ine  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Department  C, 

"incinnati,  Ohio 


Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  £ 


,^  THE  RUDYARD 
SSL  CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
age.    Only    three   buttons.    Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.    Neat,  serviceable  and 
:K«sS:><  Inexpensive.       Write     for  Illustrated 
folder.  If  Interested. 


MRS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


DAINTY  THIJVGS  for  BHBIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sncques.  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  2".c  (stumps,)  tor  two  little  sleevelese 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  Boft 
cotton  yarn)    Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mass 


MOTHER  CRAY'S 
SWEET  POWDERS 
¥  FOR  CHILDREN, 


A  Certain  Cure  for  Feverishness, 
Constipation,  Headache,  Stom- 
,  ach  Troubles,  Teething  Disor- 
ders, and  Destroy  Wormc.  They 
Break  up  Colds  in  2-lhours.  Nineteen 
Mother  Gray,  years  before  the  public.  They  Never 
Nursein  Child-  Fail.    At  all  druggists,  25c.  Sample 

ren's  Home,    mailed  FREE.    Ad.lress  for  sample. 
New  York  City.  A.  S.  OL.HSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Every  part  of  the  quince  is  available 
in  preserving ;  the  eights  when  pared 
being  used  for  marmalade,  preserves, 
and  conserves,  and  the  paring  and 
cores  being  retained  for  jelly,  although 
some  experienced  cooks  will  advise 
that  the  cores  be  discarded  altogether, 
these  being  so  gelatinous  that  they 
make  a  sticky  jelly,  lacking  in  solidity 
and  sparkle.  Others,  again,  insist  that 
the  cores  add  consistency  and  flavor. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST.  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


PRICI 


31. OO. 


If 


if 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


What  is  Catarrh  ? 


.. 

•  » 

o 
o 
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J  Treatment  of  Catarrh 

Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  % 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-  * ! 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
sil, and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
Conditions. 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-^ 
{|  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  $ 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  || 
•  >  Symptoms. 

H     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  # 
?  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  • » 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  \l 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 
■»  »  » «  ♦  »  *  *  *  >t>  *  ■!■ »  *  *  *  *  *  ■!■  *  *  *  *  ■!■ » * »  »     #  <l< »  *  *  *  >V  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  »  *  *  -I'  ♦  *  *  » » * »  » 


"How  Can  I  Care  IMy  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wait, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $f  .00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Dorothy  Ashley 

Nursed  at 
the  Breast 


Donald  Ashley 

Raised  on 
Mellin's  Food 


Look  at  this  picture  carefully ;  it  is  an  unusually 
interesting  one.  When  born  these  twins  weighed 
within  half  a  pound  of  each  other.  Dorothy,  the 
one  to  the  left,  was  nursed,  while  Donald  was  put 
on  Mellin's  Food.  The  above  picture  was  taken 
when  the  twins  were  seven  and  a  half  morths  old 
and  speaks  for  itself. 

This  ought  to  convince  you  of  the  great  merits 
of  Mellin's  Food.  It  ought  to  prove  to  you  that, 
if  you  must  raise  your  baby  on  the  bottle,  Mellin's 


W  L  <  . 

Food  will  cause  him  to  develop  perfectly  and  give 
him   a  strong,   robust,   well-nourished  body. 


We  do  not  claim  that  Mellin's  Food  ana 
milk  is  better  than  mother's  milk,  but  we  do  claim, 
emphatically,  that,  if  an  artificial  food  must  be  used, 
Mellin's  Food  is  the  best  artificial  food  in  the  world 
for  babies. 

It  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address, 
we  will  gladly  send  you  a  sample  Bottle  of  Mellin's 
Food  to  try. 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 


Boston,  Mass* 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pledsure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cranberry  Frappe. — Boil  one  quart 
of  berries  in  one  pint  of  water  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  strain  through 
coarse  cheesecloth,  add  one  pint  of 
sugar  and  boil,  stirring  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  When  cool  add 
until  it  is  as  thick  as  mush.  Serve 
the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  freeze 
in  glasses  with  or  just  after  the  meat 
course. 


Swallowed  foreign  bodies  may,  ac- 
cording to  Blair  Bell,  be  rendered 
harmless  in  their  passage  through 
the  intestine  by  the  administration 
of  a  quantity  of  absorbent  cotton 
plucked  into  small  shreds  und  given 
in  bread  and  milk.  The  foreign  body 
becomes  enveloped  in  the  shreds  of 
cotton  so  that  any  sharp  angles  are 
covered  over  and  injury  to  the  intes- 
tine is  avoided. — Medical  Press  and 
Circular. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safely  Nurser 


219  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fishballs,  dainty  enough  to  satis- 
fy an  epicure,  are  made  from  cold 
halibut,  fresh  cod,  or  almost  any 
white  fish.  Make  them  in  the  usual 
way,  picking  the  fish  to  pieces  with 
a  silver  knife,  and  combining  with 


312  Marbet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mashed  potatoes,  butter,  milk,  and 
beaten  egg.  Season,  and  form  into 
small,  round  balls,  not  larger  than 
an  English  walnut,  and  fry  just  a 
minute  in  deep  fat.  Fishballs  like 
these  are  a  rare  treat. 


is  fitted  with  nn  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  nn  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you.  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <a  COMPANY 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interest*  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXIII.  FEBRUARY,  No.  267. 

The  Care  of  Delicate  Infants  and 
Young  Children. 


In  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  provide  an  infant  with 
breast  milk  the  subject  of  artificial 
feeding  comes  up.  Probably  the  com- 
monest factor  in  the  production  of 
puny  infants  will  be  found  in  mistakes 
in  the  quantity  of  food  given  them. 
Proper  Quantity  of  Food. 

When  a  baby  is  not  thriving  it  is  at 
once  assumed  that  an  insufficient 
amount  of  food  is  taken,  and  probably 
more  is  administered.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not  the  food  taken,  but  that 
which  is  assimilated  that  nourishes  and 
strengthens  the  body.  The  stomach  of 
the  infant  is  very  small,  being  formed 
at  first  of  a  simple  dilatation  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.  As  age  advances  the 
stomach  grows  larger  and  assumes 
more  of  a  horizontal  than  a  vertical 
position.  It  is  the  latter  direction  of 
this  organ  in  early  life  that  makes 
vomiting  so  easy,  being  produced  by  a 
simple  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  stomach,  thereby  throwing 
the  contents  directly  out  of  the  mouth. 
Persistent  vomiting  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  nourishment  is  a  pretty  sure 
indication  that  too  great  a  quantity  has 


been  given,  the  stomach  simply  pass- 
ing off  a  part  of  the  excess.  If  too 
great  a  bulk  of  food  is  constantly 
given,  however,  there  will  follow  a 
certain  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  fol- 
lowed by  chronic  indigestion  and  mal- 
assimilation.  This  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest causes  of  the  starved  condition 
of  infants  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
marasmus. 

Capacity  of  the  Infant's  Stomach. 
In  order  to  know  how  much  food  to 
give,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the 
capacity  of  the  average  infant's  stom- 
ach at  different  ages. 

Quantity  at 
Age.  Each  Feeding 

First  week    1^4  ounce* 

One  to  two  months  2  to  2^  ounces 

Three  to  four  months  4  to  5  ounces 

Five  to  six  months  6  to  8  ounces 

#This  represents  an  average  capacity, 
which  in  some  cases  may  be  slightly 
exceeded.  Because  an  infant  can 
swallow  a  larger  bulk  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  much  exceeding  the  amounts 
here  stated,  as  it  has  just  been  hinted 
that  dilatation  of  the  stomach  will  be 
apt  to  result  and  the  consequences  thus 
prove  unfortunate.    As  a  rough,  but 
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sufficiently  accurate,  measure,  an  ordi- 
nary tablespoon  ful  may  be  considered 
half  an  ounce. 

Pioper  Quality  of  Food. 
The  next  important  point  to  con- 
sider is  what  kind  of  food  to  give  to 
the  young  infant.  For  children  de- 
prived of  breast  milk  healthy  cow's 
milk  is  the  best  substitute.  Many  in- 
fants do  not  thrive  on  this  because  of 
errors  in  preparation.  A  common  idea 
of  mothers  is  that  when  infants  do  not 
do  well  on  average  cows'  milk,  the 
milk  from  one  cow  may  improve  its 
condition. 

One  Cow's  Milk. 

This  is  an 'error.  In  the  majority  of 
such  cases  the  milk  does  not  agree, 
because  it  is  too  concentrated  or  too 
dilute,  or  perhaps  not  fresh  enough. 
The  average  milk  from  a  herd  of  cows 
is  always  better  and  safer  than  that 
procured  from  one  cow.  Cows,  like 
human  beings,  are  subject  to  indiges- 
tion and  various  perturbations  of 
health  that  will  quickly  influence  the 
milk,  rendering  it  too  acid  or  affecting 
its  ingredients.  In  a  herd  of  twenty 
cows  any  defect  in  the  milk  of  one  will 
be  dissipated  in  the  average  healthy 
milk  of  the  others.  When  a  baby  is 
not  thriving,  instead  of  seeking  out 
one  cow,  the  mother  should  rather  look 
carefully  into  the  condition  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  best  average  milk  she  <;an 
procure. 

Objections  to  Cows'  Milk.  • 

The  principal  trouble  with  cows' 
milk  is  that  it  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  caseine  or  cheese  than 
mother's  milk,  and  that  this  caseine  is 
apt  to  coagulate  in  hard,  indigestible 
lumps  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  acid 


stomach.  By  diluting  the  milk  in  or- 
der to  get  the  right  proportion  of 
caseine,  we  diminish  the  fat  and  sugar 
below  the  normal  point.  The  problem 
then  is  how  to  lessen  the  caseine  with- 
out depriving  the  milk  of  cream,  which 
is  exceedingly  necessary  to  an  infant's 
proper  growth  and  development.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is  well,  before 
diluting  the  milk  at  all,  to  let  it  stand 
for  three  hours  in  a  vessel.  By  this 
means  most  of  the  cream  rises  into  the 
top  half  of  the  milk,  which  is  then  sep- 
arated, and  is  the  only  part  of  the  milk 
to  be  employed  in  the  feeding  of  the 
infant.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
mix  these  two  layers  of  milk  in  trying 
to  separate  them.  The  latter  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  pouring  the  milk 
out  of  the  vessel,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully this  may  be  done,  as  the  lower 
layer  will  rise  up  and  a  partial  admix- 
ture follow  during  the  manipulation. 
The  best  way  is  to  dip  out  the  top  half 
with  a  small  cup.  having  allowed  the 
milk  to  stand  in  a  vessel  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  of  this  proceeding.  At 
the  babies'  wards  in  most  hospitals  the 
milk  is  separated  in  a  large,  hollow 
glass  cylinder,  which  is  graduated  and 
furnished  below  with  a  stop-cock  for 
drawing  off  the  milk.  In  this  manner 
the  lower  half  is  first  drawn  off  with- 
out any  agitation  of  the  milk,  and  the 
remaining  creamy  part  reserved  for 
use.  The  ingenious  mother  might  ex- 
temporize an  apparatus  with  a  funnel 
having  a  perforated  cork  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  the  milk  must  be  drawn  off 
slowly.  The  cream  does  not  rise  so 
well  in  a  very  cold  atmosphere,  hence 
it  should  not  stand  in  the  refrigerator, 
unless  it  is  necessarv  tn  keep  it  from 
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spoiling.  As  soon  as  it  is  separated, 
the  part  to  be  used  should  be  kept  on 
ice  until  required  for  consumption.  A 
further  advantage  of  this  process  of 
separation  is  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  indigestible  caseine  is  supposed 
to  settle  in  the  lower  layer  of  milk, 
which  is  not  administered  to  the  baby. 
Proper  Dilution  of  Cows'  Milk. 
Having  procured  our  milk  and  sep- 
arated the  portion  most  suitable  for 
use,  the  question  of  proper  dilution 
next  arises.  This  has  proved  a  vexed 
problem,  as  infants'  needs  and  diges- 
tive powers  vary  somewhat,  but  as  this 
article  is  written  for  the  benefit  of 
delicate  infants  who  need  the  greatest 
dietetic  care,  only  safe  averages  will 
be  given.  It  is  here  assumed  that  only 
the  creamy  portion  of  the  milk  is  em- 
ployed. 

To  close  of  third  week.  ...I  part  milk  to  3  parts 
water. 

Third  to  sixth  week  1  part  milk  to  2  parts 

water. 

Sixth  week  to  third  month. .2  parts  milk  to  3  parts 
water. 

Third  month  Half    milk     and  half 

water. 

Four  and  a  half  months... 3  parts  milk  to  2  parts 
water. 

Six  months   3  parts  milk  to  1  part 

water. 

Many  infants  do  not  require  such 
an  accurate  division  of  the  component 
parts,  but  if  unusual  care  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised it  may  be  well  to  consult  the 
above  table.  Plain  water,  that  has 
previously  been  boiled,  may  be  used 
as  the  diluent,  or  lime  water  when  the 
stomach  is  too  acid.  An  excellent  dilu- 
ent is  barley  water,  but  the  ordinary 
barley  should  not  be  employed  for  in- 
fants under  two  or  three  months  on 
account  of  the  starch  it  contains.  This 
difficulty  is  obviated  by  subjecting  the 
barley  flour  to  prolonged  heat,  which 
changes  much  of  the  starch  into  solu- 
ble starch  and  dextrin,  which  can  be 


digested  by  feeble  infants.  At  the 
babies'  wards  barley  flour  is  steamed 
for  a  week,  day  and  night,  before 
being  made  into  gruel.  The  strength 
is  1  part  of  barley  flour  to  20  parts  of 
water,  to  which  a  pinch  of  salt  is  add- 
ed. Indeed,  a  small  quantity  of  salt 
should  always  be  mixed  with  the  milk 
or  other  food  that  is  administered  to 
the  infant.  An  excellent  food  for  a 
feeble  infant  of  a  few  weeks  is  one- 
third  each  of  top  milk,  barley  ("dried) 
water  and  lime  water.  The  food 
should  be  administered  at  about  the 
temperature  of  99  degrees  Fahr.  If  it 
is  too  hot  or  cold,  irritation  of  the 
mouth  and  stomach  is  apt  to  follow. 
Under  the  age  of  ten  months  it  is  bet- 
ter in  most  cases  to  employ  the  nurs- 
ery bottle,  always  using  the  simple 
black  rubber  nipple,  with  a  very  small 
hole  on  either  side  of  the  extremity. 
The  long  rubber  tube  is  always  bad, 
from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  clean. 
The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  must 
be  employed  with  bottle  and  nipple. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  what 
has  recently  been  said  in  reference  to 
the  various  methods  of  sterilizing 
milk.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
milk  remaining  sweet  during  the  time 
it  is  to  be  kept,  sterilizing  should  al- 
ways be  employed.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  milk  can  be  procured  fresh 
and  kept  in  a  clean,  cool  place,  so  that 
souring  does  not  take  place,  sterilizing 
is  unnecessary.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
sterilizing,  except  in  checking  the  lac- 
tic acid  fermentation  of  milk,  as  far  as 
digestion  is  concerned.  If  there  is 
suspected  contamination  by  disease 
germs,  it  is  likewise,  of  course,  valu- 
able. 
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Proper  Interval  of  Feeding. 

No  matter  how  carefully  prepared, 
artificial  food  is  more  difficult  than 
mother's  milk  for  the  infant  to  digest, 
and  abundance  of  time  should  be  al- 
lowed the  stomach  to  perform  its 
work.  If  a  fresh  supply  of  milk  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  before  the  pre- 
vious feeding  has  been  disposed  of, 
the  latter  will  act  as  a  ferment  and 
start  up  decomposition  and  indigestion 
of  the  former.  A  young  baby  should 
not  be  given  the  bottle  oftener  than 
every  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  older 
infants  every  three  hours.  If  they 
wish  something  between,  a  few  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  plain  water  may  be  given. 

General  Tonic  Treatment. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  put  a  feeble 
infant  upon  general  tonic  treatment 
in  order  to  improve  its  nutrition  and 
increase  its  strength.  The  manage- 
ment of  such  a  case,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  administration  of 
reconstructive  drugs  and  preparations, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
physician.  Very  much  can  be  done, 
not  only  in  preserving  life,  but  in  in- 
suring a  more  healthy  growth.  Vari- 
ous simple  and  efficacious  remedies, 
however,  may  be  employed  by  any 
mother.  Expressed  beef  blood  is  an 
excellent  stimulant  and  tonic  for  a 
feeble  baby,  and  can  be  safely  adminis- 
tered at  a  very  early  age.  It  is  pro- 
cured by  heating  a  piece  of  raw  beef, 
about  half  as  large  as  one's  hand,  be- 
fore a  fire  just  long  enough  to  set  the 
juices  free,  and  then  expressing  all 
the  blood  by  means  of  a  lemon- 
squeezer.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  cool  place,  and  any  fat  that  arises 


is  skimmed  off  the  top.  When  ready 
for  use  half  a  teaspoonful  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  blood  is  mixed  with  about 
six  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and  a  pinch 
of  salt  added.  It  is  often  well  to  warm 
the  preparation  before  administering 
it.  The  water  is  not  necessary  to  its 
efficacy .  although  it  may  hasten  assim- 
ilation, but  is  given  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  fluid,  as  these  infants  are 
often  thin  and  shrunken.  If  there  is 
nausea  and  intolerance  of  fluid,  from 
20  to  60  drops  of  the  blood  may  be 
dropped  directly  in  the  baby's  mouth. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  an  excellent  recon- 
structive in  these  cases.  A  baby  of  a 
few  months  may  take  10  drops  of  pure 
oil  three  times  a  day,  and  older  in- 
fants more  in  proportion.  If  the 
bowels  are  loose  the  oil  should  not 
be  given.  When  a  baby  is  very  weak, 
with  cold  extremeties,  small  doses  of 
whisky  may  afford  relief.  Ten  drops 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  every  three 
hours  may  be  given  to  a  baby  a 
few  months  old.  It  is  safer,  however, 
never  to  give  alcohol  in  early  life  with- 
out the  orders  of  a  physician.  This 
powerful  agent  must  be  treated  like 
other  potent  drugs. 

Bathing  and  Massage. 

Feeble  infants  part  with  animal  heat 
very  readily,  hence  special  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  chill  the  skin.  Mothers 
or  nurses  do  not  always  exercise 
proper  care  in  this  respect.  A  baby 
will  be  kept  uncovered  until  its  lips 
and  finger  tips  are  blue,  and  thus  lose 
a  certain  amount  of  vitality.  Delicate 
babies  should  not  be  bathed  daily  in 
winter,  and  great  care  should  always 
be  taken  to  avoid  chilling.  Add  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a 
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tablespoonful  of  alcohol  to  a  basin  of 
tepid  water,  which  is  deftly  applied 
to  body  and  limbs  without  uncovering 
the  child.  Ne.xt  rub  the  whole  body 
with  the  warm  hand  until  a  glow  is 
produced.  This  may  be  followed  by 
inunctions  of  oil — soft  white  vaseline 
makes  a  good  application — after  which 
the  clothing  is  put  on.  Ordinary  sweet 
oil  or  cod-liver  oil  may  likewise  be 
employed  with  good  results.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  latter  is  the  disagree- 
able smell.  The  application  of  oil  soft- 
ens the  skin,  which  is  apt  to  be  dry 
in  badly  nourished  infants,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  absorbed,  producing  a 
tonic  effect.  Some  children  are  bene- 
fited by  rubbing  with  a  dry  salt  towel. 
This  is  procured  by  soaking  an  ordi- 
nary bath  towel  in  a  basin  of  salt  and 
water,  after  which  it  is  partially  rinsed 
out  and  hung  on  a  clothesline  until 
all  the  water  has  evaporated.  The 
fine  dry  salt  then  penerates  all  the 
meshes  of  the  towel  and  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  skin.  In  bad  cases 
the  towel  may  be  first  warmed  before 
the  fire. 


General  Hygienic  Precautions. 

All  weak  babies  should  be  clothed  in 
soft  flannels,  and  particular  pains  be 
taken  to  keep  the  feet  and  hands  warm. 
The  latter  may  be  accomplished  by 
hot  bottles  if  necessary.  Plenty  of  sun 
is  a  good  tonic.  Always  keep  babies 
in  rooms  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house  when  possible.  In  taking  very 
weak  babies  out  into  the  air  it  is  safer 
to  carry  them  in  the  nurses'  arms.  A 
certain  amount  of  heat  is  thus  pro- 
cured for  them,  and  the  nurse  can 
quickly  tell  if  they  are  chilly  or  fa- 
tigued. When  in  baby-carriage  they 
often  get  sleepy  and  cold  unobserved 
by  the  attendant. 

Finally,  in  trying  to  make  a  weak 
infant  thrive,  no  detail  is  too  trifling 
to  be  over-looked.  The  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  may  lie  in 
a  very  small  margin.  The  gardener, 
by  bestowing  extra  care  upon  the  frail 
sapling,  is  often  rewarded  by  seeing  it 
grow  into  a  vigorous  tree,  and  many 
a  mother  by  working  in  a  similar  way 
over  a  puny  infant  will  have  a  like 
success. 


The  Use  of  Meat  in  Childhood 


When  shall  we  begin  to  give  our 
children  solid  food,  and  when  shall  we 
commence  to  give  them  meats? 
Mother  Nature  has  kindly  answered 
the  former  question  for  us,  and  the 
opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  in- 
terpret her  reply  is  epitomized  in  the 
following  sentences  from  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  this  magazine :  "The  teeth  are 
the  unerring  guide — follow  Nature's 


guide  alone.  Until  the  child  has  four 
molar  teeth,  let  him  have  naught  but 
liquid  or  liquefied  food." 

Even  a  moderate  amount  of  philo- 
sophical acumen  will  enable  us  to 
understand  the  justice  of  this  dictum. 
So  long  as  there  are  no  teeth,  or  only 
cutting  teeth,  whose  function  is  con- 
fined to  biting,  milk  alone  is  the 
proper  food.  By  the  arrival  of  the 
grinding  teeth,  or  molars,  Nature  in- 
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timates  that  her  wonderful  laboratory 
is  ready  for  the  reception  and  trans- 
formation of  foods  requiring  masti- 
cation, and  invites  us  to  their  employ- 
ment. Her  answer  to  the  second 
question,  When  shall  we  give  chil- 
dren meats?  is  somewhat  ambiguous 
and  must  be  sought  in  the  results  of 
individual  experience.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  we  may.  within  certain  lim- 
its, apply  the  same  anatomical  method 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem  which 
we  find  so  useful  in  deciding  when  to 
begin  the  use  of  solid  foods  in  gen- 
eral. In  carnivorous  animals  the  ca- 
nine or  eye  teeth,  are  largely  devel- 
oped, and  are  evidently  intended  for 
the  laceration  of  cohesive  animal  tis- 
sues. Now.  the  first  set  of  human  ca- 
nine teeth  generally  appears  later  than 
any  other  of  the  so-called  milk  teeth, 
except  the  second  molars,  and  so  we 
are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that 
meats  may  best  be  withheld  until  these 
canine  teeth  appear  or  even  until  the 
first  dental  set  is  complete. 

Physiological  chemistry  also  aids  us 
in  deciding  when  to  begin  giving 
meat.  The  best  authorities  in  bio- 
logical matters  tell  us  that  the  hydro- 
carbonaceous  foods,  ;'.  e.,  starches, 
sugars  and  fats,  supply  muscular 
force  and  bodily  warmth,  while  the 
nitrogenized  foods  are  constructive  in 
character,  more  particularly  promot- 
ing the  growth,  development  and  re- 
generation of  the  tissues.  This  view 
was  forcibly  and  happily  presented  in 
a  recent  article  in  Babyhood  in  the 
following  words :  "The  nitrogenized 
foods  are  those  which  are  demanded 
in  structure  building ;  in  short,  from 
which  the  bodily  parts  are  steadily 


built  up,  and,  hence,  are  more  needed 
in  early  life.  The  hydrocarbons  arc 
more  evanescent  in  their  action,  and 
act  rather  as  the  fuel  analogous  to  the 
coal  in  the  railway  engine,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  generates  force 
and  drives  the  machinery." 

It  is  therefore  plainly  our  duty  to 
see  that  our  children  are  provided 
with  such  nutritive  materials  as  will 
furnish  them  with  the  most  complete 
and  symmetrical  physical  development 
possible ;  for,  if  the  right  foods  are 
not  furnished,  the  body  will  be 
dwarfed  and  stunted,  even  if  it  escape 
positive  disease,  and  no  later  efforts 
can  make  good  the  loss  of  these  con- 
structive materials  during  the  criti- 
cal period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  demand  for  tissue-build- 
ing elements  must  be  met  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  foods  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, and  meat  is  the  typical  food  of 
this  class.  All  theoretical  considera- 
tions, therefore,  favor  the  use  of  meat 
in  conjunction  with  other  nitrogenized 
foods,  as  milk  and  eggs,  so  soon  as  the 
teeth  are  adequate  to  its  perfect  masti- 
cation. 

The  majority  of  children  above  two 
years  of  age  thrive  upon  a  diet  into 
which  meats  enter  in  varying  pro- 
portion, but,  in  practice,  the  only  safe 
rule  is  to  be  guided  in  each  case  solely 
by  the  visible  effects  of  the  meat  diet. 
If  much  milk  or  many  eggs  are  used, 
less  meat  is  naturally  required,  and 
it  is  never  desirable  to  furnish  more 
than  one  representative  food  of  the 
nitrogenized  group  at  any  single  meal. 
Thus,  milk  and  meat,  or  eggs  and 
meat,  should  not  be  given  simultane- 
ously, lest  the  digestive  powers  be 
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overtaxed.  Milk  and  eggs  may,  how- 
ever, be  given  together  in  suitable 
quantities,  but  even  these  foods  are 
best  administered  separately. 

Other  questions  of  paramount  im- 
portance, touching  the  use  of  meats 
by  children,  relate  to  the  varieties  of 
meats  to  be  employed  and  to  their 
proper  preparation.  The  best  kinds 
are,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  cold  mut- 
ton, mutton  chops,  venison,  tender- 
loin, sirloin  steak,  lamb  chops,  roast 
beef,  rabbit  meat  and  chicken ;  these 
meats  being  here  arranged  in  the  or- 
der of  their  apparent  relative  digesti- 
bility. Veal,  pork,  turkey,  goose  and 
duck,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
children's  bill  of  fare. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  an  axiom  of  the 
nursery  kitchen,  that  children  should 
not  have  meats  which  are  either  fried, 
hashed,  stewed  or  twice  cooked.  This 
rule  will  exclude  croquettes  and  the 
countless  complex  dishes  elaborated 
by  French  professors  of  the  culinary 
art.  Children's  meats  should  be 
either  broiled,  roasted,  baked  or  boiled. 
Mutton  should  be  thoroughly  cooked, 
i.  e.,  until  it  is  no  longer  red,  but  never 
beyond  that  exact  point,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  lamb  and  to  veni- 
son. Steak  should  be  broiled  rare,  the 
outside  being  coagulated  and  browned 
sufficiently  to  retain  the  juices  of  the 
meat,  and  the  inside  should  be  red,  yet 
not  raw.  In  order  that  these  condi- 
tions may  be  attained,  the  steak  should 
be  rapidly  turned  while  broiling.  In 
some  of  our  best  appointed  cuisines 
meats  are  broiled  beneath  the  fire,  in- 
stead of  above  it.  The  arrangement 
for  the  application  of  this  method  is, 
in    outline,   the   following:   On  the 


lower  side  of  small  gas  pipes,  which 
are  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  are 
numerous  small  apertures  from  which 
the  gas  escapes.  When  ignited,  these 
numerous  gas  jets  look  not  unlike  a 
bed  of  hot  coals  seen  from  beneath. 
The  broiling  iron  is  placed  beneath 
the  flames,  and  thus  the  meat  is 
cooked  from  above.  This  method  ob- 
viates the  loss  of  much  meat  juice 
which,  even  if  it  exudes  from  the 
broiling  surface,  cannot  escape,  but  is 
eventually  re-absorbed  by  the  fleshy 
tissues. 

Roast  beef  should  be  done  rare,  but 
chicken  thoroughly  cooked.  Beef 
juice,  mutton  broth  and  chicken  soups 
are  also  easily  borne  by  children ;  and 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  the 
reader  will  find  a  valuable  article  on 
"Nursery  Cooking,"  which  gives  lucid 
and  comprehensive  directions  for  the 
preparations  of  these  edibles,  together 
with  judicious  remarks  concerning  the 
use  of  various  foods  in  childhood. 

Concerning  the  frequency  with 
which  meat  may  properly  be  given  to 
children,  and  regarding  the  time  of 
day  best  suited  to  its  administration, 
opinions  differ  widely.  The  writer 
believes,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  children  under  five 
years  do  best  with  only  one  meat  meal 
per  diem,  this  being  best  given  in  the 
morning  or  at  noon.  After  five  years, 
both  the  breakfast  and  the  mid-day 
meal  may  include  some  meat.  An 
ideal  dietetic  schedule,  however,  for 
most  children,  would  embrace  eggs  at 
breakfast,  meat  at  noon,  and  bread 
and  milk  at  night,  appropriate  cereals 
being  supplied  with  the  eggs  and  the 
meat. 
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All  meats  for  children  should  be 
carefully  cut  into  little  pieces,  and 
children  old  enough  to  cut  their  own 
meat  should  be  cautioned  to  make  the 
pieces  as  small  as  possible.  In  addi- 
tion, children  should  be  instructed  to 
thoroughly  chew  their  meat,  as  well 

Nursery 

Vegetables. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  read  with  interest  your  remarks  on 
"Vegetables  as  Food  for  Young  Children," 
and  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  upon 
the  subject. 

(1)  Is  boiled  celery  more  easily  digested 
than  when  uncooked? 

(2)  Is  not  the  raw  tomato  easy  to  digest 
if  given  with  only  a  sprinkle  of  salt?  My 
children  enjoy  it  so,  and  I  had  supposed  it 
simpler  than  when  stewed,  as  the  acid 
seems  less  strong. 

(3)  Are  tomatoes,  when  stewed  with 
milk,  suitable  for  children ;  about  half  a 
cup  of  milk  being  used  to  a  pint  of  cooked 
tomatoes? 

(4)  Do  not  dried  split  peas,  stewed  with 
butter  and  salt,  contain  considerable  nutri- 
ment;  and  are  they  difficult  of  digestion? 

(5)  I  see  no  mention  of  beets  in  the 
article  named ;  at  what  age  may  they  be 
given,  if  well  boiled? 

(6)  Ought  not  a  child  of  eight  years, 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  accordance 
with  Babyhood's  ideas,  to  be  able  to  digest 
a  small  quantity  of  parsnips,  onions,  car- 
rots, etc.,  at  dinner  time?  Of  course,  only 
one  variety  at  a  meal. 

(7)  Is  cabbage  admissible  at  this  age, 
and  is  not  raw  cabbage,  with  salt,  more 
easy  of  digestion  than  boiled?  The  child 
is  strong  and  well. 

(8)  Is  cocoa  a  good  breakfast  drink  for 
young  children?    Is  not  pure  milk  better? 

A.  C.  B. 

(1)  Yes.  Uncooked  celery  is  con- 
sidered not  very  digestible,  but  in  an 


as  all  their  cereal  foods,  for  although 
animal  food  may  not  require  so  much 
mastication  as  vegetables,  to  ensure 
its  digestion,  it  should  still  be  present- 
ed to  the  stomach  in  the  most  com- 
plete state  of  disintegration  attain- 
able. 

Problems. 

adult's  dietary  it  forms  so  small  a  part 
of  a  meal  that  it  counts  for  little. 
To  a  child  of  three  or  four  a  single 
tender  slip,  uncooked,  may  be  allowed 
occasionally  at  the  midday  meal. 

(2)  We  do  not  think  the  raw  to- 
mato as  digestible  as  the  cooked.  If 
in  any  particular  case — as  of  your 
children — you  have  found  by  experi- 
ment that  the  raw  fruit  does  not  dis- 
agree, there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  refused. 

(3)  Not  for  very  young  children 
ordinarily.  Children  of  three-and-a-1 
half  to  four  may  take  them  at  midday, 
the  effects  being  noted  in  each  case 
and  the  continuance  of  their  use  being 
governed  by  these  effects. 

(4)  They  contain  a  good  deal  of 
nutriment :  they  resemble  the  cereals, 
but  have  more  nitrogen  and  little  fat. 
If  the  peas  are  thoroughly  cooked  un- 
til quite  soft,  they  are  usually  digest- 
ible to  a  child  able  to  chew  well — 
i.  e.,  one  who  has  its  full  set  of  teeth, 
and  has  learned  to  properly  use  them, 
that  is  to  say,  to  properly  mix  the 
saiiva  with  the  food  as  well  as  break  it 
up.  Soft  starchy  food  needs  chewing, 
but  is  too  likely  to  be  swallowed  with- 
out it. 

(5)  Beets  require  so  much  cooking 
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that  we  generally  do  not  admit  them 
to  the  dietary  of  children  young 
enough  for  Babyhood's  consideration. 
If  very  thoroughly  cooked  and  finely 
cut  up,  probably  at  five  or  six  years 
they  can  be  digested. 

(6)  Perhaps;  it  depends  not  only 
upon  bringing  up,  but  the  natural 
strength,  the  peculiarity  of  the  indi- 
vidual's digestive  power.  The  vege- 
tables mentioned,  particularly  the  first 
and  third,  need  to  be  very  well 
cooked ;  the  tough  central  core  of  the 
carrot  and  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
parsnip  render  them  among  the  more 
difficult  of  digestion  of  vegetables. 
They  all  excite  flatulence,  and  are  not 
suited  to  a  delicate  stomach. 

(7)  Nearly  the  same  remarks  are 
applicable  to  cabbage.  There  are 
many  individual  peculiarities  regard- 
ing the  cabbage  group,  however,  and 
we  have  noticed  that  for  some  the  raw 
cabbage  excited  less  eructation  than 
the  cooked.  But  we  do  not  think  this 
is  uniformly  so.  Some  persons  eat 
cabbage  with  impunity,  others  with 
much  distress.  Hence,  in  giving  it  to 
a  child,  each  time  the  results  should 
be  noted,  such  as  whether  or  not  flatu- 
lence, belching,  rising  in  the  throat, 
etc.,  occur. 

(8)  Yes;  pure  milk,  warmed,  is 
better  for  young  children.  By  cocoa, 
we  understand  an  unadulterated  prep- 
aration of  the  roasted  nut  of  good 
quality.  There  are  all  sorts  of  prepara- 
tions on  the  market,  varying  from  the 
costly  chocolate  down  to  the  husks  or 
shells,  not  to  mention  adulterated  or 
spurious  articles.  For  a  young  child 
the  addition  to  milk  of  a  substance 
rich  ill  fat  and  nitrogenous  substances 


— as  is  really  good  cocoa — makes  a 
mixture,  in  our  judgment,  usually  too 
rich,  unless  it  be  understood  to  be  a 
food  and  not  as  a  drink.  Chocolate 
and  bread  would  make  a  meal,  if  the 
power  of  digesting  fat  is  good.  The 
multitude  of  preparations  of  cocoa 
from  which  the  fat  has  been  more  or 
less  removed  we  do  not  discuss,  as  it 
would  require  a  knowledge  of  each 
preparation. 


Oatmeal;  Sterilized  Milk;  Broths. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  oatmeal, 
soaked  and  then  strained  before  cooking, 
is  harmful  to  give  a  baby?  Does  it  pro- 
duce constipationu 

(2)  Are  there  not  cases  where  milk, 
sterilized,  will  produce  constipation? 

(3)  Is  it  harmful  to  give  the  two-thirds 
milk  and  one-third  water  without  steriliz- 
ing, provided  the  milk  is  known  to  be  good 
and  fresh,  though  brought  but  once  a  day? 

(4)  Will  the  milk  be  sufficient  for  a  baby 
a  year  old?  She  seems  to  crave  something 
else. 

(5)  Would  you  give  her  mutton  or 
chicken  broth  once  a  day,  and  ought  this 
to  be  thickened;  if  so,  with  what?  An 
early  answer  will  greatly  oblige.  A.  R.W. 

( 1 )  We  presume  that  a  baby  of  a 
year — mentioned  in  (4) — is  intended. 
If  you  mean  that  the  uncooked  oat- 
meal is  to  be  strained  after  soaking 
and  the  liquid  part — little  more  than 
oatmeal  water — is  to  be  given  to  the 
child,  it  will  not  do  harm ;  certainly 
it  will  not  constipate.  If  you  mean 
to  give  so  much  of  the  meal  as  can  be 
squeezed  or  rubbed  through  a  strainer, 
everything  depends  upon  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  strainer.  A  child  of  a 
year  cannot  digest  ordinary  oatmeal 
porridge  or  anything  like  it. 

(2)  Yes,  practically.     That  is  to 
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say,  the  milk,  having  been  rendered 
inirritating  by  sterilization,  no  longer 
stimulates  the  bowels  to  the  degree 
that  raw  milk  did,  and  is  constipating 
in  the  same  sense  that  white  bread  is 
constipating  as  compared  with  coarse 
bread  To  speak  more  accurately,  we 
should  say  that  sterilized  milk  was  not 
laxative  as  compared  with  uncooked 
milk ;  and  so  some  infants  become, 
temporarily,  at  least,  more  consti- 
pated than  before. 

(3)  Milk  is  sterilized  not  because 
uncooked  milk  is  surely  harmful,  but 
because  it  may  be.  Milk  coming  from 
a  clean  breast  is  usually  sterile.  Milk 
coming  from  a  carefully  cleansed  ud- 
der of  a  cow  may  be  such.  But  owing 
to  the  filth  of  the  cow's  hide,  and  often 
of  the  udders  and  bag,  there  is  no 
certainty  of  the  milk  ever  being  ster- 
ile, or  even  free  from  visible  dirt  when 
it  is  in  the  pail ;  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  knowing  that  it  is  "good 
and  fresh"  in  a  strict  sense.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  great  proportion  of 
cases  milk  ser.ved  by  a  careful  milk- 
man in  cool  weather,  at  a  not  too  great 
distance  from  his  farm,  can  be  safely 
taken  by  a  child.  But  in  using  it 
unsterilized,  one  must  take  the  chances 
of  perhaps  getting  now  and  then  a 
meal  that  is  not  safe ;  and  the  chances 
increase  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer.  If  one  lives  upon  a  farm 
in  summer,  there  is  less  danger,  but 
it  is  far  safer  to  sterilize  or  boil  the 
milk  even  then. 

(4)  Milk  of  good  quality  is  ade- 
quate, but  it  will  be  proper  and  prob- 
ably advantageous  to  give  gruels  also  ; 
and 

(5)  The  broths  are  quite  admis- 


sible, with  a  little  rice  or  barley  well 
cooked  in  them,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  them  daily.  Nor  are  they 
absolutely  necessary  at  all. 


Meat-Sucking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

When  is  it  advisable  to  give  a  young 
child  a  piece  of  beek  to  suck?     E.  M.  W. 

Unless  suckling  is  unduly  pro- 
longed, we  see  no  reason  for  giving 
any  solid  food  before  weaning.  A 
chicken  bone  or  a  chop  bone,  it  being 
made  certain  that  there  are  no  loose 
pieces  of  bone  which  may  be  sucked 
off  and  swallowed,  is  sometimes  ad- 
missible to  be  chewed  upon,  more  as 
a  substitute  for  a  teething-ring  than 
for  nutriment.  The  giving  of  a  piece 
of  beef  to  suck  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  one  cannot  know  how  much 
or  how  large  pieces  of  the  beef  will 
be  swallowed ;  therefore  our  personal 
preference  is  not  to  give  the  beef  until 
we  are  willing  it  should  be  eaten. 
This,  of  course,  is  after  a  year  old, 
and  often  as  '.ate  as  a  vear  and  a  half. 


Changing  from  Condensed  to  Fresh  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Being  an  inexperienced  mother  of  a  boy 
baby  eight  months  old,  and  unfortunately 
one  of  the  mothers  who  cannot  nurse  her 
child.  I  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to  his 
food.  Since  he  was  two  months  old,  I 
have  been  using  condensed  milk,  as  cow's 
milk  disagreed  with  him.  I  give  him  now 
one  generous  tablespoonful  of  milk  to  two 
and  one-half  gills  of  water,  to  which  I  add 
a  sprinkling  of  salt.  He  thrives,  weighs 
about  22  pounds,  and  has  two  teeth.  I  de- 
sire to  change  him  to  good  fresh  milk,  be- 
cause, as  he  grows  older,  he  should  require 
a  stronger  mixture,  and  I  fear  the  sugar 
contained  may  do  harm.  J.  S. 

We  think  you  will  have  no  trouble 
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in  making  this  change.  At  first  use 
the  milk  somewhat  diluted.  If  you 
make  the  change  at  ten  months,  use  at 
first  two  parts  of  milk  and  one  of  hot 
water.  Sweeten  only  slightly,  if  at 
all.  Very  soon  you  can  give  a  larger 
proportion  of  milk  if  the  first  mixture 
has  been  well  borne. 


Age  and  Weight  as  Standards  of  Feeding. 
Questions  of  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Now  that  Baby  is  progressing  nicely — 
thanks  for  previous  useful  instruction — 
permit  me  again  to  trouble  your  "Bureau 
of  Information." 

(1)  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  average 
weight  for  a  healthy  baby  nearly  six 
months  of  age? 

(2)  Shall  a  baby  be  fed  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  food,  according  to  its  weight  or  age 
— that  is  to  say,  should  a  robust  six 
months'  baby  be  fed  on  no  more  than  a 
baby  of  same  age  but  of  less  weight? 

(3)  Would  you  recommend  oatmeal 
water  for  a  constipated  baby,  and  if  so, 
how  should  it  be  taken  and  how  fre- 
quently? 

(4)  Presuming  my  baby  to  be  born  in 
June  and  being  fed  on  partly  sterilized 
milk  and  breast,  is  it,  then,  advisable  to 
wean  the  child  before  or  after  the  second 
summer  ? 

(5)  At  what  age  is  it  advisable  to  change 
Baby's  food  from  the  above,  and  what  shall 
it  consist  of  during  the  first  period? 

(6)  What  proportions  do  you  recom- 
mend for  sterilizing  milk  at  certain  stages 
of  age  or  weight  of  Baby? 

(7)  Is  it  proper  to  allow  Baby  to  sleep 
in  its  carriage  in  the  open  air?    H.  A.  R. 

(1)  About  fifteen  pounds. 

(2)  This  is  a  somewhat  disputed 
point.  Age  has  generally  been  taken, 
but  more  recently  some  urge  that 
weight  should  be  substituted  as  a 
guide.  For  ourselves,  if  but  one  guide 
is  to  be  taken,  we  think  age  the  safer 


by  far  when  a  child  is  not  noticeably 
ill,  in  which  case  the  diet  would  be  ar- 
ranged to  suit  circumstances.  To  give 
the  reasons  for  this  belief  would  con- 
sume a  good  deal  of  space.  But  in 
practice  we  consider  both  factors  and 
make  allowance  also  for  the  fact  that 
differences  of  appetite  and  require- 
ments exist  in  infancy  as  well  as  in 
later  years.  The  question  is  not  be- 
tween robust  and  feeble  children,  but 
between  robust  and  fat  (often  rickety) 
babies,  who  are  already  usually  over- 
fed, and  who.  if  weight  were  the 
guide,  must  be  still  further  stuffed. 

(3)  Usually  we  do.  A  thin  gruel  is 
made  and  used  instead  of  water  to  di- 
lute the  milk  at  every  feeding. 

(4)  Presuming  also  a  child  in  ordi- 
narily good  condition,  we  should  pre- 
fer to  wean  before  warm  weather. 

(5)  After  weaning,  keep  on  the 
sterilized  milk  through  the  hot 
weather,  diluting  less  than  now.  After 
cool  weather  returns,  say  October, 
when  the  child  would  be  sixteen 
months,  cereals  may  be  added  to  the 
dietary. 

(6)  If  its  milk  is  common  milk — not 
Alderney  or  other  unusually  rich  milk 
■ — at  nine  or  ten  months  it  can  prob- 
ably take  two  parts  milk,  one  of  water, 
and  the  proportion  of  milk  may  be  in- 
creased quite  gradually. 

(7)  Yes.  in  proper  weather,  if  the 
attendant  can  be  trusted  not  to  expose 
it  to  the  wind  and  to  keep  it  warmly 
covered  and  protected. 


Daily  Movements;  The  Bath;  Hair  Curling. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

May  a  much-interested  new  subscriber, 
who  has  her  first  little  darling  to  cherish 
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and  care  for,  come  with  a  few  "Nursery 
Problems  ?" 

(1)  One  that  has  proved  perplexing  is 
the  matter  of  regularity  in  the  action  of  the 
bowels.  My  baby  girl  of  six  months  seems 
healthy  in  every  respect,  but  I  cannot  get 
her  regular  in  this  particular.  I  try  to 
get'  her  to  use  her  chair ;  but  one  day  she 
may  use  it,  the  next  have  no  action,  and 
the  next  have  one  before  she  gets  up  in 
the  morning.  Does  Babyhood  think  it  is 
better  to  allow  nature  its  own  way  (to  a 
certain  extent,  of  course)  when  the  child 
seems  healthy  and  strong,  or  is  it  better  to 
use  some  means  to  cause  an  evacuation 
without  letting  it  go  over  even  so  much  as 
a  day?  I  would  like  Baby  to  use  the  chair 
about  half-past  nine  A.  M. ;  sometimes 
when  I  might  use  a  suppository  for  her  I 
think,  perhaps,  nature  will  do  the  work 
later  in  the  day,  and  not  wishing  to  weaken 
the  power  of  these  organs  by  too  much 
helping,  the  desired  hour  passes.  I  am  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  nursing  Baby  en- 
tirely from  the  breast,  and  she  has  her 
meals  regularly  every  three  hours  through 
the  day. 

(2)  At  what  age  should  there  be  a 
change  from  the  three-hour  system  of  feed- 
ing, and  of  what  should  the  change  con- 
sist? 

(3)  I  have  heard  that  some  successful 
physicians  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
put  a  baby  in  a  daily  bath.  Does  Baby- 
hood consider  this  too  exhausting,  or  is 
there  any  other  objection  to  it? 

(4)  My  little  girl's  hair  seems  to  be  in- 
clined to  be  very  straight,  and  knowing  that 
hair  is  often  '"trained"  to  curl,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  harmless  method  could  be 
used  to  bring  about  such  a  result?  S. 

( 1 )  In  so  young  a  child  it  is  better 
to  secure  a  daily  movement.  The  sup- 
pository applied  at  a  regular  hour  will 
induce  a  regularity  of  habit  which  will 
by  and  by — when  a  more  general  diet 
can  be  allowed  (say  after  two  years  of 
age) — probably  take  care  of  itself,  if 
it  does  not  do  so  much  earlier. 

(2)  After  ten  months  you  can  per- 


haps lengthen  the  interval  somewhat, 
particularly  if  she  be  weaned  and  the 
size  of  the  meals  be  somewhat  in- 
creased. Until  weaning  there  is  no 
change  in  kind,  unless  you  are  obliged 
to  supplement  the  breast  with  auxil- 
iary feeding. 

(3)  As  Babyhood  has  often  said, 
the  "bath"  and  the  "immersion  bath" 
are  not  synonymous.  A  sponge  bath 
is  probably  as  cleanly  as  the  tub-bath, 
but  the  latter  saves  great  labor  to  the 
mother,  hence  its  general  adoption. 
To  a  child  of  ordinary  strength  the 
immersion  in  water  of  proper  temper- 
ature is  not  harmful,  but  probably  ad- 
vantageous :  but  it  is  not  to  be  made  a 
necessity  in  all  cases. 

(4)  We  doubt  if  hair  can  really  be 
trained  to  curl  of  itself :  it  can  be 
curled,  of  course,  and  the  hair  of  many 
persons  varies  from  straight  to  wavy 
according-  to  temperature  and  dryness 
of  the  air  and  degree  of  moisture  of 
the  skin.  When  such  a  tendency  is 
observed,  it  can  be  favored  by  favor- 
ing the  conditions  that  produce  it. 


A  Convenience  for  Ocean  Travel. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Next  summer  I  am  anticipating  a  trip 
to  England.  The  question  of  diapers  for 
the  use  of  my  year-old  baby  arises.  Can 
Babyhood  suggest  any  suitable  inexpensive 
material  which  can  be  used  and  then  de- 
stroyed? S.  C.  S. 

There  are  various  kinds  sold.  One 
of  the  best  known  is  woodwool  dia- 
pers, which  are  very  absorbent.  They 
cost,  each,  about  the  same  as  the  wash- 
ing of  a  diaper  by  a  laundress.  If 
these  are  too  expensive,  probably,  a 
cheap  grade  of  cheese  cloth,  costing 
not  more  than  three  cents  per  yard  if 
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bought  in  quantity,  can  be  used,  and 
will  be  perhaps  less  expensive. 


A  Surreptitious  Banquet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your 
columns  what  results  would  be  likely  to 
follow,  if  a  child  of  two  and  a  half  years 
should  take  the  whole  of  a  small-sized  bot- 
tle of  aconite  pellets?  The  accident  was 
not  discovered  for  several  days,  but  during 
that  time  the  child  was  unacountably  irri- 
table, waking  every  hour  or  two  during  the 
night,  and  crying  out  nervously,  and  being 
quieted  with  difficulty.  Could  this  have 
caused  the  trouble?  B.  P.  P. 

Aconite  is  a  powerful  poison,  but 
the  preparations  of  aconite  are  very 
various  in  strength,  and  the  amount 
contained  in  different  kinds  of  pellets 
widely  differs.  But  the  kind  that  is 
generally  sold  to  the  public  without 
special  directions,  can  be  swallowed  in 
considerable  quantity  without  marked 
effect.  At  all  events  the  effects  of  the 
drug  are  promptly  manifested,  and 
unless  the  dose  used  were  sufficient  to 
produce  decided  early  symptoms  there 
would  be  no  appreciable  after-effect 
the  next  day.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  drug  had  any  effect  in  the  case  of 
your  child  ;  you  would  have  discovered 
it  quickly  enough  if  any  result  had  fol- 
lowed the  eating  of  the  pellets. 


Night-Nursing;   Soothing  Syrups;   Care  of 
the  Finger-Nails. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

O)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  through 
your  magazine,  the  time  or  age  at  which 
the  nursing  period  should  be  extended  be- 
yond two  hours,  and  at  what  intervals  the 
child  should  be  fed  at  the  ages  of  three, 
six,  ten,  fourteen,  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
months?  My  babe  of  two  months  nurses 
with  great  regularity  every  two  Hours  dur- 


ing the  night.  How  early  may  he  be 
trained  to  sleep  through  the  night,  and 
what  is  the  easiest  way  of  accomplishing 
it?  I  dislike  to  hear  a  child  cry  for  an 
hour  or  two,  especially  in  the  night,  and 
am  anxious  to  know  if  the  desired  result 
can  be  brought  about  in  any  other  way. 
My  babe  is  about  two  months  old,  nurses 
regularly  every  two  hours,  taking  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  for  it,  then 
is  as  pleasant  as  can  be  for  about  an  hour, 
after  which  time  he  is  apt  to  be  very  fussy 
until  nearly  time  for  the  next  nursing  pe- 
riod, just  before  which  he  often  cries  him- 
self to  sleep  in  my  arms.  As  he  grows 
fat  and  healthy,  I  cannot  think  that  there 
is  not  milk  enough  for  him. 

(2)  Is  it  best  to  quiet  a  child's  cries  in 
the  arms,  or  make  him  lie  in  his  crib,  as 
many  do?  I  always  have  held  him  after 
nursing  and  rocked  him  to  sleep,  unless 
the  nursing  itself  put  him  to  sleep. 

(3)  In  traveling  with  an  infant  is  there 
any  harmless  mixture  that  might  be  given 
to  soothe  its  cries,  so  that  fellow-travelers 
may  not  be  disturbed? 

(4)  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  best  method 
of  cleaning  and  caring  for  an  infant's  finger 
nails  ? 

(5)  If  one  attempts  to  establish  regular 
times  for  a  morning  bath,  and  for  undress- 
ing preparatory  for  the  night,  should  a 
child  ever  be  waked  from  sleep  to  carry 
out  these  rules,  or  waked  to  nurse  at  regu- 
lar periods  ?  H.  F. 

(1)  The  interval  of  nursing  is  usu- 
ally extended  beyond  two  hours  at 
about  the  age  of  one  week.  From  one 
to  six  weeks  the  interval  should  be 
about  every  two  and  a  half  hours 
through  the  day,  but  there  should  be 
longer  intervals  at  night.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  schedule,  the  result  of 
experience  :  7,  9 :30  a.m.  ;  12  m.  ;  2 :30, 
5,  7:30,  10  p.m.;  3  a.m.  After  six 
weeks  the  space  can  usually  be  mad£ 
longer,  probably  three  hours,  with 
some  night  nursing.  Most  authorities 
recommend  early  cessation  of  night 
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nursing  (i.  e.,  between  10  p.m.  and  0 
or  /  am-.)  ;  some  as  early  as  four 
months ;  and  all  that  we  can  recall,  six 
months.  By  six  months,  five,  or  at 
most  six,  nursings  in  twenty-four 
hours  should  be  enough,  if  the  breast 
is  good,  say  7,  10  a.m.  ;  1,  4,  7,  10  p.m. 
Too  frequent  nursing  changes  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  causes  states 
of  the  stomach  that  are  more  likely  to 
cause  crying  than  waiting  would. 

(2)  It  is  much  better  to  put  the 
child  into  the  crib.  You  will  find  it 
much  harder  to  do  this  than  you  would 
have  done  at  the  start,  but  you  can  still 
do  it  if  you  choose. 

(3)  No.  Efficient  drugs  are  not 
harmless. 

(4)  Precisely  as  you  would  any  per- 
son's, except  that  everything  you  use 
must  be  of  the  softest.  Sponges,  a 
folded  corner  of  linen  or  a  nail  cleaner 
cut  from  a  piece  of  soft  erasing  rub- 
ber. If  the  nails  are  long,  trim  them 
carefully  with  scissors,  not  too  close. 

(5)  Not  unless  the  sleep  is  unusual- 
ly prolonged. 


Dogs  for  Babies'  Playmates. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  what 
breed  of  dog  you  consider  as  the  most 
trustworthy  and  faithful  for  the  playmate 
of  a  child  of  two  years  or  over? 

E.  B.  C. 

On  this  subject  we  cannot  speak 
with  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the 
Kennel  Club,  but  we  will  give  an  opin- 
ion for  what  it  is  worth.  First,  we  do 
not  think  a  house  dog  a  good  playmate 
for  a  young  child,  or  before  the  child 
is  old  enough  to  guard  itself  against 
certain  dangers.    These  are  not  from 


an)  ill  nature  on  the  part  of  the  dog, 
but  from  the  chance  of  its  conveying 
certain  parasitic  diseases,  notably  the 
skin  disease  called  ringworm ;  and  less 
frequently  or  less  unmistakably,  intes- 
tinal worms.  A  little  child  fondles  the 
dog  and  allows  itself  to  be  fondled, 
hence  the  communication  of  the  skin 
disease.  The  intestinal  parasites  seem 
to  come  from  allowing  the  dog  to 
"kiss" — i.  e.,  lick — the  mouth  of  the 
person.  When  a  child  is  old  enough 
to  treat  a  dog  with  kindness,  but  to 
keep  it  from  undue  demonstrations  of 
regard,  these  dangers  are  lessened,  al- 
though we  have  in  mind  a  family  in 
which  the  children  have  suffered  many 
months  from  most  obstinate  ringworm 
acquired  from  a  pet  dog.  These 
chances  seem  to  us  to  outweigh  the 
pleasure  of  having  an  affectionate  ani- 
mal about.  But  others  will  doubtless 
feel  differently.  So,  to  answer  your 
question,  we  would  say  that  an  indoor 
dog  ought  to  be  of  one  of  the  smaller 
kinds.  Our  choice  from  personal 
predilection  would  be  for  some  variety 
of  terrier.  Those  that  have  seemed  to 
us  to  be  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
are  the  fox  terrier,  the  Yorkshire  ter- 
rier or  the  bull  terrier.  The  French 
poodle  fcaniche)  is  reputed  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly intelligent,  but  it  is  rather 
larger  than  we  should  recommend.  Of 
course,  a  house  dog  must  be  very  care- 
fully looked  after  as  to  matters  of 
toilet. 


Bed-Wetting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  little  boy  is  three  years  old,  and 

still  wets  the  bed.    We  have  denied  him 

drink  at  his  evening  meal,  and  taken  him 
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up  at  ten  o'clock,  and  often  once  again 
during  the  night,  all  to  no  purpose.  We 
hardly  think  it  can  be  a  weakness,  for, 
during  the  day,  he  is  able  to  wait  several 
hours.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  to  help 
us  break  the  habit? 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

Among  the  commoner  causes  are : 
Phimosis  (tight  foreskin),  pin  worms 
and  certain  disordered  conditions  of 
health.  In  some  children  bed-wetting 
occurs  only  occasionally,  when  they 
sleep  cooler  than  ordinarily,  or  when  a 
cold  makes  them  more  sensitive  to 
bladder-irritation  than  is  usual.  The 
reason  that  bed-wetting  sometimes  oc- 
curs at  night  to  children  who  have 
perfect  control  of  their  water  by  day  is 
not  that  there  is  a  "weakness,"  but 
that  during  the  unconsciousness  of 
sleep  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the 
bladder,  and  when  it  is  filled  to  a  cer- 
tain point  it  relieves  itself.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  by  reason  of  the  quietude,  the 
activity  of  its  skin  is  less  than  when 
the  child  is  awake,  and  the  secretion 
of  urine  proportionately  increases  in 
rapidity  and  amount.  The  position  of 
the  bladder  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood, as  compared  with  later  years, 
favors  its  prompt  emptying. 

Besides  the  usual  precaution  of  put- 
ting the  child  to  bed  with  the  bladder 
already  emptied,  and  frequent  atten- 
tion which  you  already  employ,  and 
the  insuring  sufficient  warmth  of  cov- 
ering, which  you  probably  attend  to, 
you  would  better  look  to  see  if  the  lo- 
cal conditions  already  alluded  to  (pin 
worms,  phimosis,  etc.)  exist  in  this 
case. 

Just  recently  we  have  noticed  in  a 
medical  journal  a  suggestion  which  we 
repeat  for  what  it  is  worth,  having  no 


personal  knowledge  of  its  efficacy.  It 
is  based  on  the  anatomical  cause  of 
bed-wetting,  and  is  simply  to  raise  the 
foot  of  the  bed  considerably,  so  that 
the  exit  to  the  bladder  being  raised 
that  organ  will  hold  more. 

Besides  all  these  things,  there  are 
various  medicinal  remedies  which  can 
be  employed,  but  the  efficient  drugs  are 
all  too  potent  to  apply  without  explicit 
advice  from  a  physician. 

The  Influence  of  a  Nursing  Mother's  Diet  on 
Her  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  also  a  sub- 
scriber to  Babyhood,  has  a  baby  five  weeks 
old  that  has  colic  quite  severely.  She 
wants  to  know  what  Babyhood  thinks  in 
regard  to  a  mother's  diet  while  nursing 
such  a  child.  Will  fruit  and  vegetables 
harm  the  milk  any,  and  should  she  give  up 
eating  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  both  of 
which  she  eats  with  vinegar? 

There  are  so  many  who  believe  in  eating 
everything,  and  others  who  think  this  in- 
jurious to  both  mother  and  child.  If  a 
baby  is  inclined  to  be  colicky,  wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  give  up  vinegar?    T.  B.  O.  R. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
cannot  be  answered  by  yea  or  nay,  be- 
cause the  results  of  such  diet  seem  to 
be  different  in  different  cases.  It  is 
well  known  that  certain  substances 
eaten  are  eliminated  through  the  milk. 
One  has  only  to  taste  cow's  milk  under 
certain  circumstances  to  know  this. 
Much,  we  believe,  will  depend  upon  the 
digestive  power  of  the  individual.  We 
have  never  seen  any  mention  of  ex- 
periments which  show  whether  or  not 
the  use  of  vinegar  effects  the  acidity  of 
breast  milk.  On  general  principles, 
we  should  suppose  that  it  would  form 
combinations  in  the  digestive  tract  and 
would  not  affect  the  milk. 
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Our  general  rule  in  giving  personal 
advice  is  to  avoid  everything  which  is 
known  to  be  not  easily  digested  by  the 
mother,  and  especially  to  avoid  all 
vegetables  which  have  strong  volatile 
flavors  (onions,  cabbages,  cauliflow- 
ers, radishes,  etc.)  that  are  easily  rec- 
ognized in  milk.  The  two  vegetables 
mentioned  belong  to  the  doubtful  list. 
But  here  is  a  word  on  the  other  side. 
If  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  mother's 
mind,  it  certainly  is  a  trifling  self-de- 
nial to  lay  aside  these  not  very  nutri- 
tious articles  for  a  sufficient  time,  a 
week  or  more,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  baby  is  more  co.mfortable 
when  they  are  not  eaten.  If  Baby  does 
enjoy  the  change,  they  should  be  laid 
aside  permanently  during  suckling. 


A  Substitute  for  the  Nursery  Chair  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  you  know  of  any  article  which  would 
take  the  place  of  the  nursery  chair  for  the 
two  first  months  of  a  baby's  life,  or  until 
he  can  hold  up  his  own  head?  If  so,  would 
you  kindly  send  us  information  of  the  same 
and  oblige.  C.  B. 

We  know  of  no  such  article.  The 
child  should  not  be  set  up  in  any  sort 
of  a  chair  until  he  has  first  shown  a  de- 
sire and  perhaps  the  power  to  pull 
himself  up  into  the  sitting  posture.  In 
the  meantime,  for  his  evacuations  a 
small  chamber  vessel  can  be  held  to 
the  parts,  if  the  need  is  known  in  time. 


Slow     Growth;      Wakefulness;  Gradual 
Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

When  born,  my  baby  girl  weighed  seven 
pounds.  I  engaged  a  wet  nurse  on  the  phy- 
sician's advice.    She  is  twelve  months  old 


at  present  and  weighs  but  sixteen  pounds. 
About  every  three  or  four  hours  the  child 
receives  nourishment.  She  took  whooping 
cough  at  ten  months,  which  is  almost 
gone;  has  three  teeth,  enjoys  the  open  air 
daily,  sleeps  a  wee  bit  during  this  period 
and  is  in  the  best  humor. 

( 1 )  Why  does  she  gain  so  little  as  com- 
pared with  other  "Babyhood  Babies"? 

(2)  At  night  she  usually  wakes  up  four 
or  five  times  and  expects  nourishment 
some  time  in  the  night.  I  pay  very  little 
attention  to  her,  but  she  crows  and  amuses 
herself,  and  insists  upon  coming  in  my  bed 
when  she  awakens.  When  she  falls  asleep 
again,  I  always  tuck  her  in  her  crib.  I 
have  never  given  her  any  anodyne,  though 
sorely  tempted.  Have  I  cause  for  alarm? 
The  doctor  says  some  children  require  less 
sleep  than  others,  and  tells  me  not  to 
worry. 

(3)  I  intend  weaning  her  soon.  Would 
Babyhood  state  explicitly  how  to  experi- 
ment between  nursings?  I  have  had  no 
experience,  but  enjoy  too  much  well-meant 
advice  and  have  no  definite  idea  of  man- 
agement. M.  X. 

(1)  Nothing  being  said  to  the  con- 
trary, we  assume  that  the  tardy 
growth  has  been  pretty  uniform  and 
not  the  result  of  whooping  cough. 
There  are  a  good  many  cases  of  slow 
growth  in  infants  associated  with 
seemingly  ordinary  good  health  for 
which  the  explanation  is  not  immedi- 
ately forthcoming.  It  may  be  that  the 
amount  of  breast  milk  was  small  or  its 
quality  unnutritious,  but  for  the  rea- 
son just  given  we  cannot  assert  that  it 
was  so. 

(2)  The  wakefulness  and  the  slow 
growth  are  not  reasons  for  alarm.  Of 
course  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
sleep  more,  and  it  would  be  more  sat- 
isfactory if  she  grew  faster.  The  doc- 
tor's statement  is  correct ;  all  the  same, 
all  parents  will  "earnestly  covet  the 
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best  gifts,"  as  regards  their  own  chil- 
dren. It  may  be  that  larger  meals,  if 
appropriate  in  quality  and  digestible, 
will  remedy  both  of  your  causes  of 
anxiety. 

(3)  We  would  begin  with  milk- 
prepared  by  the  addition  of  cream, 
water  and  sugar,  so  as  to  approximate 
breast  milk,  and  very  soon  gradually 
diminishing  the  amount  of  water. 
Probably  by  the  time  she  is  eighteen 
months  she  need  have  but  one-fourth 
water  and  by  the  time  she  is  two  years 
she  can  take  good  milk  pure.  In  the 
meantime  add  gruels  of  barley  or  oat- 
meal to  the  milk.  You  will  see  in  an- 
swers to  other  inquiries  details  which 
will  help  you. 


Mistaken  Signs  of  Health. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

In  a  recent  number  you  say,  incidentally, 
"in  practice  we  have  not  rarely  been  asked 
to  admire,  as  evidence  of  unusual  health 
or  strength,  what  we  consider  marks  of 
disease."  Will  you  kindly  indicate  those 
evidences  most  likely  to  lead  a  mother 
astray ;  or  are  they  outside  the  province 
of  the  laity  and  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good  in  the  telling?  May  not  the 
phenomenal  weight  and  cherubic  chubbi- 
ness  of  the  traditional  babe  sometimes  be 
one?  I  confess  to  a  certain  exasperation 
induced  by  too  much  advice,  suggesting 
greater  variety  and  more  frequent  meals 
for  my  ten  months'  daughter,  who  weighs 
seventeen  pounds  only  and  thrives  on  milk 
and  oatmeal.  The  combined  weight  of  ner 
parents  is  less  than  240  pounds.  D. 

You  have  correctly  surmised  as  to 
one  of  the  instances  (quite  a  list  of 
which  could  be  made)  where  diseased 
conditions  have  been  interpreted  as 
signs  of  health.  In  writing  the  para- 
graph quoted,  we  had  particularly  in 
mind  the  excessive  fatness  (often  com- 


bined with  constipation)  of  beginning 
of  mild  rickets,  which  is  very  often 
presented  for  our  admiration,  and  a 
much  rarer  condition,  the  peculiar 
rickety  deformity  of  bones  known  as 
"double  joint,"  which  we  have  had  ad- 
duced as  evidence  of  remarkable 
strength  of  development  in  boys.  In 
fact,  "double-jointed"  is  not  infre- 
quently used  colloquially  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  is  "big-fisted." 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  your  daughter 
weighs  enough  for  her  age.  If  she»  is 
well  in  other  respects,  we  should  say 
to  let  well  enough  alone. 


Condensed  Replies. 

D.  A.,  Chambersbiirg,  Pa. 

A  child  of  ten  months  should  have 
two  naps  if  possible ;  the  amount  of 
sleep  needed  varies  with  different  chil- 
dren. We  should  say  that  two  hours 
a  day  should  be  the  least  to  be  aimed 
at  (a  younger  child  should  have  still 
more — as  much  as  she  will  take).  It 
is  of  no  consequence  on .  which  side 
the  child  sleeps.  When  she  can  turn, 
let  her  consult  her  comfort ;  until  then 
alternate  the  side  on  which  you  lay 
her  down.  If  a  chikl  of  seven  months 
goes  to  sleep  at  7  P.  M.  and  sleeps 
till  3  A.  M.  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
nursing  her  then  if  she  seems  hungry. 
Usually  a  nursing  at  the  parent's  bed- 
time is  preferable,  but,  if  the  child  is 
likely  to  remain  awake  if  taken  up, 
she  may  be  nursed  when  she  wakes  in- 
stead. 

L.  I.,  Alton.  III. 

This  question  answers  itself.  If 
health  were  perfect  there  would  be 
no  departure  from  ideal  manifesta- 
tions, but  the  symptoms  you  describe, 
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occasional  wakefulness  or  a  dream, 
may  arise  from  any  slight  departure 
from  perfect  health.  The  constipa- 
tion you  speak  of,  for  instance,  would 
be  quite  enough  to  cause  them  in  an 
impressionable  child. 
G.,  Winona.  Minn. 

Left-handedness  is  not  such  a 
misfortune  as  you  seem  to  think 
it.  It  is  such  chiefly  in  that  it  makes 
the  left-handed  person  noticeable.  It 
is  not  an  impairment  of  power  or 
success,  except  in  the  use  of  tools  or 
implements  constructed  expressly  for 
use  in  the  right  hand,  like  the  scissors, 
for  instance.  Most  left-handed  per- 
sons can  be  taught  to  use  the  right 
hand  for  most  acts,  but  when  force  is 
required  the  left  hand  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  called  upon.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  well  not  to  neglect  the  left 
hand  entirely.  Since  two  dexterous 
hands  (two  right  hands,  in  other 
words)  are  a  great  convenience,  our 
notion  is  that  she  should  be  taught 
to  use  the  right  hand  for  all  things 
where  the  use  of  the  left  would  excite 
comment,  such  as  the  pen,  the  knife 
at  table,  etc.  The  right-handed  habit 
of  the  civilized  races  seems  to  have 
been  in  considerable  degree  acquired. 
How,  no  one  knows.  In  infancy  it  is 
often  wanting  in  those  not  left-hand- 
ed, and  has  to  be  taught.  And  to  our 
mind  it  is  often  taught  to  a  foolish, 
and  even  harmful  degree,  that  is,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  left  hand  is 
nearly  useless,  except  for  simple 
grasping. 

G.  P.,  Racine,  Wis. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  oil, 
and  sometimes  it  is  an  advantage. 
We  do  not  know  the  preparation  you 


speak  of,  but  on  general  principles 
we  do  not  think  it  wise  to  dose  little 
babies. 

N.  I.,  Salem,  Ore. 

There  is  no  remedy,  in  a  medicinal 
sense.  A  clear  complexion  is  partly 
a  natural  peculiarity,  but  one  that  is 
not  clear  may  be  improved  by  care 
as  to  habits  of  eating  and  hygiene, 
attention  to  toilet,  avoidance  of  irrita- 
ting exposure,  etc.  All  that  tends  to 
good  health  helps  to  clear  the  com- 
plexion. 

L.  T.  A.,  New  York  City. 

Give  the  child  first  one  meal  of 
artificial  food  per  day,  the  meal  taking 
the  place  of  a  nursing.  Soon  give  two 
meals,  each  in  place  of  the  breast, 
Gradually  increase  until  the  meals  are 
all  artificial  and  the  breast  is  aban- 
doned. 

D.  L..  Webster,  Mass. 

A  better  wayr  is  to  have  a  pad  which 
is  not  flat,  but  more  nearly  hemispher- 
ical in  shape.  The  rounded  side  en- 
tering the  navel  will  keep  back  the 
protrusion  without  tight  girdling. 

E.  S.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

The  spring  heel  being  simply  a 
thickening  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe  at 
the  heel,  we  do  not  think  it  import- 
ant whether  or  not  it  be  used.  If  the 
child  is  steady  and  firm  upon  its  feet, 
the  spring  heel  is  safe  enough ;  if  he 
is  clumsy,  delay  their  use. 

An  Appreciative  Subscriber,  Dallas, 
Tex, 

Apparently  there  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar about  the  case  of  your  child.  It 
has  two  teeth  and  probably  has  others 
on  the  way  which  make  the  child 
somewhat    uncomfortable.     Tact  in 
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managing  her  w  ill  doubtless  bring  her 
back  to  regular  habits  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. With  every  month  a  child  gains 
intelligence  and  this  intelligence  is 
largely  exerted  in  having  things  its 
own  way.  We  do  not  know  abouc 
"transition  periods,"  except  that  every 
change  in  an  infant's  development  is 
a  transition,  every  day  and  every  hour 
brings  one.  Some  process  in  develop- 
ment, like  the  appearance  of  the  teeth, 
for  instance,  are  more  evident  to  the 
eye,  and  become  mile-stones,  so  to 
speak. 

E.  C.  D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  condition  is  this :  The  child, 
at  birth  a  very  large  one,  had  nearly- 
doubled  its  weight  at  twelve  months 
and  had  then  eight  teeth,  since  which 
time  it  has  gained  little  and  has  cut 
no  more  teeth.  It  is  the  rule  to  ex- 
pect an  infant  to  double  its  birth 
weight  by  five  months,  although  it  is 
not  usually  true  of  children  who  were 
very  heavy  at  birth.  The  average 
weight  at  twelve  months  is  20  to  22 
lbs.  The  inference  is  that  she  was 
better  nourished  during  her  first  year 
than  since. 

H.  H.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Oatmeal  gruel  is  made  in  many 
ways  to  suit  taste,  i.  e..  with  or  with- 
out milk,  with  or  without  sugar,  etc. 
It  should  always  be  salted.  When 
used  as  a  laxative  diluent  of  milk  it 
should  be  made  only  of  oatmeal,  boil- 
ing water  and  salt.  Four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  the  meal  will  be  enough  for  a 
quart  of  water.  Add  salt,  say  half  a 
teaspoonful,  to  the  oatmeal  in  the 
cooking  vessel ;  pour  on  the  quart  of 
water.  The  precise  method  and  time 
of  cooking  will  depend  upon  whether 


M  il  use  a  double  "farina"  kettie  or  a 
simple  saucepan.  In  the  latter  case  it 
must  be  stirred  to  prevent  burning, 
and  the  evaporated  water  made  good 
from  time  to  time.  An  hour's  boil- 
ing is  usually  enough.  You  may  safe- 
ly alternate  with  Mellin's  Food. 
R.,  Webb  City,  Mo. 

The  various  kinds  of  microbes 
(microscopic  organisms)  have  re- 
ceived different  generic  names,  some- 
times from  their  appearance.  One 
group  of  elongated  ones  are  called 
bacilli — bacillus  being  the  Latin  for  a 
little  stick,  a  rod. 
A.  P.  D.,  Toledo,  O. 

Assuming  that  we  did  consider  that 
such  a  child,  whose  weight  was  be- 
yond the  average,  was  really  insuffi- 
ciently nourished,  what  would  be  the 
food  we  should  add?  Would  it  be 
starchy  food,  like  bread  or  crackers, 
cereals  or  potatoes?  Now,  for  the 
proper  digestion  of  starchy  articles, 
they  must  be  well  chewed  and  mixed 
with  saliva.  A  child  without  chewing 
teeth  cannot  chew  well,  but  if  he  had 
abundant  saliva  we  might  let  him  try 
some  of  the  starchy  articles.  But 
they  must  be  given  in  such  a  way  that 
the  saliva  shall  be  mixed  with  them. 
This  is  not  by  mixing  them  with  milk 
to  be  quickly  swallowed,  but  by  giv- 
ing them  as  dry  as  possible,  so  that 
they  must  be  sucked  and  chewed  a 
great  deal  before  swallowing.  For  in- 
stance, giving  a  crust  of  bread  from 
which  the  soft  part  has  been  scraped 
away,  or  a  slice  of  stale  bread  browned 
slowly  in  the  oven,  "buttered  when 
cold  if  butter  be  desired,  is  a  favorite 
method  with  us  for  accomplishing  this 
purpose.    The  kinds  of  soda  crackers 
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we  are  familiar  with  are  generally 
crumbly  and  not  very  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  If  browned,  as  before 
described,  slowly  in  the  oven  to  a 
golden  brown  tint,  they  will  do  better. 
There  are  many  things  that  may  be 
given,  but  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  the  questions  propounded. 
H.  I.,  Lorain,  O. 

After  a  child  begins  to  talk — that 
is  to  say,  to  utter  distinct  words — his 
progress  generally  is  very  rapid,  and 
the  inclination  to  jot  down  each  new 
words  will,  to  the  observant  mother, 
be  almost  irresistible.  But  what  is 
really  characteristic  of  the  child's  de- 
velopment is  not  so  much  his  ability 
to  add  to  his  stock  of  words  as  his 
power  to  express  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  It  may  be  the  manner  of 
saying  a  very  simple  sentence  that  will 
really  show  what  is  working  within 
the  child's  mind.  Thus  sometimes  a 
complex  action  of  the  mind  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  baby  to  say,  "See 
there" ;  he  must  not  only  observe 
something  with  great  interest,  but  he 
wishes  some  one  else  to  observe  it 
also.  A  careful  consideration  of  his 
speech  and  the  circumstances  prompt- 
ing it  will  enable  the  intelligent  moth- 
er to  judge  of  the  rapidity  of  his 
progress.  To  note  this  progress  peri- 
odically, say  from  week  to  week 
(making  allowance,  of  course,  for  an 
occasional  striking  utterance  in  the  in- 
terval), will  be  an  easy  and  pleasant 
task. 

A.  T.,  Paris,  Tex. 

He  weighs  enough,  and  consider- 
ably more  than  the  average  infant. 
While  it  is  true  that  an  average  baby 
is  expected  to  have  doubled  its  weight 


at  five  months,  this  is  not  true  for  ba- 
bies excessively  heavy  at  birth.  The 
average  weight  is  not  far  from  seven 
pounds;  a  gain  of  seven  doubles  it, 
making  fourteen ;  but  the  ten-pound 
baby  cannot  be  expected  to  gain  any 
more  under  ordinary  circumstances 
than  the  average,  which  would  make 
seventeen  instead  of  twenty  pounds 
for  him  at  five  months,  and  so  on.  It 
is  very  likely,  but  not  proved,  that 
your  milk  is  no  longer  equal  to  his 
needs,  and  that  one  or  two  artificial 
feedings  (or  even  more)  might  be 
given  daily  in  place  of  the  breast. 
P.  E.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth,  like  that  of  all  physiological 
processes,  varies,  the  limits  of  normal 
variation  not  being  very  sharply  de- 
fined. Individual  and  family  peculari- 
ties  count  for  a  good  deal  in  teething, 
and  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  a 
moderate  delay  beyond  the  average 
time  as  a  sign  of  sickness  or  weak- 
ness in  a  child  otherwise  seemingly 
in  good  health.  Your  child  will  prob- 
ably do  well,  but  it  may  need  some 
nourishment  beyond  your  breast 
milk. 

.1/.,  New  Berne,  N.  C. 

It  is  really  of  no  great  importance, 
provided  the  pillow  is  flat  and  thin.  If 
a  child  were  to  lie  flat  upon  the  back 
it  would  be  better  to  have  no  pillow. 
If  upon  the  side,  as  adults  sleep,  a  thin 
pillow  would  be  better.  In  fact,  the 
infant,  after  it  is  able  to  move,  lies 
in  a  very  composite  way.  and  prac- 
tically it  seems  to  us  that  a  slight  lift 
to  the  head,  just  to  save  the  neck  from 
twisting,  is  rather  the  more  comfort- 
able. 
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(/'.  //'.,  Logansport ,  Ind. 

Adenoid  growths  or  abnormal  glan- 
dular enlargement  at  the  back  of  the 
nose  are  probably  responsible  for 
~7*  ore  cases  of  earache  and  running 
ears  in  children  than  any  other  cause. 
Your  child  ought  to  be  examined  by 
a  competent  specialist. 
F.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Of  course,  a  child  of  16  months 
ought  to  have  been  weaned  some 
months  ago.  In  weaning  your  child 
it  may  be  wise,  for  reasons  given  in  a 
late  article  on  "Mixed  Feeding,"  to 
begin  with  a  food  rather  more  dilute 
than  would  be  correct  if  the  child  had 
already  been  taking  artificial  food  for 
some  time. 
S.  T.,  Deer ing,  Me. 

The  belief  that  long  hair  is  weak- 
ening is  very  common,  but  we  know 
of  no  real  ground  for  it.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  it  may, 
like  any  excessive  growth  of  body,  be 
weakening,  if  proper  nutrition  is  not 
kept  up,  just  as  we  hear  the  expres- 
sion, "the  child  has  outgrown  its 
strength."  In  such  cases  the  indica- 
tion is  not  to  try  to  stop  the  growth, 
but  to  spare  the  child  taxing  occupa- 
tions, and  see  to  its  nutrition,  until  the 
balance  is  restored. 
D.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  morbid  appetite  is  not  rare,  but 
usually  is  found  in  connection  with 
disordered  digestion  or  a  disordered 
nervous  system,  and,  in  adults  at  least, 
in  connection  with  the  hysterical  pe- 
culiarity. Examine  in  these  directions 
for  a  cause. 
M.  T.,  Davenport ,  la. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  skin  of 
the  whole  body  must  be  made  in  all 


uncertain  cases  of  illness  in  order  to 
disci  iver   the   first   manifestations  of 
the  eruptive  fevers,  such  as  scarlet- 
fever  and  measles. 
S.,  Lezviston,  Me. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much 
nourishment  a  child  has  been  getting 
from  a  breast  16  months  old.  Feed 
five  times  a  day.  Watch  the  effects. 
If  she  digests  the  mixture  continue, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  diminish  cream 
and  water  slightly  (unless  the  child  is 
constipated),  and  make  up  the  amount 
with  milk.  If  it  is  not  well  digested, 
diminish  amount  of  milk  in  propor- 
tion to  cream  and  water. 

A.  G.,  Frederick,  Md. 

There  being  no  mention  of  any  de- 
formity of  the  foot,  such  as  clubfoot, 
we  suppose  that  the  difficulty  is  only 
one  of  inward  rotation  of  the  limb. 
Notice  if  he  be  bow-legged.  If  not, 
probably  no  apparatus  is  needed. 
Manipulation  of  the  limbs  when  he  is 
not  walking,  rotating  them  outward 
and  kneading  the  muscles  that  form 
the  buttock,  and  when  he  is  older  call- 
ing his  attention  frequently  to  his 
habit,  will  probably  cure  it. 

B.  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

If  you  "have  every  confidence"  in 
your  physician,  why  not  rest  in  that 
confidence?  If  you  feel  uneasy,  just 
tell  him  that  you  would  be  glad  of  a 
special  opinion,  and  he  will  also  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  it ;  for  if  he  is 
right  he  will  be  confirmed,  if  there  is 
doubt,  he  will  share  the  responsibility. 
P.  S.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Local  treatment  consists  of  gargles 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  alum,  glycerole 
of  tannin,  tincture  of  iodine,  compres- 
sion of  the  tonsils,  etc.    But  all  these 
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remedies  are  of  little  or  no  value,  for 
if  they  cause  the  tonsils  to  shrink 
somewhat,  another  attack  of  tonsilitis 
will  cause  them  to  swell  again.  And 
if  the  tonsils  are  considerably  en- 
larged, thickened  and  hypertrophied, 
these  remedies  are  entirely  useless. 
Experimenting  with  them  is  simply  a 
waste  of  time  and  effort,  while  the 
longer  the  tonsils  are  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  more  injury  is  caused  and 
the  more  lasting  are  the  harmful  ef- 
fects. This  being  the  case,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  strongly  advise  the  removal 
of  chronically  enlarged  tonsils  as 
early  as  possible.  They  may  be  re- 
moved in  children  four  or  five  years 
old  with  safety,  and  even  at  the  age 
of  three.  The  operation  is  simple, 
with  the  use  of  cocaine  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  painless  in  the  majority  of 
cases  and  if  properly  performed  with 
the  tonsilitome,  not  at  all  dangerous. 
It  is  therefore  most  reprehensible  neg- 
lect not  to  remove  enlarged  tonsils, 
when  we  consider  the  serious  damage 
caused  by  their  prolonged  presence, 
not  only  to  the  surrounding  organs, 
but  to  the  general  health. 

/.  F.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  child  has  food  enough.  She 
has  some  food  (bread,  toast,  boiled 
rice)  which  requires  chewing  for 
proper  digestion,  and  she  has  no 
chewing  teeth.  She  will  probably  do 
better  on  milk,  broth  and  egg  alone 
until  she  has  these  teeth.  She  is  not 
quite  up  to  average  weight,  but  that 
alone  is  not  adequate  ground  for 
worry.  If  you  have  to  go  to  another 
town  the  diet  we  speak  of — the  milk 
being  good  and  sterilized — will  prob- 
ably keep  her  from  diarrhoeas. 


P.  R.  D.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

The  best  provision  for  nursing  is 
this:  Keep  the  general  health  1:1  the 
best  condition  you  can.  Nourish 
yourself  well,  without  over-feeding. 
Whenever  possible,  avoid  worry  and 
over-fatigue.  Wholesome  work  and 
occupation  is  beneficial.  If  you  have 
suckled  a  child  before,  your  breasts 
will  need  no  especial  attenion.  If  not, 
daily  coax  out  the  nipples  with  the 
fingers,  and  harden  them  by  bathing 
daily  with  a  solution  of  alum  in  alco- 
hol. This  is  to  prevent  the  baby's 
sucking  from  the  cracking  nipple. 
Wash  the  nipple  before  and  after  each 
suckling.  We  have  no  faith  in  arti- 
ficial tonics. 

T.  G.  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  taking  of  five  ounces  of  food 
every  two  hours  is  certainly  crowding 
the  poor  baby  pretty  badly,  and  as 
soon  as  your  physician  recovers  you 
would  better  call  him,  so  that  he  may 
assist  you  in  getting  your  baby  into 
a  safer  way  of  feeding. 

B.  ,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Milk  in  some  form  is  desirable.  It 
is  not  absolutely  indispensable.  Meat 
twice  a  day  is  undesirable  for  most 
children  of  her  age,  presumably  for 
her.  Broths  and  an  occasional  egg 
make  good  substitutes  for  the  milk 
and  meat.  Probably  she  will  return 
to  the  milk  after  a  while.  If  not, 
there  are  many  things  that  can  be 
cooked  in  or  with  milk  which  are  nu- 
tritious, wholesome  and  palatable. 

C,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

The  getting  a  truss  which  is  really 
comfortable  and  the  keeping  it  ad- 
justed and  in  order  is  a  tedious  and 
vexatious  undertaking,  and  unfortu- 
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nately  trusses  are  not  always  success- 
ful ;  but  if  they  do  not  cure,  they  pre- 
vent greater  mischief  ensuing.  The 
care  of  a  rupture  should  be  as  con- 
tinuous as  practicable  under  the  ob- 
servation and  direction  of  a  good 
surgical  practitioner.  Writing  will 
do  no  good.  It  is  the  practical  teach- 
ing how  to  apply  and  retain  the  sup- 
port of  this  part,  and  the  persistent 
carrying  out  of  his  instruction  on 
your  part  which  will  win  the  game. 
E.  A.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Keep  the  mouth  very  clean,  wash- 
ing it  (with  weak  borax  water  for  in- 
stance) after  each  feeding,  and  keep 
the  child's  nutrition  as  good  as  you 
can.  Teething  is  easy  in  healthy  chil- 
dren. 

H.,  Peoria,  III. 

"Water  on  the  brain"  is  a  popular, 
not  a  scientific  phrase  It  means  an  un- 
natural collection  of  liquid  within  the 
skull.  The  name  therefore  is  made 
to  apply  to  several  disorders  which  to 
the  physician  are  distinct.  Ordinarily 
it  applies  to  the  acute  or  chronic  type 
of  hydrocephalus.  The  former  is 
usually  a  synonym  for  tubercular 
meningitis,  the  cause  being  the  deposit 
of  tubercle  on  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  The  chronic  form  depends 
upon  several  causes,  some  known, 
some  in  dispute. 
M.  R.,  Portland,  Ore. 

You  do  not  tell  how  much  of  the 
food  the  child  takes  per  day.  It  is 
nearly  pure  cow's  milk,  and  if  he  di- 
gests it  in  any  quantity  he  has  a  very 
remarkable  digestion.  The  food  you 
speak  of  is  rather  laxative  and  might 
help  the  constipation,  but  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  the  makers  to  use  it  as 
directed  upon  the  label  and  not  to  add 


it  to  nearly  pure  cow's  milk.    The  ear 
should  be  kept  in  proper  place  and 
shape  by  tying  over  it  a  light  night 
cap  or  bandage. 
D.  T.,  Little  Falls,  Minn. 

You  may  wean  at  one  year  of  age. 
Do  not  try  to  give  porridge,  etc.,  until 
you  have  taught  the  child  to  take 
milk  and  broths,  and  plain  bread  and 
butter  of  good  quality. 
"An  Old  Subscriber,"  Boston. 

The  child  probably  has  enough 
food.  While  not  very  large  in  amount, 
it  is  very  rich  in  kind  and  very  nu- 
tritious. If  her  digestion  seems  to  be 
equal  to  it,  it  need  not  be  changed. 
Will  she  not  take  bread  and  butter? 
If  it  agrees,  we  see  no  need  of  change 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  but  she 
may  have  the  baked  apple,  one  ordi- 
nary-sized apple,  freed  from  core  and 
skin,  of  course.  This  would  be  a  part 
of  the  dinner  meal  at  which  there  is  no 
milk.  Other  fruit,  such  as  prunes,  can 
be  substituted,  if  thoroughly  cooked 
and  prepared,  the  pulp  only  being 
eaten.  Regarding"  fresh  fruit,  eaten 
raw,  we  can  only  say  that  as  much  if 
not  more  depends  upon  the  ripeness 
and  freshness  of  the  fruit  as  upon  the 
kind.  Sour  or  unripe  fruit  or  stale 
fruit  is  always  to  be  avoided. 
R.  P.,  Quincy,  111. 

Most  "new"  babies  "toe  in,"  at 
times,  but  we  presume  you  refer  to  a 
permanent  toeing-in.  This  is  a  usual 
accompaniment  of  the  bow  leg,  and  if 
the  two  conditions  are  in  the  same 
child,  the  same  braces  or  the  same 
manipulations  which  are  applicable  to 
one  can  be  extended  to  meet  the  far- 
ther indication.  The  braces,  if  need- 
ed, must  be  ordered  by  the  attending 
physician. 
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TEACHING  NUMBERS. 

When  the  child  has  gained  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  reading,  say 
in  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  number 
work  may  be  taken  up.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  already  had  numbers 
in  his  reading  lessons,  and  to  have 
obeyed  all  such  instructions  as 
"Lay  three  blue  circles,"  "Make  a 
cross  with  four  red  sticks,"  "Put 
five  purple  squares  in  a  row,"  so 
that  he  has  a  fair  idea  of  number  as 
wholes,  up  to  six  or  seven. 

Now,  the  methods  of  teaching 
numbers  to-day  are  vastly  different 
from  those  in  vogue  when  you  and  I 
were  children.  How  well  we  -all  re- 
member those  dreadful  "table  cards" 
which  had  to  be  mastered  ere  we 
were  promoted  from  the  Primary 
School !  Forty-eight  tables  those 
wretched  cards  held,  twelve  tables 
in  each  of  the  four  fundamental 
rules,  or,  as  we  little  folks  used  to 
say,  twelve  "ands,"  twelve  "lesses," 
twelve  "times."  and  twelve  "ins." 
Think  of  it,  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six combinations,  to  be  learned 
by  rote  and  recited  "forward,  back- 
ward, and  skipping  around  !"  Our 
little  ones  have  no  such  bugbear 
set  before  them.  They  learn  the 
four  operations  by  working  out  each 
problem  with  objects,  and  this  must 
be  remembered  in  teaching  your  lit- 
tle ones — object  teaching  must  pre- 
cede figuring,  if  you  want  arith- 
metic to  be  anything  more  to  him 
than  "juggling  with  figures." 

First  take  up  two.  Now,  don't 
say,  "But  he  knows  two  already," 


for  that  is  one  reason  for  beginning 
there.  "From  the  known  to  the 
unknown"  is  one  of  the  rules  to  be 
always  followed.  Ask  him  to  bring 
you  one  block,  and  then  one  more. 
Ask  him  how  many  he  has  brought. 
Tell  him  to  put  one  book  on  the 
table,  then  another  book.  Let  him 
draw  on  his  blackboard  one  apple 
and  one  more  apple.  Now,  you 
could  teach  him  the  signs  -|-  and  =, 
calling  them  "and"  and  "are,"  and 
he  will  draw  many  little  number 
stories,  as,  "One  kitty  -)-  (and)  one 
itty  =  (are)  two  kitties." 

A  little  encouragement  now  will 
develop  a  love  of  drawing  which 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  him. 
Never  laugh  at  his  drawings,  no 
matter  how  funny  they  may  be,  and 
he  will  soon  illustrate  every  problem 
very  satisfactorily  to  his  little  self. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  take  your  turn  at 
it,  too.  "Oh,  but  I  cannot  draw," 
I  hear  you  say.  A  child  is  easily 
suited.  With  his  vivid  imagination 
a  few  marks  will  seem  a  lifelike 
representation  of  a  cat,  tiger,  or 
pig,  even  if  they  look  very  much 
alike.  Squares,  circles,  triangles, 
stars,  flags,  tops,  boxes,  leaves, 
fruit,  flowers,  and  many  other  ob- 
jects are  very  simple  indeed  to 
draw.  Do  not  spend  more  than  ten 
minutes  at  a  time  on  number  work 
at  first.  Devote  the  whole  time, 
during  the  first  lesson,  to  the  fact 
that  one  and  one  make  two.  I 
should  not  teach  any  signs  but  these 
two  until  I  took  up  figures.  Next 
day  ask  him  to  get  two  apples,  and 
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give  you  one.  Now  ask,  "How 
many  apples  did  you  get?"  "How 
many  did  you  give  me?"  "How 
many  had  you  left?"  "Then  one  ap- 
ple from  two  apples  leaves  how 
many  apples?" 

"Get  two  blocks,  (iive  me  two. 
How  many  have  you  ?  Then  two 
from  two  are  how  many?" 

In  the  same  way  .show  him  that 
there  are  two  ones  in  two,  that 
there  is  but  one  two  in  two,  and 
that  one-half  of  two  is  one.  In 
teaching  one-half,  let  him  cut  apples, 
bread,  paper,  and  many  other  things 
into  halves,  to  insure  his  understand- 
ing the  fact  that  one-half  is  one  of 
two  equal  parts  of  a  thing.  This 
seems  so  simple  to  us,  but  one  has 
but  to  listen  to  a  child's  talk  of  the 
"biggest  half"  to  see  that  it  is  not 
so  simple  to  its  mind.  After  he  has 
carried  out  your  directions  and  seen 
for  himself  that  two  less  one  is  one, 
for  instance,  tell  him  a  number  story 
like  this:  "If  Santa  Claus  brought 
you  two  new  drums,  and  you  gave 
one  to  poor,  lame  Robbie,  how  many 
boys  would  have  drums?  How 
many  would  you  have  left?"  En- 
courage the  child  to  tell  you  number 
stories,  and  always  answer  his 
stories  as  he  does  yours.  I  have 
never  seen  a  child  who  did  not  de- 
light in  "being  teacher"  and  telling 
these  little  stories.  When  he  shows 
-signs  of  weariness,  stop  at  once. 

Number  work  can  be  correlated 
with  busy  work  if  the  mother  has 
obtained  some  of  the  material  sug- 
gested in  some  suitable  primer.  For 
instance,  the  child  may  make  a  pa- 
per chain  in  twos — two  red  links  and 


two  green.  He  may  lay  tablets  or 
sticks  the  same  way,  or  he  may  see 
how  many  different  patterns  he  can 
make,  using  only  two  sticks  in  a 
pattern.  Do  not  have  this  busy  work 
immediately  after  his  lesson  in  num- 
bers. It  is  well  for  the  child,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  regular  time  each 
day  for  busy  work,  as  it  will  pre- 
pare him  for  the  enforced  quiet  of 
the  school  room  later  and  for  the 
regular  routine  there.  It  is  a  great 
help  to  the  mother,  too,  as  it  answers 
the  ever-recurring  "What  can  I  do 
now,  mamma?" 

If  this  kindergarten  material  is  be- 
yond the  mother's  purse — and  kin- 
dergarten supplies  arc  expensive — 
she  can  make  very  good  substitutes 
herself.  A  box  of  wooden  tooth- 
picks will  do  nicely  for  stick  laying. 
These  can  be  used  as  they  are,  or 
colored  with  dyes.  The  dyes  come 
four  colors  in  a  package.  I  have 
colored  light  brown  manila  paper 
with  these  dyes,  pressing  each  sheet 
with  a  hot  iron.  This  and  the  col- 
ored wrapping  paper  make  good 
chains,  circles,  squares,  etc.  This 
kindergarten  work  is  a  great  help 
in  the  teaching  of  numbers. 

When  the  child  knows  all  about 
two,  take  up  three.  He  may  learn 
that  one  and  one  and  one  are  three, 
that  two  and  one  are  three,  and 
that  one  and  two  are  three,  which 
is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  to  a 
child.  He  can  learn  how  many  ones 
and  how  many  twos  there  are  in 
three,  and  what  three  less  one  and 
three  less  two  are,  always  first  actu- 
ally doing  the  work,  finding  it  out 
for  himself  by  means  of  objects,  then 
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by  means  of  number  stories  and 
drawing.  Never  mind  if  three  mice 
in  a  nest  do  look  like  three  long- 
tailed  commas  enclosed  by  a  very 
crooked  line.  If  it  illustrates  the 
point  that  is  sufficient.  You  are 
teaching  numbers,  not  art.  Take  up 
one  number  at  a  time  in  this  way, 
being  sure  that  he  knows  one  num- 
ber before  taking  up  the  next,  and 
having  for  your  motto,  "Make  haste 
slowly."  Take  up  the  first  ten  num- 
bers in  th  is  way  before  beginning 
written  work. 

"But  who  ever  heard  of  arithmetic 
without  figures?"  you  say.  That  is 
just  what  we  are  trying  to  guard 
against  in  the  child's  mind — the  idea 
that  figures  are  all  there  is  of  arith- 
metic. Arithmetic  is  the  science  of 
numbers,  not  of  figures.  As  the 
written  word  is  but  a  symbol  of  the 
spoken  work,  so  the  figure  is  but 
the  symbol  of  the  number. 

THE    FIRST    WRITTEN  LESSONS. 

When  the  first  ten  numbers  have 
been  taught  objectively,  the  child  is 
ready  to  use  figures  intelligently. 

The  first  written  lesson  should  be 
one  and  two.  Carefully  explain  the 
signs  — ,  X.  and  -K  calling  —  "less," 
X  "times,"  and  -i-  "made  into." 
From  these  two  number  you  can  get 
all  these  combinations : 


1  X  1 

—  2 

2  —  0 

— 2 

1  —  1 

=  0 

1  xo 

=  0 

1—0 

=  1 

1  X  1 

=  1 

2  2 

=  0 

ox  1 

=  0 

2—  1 

=  1 

1  X2 

—  2 

2X0 

=  0 

2,  l's 

—  2 

2  X  1 

=  2 

2-4-2 

=  1 

0X2 

=  0 

2-4-  1 

=  2 

1.1  =1  1^-1  =  1 

1.2  =2  >4of2=l 
112  2       12-2  1-1 

4-1    —1    —1  XI    X2  12 


2      0       12  2 

In  this  way  the  children  become 
used  to  the  different  forms  of  written 
arithmetic.  Do  not  expect  the  child  to 
conquer  all  this  at  one  lesson,  simple  as 
it  seems.  The  child  must  get  used  to 
the  signs,  which  are  all  new  but  -f- 
and  —,  and  should  be  kept  on  these 
simple  combinations  till  he  is  sure  of 
them.  If  you  think  combinations  such 
as  2x10  unnecessary,  try  him  on  it, 
and  see  if  he  does  not  say  two. 

If  he  does  not  learn  this  now,  it 
will  trouble  him  later.  If  he  says 
2X0=2,  tell  him  to  put  two  blocks 
on  the  table.  Xow  tell  him  to  pick 
up  nothing  two  times,  and  see  what 
he  has.  Have  him  go  through  the 
motion  twice  and  he  sees  the  point  at 
once.  For  0X2,  tell  him  to  put  up  the 
blocks  no  times,  and  see  what  he  has 
in  his  hand.    Always  call  0  "nothing." 

This  may  sound  foolish,  but  six 
years*  experience  in  the  schoolroom 
has  proved  to  me  that  it  is  the  surest 
way  to  give  the  child  the  necessary- 
grasp  of  the  subject.  I  often  find  a 
child  of  nine  or  ten.  who  has  not  had 
this  preliminary  training,  doing  an  ex- 
ample like  this : 

310 

X  5 


1555 

Ask  him  what  five  times  nothing  is, 
and  he  may  say  five;  but  ask  him  to 
pick  up  nothing  five  times,  and  he  sees 
his  mistake  at  once. 
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In  teaching  three,  speak  of  one- 
third.  1  have  found  one-third  and 
two-thirds  the  most  difficult  things  to 
teach  in  all  of  the  first  year's  work.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  actual  practice  in 
dividing  apples,  candy,  and  other 
things  before  the  child  can  grasp  the 
meaning  of  two-thirds.  In  teaching, 
four,  teach  quarters.  Usually  a  child 
understands  these  better  than  thirds. 

When  you  think  he  can  do  anything 
up  to  five,  review  him  in  this  way, 
letting  him  fill  in  the  blanks  : 


3  + 

=  4 

4  — 

0 

2  + 

=  4 

2  = 

2 

4  — 

=  2 

X 

2  — 

4 

+  1 

=  4 

4  -r- 

2 

4  — 

=  3 

2  = 

2 

+  3 

=  4 

4  = 

0 

y2  of 

=  2 

2 

Yz  of 

=  1 

X2 

2|4 

2's 

=  4 

1  + 

=  3 

2 

4 

3  — 

=  1 

+  2 

 2 

2X 

=  4 

Do  not  drop  one  number  when  you 
take  up  another.  Always  include  it 
in  your  slate-work.  Oral  problems 
should  always  go  hand  in  hand  with 
written  ones. 

When  you  take  up  eight,  teach 
liquid  measure.  Let  the  child  discover 
for  himself  that  two  pints  make  a 
quart,  etc.  Now,  don't  say,  "I  can't 
have  him  messing  with  water."  Let 
him  be  a  milkman,  with  water  for  milk, 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  play. 
Pay  him  in  real  money ;  it  will  not 
hurt  it  any,  and  will  help  him  in  learn- 
ing to  make  change.  In  this  way  a 
hard  lesson  can  be  turned  into  a  de- 
lightful game.    Nearly  every  child  en- 


joys number  work  if  he  is  properly 
taught. 

Perhaps  you  think  this  a  very  slow 
method  of  teaching  numbers,  but  more 
than  one  recognized  authority  on  pri- 
mary methods  has  said  that  he  never 
knew  the  numbers  up  to  ten  to  be  thor- 
oughly taught  in  a  year.  Don't  hurry 
the  child,  don't  lose  patience  with  him, 
and  never  call  him  stupid. 

Remember  the  first  ten  numbers  are 
the  foundation  of  all  his  future  mathe- 
matical work,  and,  as  in  learning  to 
read,  the  foundation  should  be  broad 
and  solid.  If  he  hesitates  in  written 
work,  let  him  illustrate  it. 

If,  in  addition  to  simple  reading 
lessons  you  teach  him  the  first  ten 
numbers  in  this  way,  including  the 
coins  to  dimes,  the  fractions  ^/2, 
Yz,  and  the  days  of  the  week, 
the  gill,  pint,  quart,  peck,  and 
bushel,  he  will  be  ready  to  enter  the 
Second  Grade  of  any  school  and 
take  up  the  new  work. 

During  this  year  he  will  have  spent 
about  an  hour  a  day,  in  short  periods, 
at  his  studies,  and  can  spend  the  rest 
of  his  time  in  free  play,  in  his  own 
home,  getting  more  strength,  both 
physically  and  morally,  before  going 
out  from  the  sheltering-  mother  wing 
into  the  world.  And  when  he  does  go, 
he  can  take  his  place  with  those  of 
his  own  age,  instead  of  beginning  with 
the  "babies"  and  being  laughed  at  for 
his  size  by  those  above  him.  This  of 
itself  will  make  him  hate  school, 
whereas  we  want  him  to  love  it.  and 
do  his  best  in  it.  as  afterward  in  the 
world  of  men.  for  which  his  school 
life  is  to  fit  him.  P.  O. 
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The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


The  Unnatural  Craving  for  Sweets. 

I  have  always  been  as  anxious  to 
avoid  the  giving  of  sweet  things  as 
most  mothers  are  to  give  them,  and  I 
attribute  the  sound  digestions  and  fine 
teeth  of  my  flock  a^  much  to  the  ab- 
sence of  sweets  as  to  the  watchful 
care  bestowed  upon  them. 

I  think  that  climate  and  the  food  the 
climate  necessitates  have  much  to  do 
with  the  craving  for  sweet  things.  In 
California,  for  instance,  there  is  so 
much  fruit  that  one  has  it  on  the 
table  and  between  meals,  if  wanted, 
and  does  not  think  of  the  pudding,  pie 
or  cake.  In  the  East  the  nine  months 
in  which  there  is  practically  no  fruit 
except  for  a  favored  few,  there  is  a 
desire  for  some  dainty,  and  we  have 
all  kinds  of  made  dishes,  and  the 
candy  stores  do  a  flourishing  business. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  sallow  faces 
of  many  children,  especially  those  of 
smaller  towns,  and  in  the  almost  uni- 
versal use  of  false  teeth.  Coming 
from  California  to  the  East  was  like 
coming  into  a  huge  dentist's  advertise- 
ment to  me,  for  it  seemed  as  though 
two-thirds  of  the  people  used  artificial 
teeth.  Then  I  could  not  account  for 
it;  but  my  observation  has  been  that 
young  and  old  indulge  too  freely  in 
food  too  much  sweetened.  I  also  ob- 
serve that  one  craves  food  of  this 
kind  more  in  a  climate  where  one  is 
closely  housed,  but  why  I  can't  see, 
unless  one  unconsciously  follows  the 
examples  about  him,  and  thus  creates 
a  habit ;  and  one  finds  valuable  time 
wasted,  good  fruit  cooked  and  a 
baked  mother  in  most  of  the  average 


homes.  I  think  that  the  house-mother 
would  save  money,  time,  teeth  and 
health  by  fruit  desserts,  and  be  doing 
a  noble  act  to  forbid  sugar  on  oat- 
meal, syrup  on  cakes,  and  preserves  by 
the  saucerful  in  all  families  where 
there  are  children.  H. 

New  Suggestions  Concerning  Fabrics. 

I  can't  help  objecting  to  the  recom- 
mendation in  a  recent  number  of 
Babyhood  that  children's  nightgowns 
should  always  be  made  of  either  flan- 
nel or  silk.  Silk  ought  never  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose ;  its  high  cost 
renders  it  out  of  the  question  for  peo- 
ple in  moderate  circumstances,  and  its 
high  cost  renders  it  equally  impossible 
for  those  people  of  wealth  who  reg- 
ulate their  lives  by  the  principles  of 
morality.  It  ought  to  be  freely  grant- 
ed, by  Babyhood  as  well  as  by  all 
other  periodicals  of  the  day,  that  there 
is  one  simple  principle  which  governs 
the  expenditure  of  the  wealthy.  The 
principle  is  that  any  form  of  luxury 
which  does  anything  to  make  the  hu- 
man being  a  more  highly  developed 
human  being — stronger,  more  grace- 
ful, more  beautiful,  more  effective 
in  any  way — is  a  permissible  form  of 
luxury,  but  that  all  forms  of  luxury 
wdiich  do  not  meet  this  requirement 
are  simply,  from  a  moral  standpoint, 
not  permissible.  Now,  silken  under- 
clothing is  a  form  of  luxury  which 
does  not  meet  this  requirement ;  it 
is  in  no  respect  more  hygienic  than 
flannel,  but  rather  less  so ;  the.  use 
of  it  is  therefore  purely  luxurious, 
wasteful  and  indefensible. 

Flannel  night-clothing  is  very  good 
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for  winter,  but  to  cover  children's 
necks  and  arms  with  flannel  in  such 
nights  as  we  are  exposed  to  in  this 
climate  in  summer  is  nothing  less 
than  cruel.  There  is  another  textile 
fabric  which  I  have  been  surprised  at 
not  seeing  Babyhood  recommend 
more  frequently,  and  that  is  cambric. 
Cambric  is  as  different  from  the  or- 
dinary cottons,  as  regards  pervious- 
ness  to  the  products  of  insensible  per- 
spiration, as  though  it  were  made  of 
some  different  material.  The  ideal 
night-clothing  for  children  in  summer 
in  this  climate  consists  of  a  loose, 
thin  woven  woolen  undershirt  (in  the 
hottest  weather  this  may  be  replaced 
by  cotton)  and  a  cambric  nightgown. 

The  day  underclothing  of  children 
should  be  equally  carefully  regulated. 
Except  the  drawers  and  the  outer 
skirt,  my  little  girls  wear  nothing  but 
flannel.  The  corset-like  waists  for 
children,  which  are  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities, are  most  unhygienic,  on  ac- 
count of  their  imperviousness.  (Wo- 
men, also,  if  they  must  wear  corsets 
at  all,  should  wear,  both  summer  and 
winter,  only  the  open-work  ones.) 
The  correct  thing  is  a  flannel  waist, 
which  can  be  strengthened  by  having 
strips  of  cotton  stitched  on  where  it 
is  pulled  by  the  stocking  supporters. 

There  is  another  reform  that  I  have 
hoped  to  see  Babyhood  advocate,  and 
this  is  the  use  of  cambric  sheets  for 
children  for  both  summer  and  winter. 
They  need  only  to  be  mentioned,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  in  order  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted.  I  have  seen  moth- 
ers put  their  children  into  expensive 
flannel  nightgowns,  and  then  cover 
them  with  a  heavy  cotton  sheet,  and 


outside  of  all  a  heavy  Marseilles  cot- 
ton coverlet.  This  is  most  illogical. 
The  cotton  coverlet  should  invariably 
be  taken  off  at  night  from  the  parents' 
bed,  as  well  as  the  children's,  and 
the  sheets  should  be  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible. Even  for  the  beds  of  adults,  I 
believe  that  cambric  would  be  quite 
as  durable  a  material  as  the  heavy 
cottons ;  sheets  wear  out  chiefly  by 
the  strain  of  their  own  weight  in  the 
course  of  the  washing  and  drying, 
and  cambric  sheets,  while  less  strong, 
would  also  have  less  need  of  strength, 
on  account  of  their  greater  lightness. 
But  I  have  discovered  a  material  for 
sheets  which  is  still  better  than  cam- 
bric ;  it  is  a  soft  but  strong  scrim. 
This  is  perviousness  itself,  and  who- 
ever has  once  experienced  the  luxury 
of  sleeping  under  it— luxury  in  the 
permissible  sense — will  never  return 
to  cotton.  L.  A. 


Real  "Country"  for  City  Children. 

Last  summer  I  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  training  of  an  interesting 
family  of  children,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  of  value  to  other  par- 
ents. At  first  it  was  a  marvel  to  me 
that  the  wife  of  the  city  banker,  who 
was  reputed  to  be  wealthy,  was  spend- 
ing the  summer  months  at  the  modest 
farmhouse  of  Meadow  Brook.  As  a 
neighbor  to  the  good  farm-people  I 
went  to  pay  a  call  to  their  visitor, 
or  rather  boarder.  I  was  attracted  by 
her  culture,  her  good  breeding,  her 
genial  spirits,  and,  beyond  all,  I  dis- 
covered a  singular  strength  of  char- 
acter. 

I  repeated  my  visit  often.  Finally, 
I  presumed  upon  my  acquaintance- 
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ship  sufficiently  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  B. 
the  reason  of  the  selection  for  her 
summer's  sojourn. 

She  smiled  at  my  question,  and  re- 
plied that  she  was  considering  the 
good  of  her  children.  "Our  little 
boys,"  said  she,  "are  helping  this  good 
farmer  tend  his  crops."  She  observed 
that  no  light  had  begun  to  dawn  upon 
me,  and  continued  by  saying : 

"We  intend  that  our  children  shall 
have  a  liberal  education :  that  they 
shall  know  the  worth  of  manual  labor ; 
bv  so  doing  they  will  not  undervalue 
manual  service.  This  laboring  with 
their  hands  will  strengthen  their 
muscles  and  fit  them  for  future  work, 
either  manual  or  mental. 

"Your  neighbor  here  is  a  trusty 
man.  Our  boys  are  not  old  enough, 
nor  of  sufficient  experience,  to  be  of 
any  actual  assistance  to  him,  but  my 
husband  put  some  money  into  his 
hands  and  asked  him  to  teach  the  boys 
and  pay  them  at  the  end  of  each  week 
as  if  the  money  were  coming  from  his 
own  pocket.  This  inspires  an  interest 
in  them  to  earn  money,  and  when  it 
is  the  reward  of  their  own  work  they 
are  more  careful  as  to  the  way  they 
spend  it.  It  furnishes  them  with 
spending  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
creates  within  them  the  habit  of  in- 
dustry and  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence." 

"Could  vou  not  leave  the  bovs  here. 


and  you  go  elsewhere,  where  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  you  ?"  I  asked. 

"Were  I  elsewhere,"  said  she,  "1 
could  not  partake  of  their  pleasures, 
neither  could   I   direct   their  sports 
during  their  leisure  moments.  On 
the  Sabbath  I  could  not  read  to  them 
and   instruct  them   in   such  lessons 
as  should  be  impressed  at  their  ages. 
Oh,  no!  my  boys  need  their  mother. 
Some  day  we  fondly  hope  to  see  them 
men — real  men.    When  they  are  old 
enough   for  the   advantages   of  the 
best  institutions  of  learning,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  'of  those  privileges, 
but  we  mean  not  to  wait  until  that 
time  to  begin  their  education.    It  is 
the  principles  which  are  early  instilled 
that  are  ripened  by  the  environments 
and  bear  fruit  in  later  years.  From 
my  observation  I  conclude  that  the 
lamentable  career  of  many  sons  of 
rich  parents  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
entrusting  of  their  childhood  to  other 
people,    incompetent,    and    who  are 
careless  of  every  consideration  save 
of  the  gold  that  is  brought  into  their 
own  hands.   After  this  bad  beginning, 
the  children  are  indulged  to  follow 
their   own   sweet   wills,   having  the 
money  to  gratify  every  whim.  We 
believe  that  by  following  our  plan 
faithfully    and    conscientiously,  we 
shall  instill  into  our  children  princi- 
ples which  money  will  not  corrupt." 

K.  D. 
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Many 
Mothers 


mix  LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  of  Beef 
with  milk  for  the  youngsters.  Children 
thrive  on  it  and  doctors  strongly  recom- 
mend it.  It's  absolutely  pure  and  very 
strengthening  used  this  way.  The  ex- 
tract not  only  gives  strength  but  also 
aids  in  digesting  the  milk— an  important 
point  with  delicate  children. 

Remember  the 
blue  signature 
on  every  jar : 


aren. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY'S 
Extract  of  Beet 


In  substitute  feeding  of  infants  food  Value  is  a  most  important  consideration.  The  "vital 
lenient"  is  produced  by  the  elaboration  of  food  having  the  proper  and  uniform  consistency.  Chil- 
ren  who  do  not  show  vitality  are  poorly  nourished.  Dairy  milk  is  seldom  uniform  in  composition 
3d  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an  approximately  uniform  average  up  to  the  minimum  requirements. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk  offers  the  following  uniform  analysis: 

Water  Fat  Milk  Sugar  Protein  Ash  i 
68.75      SMS  11.85  9  1.65 

It  is  simply  full-cream  cow's  milk  obtained  from  many  herds  and  is  of  uniform  and  excellent 
imposition.  It  is  reduced  in  volume  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  through  a  peculiar  sterilizing  I 
recess  This  is  based  on  scientific  principles  and  is  safe,  exact  and  beneficial  to  the  digestibility  of 
le  protein.    Sufficient  quantity  for  clinical  tests  sent  on  request. 


HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland,  IB. 
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For  vegetable  jelly  salad,  use  one- 
half  box  of  gelatine,  three-fourths  of 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  lemon  juice,  three  toma- 
toes, two  bunches  of  water  cress, 
mayonnaise  dressing.  Soak  the  gela- 
tine in  cold  water.  Cut  the  lemon 
rind  thin,  and  cook  it  in  the  water 
five  minutes,  then  add  the  soaked  gela- 
tine, sugar,  and  lemon  juice.  Strain 
it  into  a  pitcher.  Wet  the  mould  in 
cold  water,  and  pack  it  in  ice.  Put 
in  a  layer  of  jelly,  when  hard,  a  layer 
of  tomatoes  sliced,  and  a  little  water 
cress.  Repeat  this  process  till  the 
mould  is  full.  Garnish  with  cresses, 
and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 


PURE  FOOD  REGULATIONS. 

The  Antikamnia  Chemical  Co.  was 
prompt  to  file  its  Guaranty  under  the 
New  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  their 
guaranty  number  being  10 ;  which 
means  that  of  all  the  Food  and  Drug 
Manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
only  nine  filed  their  guaranty  in  Wash- 
ington before  that  of  The  Antikamnia 
Chemical  Company. 

This  shows  the  usual  Antikamnia 
disposition  to  protect  the  dealer  and 
prescriber  of  Antikamnia  under  the 
law  and  gives  assurance  of  the  abso- 
lute reliability  of  the  Antikamnia 
Preparations. 


In  a  boarding  house  last  summer 
all  the  floors   were  wiped  up  with 
cloths  wet  with  kerosene,  and  then 
wrung  out  as  dry  as  possible.  They 
take  up  the  dust  and  prevent  it  again 
from  being  shaken  into  the  room.  It 
is  also  well  to  keep  another  soft  cloth 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  for  dust- 
ing off  the  furniture  and  woodwork 
if  it  is  dark. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  shoald 
read  this  book.  It  it  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
snects  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letttr  to  tht  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civilisa- 
tion. " — The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— Neva  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  inta 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Pdlmer  Company.  Publishers 

SO  Bromfteld  Street,  Room  B,  Boston.  Msxss. 


A  USEFUL  SUGGESTION  FOR  DECORATING 
KITCHEN  WALLS. 

The  walls  of  a  kitchen  should  be  of 
varnished  or  painted  plaster,  or  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  glazed  paper  such 
as  is  used  in  bathrooms.  A  wain- 
scot of  tiles  or  varnished  wood  saves 
the  plaster  where  it  is  likely  to  get 
many  knocks,  and  should  be  protect- 
ed at  the  base  by  a  narrow  baseboard, 
fitting  tightly  so  that  no  cracks  can 
admit  objectionable  visitors  from  the 
neighboring  flats.  Floors  should  be 
covered  with  a  good  linoleum,  unless 
the  architect  has  put  in  tiles,  which  are 
the  ideal  flooring.  A  painted  wood 
surface  would  be  satisfactory  if  it  did 
not  need  constant  renewing,  as  the  use 
of  scrubbing  brushes  and  soap  soon 
washes  it  off. 
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Tomato  Marmalade — For  each 
pound  of  skinned  tomatoes  allow  one 
pound  of  granulated  sugar  and  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon. 
Mix  all  together  and  let  stand  over 
night.  This  is  better  to  be  made  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  using  not 
over  two  or  three  pounds  of  tomatoes 
at  one  cooking.  In  the  morning  boil 
slowly,  with  almost  constant  stirring, 
until  it  is  a  smooth,  thick  mass.  Skim 
as  required,  and  seal  in  glasses  or 
marmalade  pots. 

Preserved  Tomatoes — Select  hand- 
some yellow  plum-shaped  tomatoes  for 
preserves,  neither  too  large  nor  too 
ripe.  Scald  and  skin  carefully,  weigh, 
and  allow  one  pound  of  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  tomatoes.  Place  in  layers  in 
a  stone  jar  and  let  stand  over  night. 
In  the  morning  carefully  pour  off  the 
juice  and  boil  it  to  a  thick  syrup. 
Add  the  tomatoes,  two  or  three  thinly 
sliced,  chopped  lemons  and  a  small 
piece  of  green  ginger  root,  and  sim- 
mer very  gently  until  the  fruit  is  clear 
and  the  syrup  very  rich.  Seal. 

Tomato  Sweet  Pickles — If  green 
tomatoes  are  used  slice  them  very  thin. 
To  four  pounds  allow  one  pint  of  vin- 
egar, three  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar,  and  one  ounce  each  of  cloves 
and  stick  cinnamon  tied  in  a  piece  of 
muslin,  Make  a  syrup  with  the  sugar, 
vinegar  and  spices,  cooking  it  until 
very  thick  and  rich.  Add  the  toma- 
toes, and  let  them  boil  gently  until 
tender.  When  done.  seal.  To  pickle 
ripe  tomatoes  use  the  same  propor- 
tions of  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices,  and 
leave  the  fruit  whole. 

Tomato  Sweetmeats — Scald  and 
skin  the  yellow  plum  tomatoes,  and 
add  half  the  weight  in  brown  sugar. 
Cook  slowly,  without  adding  any  wa- 
ter, until  the  sugar  penetrates  the  fruit, 
and  it  looks  clear  and  rich.    Lift  out. 
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Everybody  loves 
a  good-tempered 
baby. 

SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 

is  the  greatest  baby- 
food  in  the  world. 

It  builds  fat  and 
bone. 

No  alcohol  or  ^ 
narcotic  drugs. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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spread  on  flat  dishes,  and  dry  in  the 
sun  covering  with  mosquito-netting  to 
keep  away  flies  and  other  insects. 
Sprinkle  over  a  little  of  the  syrup  from 
time  to  time  while  drying.  Pack  in 
jars  with  layers  of  powdered  sugar 
between,  and  cover  tightly.  These  are 
an  excellent  substitute  for  figs. 


Never  use  soap  when  cleaning  oil- 
cloth. It  fades  the  colors  and  the 
paint  will  soon  wear  off.  Ammonia 
should  also  be  avoided,  because  it 
gives  a  dull  appearance.  Take  a  clean 
flannel  cloth  and  apply  warm  water. 
The  oilcloth  should  then  be"  wiped  off 
with  a  dry  cloth.  Skim  milk  is  ex- 
cellent to  use,  and  will  give  the  oil- 
cloth a  gloss.  If  a  brush  is  used,  it 
should  be  a  soft  one,  but  it  is  better 
not  to  use  any. 
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The  use  of  the  frieze  in  high  ceil- 
inged  rooms  is  an  old  fashion,  but 
it  remained  for  modern  decorators 
to  conceive  of  it  as  a  remarkable  op- 
portunity for  household  decoration. 
The  loveliest   landscape  paper  for 
friezes  is  now  manufactured,  and  is 
sold  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  is  a  forest 
landscape,   deep   green   trees  with 
thickly  interlaced  branches  and  a 
background     of     shadowy  foliage 
which    gives   the    effect   of  great 
depths.   There  is  no  penetrating  this 
forest,  and  the  eye  never  tires  of 
watching  it.  Another  forest  is  more 
open  and  suggests  the  wood  scenes 
of  Corot.    A  rarely  lovely  frieze  is 
a  pale  sea,  very  close  to  which  fly  a 
flock    of  gulls,  their  white  wings 
making  charming  lines  in  the  com- 
position.   Fishing  scenes,  shepherds 
with  their  flocks,  and  many  others 
in  which  flowers  and  sky  are  prom- 
inent are  shown. 


A  tasty  dish  ever  popular  for 
luncheons,  picnics,  and  light  suppers 
is  made  of  pickled  eggs.  They  must 
be  prepared  some  time  before  they  are 
wanted,  a  month  of  ripening  being 
necessary.  Take  a  dozen  and  a  half 
eggs,  cover  them  with  a  quart  of  vine- 
gar, flavored,  if  preferred,  with  a  dash 
of  cinnamon  or  cloves.  Take  a  half- 
ounce  of  ginger  root,  a  teaspoonful  of 
black  whole  pepper,  and  the  same  of 
white  pepper.  Bring  the  vinegar  to  a 
boil  and  add  the  ginger  and  pepper. 
Boil  the  eggs  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  peel  them,  taking  care 
not  to  spoil  their  symmetry  or  break 
the  white.  Pack  them  in  glass  jars 
and  cover  with  the  vinegar.  These 
are  excellent  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
and  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 

ECONOMICAL 


ILL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUI 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OP 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gat. 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tioM 
'f  you  have  never  tried  then 
we  will  send  you  one  as  saracu. 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. . 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yo* 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  send 
rou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manufacture  v 
ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods, 
Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading, n  FBU, 

ITER  •  RUBBER  CO*     Anferer,  Mm* 


(Established  1879.) 

"  Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.  Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics, 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send    Postal    for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  of 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  In  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  GO. 

180  Fulton  St..  N.  T. 
Leeming-Hiles  Bldg., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


A  D  VER  TISEM  EN  TS. 
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GOOSE 
GREASE 


ij  Mothers,  have  your 
children  the  Croup, 
Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat,  Pneumonia, 
Colds  or  Weak  Lungs  ? 
<I  If  so,  use  our  famous 
100%  pure  GOOSE 
GREASE  and  soon 
the  children  will  be 
completely  cured 

Marvelous  Are  the  Results 
Price,  25  and  50c.  a  Bottle 


Croghan  Rendering  Co. 

FREMONT,  OHIO. 


USEFUL  GARTERS. 

These  were  knitted  by  hand  upon 
two  fine  steel  pins,  and  usually  four- 
teen stitches  were  set  on  the  first  pin 
and  the  simplest  knitting  pattern 
known  was  employed.  Expert  knit- 
ters, however,  chose  to  embellish  their 
handiwork  with  openwork  bars  be- 
tween solid  pieces,  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  the  design.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  the  garter  was  its 
length,  which  was  never  under  one 
and  a  half  yards,  and  often  measured 
close  upon  72  inches.  It  was  wound 
round  and  round  the  leg,  as  a  rule 
below  the  knee,  while  the  final  end 
was  tucked  into  the  rest  to  keep  the 
whole  sufficiently  firm  and  reliably 
secure. 

Such  garters  do  not  compress  the 
limbs  nor  injure  the  circulation,  nor 
do  they  strain  the  strength  of  grow- 
ing girls. 


Hooplng-Gougd 
— CROUP  ^| 

The  Celebrated  Effectual  Cure  without  Internal  Medicine 

ROCHE'S 

Herbal  Embrocation 

will  also  be  found  very  efficacious  in  cases  of 

BRONCHIT.S,  LUMBAGO 
and  RHEUMATISM 

W.EDWARDS  &  SON. 157  QueenVictoriaSt., London, Eng. 
All  druggists  orK.  FOI  OFIU  A  CO. ,  90  II. -In,..,  St.,  NT 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

It  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  it 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
T«l*pHorv* 


DR.  BRUSH'S 

KUMVSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  1o  ta\e  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon.  N  Y. 

To  clarify  drippings,  have  ready  a 
large  panful  of  boiling  water.  Into 
this  pour  the  hot  drippings.  Stir  thor- 
oughly for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
let  the  whole  become  quite  cold.  The 
clean  drippings  are  then  easily  re- 
moved from  the  top  of  the  water,  all 
the  impurities  sinking  to  the  bottom. 
After  frying,  the  drippings  are  treated 
twice  in  this  way  and  allowed  to  be 
tried  out  until  all  water  has  evap- 
orated. 


BABYHOOD. 
i  
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What  Is  Thought  of  ResinoL 

I  find  Resinol  Ointment  the  best 
preparation  on  the  market  for  Pru- 
ritus, and  use  it  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results  for  itching  piles. 

H.  C.  Gard,  M.  D., 

Hartford,  Ct. 
My  wife  has  been  a  sufferer  with 
chronic  eczema  for  the  past  twelve 
years.  It  first  appeared  on  one  side 
of  her  face  and  gradually  extended 
over  her  body.  I  tried  every  remedy 
that  I  could  find  recommended  in 
medical  literature  and  by  eminent  au- 
thorities without  any  permanent  re- 
sults, but  with  about  two  months' 
treatment  with  Resinol  Ointment  I 
have  obtained  an  effectual  cure. 

W.  R.  Hinkle,  M.  D., 

Holland,  Ark. 

We  regard  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  as  wonderfully  efficient  in 
the  cure  of  dandruff.  I  prescribed 
them  for  a  sufferer  from  this  disease 
who  had  been  badly  affected  for 
many  years.  Only  two  applications 
daily  for  a  period  of  three  weeks 
cleansed  the  scalp  completely,  and  no 
evidence  of  recurrence  is  apparent. 
James  Bradley,  M.  D., 

Ames,  Iowa. 

I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Resinol  Soap.  It  is  a  superior  head 
wash — just  the  thing  for  shampooing, 
as  it  cleanses  the  scalp  thoroughly 
without  injury.  It  is  also  the  best 
soap  to  use  in  cases  of  eczema.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  best  soap  for  all  toilet 
purposes. 

Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Have  used  and  prescribed  Resinol 
ointment  and  soap  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  Last  case  was  one  of 
eczema  on  face  and  shoulders,  and  of 
several  years  standing.  The  trouble 
has  entirely  disappeared  with  the  use 


of  one  jar  of  ointment  and  one  cake 
of  soap. 

Chas.  Hubley,  M.  D., 

New  York  City. 

I  have  prescribed  Resinol  Ointment 
for  four  cases  of  pruritus  ani  recent- 
ly, and  have  obtained  instant  relief.  I 
have  completely  cured  one  case  of  ec- 
zema with  the  ointment,  and  I  have  a 
number  of  families  who  keep  it  on 
hand  as  a  family  medicine. 

G.  W.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  Resinol  Soap 
entirely  cured  a  bad  case  of  dandruff. 
I  used  it  in  the  following  way :  Two 
nights  each  week  I  made  a  lather,  rub- 
bing it  dry,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
all  night,  washing  it  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  warm  water.  This  was 
done  to  hasten  a  cure  and  the  result 
was  perfect. 

J.  F.  Jones,  M.  D., 
Neodesha,  Kans. 

I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 

Portland,  Me. 

I  am  using  the  fifth  box  of  your 
Resinol  Ointment  and  can  say  that  it 
is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  used 
for  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases,  and  it 
affords  instant  relief. 

A.  J.  Cleland,  M.  D., 
Niles,  Mich. 

Just  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  of 
the  excellent  results  I  had  with  Resi- 
nol in  a  most  stubborn  case  of  Frost 
Bite  this  winter.  It  would  positively 
not  yield  to  any  other  treatment,  and 
by  faithful  use  of  this  preparation  th* 
patient  is  now  completely  relieved. 

Jos.  Lebenstein,  M.D. 

670  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


AD  VER  Tl SEMEN  TS. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  COLD  WEATHER. 

"As  the  colder  weather  approaches 
certain  diseases  and  remedies  will  be 
more  on  the  mind  of  the  profession. 
Among  the  remedies  will  be  cod  liver 
oil.  Hagee's  cordial  of  the  extract 
of  cod  liver  oil  compound  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  popular  cod  liver 
oil  preparations  on  the  market,  but 
one  of  the  very  best,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  best  itself.  All  the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  oil  are  retained  and 
the  disgusting  and  nauseating"  ele- 
ments are  eliminated.  Combined 
with  hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda  it  offers  to  the  profession  a  re- 
constructive of  great  value.  The 
writer  has  for  some  years  prescribed 
it  freely  and  with  great  satisfaction." 
— Massachusetts  Medical  Journal. 


I  would  not  be  without  Resinol  for 
any  amount  of  money.  I  may  quote 
you  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  suffer- 
ing for  many  years  with  an  itch  in  the 
rectum.  After  trying  almost  every- 
thing and  being  discouraged  he  came 
to  me.  I  advised  Resinol  and  Resi- 
nol Soap,  and  in  a  week's  time  he  had 
no  more  itch,  was  able  to  sleep  and 
deeply  grateful.  I  just  mention  this 
one  case,  and  would  say  that  the  Resi- 
nol preparations  should  be  in  every 
home. 

388  6th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  Nachbar,  M.D. 


Linen  taffeta  is  not  only  useful  in 
making  cushion  tops  and  draperies  for 
the  country  house,  but  it  is  useful  to 
cover  old  boxes.  Glove,  jewelry,  and 
hairpin  boxes  can  be  easily  made,  and 
are  inexpensive  and  pretty.  The  do- 
mestic taffeta  is  lighter  and  easier  to 
paste  on  the  boxes  than  the  more  ex- 
pensive foreign  goods. 


Mothers,  we  want  to  mail  you  our  nth  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  ■■  MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  Marqua  Special,  and  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.    Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  tc-day. 

Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  g£S*  «£. 


THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  0  mo.  to  2  yean  of 
//  age.    Only   three  buttons.    Keep*  tba 
clothing  clean.    Neat,  aerylceable  and 
Inexpensive.       Write     for  Illustrate* 
folder.  If  Interested. 

UBS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Im. 


DAINTY  THINGS  for  HAHIRS 


Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacquea,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill 'd  catalog. 

Send  2jc  (stamps)  lor  tieo  little  sleevelew 
fthirta  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).   Give  a?e  or  size  required. 

Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  I>.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Masa 


MOTHER  CRAY'S 
SWEET  POWDERS 
FOR  CHILDREN, 

A  Certain  Cure  for  Feverishness, 
Constipation,  Headache,  Stom- 
,acu  Troubles,  Teething  I>i«or- 
•  ders,  and  Destroy  Wormo.  They 
»  <  Break  np  Colds  in  24hours.  Nineteen 
Mother  Gray,  years  before  the  public.  They  Never 
Nurse  in  Child-  Fail.    At  all  druggists,  25c.  Sample 

ren's  Home,    mailed  FREE.    Arlrlrfss  for  sample. 
New  York  City.  A.  H.  OL.USTE1),  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


To  serve  with  a  fricassee  of  chick- 
en prepare  rice  as  follows :  After 
boiling  the  rice  mix  in  deep  dish 
with  about  two  ounces  of  melted  but- 
ter, into  which  has  been  stirred  salt 
and  a  very  generous  amount  of  pap- 
rika. Toss  the  rice  with  two  forks 
until  it  has  become  quite  pink.  Be- 
fore serving  sprinkle  thickly  with 
grated  dairy  cheese  mixed  with  Par- 
mesan, and  more  paprika. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 


By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


f  *  *  *  *  *  *  ****  *  *  ****  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  t  *  »  f 


$  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling-  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-!! 
tarrh. 


Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages. J 

o 


Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 
Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  J 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect.  f 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  * 


o  Atrophic  Catarrh. 


Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  •  j 
to  the  Ear. 


Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  \ 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


****  *********  ********** 

*  * 

••Treatment  of  Catarrh* 


Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent 


Dam 


-age*  a 
Jj[  Cautions  in  Using  Sprays.  o 
o  How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  o 
^Stages  of  Catarrh.  'J 
J  •    Atomizers.  •  * 

o    Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- J! 

*ing.  :; 

*    A  Good  Oil  Spray.  • » 

When  the  Treatment  Should  be  '  \ 

4 !  Interrupted.  J  J 

< J    A  Stronger  Solution.  4 

When    a  Specialist  Should  be  * 

%  Consulted.  J  * 

Excessive  « • 

+  Secretions.  1  • 


Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag.  + 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  '  I  $ 
%  siL  and  Treatment.  j  J  J 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  J  •  jj 
j  •  Conditions.  . »  j* 

»  » »  * »  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  -V  *  *  *  ******  * 

s 

**  How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 


postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Mellins  Food 


MELLIN' S  FOOD    will   make    cow's   milk    agree  with   your  baby. 

If  you  will  write  us  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  Sample  Bottle  of 
Mellifis   Food,  free,    to  try. 

MELLIN' S  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the* 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  GO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


□or  ruM«*r  ii^rec- 
nary   If  jod  □**  th» 

IMPERIAL 

Pitiless 

DIAPF.R 

Perfectly  r— otects 
baby  frou.  colds 
and  keeps  bt* 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (7 
fold)  at  ne«4*4 
plares,  bat  U  not 
bulky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  bole* 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protect* 
nurse  as  well  aa 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealera  »r 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 


Qlre  age  or  waist  meaa  are. 
you  can  gel  your  money  back.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue,         8CRANTOM,  PA. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safely  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <&  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Street,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.        312  MarKet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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GRAPE  FRUIT. 

A  Cooking  Club  recipe  for  a  grape 
fruit  first  course  is  as  follows :  Re- 
move the  skin  and  bitter  white  pith 
from  grapefruit.  Sprinkle  it  with 
sugar  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place. 


Prepare  a  lemon  jelly,  and  when  it 
has  cooked,  add  the  sweetened  grape- 
fruit to  it.  When  the  jelly  is  partly 
set,  whip  it  with  a  wire  whip  or 
Dover  egg  beaten  until  it  foams.  Pile 
in  wide  champagne  glasses. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exetuewely  to  the  care  of  infante  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interest*  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXIII.  mrtRCH,  1907.  No.  268. 


The  Care  of  the  ChilcTs  Scalp  and  Hair. 


Attention  to  the  care  of  the  hair 
and  the  scalp  is  of  special  import- 
ance to  those  who  belong  to  families 
in  which  premature  baldness  is  he- 
reditary, and  it  cannot  be  given  too 
early. 

The  first  attention  that  the  hair 
demands  is  the  ridding  of  the  scalp  of 
the  new-born  child  of  the  vernix 
cascosa,  or  the  fatty  concretion  left 
on  the  body  and  scalp  of  the  new- 
born child.  This  is  the  first  sham- 
poo, and  should  be  more  carefully 
performed  than  any  subsequent  one. 
Improper  management  at  this  time 
may  entail  endless  worry  to  the 
mother,  and  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
to  the  child,  as  it  is  exceedingly 
likely  to  set  up  an  inflammation  of 
the  scalp.  To  get  rid  of  this  fatty 
covering,  the  scalp  should  be  satu- 
rated with  some  oily  substance,  such 
as  sweet  almond  oil,  which  is  the 
most  elegant  means,  or  olive  oil,  or 
vaseline.  It  is  preferable  to  use 
these  in  their  natural  state,  but,  if 
desired,  there  is  no  objection  to  per- 
fuming them  with  a  few  drops  of 
the  oil  of  bergamot-,  wintergreen  or 
the  like.  The  nurse  should  apply 
the  oil  immediately  after  she  has 


washed  the  child's  face  and  eyes. 
Then,  after  the  body  has  been  bathed 
and  the  infant  dressed,  the  head 
should  be  washed  with  plenty  of 
warm  water  and  soap,  such  as  pure 
castile  or  glycerine  soap,  either 
liquid  or  solid.  This  should  be  done 
very  gently,  and  if  the  vernix  cascosa 
is  not  readily  removed  the  nurse 
should  re-apply  the  oil  and  keep  the 
scalp  saturated  with  it  for  twelve 
hours  or  more,  and  then  it  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  easily  washed  off.  If 
not.  repeat  the  process.  In  no  case 
should  a  comb  be  used  to  pick  off 
the  crust. 

For  some  weeks  after  birth  the  in- 
fant's scalp  should  be  lightly  oiled, 
as  this  will  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  sebaceous  matter,  and  protect 
the  tender  skin  from  injury  from  va- 
rious causes.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  wash  the  head  very  gently  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  the  oil  from 
becoming  rancid.  When  the  hair  is 
grown  the  scalp  need  not  be  oiled  so 
often,  nor  should  it  be  washed  more 
than  once  a  week. 

The  scalp  of  children  should  be 
kept  clean  so  as  to  avoid  the  stop- 
ping up  of  the  hair  follicles  with  for- 
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eign  matter.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  systematic  use  of  the  sham- 
poo, followed  by  careful  drying  and 
the  application  of  some  oily  sub- 
stance to  the  scalp.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  rule  that  a  shampoo 
every  second  or  third  week  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  scalp  of  one  who  is 
not  exposed  to  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  dust;  while  one  who  is  so 
exposed  should  shampoo  his  head 
every  week  or  two.  The  practice  of 
daily  washing  the  head  with  cold 
water  is  pernicious,  not  because  the 
water  itself  is  harmful,  but  because 
the  scalp  is  not  properly  dried  after- 
wards ;  no  oil  is  applied  to  take  the 
place  of  the  oil  that  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  water,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  hair  becomes  dry  and 
brittle. 

The  proper  mode  of  shampooing 
the  head  is  as  follows :  Choose 
some  good  soap,  pure  castile  soap,  or 
the  tincture  of  green  soap,  or  of  pre- 
pared olive  soap,  and  with  plenty  of 
warm  water  make  a  good  lather  on 
the  head  and  rub  the  head  vigor- 
ously with  the  fingers  or  with  a 
rather  stiff,  long-bristled  brush.  If 
the  scalp  is  very  sensitive  and  ten- 
der, borax  and  water  may  be  used 
instead  of  soap,  or  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
beaten  up  in  a  pint  of  lime  water. 
Either  of  these  makes  a  good  lather. 
When  the  head  has  been  thoroughly 
rubbed  in  all  directions,  the  lather 
is  to  be  washed  out  with  a  copious 
supply  of  warm  water,  or,  where 
practicable,  with  alternate  douches 
of  warm  and  cold  water,  and  the 
scalp  and  hair  are  to  be  dried  with  a 


bath  towel.  When  all  is  dry,  a  small 
quantity  of  some  unctuous  sub- 
stance, such  as  sweet  almond  oil  or 
vaseline,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  scalp. 
To  oil  the  scalp  the  hair  should  be 
parted  and  the  oil  rubbed  in  along 
the  parting,  and  then  another  part- 
ing made  and  the  operation  repeated, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  scalp  is 
gone  over.  Should  there  be  an  ex- 
cess of  oil  upon  the  hair,  a  condition 
that  is  disagreeable  to  many,  it  may 
be  removed  by  pulling  the  hair  be- 
tween the  folds  of  a  towel  moistened 
with  either,  chloroform,  or  cologne. 

Of  far  more  importance  than 
shampooing  is  the  use  of  the  brush 
and  comb,  and  much  more  care 
should  be  given  to  the  selection  and 
use  of  these  common  toilet  articles 
than  is  usually  bestowed.  Too  often 
they  are  badly  made  and  used  in  a 
very  perfunctory  manner.  The  brush 
that  is  to  be  used  upon  an  infant's 
head  should  be  employed  solely  in 
smoothing  and  polishing  the  hair. 
For  young  children  whose  hair  is 
well  grown  a  stiffer  brush  is  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  well  to  have  two 
brushes,  a  stiff  one  and  a  soft  one. 
A  properly  made  brush  has  its  bris- 
tles placed  in  little  clumps  or  groups 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  middle- 
bristles  of  each  group  are  longer 
than  those  of  the  periphery.  The 
bristles  are  well  set  into  the  back  of 
the  brush  and  the  groups  are  wide 
apart.  The  stiff  brush  should  be 
used  systematically  in  the  morning 
and  with  vigor  sufficient  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  scalp,  and 
to  brush  out  all  particles  of  dandruff 
and  foreign  matter  lodged  in  the 
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hair.  Then  the  soft  brush  should  be 
used  to  assist  the  comb  in  parting 
the  hair,  and  to  give  smoothness  and 
gloss  to  it. 

The  comb  is  next  in  importance  to 
the  brush,  its  office  being  to  open 
up  the  hair  so  that  the  brush  may 
reach  all  parts  of  the  scalp,  to  part 
the  hair,  and  disentangle  snarls.  A 
properly  made  comb  has  long,  thick, 
wide,  perfectly  smooth  teeth  with 
well-rounded  ends,  and  set  wide 
apart.  In  choosing  a  comb  it  should 
be  held  up  to  the  light,  and  dis- 
carded if  any  roughness  or  irreg- 
ularities are  found  in  the  surfaces  of 
its  teeth,  for  such  a  comb  would 
catch  and  tear  the  hair.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  pick  off  crusts 
from  the  scalp  with  the  comb.  It 
should  be  used  only  as  an  assistant 
to  the  brush.  No  comb  should  touch 
the  tender  scalp  of  an  infant,  and 
the  fine-toothed  comb  should  be  rig- 
orously excluded  from  the  toilet 
case.  It  is  a  dangerous  instrument, 
the  cause  of  many  a  case  of  eczema, 
and  should  be  used  only  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  ova  of  lice  from  the 
hair. 

As  far  as  the  health  of  the  hair 
is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  it  is  cut  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  but  it  is  essential  that  it 
should  be  well  cut,  and  a  good  bar- 
ber is  desirable.  It  should  never 
be  "shingled,"  as  the  barbers  term 
an  operation  which  consists  of  cut- 
ting the  haid  by  a  to-and-fro  motion 
of  the  shears,  as  this  tears  and 
roughens  the  hair.  The  hair  of 
children,  whether  they  be  boys  or 
girls,  should  be  kept  short  until  the 


seventh  or  eighth  year  of  age,  as 
the  growing  hair  is  a  drain  upon  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  and  at  this 
time  of  life  all  the  nutritive  forces 
should  be  expended  in  the  growth 
of  muscle  and  bone.  The  hair  of  a 
girl  after  she  has  reached  her  eighth 
year  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  as 
the  less  the  hair  is  cat,  the  softer 
and  more  beautiful  it  is ;  and  for  a 
woman  a  head  of  fine  hair  is  much 
to  be  desired.  But  should  the  girl 
be  so  situated  that  her  scalp  and 
hair  cannot  be  properly  cared  for, 
then  she  will  have  a  better  chance 
for  a  good  head  of  hair  later  in  life 
if  it  is  cut  short  during  her  whole 
early  girlhood. 

Pomades  should  be  avoided.  Their 
regular  use  upon  the  healthy  scalp 
is  uncalled  for.  They  are  dirty, 
soon  become  rancid  and  emit  a  foul 
odor  unless  this  is  covered  by  some 
strong  perfume,  and  they  soil  what- 
ever the  wearer's  head  comes  in  con- 
tact with.  They  not  infrequently 
prove  irritating  and  set  up  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  scalp.  If  the  rules  al- 
ready given  are  followed,  the  hair 
will  be  smooth  and  have  sufficient 
lustre  for  beauty  without  pomades. 
If  the  scalp  is  diseased,  the  disease 
should  be  properly  treated.  If  the 
hair  becomes  matted  together,  it 
should  not  be  cut  off,  as  patience, 
combined  with  the  use  of  oil,  soap 
and  water,  will  disentangle  the 
snarl. 

Some  Diseases  of  the  Scalp. 

If  the  foregoing  directions  are 
properly  carried  out  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  child  will  escape  all 
trouble  with  its  scalp  and  hair.  In 
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children  there  are  certain  scalp  dis- 
eases that  are  very  liable  to  occur, 
especially  in  those  whose  scalp  hy- 
giene has  been  improperly  cared  for, 
viz. :  dandruff,  eczema,  pediculosis, 
ring-worm  and  baldness.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  conditions  should  be 
confided  to  a  physician,  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  child's  attendants 
should  recognize  their  presence. 

Dandruff  is  excessively  common. 
It  may  occur  as  more  or  less  thick- 
dirty-looking  encrustations  of  the 
scalp,  or  as  a  general  scaly  condition. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  more  com- 
mon, and  gives  the  mother  a  good 
deal  of  annoyance  because  she  fears 
that  her  friends  will  think  that  her 
child's  head  is  dirty.  The  disease 
does  not  annoy  the  child.  The  com- 
mon plan  of  domestic  treatment  is 
to  comb  out  the  dandruff  with  a  fine- 
toothed  comb.  As  already  pointed 
out.  this  is  a  harmful  practice.  The 
scalp  should  be  treated  as  in  the 
''first  shampoo,"  and  a  little  oil  or 
grease  rubbed  into  it  from  time  to 
time.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  ef- 
fect a  cure,  a  physician  should  be 
consulted. 

Eczema,  pediculosis  and  ring- 
worm all  have  one  feature  in  com- 
mon, and  that  is  itching.  Y\ "henever 
you  find  your  child  scatching  its 
head,  examine  it  with  care,  for 
prompt  and  early  treatment  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble.  Eczema  assumes  many 
forms,  but  there  is  always  one  sug- 
gestive feature,  that  is  that  the  face, 
and  especially  the  region  behind  the 
ears,  will  be  affected  at  the  same 
time  with  the  scalp  in  the  majority 


of  instances.  You  will  usually  find 
that  there  are  red  papules  (pimples) 
or  pustules  scattered  over  the  whole 
or  the  greater  portion  of  the  scalp, 
and  these  have  broken  down  and 
run  together  in  places  to  form 
patches  that  are  crusted.  The  hair 
is  matted  together  with  the  exuda- 
tion from  -  the  scalp,  and  in  the 
crease  behind  the  ears  the  skin  is 
usually  cracked  and  moist  or  coated. 
Perhaps  the  scalp  may  be  only  red- 
dened and  scaly.  Even  then  there 
will  usually  be  some  redness  and 
scaling  behind  the  ears.  Xo  case  of 
eczema  should  be  temporized  with. 
As  soon  as  discovered,  it  should  be 
submitted  to  medical  care.  Until 
the  physician  comes,  be  most  careful 
not  to  wash  the  head.  If  the  scalp 
is  more  or  less  covered  with  pus- 
tules and  here  and  there  moist,  sat- 
urate the  hair  with  lime  water.  If 
it  is  dry  and  scaly,  rub  in  a  little 
sweet  oil.  The  subsequent  treat- 
ment will  vary  with  the  stage  of  in- 
flammation, and  bungling  treatment 
will  prolong  the  disease.  ' 

Pediculosis  is  the  scientific  term 
for  lousiness.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a 
very  common  thing  to  find  lice  in 
a  child's  hair,  acquired  in  most 
cases  from  the  heads  of  the  nurses 
or  other  domestic  servants.  If  your 
child  scratches  its  head,  and  you 
do  not  find  a  general  eczema  over 
the  top  of  the  head,  look  at  the  back 
of  the  head  in  the  region  of  the 
neck,  and  if  the  child  has  lice  you 
will  find,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases. 
*  either  the  little  flat  insects  crawling 
about  on  the  hair,  or  else  a  number 
of    small,    yellowish,  pear-shaped, 
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glistening,  hard  bodies  strung  along 
the  hairs  and  attached  to  them 
firmly  by  one  side.  These  are  the 
"nits"  or  eggs  of  the  lice.  If  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  pull  them  off,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  firmly  fastened 
to  the  hair.  There  will  unusually  be 
more  or  less  of  the  appearance  of 
eczema  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  region.  Often  when  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  head  is  free,  search 
over  the  temples  will  show  the  lice 
or  their  nits.  Pediculosis  is  amen- 
able to  domestic  treatment.  You 
can  get  in  any  drug  store,  or  procure 
in  any  country  place,  staves-acre  o: 
larkspur  seeds  (delphinium  staphi- 
sagria).  Where  a  druggist  is  avail- 
able, ask  for  the  tincture  of  lark- 
spur seeds.  In  the  country,  you  can 
get  some  of  the  seeds  and  make 
a  tea  of  them.  Either  a  tincture  or 
the  tea  is  to  be  sopped  on  the  head 
twice  a  day  for  two  or  three  days 
and  then  washed  off  with  soap  and 
water.  It  is  poisonous  to  drink  and 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  child's 
reach. 

Another  excellent,  but  not  so  ele- 
gant, application  is  kerosene  or 
crude  petroleum  oil  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  larkspur  seeds.  Either 
application  will  kill  the  lice,  but,  to 
prevent  further  trouble,  every  indi- 
vidual nit  must  be  removed.  Try 
to  do  this  by  means  of  the  fine- 
toothed  comb,  combing  the  hair  and 
not  the  scalp.  If  this  does  not  free 
the  hair  from  nits,  then  soak  a  towel 
or  napkin  with  strong  vinegar,  and 
pull  the  hair  through  it.  This  will 
soften  the  gluey  substance  that 
stick  the  nits  to  the  hair,  and  thus 


loosen  them,  so  that  they  will  come 
off.  The  removal  of  the  nits  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
perseverance,  but  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. If  the  child  is  a  boy  or 
very  young  girl,  the  quickest  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  nits  is  to  cut  the  hair 
oft  close  to  the  scalp. 

Ringworm  is  always  acquired 
either  from  a  child  wearing  the  hat 
of  another  child,  or  coming  in  con- 
tact with  some  person  having  ring- 
worm, or,  and  not  infrequently, 
from  handling  domestic  pets,  such  as 
the  cat  or  the  dog.  The  first  symp- 
tom that  usually  attracts  the-  par- 
ent's attention  to  the  disease  is 
that  the  child  scratches  the  head. 
Inspection  will  show  that  there  are 
one,  two,  or  perhaps  more  small 
patches  on  the  scalp  that  are  scaly, 
and  that  the  hair  over  them  is 
broken  off  so  that  at  first  they  look 
as -if  bald.  The  size  of  the  patches 
varies  from  that  of  a  marrowfat  pea 
up  to  a  silver  dollar.  Examination 
of  the  body  may  show  that  the  child 
has  there  also  one  or  more  ring- 
shaped  patches  with  red  raised 
borders  and  scaly  centers.  For  a 
child  to  acquire  ringworm  of  the 
scalp  is  an  unfortunate  accident,  be- 
cause it  takes  six  or  more  months 
to  cure  a  case  by  the  best  treatment, 
if  once  it  is  well  established.  So  go 
to  your  physician  as  soon  as  you 
find  a  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  The 
disease  as  it  occurs  upon  the  body  is 
a  trivial  matter. 

There  is  a  form  of  baldness  in 
which  the  hair  falls  with  more  or 
less  suddenness  from  round  or  oval 
patches,  leaving  the  affected  areas 
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perfectly  smooth  and  completely 
hairless.  In  some  cases  the  small 
patches  run  together,  and  the  child's 
head  will  be  completely  bereft  of 
hair.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case  do- 
mestic remedies  are  powerless.  The 
disease  is  only  mentioned  here  to 

Nursery 

A  Doubtful  Case  of  Worms. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  baby  boy  is  a  large  healthy  child, 
fifteen  months  old.  He  has  only  four  teeth, 
does  not  walk  alone,  but  stands  alone 
and  talks  quite  a  good  deal.  His  food  is 
rich  milk  diluted  with  barley  water,  or  thin- 
strained  oatmeal  gruel. 

He  has  spells  of  having  bad  breath  and 
being  feverish.  Do  you  think  it  probable 
that  he  has  worms?  He  had  the  same 
symptoms  before  he  was  entirely  weaned. 
He  has  never  been  allowed  to  eat  solid  food 
except  occasionally  a  crust  of  bread.  We 
called  our  physician  in  a  short  time  ago. 
He  thought  he  had  several  symptoms  of 
worms,  but  didn't  think  best  to  give  any- 
thing for  them  yet.  He  gave  some  stom- 
ach powders  which  have  helped  his  breath. 

E.  T.  B. 

The  symptoms  of  intestinal  worms 
and  those  of  certain  derangements  of 
the  digestive  tract  which  may  or  may 
not  be  caused  by  irritation  of  worms 
vary  greatly  in  different  cases.  With- 
out ocular  evidence  it  is  rarely  possible 
to  positively  say  that  a  patient  has 
worms.  In  your  child's  case  the  bene- 
fit which  followed  the  administration 
of  medicine  for  the  correction  of  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  stomach 
illustrates  the  chance  for  doubt,  and 
also  makes  the  presence  of  the  worms 
more  doubtful,  as  relief  has  occurred 
without  evidence  of  any  worms  hav- 
ing been  destroyed. 


distinguish  it  from  ringworm,  in 
which  the  patches  are  not  perfectly 
bald  and  smooth,  but  covered  with 
scales  and  broken-off  hair.  In 
course  of  time,  the  hair  will  return 
in  the  vast  majority  of  these  bald 
cases. 

Problems. 

Rubber-Soled    Shoes;     Night    Wear;  An 
"Ideal  Diet." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  ; 

Will  you  kindly  answer  a  few  questions 
for  one  who  keenly  appreciates  your  ad- 
vice ? 

(1)  My  seventeen-months-old  daughter 
takes  her  daily  airings  in  her  little  carriage, 
or  when  driving  with  me,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  spring,  although  in 
the  house  she  runs  about  very  independ- 
ently. In  the  summer  when  she  plays  upon 
the  lawn,  which  must  be  watered  to  be 
kept  growing,  what  shall  she  wear  on  her 
feet?  Would  not  the  almost  constant  wear- 
ing of  "rubbers"  be  injurious?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  have  shoes  made  with  an 
interlining  of  rubber  between  two  thin 
leather  soles?  Or  will  you  suggest  a  better 
plan? 

(2)  What  is  the  best  kind  of  a  sleeping 
garment,  or  combination  of  garments,  for 
summer  where  the  climate  is  warm  and 
dry?  Would  light-weight  flannel  night- 
drawers,  with  feet,  be  sufficient  protection, 
leaving  off  the  knit  band  and  shirt?  Or 
should  the  band  be  worn  night  and  day? 

(3)  In  the  abstract  what  is  an  ideal  diet 
for  a  healthy  eighteen-months-old  child  in 
winter,  and  also  in  summer?  Consider  that 
the  child  will  be  two  years  old  in  August. 

Please  help  me  to  become  wise,  and  oblige 
An  Interested  Mother. 

(1)  The  best  shoes  for  the  purpose 
that  we  know  of  are  the  rubber-soled 
"tennis  shoes."  These  are  made  in 
various  qualities.  The  finest  are  of 
fine  leather,  with  a  rubber  outside  sole. 
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The  other  extreme  is  a  very  ordinary 
kind,  with  rubber  sole,  and  the  upper 
of  tanned  canvas  or  twilled  or  woven 
goods  of  some  sort,  which  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  economical  for  children 
who  are  hard  on  shoes.  These  are  also 
called  tennis  shoes,  but  among  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  they  rejoice  in 
the  name  of  "sneakers,"  probably  from 
their  noiselessness.  Their  cost  per 
pair  is  about  the  same  as  ordinary  rub- 
ber overshoes  of  the  same  size. 

(2)  Our  preference  is  for  the  flan- 
nel nightdrawers  with  feet,  the  weight 
of  flannel  to  be  chosen  to  suit  the 
average  temperature.  The  need  of  the 
band  depends  upon  the  change  of 
temperature  during  the  night.  In  a 
verv  equable  climate  it  may  not  be 
necessary :  in  a  changeable  climate,  or 
in  a  changeable  time  of  year  (such  as 
is  usual  on  the  Atlantic  coast  after  the 
middle  of  August),  a  band  or  some 
similar  protection  is  a  useful  guard 
against  bowel  troubles. 

(3)  The  winter  diet  will  be  that  of 
an  eighteen-months  child,  the  summer 
diet  that  of  a  two-year-old  child.  The 
change  will  not  be  so  great  as  it  would 
be  if  the  child  were  eighteen  months 
in  summer  and  two  years  in  the  follow- 
ing winter,  because  the  usual  larger 
liberty  allowed  after  the  cutting  of 
the  canine  teeth  is  somewhat  offset  by 
the  greater  care  of  diet  usually  neces- 
sary in  hot  weather.  Supposing  the 
child  eighteen  months  old  in  winter  to 
have  cut  its  eye  teeth  and  to  have  a 
pretty  good  digestion,  the  following 
will  be  about  what  he  can  have : 

He  will  have  five  meals,  at  about 
7  and  10  a.m.,  2,  6  and  10  p.m.,  or,  if 
he  be  a  very  good  night  sleeper,  the 
afternoon  meals  may  be  at  1,4  and  7 


P.M.,  and  nothing  until  morning.  Tn 
the  latter  case  the  four  o'clock  meal 
will  be  a  light  one.  The  first,  third 
and  fifth  meals  correspond  to  adult 
meal  times  in  the  second  schedule, 
with  two  "gouter"  (or  luncheon) 
meais  interjected.  In  the  first  schedule 
the  first,  third  and  fourth  are  the 
meals,  and  the  "gouters"  come  at  10 
a.m.  and  10  p.m. 

The  first  (breakfast)  will  consist  of 
milk,  half  pint,  as  the  main  article 
every  day,  and  with  it  may  be  given, 
for  variety,  bread  and  butter,  or  a  soft 
boiled  egg  yolk.  The  bread  should 
be  stale,  and  a  generous  slice  may  be 
given  if  the  egg  be  not  given ;  a  thin 
slice  if  it  is.  Some  children  may  take 
in  place  of  the  egg  or  bread  some  of 
the  finer  cereal  preparations,  but  they 
must  be  most  thoroughly  cooked  if 
given  at  all. 

The  first  luncheon  (10  a.m.)  will 
consist  of  a  small  cup  of  milk  with  or 
without  one  or  two  good  biscuits  or  a 
little  bread  and  butter,  according  to 
the  appetite  of  the  particular  child. 

The  meal  at  1  or  2  p.m.  is  the  din- 
ner and  the  principal  meal.  It  will 
consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  mutton, 
beef  or  chicken  white  meat  (the  form- 
er two  rather  underdone),  scraped  or 
very  finely  minced  and  slightly  salted  ; 
platter  gravy,  if  the  meats  are  roasted 
(the  juice  of  the  meat  takes  its  place 
in  the  chop  or  steak).  Really  fresh 
fish  are  not  often  to  be  had  in  the 
winter;  if  they  are,  a  piece  of  nicely 
broiled  fish  may  sometimes  be  substi- 
tuted for  meat.  "Long-distance"  or 
"cold-storage"  fish  are  not,  in  our 
judgment,  admissible.  In  place  of  the 
meat  also  good  broths  may  be  substi- 
tuted, to  give  variety.   With  this  main 
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article,  i.e.,  the  meat  or  its  substitutes) 
is  also  to  be  given  bread  and  butter. 
Some  advise  allowing  the  roasted  po- 
tato, but  in  our  experience  it  is  better 
to  delay  it  until  after  the  full  set  of 
teeth  has  come;  say,  until  about  two 
years.  We  prefer  well-boiled  rice  as 
a  vegetable.  With  this  meal  a  little 
dessert  may  be  allowed ;  plain  rice  and 
milk  pudding,  not  too  sweet,  rennet 
custard  (called  "slip"  and  "junket"  in 
various  localities)  are  among  the 
safest. 

The  fourth  meal,  if  given  at  six,  will 
be  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first ; 
i.e.,  milk  and  bread  and  butter  and  pos- 
sibly the  egg,  which  we  do  not  par- 
ticularly like  at  night  for  young  chil- 
dren. The  fifth  meal  will  then  be  only 
a  cup  of  milk  at  about  10  p.m.  If, 
however,  the  second  schedule  be  used, 
the  fourth  meal,  about  4  p.m.,  will  be 
milk,  with  possibly  bread,  and  the  fifth, 
just  before  going  to  bed  (6  to  7  p.m.), 
will  be  of  milk  and  bread. 


Eyes  Affected  by  a  Draft;  Patches  on  the 
Tongue. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(i)  My  little  child  of  two  years  lately 
contracted  an  eye  trouble  which  I  cannot 
understand.  It  came,  without  warning, 
about  ten  o'clock  one  morning,  when  I  no- 
ticed pus  collecting  in  the  corner  of  one 
eye.  It  grew  worse  the  next  day,  especially 
at  night,  and  the  third  day  showed  itself 
in  the  other  eye.  That  night  both  eyes 
were  nearly  closed,  the  lashes  being  stuck 
together  with  the  discharge,  and  both  eyes 
inflamed,  and  the  face  swollen  and  red  un- 
derneath each  eye.  At  this  stage  a  dry, 
•lacking  cough  made  its  appearance.  I  used 
home  remedies  (hot  water  and  witch  hazel) 
thinking  to  call  in  our  family  physician  the 
next  day.  but  was  surprised  to  find  the  eyes 
very  much  better  the  next  morning,  and  on 


the  following  day  they  were  almost  entirely 
well,  and  the  cough  was  only  noticeable 
a  little  at  night.  Can  you  enlighten  me  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
will  you  kindly  advise  me  a«  to  proper 
treatment  in  such  a  case  before  one  can  get 
a  physician?  I  imagine  it  was  merely  a 
cold  that  settled  in  the  eyes,  but  I  always 
feel  worried  in  regard  to  any  eye  trouble. 
Will  it  be  likely  to  affect  the  eyes  hereafter? 
They  have  always  been  strong  and  well 
and  have  never  shown  the  least  sign  of 
weakness  before  this. 

(2)  For  a  year  past  I  have  noticed  in 
regard  to  the  same  child  that  the  tongue 
is  very  often  covered  here  and  there  with 
>mall  white  patches.  Sometimes  they  are 
red  in  the  center  with  a  white  rim.  -  The 
child  has  always  been  very  pale,  but  with 
that  exception  has  seemed  very  well  and 
full  of  life,  scarcely  ever  having  suffered 
from  even  a  cold.  He  weighs  30  pounds, 
and  his  flesh  is  firm  and  solid.  He  enjoys 
a  good  appetite,  and  I  have  always  tried 
to  be  careful  concerning  his  diet.  He  takes 
cereals  for  breakfast  at  8  a.  m.,  and  nearly 
always  calls  for  a  second  saucerful.  seldom 
taking  anything  else,  except  a  cup  of  milk 
and  an  oaten  flake  cracker.  Occasionally 
he  will  eat  the  yolk  of  a  soft-boiled  egg 
with  bread  for  a  change,  and  is  fond  of 
apple  sauce,  but  generally  takes  what  I 
first  mentioned. 

Until  within  a  couple  of  months  he  took 
a  lunch  of  oatmeal  crackers  and  milk  at 
eleven  and  his«dinner  at  two.  He  has  now 
dispensed  with  the  lunch  and  takes  his  din- 
ner at  one,  eating  a  plate  of  chicken,  beef 
or  mutton  broth  with  rice,  bread  and  butter 
and  a  cup  of  milk.  He  varies  this  with 
cream  toast,  or  bread  and  butter  with  a 
little  beef,  mutton  or  chicken  cut  up  fine, 
but  eats  very  few  vegetables ;  almost  none. 
He  likes  plain  rice  pudding,  junket  or  cus- 
tards, which  I  occasionally  give  him  for 
dessert.  He  takes  his  supper  at  5.45,  of  a 
couple  of  slices  of  bread  crumbed  in  warm 
milk,  after  which  he  is  off  to  bed  and  is  a 
good  sleeper.  He  never  asks  for  anything 
between  meals,  though  I  have  given  him  an 
apple  a  couple  of  days,  which  he  has  seemed 
to  enjoy.    I  peeled  it  and  cut  it  in  small 
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pieces.  It  did  not  seem  to  hurt  him,  though 
1  thought  it  best  to  ask  your  advice  before 
continuing  it. 

Can  you  enlighten  nie  in  regard  to  the 
patches  on  the  tongue — the  cause,  and  what 
to  do  to  overcome  the  trouble? 

(3)  Am  I  feeding  him  correctly?  If  not, 
will  you  kindly  advise  me  how  to  improve 
his  diet?  If  there  are  certain  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  he  may  have,  I  should  feel 
very  grateful  if  you  would  mention  them.  I 
should  have  said  that  he  has  not  yet  cut 
his  four  back  double  teeth. 

(4)  Was  it  wrong  to  give  the  uncooked 
apple  between  meals?  If  so,  when  is  the 
best  time  to  give  fruit,  if  at  all? 

(5)  He  wets  his  crib  several  times  at 
night.  What  can  I  do  to  overcome  this 
habit?  G. 

(1)  The  eye  trouble  is  of  the  type 
usually  called  *'a  cold,"  meaning, 
sometimes,  actually  the  effect  of  a 
draft :  more  commonly,  we  think,  that 
something-  brought  by  the  draft  has 
excited  the  inflammation.  The  recov- 
ery is  usually  perfect. 

(2)  In  all  probability  the  patches 
are  those  of  common  sprue,  although 
the  child  is  rather  old  to  have  this  dis- 
order. The  real  cause  is  a  micro- 
scopic plant  akin  to  the  yeast  plant. 
It  may  be  acquired  from  the  air  at 
any  lime,  but  some  conditions  aside 
from  perfect  health  seem  necessary  to 
its  gi  owth.  the  chief  of  which  is  acidity 
of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  from 
any  cause.  Sweet  food,  starchy  food, 
the  remains  of  milk,  etc,  may  ferment 
in  the  mouth  and  give  the  requisite 
condition  for  the  development.  Pre- 
vention is  best  secured  by  being  care- 
ful about  sweets,  and  cleansing  the 
mouth  after  eating,  using  an  alkali  to 
secure  alkalinity  of  the  mouth.  Lime 
water  will  do.  but  a  favorite  one  is 
borax,  which  unites  with  slight  alkalin- 


ity die  disinfecting  power  of  the  boric 
acid.  A  solution  of  borax  with  a  little 
extra  boric  acid  added  is  very  good — 
sa} .  dissolve  a  heaped  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  borax  in  a  teacupful  of  wa- 
ter, then  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
boric  acid  and  stir  until  the  whole,  or 
as  much  as  possible,  is  dissolved. 
First,  clean  off  the  spots  as  well  as 
you  can  with  a  soft  rag  over  the  tip 
of  your  finger.  Then  wash  the  tongue 
well  with  a  rag  dipped  in  the  solution. 
It  is  better  if  you  add  to  it  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  glycerine.  If  the  mouth  is 
kept  alkaline,  as  it  naturally  is.  the 
plant  will  hardly  grow.  Of  course, 
the  kinds  of  food  likely  to  favor  the 
growth  should  be  restricted  during  the 
presence  of  the  growth,  that  is  to  say, 
starchy  or  sweet  foods. 

(3)  There  seems  to  be  nothing  out 
of  the  way  in  the  diet,  if  the  digestion 
is  adequate,  and  you  do  not  speak  of 
anything  to  the  contrary.  There  are 
few  fruits  which  are  distinctly  useful 
except  when  fresh,  although  mam 
are  admissible.  So  of  vegetables ; 
there  are  very  few.  we  think,  which 
are  really  advantageous  at  two  years 
of  age.  Yet  some  children  can  bear 
them  without  evident  indigestion.  The 
parent  usually  thinks  of  a  dietary  as 
containing  all  the  things  that  can  be 
given  without  positive  and  immediate- 
ly recognizable  harm ;  the  medical  ad- 
viser, on  the  other  hand,  thinks  of  r 
dietary  as  made  up  of  articles  really 
desirable  as  food,  and  some  innocent 
indulgences  to  tempt  the  palate.  Be- 
tween these  plans  a  good  deal  of  room 
for  judgment  is  left,  and  the  best  of 
this  judgment  lies  in  the  application 
of  general  rules  to  the  particular  case. 
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C  >ur  own  inclination  is  always  to  give 
rather  less  than  the  digestion  could 
carry,  that  is,  to  have  a  little  reserve 
digestive  power,  than  to  tax  it. 

Following  our  rule  about  using  only 
fresh  vegetables,  there  remain  for  use 
in  the  northern  States  in  winter  only 
the  following :  The  potato,  which  we 
never  give  before  two  years  of  age  and 
then  only  to  those  who  manage 
starches  well.  (It  should  be  roasted, 
mealy,  broken  with  a  fork  and  salted, 
not  buttered  nor  with  milk.)  The 
onion,  boiled,  may  be  eaten  by  some 
children,  if  thoroughly  cooked  and  cut 
fine ;  it  should  not  have  melted  but- 
ter, only  salt  and  milk,  as  a  sauce. 
Fine  celery,  stewed,  if  thoroughly 
cooked,  is  sometimes  admissible.  So 
is  the  pulp  of  the  choicest  squashes, 
if  very  thoroughly  cooked.  These  are 
about  all  the  winter  vegetables  which 
seem  to  us  admissible  (and  we  do  not 
feel  that  these  even  are  really  desira- 
ble at  two  years  of  age),  and  in  giv- 
ing them  the  state  of  the  digestion, 
both  in  stomach  and  bowels,  must  be 
watched.  As  your  child  has  not  yet 
his  last  double  teeth  we  should  much 
prefer  for  him  the  cereals  to  the  vege- 
tables mentioned.  Of  cereals  a  great 
variety  can  be  offered  as  a  change, 
chiefly  preparations  of  oats,  wheat  and 
Indian  corn. 

(4)  The  raw  apple  we  consider  as 
an  experiment  under  three  years  of 
age,  and  we  do  not  try  it  ourselves 
unless  the  pulp  be  scraped  off  with  a 
spoon  from  a  very  ripe  apple.  Little 
children  do  not  chew  well  enough  to 
be  allowed  a  section  of  apple. 

(5)  A  full  article  on  this  subject 
will  appear  shortly  in  our  pages.  We 


may  mention  that  it  is  in  practice 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  manage 
these  cases.  Some  yield  easily  to  treat- 
ment ;  others  even  in  the  best  hands, 
with  the  most  careful  investigation  of 
causes,  are  very  persistent. 


Flexibility  in  Discipline  During  Illness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  boy,  eleven  months  old,  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep  in 
his  bed,  and  usually  without  question  or 
comment.  He  has  recently  been  very  sick 
with  measles,  suffering  very  much  with  con- 
gestion of  the  air  passages,  which  made 
breathing  difficult,  He  could  not  sleep  ly- 
ing down,  and  for  several  nights  we  held 
him  in  an  upright  position  all  night  to  facili- 
tate breathing.  The  disease  made  great  in- 
roads upon  his  previous  good  condition,  and 
now  that  he  is  convalescent  and  "cranky," 
he  objects  very  strongly  to  the  usual  method 
of  going  to  sleep.  This  is  my  problem : 
Shall  I  wait  until  he  is  in  good  condition 
again,  and  better  able  to  stand  a  good  cry — 
which  is  sure  to  come — or  shall  I  insist, 
now,  before  the  bad  habit  of  going  to  sleep 
in  my  arms  is  further  established,  on  his 
returning  to  the  old  method?     E.  S.  C. 

Good  rules  are  good,  but  nursery 
government,  like  all  good  government, 
considers  facts  and  conditions.  If  the 
case  were  our  own  we  should  certainly 
wait  until  he  was  in  better  health.  His 
increased  docility  will  then  probably 
make  up  for  whatever  harm  may  have 
been  done  in  the  meanwhile. 


Constipation. 

7  a  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  advice  in 
regard  to  treatment  of  a  baby  who  is  very 
constipated?  His  bowels  have  not  moved 
freely  for  several  weeks  without  the  use  of 
an  injection,  and  the  passage  seems  very 
dry  and  hard.  He  is  seven  months  old. 
Up  to  four  months  he  was  nursed  at  the 
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breast,  and  since  that  time  has  been  fed 
from  the  bottle;  at  first  milk  and  a  food 
according  to  the  directions  of  that  food ; 
then  I  tried  strained  oatmeal  and  milk, 
equal  parts,  which  does  not  seem  to  help 
him.  The  nrilk  is  the  mixed  milk  from  the 
herd,  and  is  very  pure  and  good,  for  great 
care  is  taken  with  the  food  and  treatment 
of  the  cows.  A  sample  of  the  milk  has 
been  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  fat,  but  small  percentage  of 
casein,  so  I  should  consider  it  better  for 
that  reason.  Baby  is  fed  every  three  hours 
during  the  d  ty  and  once  in  the  night,  grows 
fast  and  eats  and  sleeps  well.  He  has  one 
tooth  and  another  almost  through.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  fever  or  inflammation  in 
his  gums,  nor  anything  to  trouble  him. 

Would  you  advise  the  use  ot  the  glycerine 
suppositories,  or  some  change  in  food?  And 
where  can  the  glycerine  suppositories  be 
obtained?  F.  M.  C. 

We  should  advise  some  change  in 
food,  and  the  suppository,  in  addition, 
if  necessary.  The  following  sugges- 
tions may  be  of  value  as  regards  the 
food.  You  know  the  laxative  effect  of 
most  fats ;  this  means  to  apply  to  the 
fat  of  milk  as  well  as  to  other  fats, 
and  it  is  sometimes  observed  that  an 
increase  of  cream  in  the  food  proves 
laxative.  If  you  were  to  try  a  mixture 
of  top  milk  and  oatmeal  gruel  you 
might  gain  something.  You  probably 
remember  the  suggested  method  of 
getting  top  milk.  Set  a  small  pan  of 
milk  aside  for  your  child  for  about 
three  hours,  and  then  dip  off  the  upper 
half  for  use.  The  time  of  setting  may 
vary  according  to  needs,  but,  with  such 
rich  milk  as  you  have,  three  hours 
will  probably  give  you  as  much  cream 
as  can  be  digested.  Then  dilute  the 
top  milk  with  the  gruel ;  probably  two- 
thirds  milk  and  one-third  gruel  will 
be  about  the  proper  proportions.  The 
point  to  be  observed  is  whether,  in 


the  desire  to  make  the  food  laxative, 
it  is  made  too  fat  for  the  digestion. 
This  error  must  be  avoided.  Some- 
times we  resort  to  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  malt  foods  to  the  milk,  as  they 
have  proved  laxative  in  our  observa- 
tion. Mellin's  Food  is  a  well-known 
example  of  these. 

If  food  alone  does  not  relieve  the 
constipation,  use  a  glycerine  supposi- 
tory. This  article  can  be  had  at  most 
good  drug  shops. 


Rough  Cheeks;   Effects  of  Nursing  Upon 
the  Mother. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  was  born  last  summer,  has  never 
had  any  sickness,  not  even  colic,  and  I  am 
well  and  have  plenty  of  milk.  She  has  no 
sign  of  teeth  as  yet  (seven  months  old).  I 
have  never  fed  her  anything  but  breast 
milk. 

(1)  Would  you  advise  me  to  wean  her 
before  the  warm  weather  comes,  which 
would  mean  before  she  is  eleven  months  old. 
or  try  to  nurse  her  through  the  summer? 

(2)  Although  she  is  not  much  exposed  to 
cold,  her  cheeks  are  rough  as  if  chapped; 
can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  them? 

(3)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  there 
is  truth  in  the  statement  that  nursing  a 
child  causes  the  mother's  teeth  to  decay  and 
hair  to  fall  out? 

(4)  Also,  if  cow's  milk,  drank  by  the 
mother,  makes  less  breast  milk  than  the 
same  quantity  of  another  liquid? 

E.  S.  M. 

( 1 )  Very  few  mothers  indeed  are 
able  to  give  a  child  of  a  year  or  over 
all  the  nourishment  it  should  have. 
Your  baby  would  have  to  be  carried 
over  the  heat,  say,  to  October  1st,  if 
you  were  to  try  to  nurse  through  the 
summer.  She  would  then  be  fourteen 
months  and  more  of  age.    Unless  you 
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believe  from  previous  experience  that 
you  have  an  unusually  good  and  en- 
during breast,  you  should  begin  to 
feed  the  baby  with  a  view  to  weaning 
before  hot  weather.  If  you  find  that 
there  is  still  a  good  supply  of  breast 
milk  it  need  not  necessarily  be  dried 
up,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  worth 
much  after  eleven  months  of  age.  We 
think  that  a  baby  would,  as  a  rule,  be 
much  safer  weaned  than  kept  upon  the 
breast  alone. 

(2)  The  best  plan  is  to  protect  them 
with  a  soothing  application,  such  as 
cold  cream,  cucumber  cream  or  simple 
vaseline,  at  night  and  when  in  the 
wind. 

(3)  The  hair  often  falls  after  preg- 
nancy independent  of  nursing,  just  as 
in  some  people  it  falls  after  an  illness. 
We  should  say  the  same  regarding  the 
decay  of  teeth.  We  do  not  think  that 
nursing,  if  the  person  is  really  in  good 
health  or  if  the  suckling  is  not  unduly 
prolonged,  is  harmful. 

(4)  The  quantity  of  milk  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  depend  upon  food, 
including  the  necessary-  drink,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  breast  milk  is  doubtless 
much  modified  by  the  quantity  of 
liquid  taken  by  the  mother.  But  milk, 
being  a  food,  modifies  the  quality  of 
the  milk  as  well,  and,  especially 
through  the  nutritive  value  of  its  nitro- 
genous elements,  aids  in  making  a 
breast  milk  rich  in  fat.  Many  of  the 
liquids  urged  upon  nursing  women  by 
their  superserviceable  friends  are  of. 
at  best,  doubtful  value.  And  on  the 
whole  we  know  of  no  liquid  so  useful 
as  milk  if  the  digestion  bears  it 
well. 


Condensed  Replies. 

M.  R.,  Leiaston,  Me. — There  is 
probably  no  occasion  to  meddle  with 
his  teeth.  The  persistent  pressure  of 
the  tongue  will  do  far  more  than  your 
fingers,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  the 
position  of  the  first  teeth  will  affect 
that  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

F.  G.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  The 
vegetables  which  in  winter  can  be 
given  with  advantage  to  so  voung  a 
child  are,  in  our  climate,  almost  none ; 
in  your  climate  very  likely  you  have 
more  which  are  fresh  in  winter.  Some 
children  manage  to  digest  a  well- 
baked  potato  fairly  well,  if  slightly 
salted  and  made  more  palatable  with 
a  little  cream  (not  melted  butter). 
Others  cannot  do  this  so  early  as  two 
years.  The  same  variation  exists  as 
to  eggs,  which  may  be  used  every  two 
or  three  days,  if  they  do  agree. 

5".  Portage,  IFi-s. — The  various 
kinds  of  bread  containing  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  flours  or  meals  of  which 
they  are  made — whole  wheat,  oatmeal, 
Indian  meal,  rye  meal,  etc. — are  all 
laxative,  but  they  are  of  various  de- 
grees of  digestibility.  Whole  wheat 
may  be  used  as  soon  as  the  child's 
chewing  teeth  have  come,  the  others 
must  be  tried  experimentally  as  recom- 
mended above. 

O.  D.,  Newburypjort,  Mass. — You 
do  not  say  whether  the  child  has  his 
canine  ("eye  and  stomach")  teeth  yet. 
If  not,  the  disturbance  of  their  com- 
ing, combined  with  the  cold,  mav  easi- 
ly account  for  his  impaired  or  fretful 
appetite.  In  fact,  the  "cold"  alone 
is  quite  enough.  The  food  you  have 
been  giving  is  all  suitable.  He  might 
probably  take  an  egg  occasionally  with 
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advantage.  He  can  have  a  slice  of  stale 
bread  and  butter,  not  the  crust  only. 
Besides,  broths  of  mutton,  beef  or 
chicken  will  be  useful.  He  may  be  al- 
lowed sometimes  plain  rice  pudding- 
or  custard  at  dinner.  His  meal  hours 
should  be.  as  nearly  as  convenient,  7 
a.m..  11  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  just  before 
being  put  to  bed;  i.e.,  6  to  6:30  p.m. 
The  first  and  third  meals  are  full 
meals,  the  second  and  fourth,  say.  milk 
and  bread  and  butter. 

F.  D..  Laramie,  Wyo. — It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  nurse  or  feed  a  child  of  a 
year  (or  any  child  over  six  months, 
for  that  matter)  between  the  mother's 
bedtime  and  early  morning.  The  only 
suggestion  as  to  food  we  should  make 
would  be  to  give  liquids  only  until  the 
teeth  come. 

L.  E..  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — There  is 
so  much  difference,  even  in  members 
of  the  same  family,  in  quickness  of 
learning  to  read  that  no  method  of 
teaching  is  adapted  to  all  children. 
Some  boys  and  girls  never  need  prim- 
ers or  coaxing,  but  learn  to  read  at  five 
years  old  by  spelling  out  blown-glass 
letters  on  bottles  or  words  on  signs. 
Others  resist  all  seductions  of  stories 
and  picture  books,  and  at  twelve  read 
slowly  and  painfully.  The  general 
averag-e  at  twenty,  however,  is  about 
the  same.  Therefore,  do  not  think  that 
your  daughter  who  reads  the  newspa- 
pers at  six  is  on  the  way  to  share  the 
fate  of  Kingsley's  turnip ;  but  do  give 
her  all  the  fresh  air  possible  and  en- 
courage her  to  romp  and  play  with 
children  of  her  own  age.  Reading 
will  take  its  proper  place  as  a  welcome 
resource  on  rainy  holidays  and  Sun- 
day afternoons,  when  unlettered  chil- 


dren make  life  a  burden  to  their  elders. 
And  if  your  boy  at  eight  is  toiling 
through  his  primer,  have  patience  and 
give  him  short  and  interesting  stories 
and  stimulate  his  intellect  in  other  di- 
rections. "Reading  and  writing,"  Dog- 
berry says,  "come  by  nature,"  and  not 
all  children  are  born  students  of  books. 
Inventors,  naturalists,  artists,  and  men 
of  action  and  pronounced  individual- 
ity in  man\  ways  would  be  fewer  if  all 
children  were  alike  in  this  respect. 

M.  S.,  South  Haven,  Mich.— The 
milk  strength  is  to  be  increased  as  if 
water  were  used,  but  we  think  that  it 
need  not  be  so  rapidly  done. 

W.  K.,  Denver,  Col. — If  the  weak 
ankles  are  due  to  curvature  in  the  leg 
bones,  either  bow-legs  or  knock-knees, 
the  leg  bones  being  attached  to  the  feet 
at  such  an  angle  as  to  make  the  feet 
turn  in  or  out  in  walking,  it  is  best  to 
take  the  advice  of  a  surgeon  as  to  the 
correction  of  the  legs  by  operation  or 
otherwise. 

W .,  Greenbay,  Wis. — We  know  of 
nothing  which  is  harmless  while  hav- 
ing any  efficiency.  The  removal  of  the 
hairs  by  destroying  their  bulbs  is  the 
only  method  we  have  faith  in,  but  that 
you  cannot  do  yourself. 

M.  A.,  Covington,  Ind. — Adults  do 
sometimes  swallow  air.  As  to  chil- 
dren, our  own  doubt  is  whether  the 
flatulence  often  attending  the  use  of 
"comforter"  and  the  like  is  not  more 
probably  due  to  the  gas  from  the  di- 
gestive disturbances  just  alluded  to 
than  to  air  swallowed.  We  think  that 
it  usually  is  so.  But,  as  said  before, 
proof  is  difficult. 

M.  P.,  Poultncy.  Vt. — The  answer 
to  your  question  depends  upon  the  de- 
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gree  of  phimosis  and  the  annoyance 
caused  by  it.  A  certain  degree  is  very 
common,  if  not  the  rule,  at  his  age. 
Adhesions  of  the  prepuce  (foreskin) 
may  co-exist,  but  not  necessarily. 
Trouble  sometimes  arises  from  phi- 
mosis owing  to  the  direct  or  remote 
i  reflex)  results  of  the  local  irritation. 
But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  in  our 
belief — and  we  speak  from  considera- 
ble experience — the  amount  and  kinds 
of  irritation  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, until  during  the  last  few  years 
it  has  become  one  of  the  fads,  particu- 
larly among  anxious  mothers.  We 
think — unless  one  is  to  take  the  broad 
ground  that  every  male  child  should 
be  circumcised — that  every  case  should 
be  judged  by  itself,  and  that  a  compe- 
tent surgeon's  opinion,  easy  to  get  in 
your  city,  should  be  taken  whenever 
there  is  any  question  of  the  need  of  cir- 
cumcision. If  it  is  needed  at  all,  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 

C.  L,  Helena,  Ark. — Your  child  is 
fully  up  to  the  average  in  weight,  is 
rather  forward  in  teething,  and  it  is 
of  no  consequence  if  the  amount  of 
food  taken  be  small  while  so  good  an 
account  is  given.  As  to  the  cause  of 
the  constipation,  we  may  refer  you  to 
the  general  articles  on  the  subject  in 
recent  numbers.  The  more  probable 
cause  in  any  case  of  which  we  know 
so  iittle  is  the  deficiency  of  fat  in  the 
food. 

R.  S.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. — It  may 
be  taken  off  during  the  bath  and  the 
rupture  kept  in  place  by  the  fingers. 
At  other  times  the  bandage  should  be 
worn. 

N.  T.,  Ionia.  Mich. — We  do  not 
think  that  there  is  anv  real  foundation 


for  the  belief.  Of  course  a  dull  per- 
son is  more  likely  to  have  a  dull  eye 
than  one  who  is  more  alert.  But  the 
brilliancy  of  the  eye  really  depends 
much  upon  the  way  the  brow  and  lids 
control  the  light  that  falls  upont  it, 
upon  various  kinds  of  pressure  made 
by  the  muscles  of  the  eye  itself  and  its 
setting.  Whatever  there  is  in  the  be- 
lief, there  is  no  cause  for  worry. 

N.  L.,  Bucyrus,  O. — Not  lower  than 
it  is  comfortable  for  the  nurse  to  walk 
slowly,  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  infant  is  to  be  carried  in  arms,  very 
well  protected  from  the  cold  and 
draughts,  and  its  face  so  held  that  it 
breathes  freely  without  being  buffeted 
by  the  wind. 

T.  E.  Laurence,  Kan. — There  is  lit- 
tle at  this  time  of  year  except  the 
orange  that  can  be  eaten  uncooked. 
The  juice  of  one  orange  is  enough. 

A.  D.,  Wichita,  Kan. — The  cereals 
present  quite  a  variety  of  proper  dishes 
in  the  form  of  porridges,  oaten  and 
wheaten  preparations  being  the  best. 
Choose  those  which  have  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  whole  grain  and  cook  very 
thoroughly.  Serve  with  cream  and 
salt.  Cereals  should,  in  our  judgment, 
not  be  sweetened. 

E.  C.j  Los  Angeles.  Cai. — We  can- 
not answer  your  question  clearly  and 
definitely,  because,  beyond  the  facts 
that  your  baby  was  prematurely  born 
and  got  behindhand  in  its  growth  at 
the  start  and  has  not  yet  caught  up, 
and  that  its  nervous  system  seems  to 
be  very  excitable,  we  know  nothing. 

/.  T.,  Pottstown,  Pa. — If  you  mean 
just  what  you  say.  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  child,  who  probably  could  not 
digest  even  pure  cow's  milk,  is  ill.  Not 
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knowing,  therefore,  what  the  child 
reah\  is  taking,  we  cannot  tell  whether 
the  food  should  be  given  up  or  not. 
Your  other  problems  depend  for  their 
answer  upon  what  ailment  the  child 
has.  It  has  something  for  which  you 
have  thought  strong  drugs  ought  to 
be  given.  If  these  are  rightfully  given, 
there  is  a  condition  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  watched  by  a  physician. 
You  seem  to  have  one  whose  advice 
you  do  not  agree  with.  This  is  not 
wise,  especially  as  you  reside  in  a  town 
where  good  advice  is  not  very  difficult 
to  get.  If  you  have  confidence  in  your 
physician,  follow  his  advice ;  if  you 
have  not,  get  one  whom  you  can  trust, 
and  by  whom  you  will  be  guided. 

M.  L.,  Lincoln,  Neb. — If  you  prefer 
to  use  the  nightgowns,  make  them 
long,  so  that  the  bottom  may  be  drawn 
together  with  a  puckering  string  or 
may  be  turned  over  and  pinned  with 
safety  pins.  Another  way  is  to  have 
the  regular  sleeping  shirt  and  drawers 
with  feet  all  in  one  piece.  These  can- 
not be  kicked  off. 

O.  F..  Superior,  Wis. — Rickets,  or 
rachitis  as  it  is  called  in  scientific 
language,  is  a  disorder  of  nutrition.  A 
well  marked  case  could  hardly  be  over- 
looked by  any  one.  Slight  cases  often 
are  quite  unnoticed,  even  by  some  phy- 
sicians, and  often  also  are  spontane- 
ously cured,  leaving  only  traces  recog- 
nizable by  those  familiar  with  the  con- 
dition. These  slight  cases  may  have 
no  more  symptoms  than  a  tendency  to 
sweat,  especially  about  the  head,  a  ten- 
dency to  "catch  cold,"  a  fatness  with- 
out corresponding  strength,  with 
sometimes  diarrhoea,  but  more  com- 
monly  constipation,  and.  witb  these 


manifestations,  tardly  teething.  No 
one  of  these  early  symptoms  alone  is 
proof  of  rickets,  however. 

C.  M.,  Winston,  N.  C—  The  meth- 
ods of  preparing  "cream  food"  or 
"modified"  milk  give  the  key  to  how  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the 
food  of  a  bottle-fed  infant.  Except 
in  the  case  of  those  children  who  have 
a  peculiar  inability  to  digest  fats,  con- 
stipation can  usually  be  overcome  in 
a  great  degree  or  entirely  if  the  cream 
made  use  of  be  not  too  thick  or  greasy, 
[f  Mellin's  Food  is  given  with  cow's 
milk,  the  modification  can  be  effected 
in  ways  which  any  physician  will  di- 
rect. 

C.  W.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. — It  is  prob- 
able that  the  constipation  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole.  The  condition  at 
present  is  not  serious,  and  probably 
will  not  become  so.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  tendency  to  flatulent  colic,  so  often 
seen  in  early  infancy,  is  apt  to  dis- 
appear after  a  few  months.  Whether 
drugs  are  called  for  at  all  we  doubt, 
and  all  "soothing  syrups"  we  consider 
injudicious,  if  not  harmful.  Read  the 
articles  in  your  recent  numbers  on  con- 
stipation, and  we  think  you  will  find 
some  hints  which  will  help  you. 

Young  Mother,  Adrian.  Mich. — The 
name  Jicrpes  is  an  old  one,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  a  number  of  quite  diverse  ail- 
ments. The  ailments  to  which  it  is 
now  restricted  by  most  writers  are  of 
small  importance.  One  of  these  is  the 
eruption  called  "cold  sores,"  occurring 
about  the  lips.  Cleanliness  and  a 
soothing  salve  like  cold  cream  gener- 
ally end  the  matter.  Possibly  you  may 
mean  some  other  disease  of  the  skin  ; 
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zoster,  or  shingles,  for  instance,  wa> 
once  classed  as  herpes. 

N.  C.  Columbus.  Ga. — [f  you  mean, 
Is  there  danger  to  the  infant  if  the  at- 
tendant has  nasal  catarrh  ?  we  should 
say  that  it  would  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  "catarrh."  These  acute  colds  in  the 
head  seem  to  be  communicable.  Ordi- 
nary chronic  nasal  catarrhs  seem  not  to 
be.  while  there  are  occasional  cases  of 
quite  another  kind  which  should  be 
guarded  against. 

K..  Butler.  Pa. — It  would  be  surpris- 
ing, indeed,  if  he  did  walk  at  nine 
months  of  age.  He  apparently  is  do- 
ing well.  Lime  water  does  not  soften 
the  bones.  It  is  a  popular  remedy 
'"to  make  bone,"  i.e.,  to  give  strength 
to  the  bones.  Whether  it  does  this  or 
not.  it  is  certainly  harmless  in  the 
quantity  you  are  using. 

S.  A.,  Council  Bluffs.  Ia. — There  is 
nothing  peculiar  about  baking  ba- 
nanas. They  are  baked  in  any  proper 
dish  with  the  skins  on,  as  are  potatoes. 
The  time  required  for  thorough  cook- 
ing varies  with  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit 
and  heat  of  fire.  Twenty  minutes  we 
find  to  be  a  fair  average.  They  should 
be  thoroughly  soft,  and  have  a  con- 
sistency not  unlike  stewed  apple  sauce. 

A.  L..  Joliet,  111. — The  condition 
seem*  to  be  this :  The  child  had  a  some- 
what  delicate  digestion  after  weaning 
at  two  weeks  of  age.  but  after  a  suit- 
able food  was  found  he  throve,  as 
evidenced  by  good  weight  for  his  age, 
and  by  his  general  good  health  and  his 
prompt  teething.  He  was  not  ap- 
parently ever  a  large  eater.  Then  fol- 
lows a  period  of  loss  of  appetite, 
scanty  eating,  and  consequent  loss  of 
flesh.  Your  question  i>.  W  hat  can  von 


give  the  child  to  increase  appetite  and 
relieve  the  constipation?  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  digestion  is  somewhat  out 
of  order,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  appetite  as  well  as,  in  part 
perhaps,  the  constipation.  If  you  are 
in  reach  of  a  physician  you  would  far 
better  ask  his  advice,  because  he  could 
quickly  determine  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  various  symptoms  and 
signs  which  are  the  physician's  guide, 
but  none  of  which  you  allude  to.  It 
is  probable  that  a  laxative  would  be 
of  use,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  mag- 
nesia would  be  a  judicious  one.  But 
it  would  be  quite  improper  for  Baby- 
hood to  try  to  prescribe  on  so  little 
information." 

D.  O.,  Boston. — The  preparation 
known  as  beef  tea  we  think  has  no 
advantages  over  ordinary  good  broth 
of  mutton,  beef  or  chicken,  or  beef 
juice  squeezed  from  lightly  roasted  or 
broiled  meat.  All  of  these  are  easily 
made,  and  we  believe  are  at  least  as 
good  as  any  "beef  tea." 

S..  Lansing,  Mich. — We  cannot  give 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  chances. 
We  think  the  probability  is  that  the 
rupture  will  persist  if  not  radically 
cured  by  an  operation.  Fortunately, 
the  latter  has  become  safe  and  pretty 
efficient  through  the  improvements  in 
surgery. 

P.  I..  Houston.  Tex. — Weaning, 
supposing  plenty  of  breast  milk,  may 
begin  at  any  time  after  ten  months, 
according  to  season.  If  there  is  not  a 
plenty  of  milk  it  begins  when  it  must. 
It  is  begun  by  substituting  a  bottle  in 
place  of  one  meal,  then  two,  and  so 
on.  You  will  find  the  process  and  sug- 
gestions of  foods  abundantly  described 
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ill  your  back  numbers.  Your  present 
intervals  of  nursing  will  be  long 
enough  until  she  is  weaned,  and  prob- 
ably for  a  good  while  after.  If  a  child 
is  w  eaned  when  ten  months  or  upward, 
the  question  of  sterilization  depends 
entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk 
supph . 

M.  G.,  Chicago. — A  baby  will  usu- 
ally not  stop  wetting  at  night — i.e., 
wetting  without  waking  to  give  notice 
of  its  needs — till  long  after  it  is  a  baby, 
until,  indeed,  it  ceases  to  live  largely 
on  liquids.  After  that  time  if  the  child 
is  taken  up  to  wet  during  the  evening, 
say  at  nine  o'clock,  it  may  go  till  morn- 
ing, when  it  may  wake  its  attendant. 

/.,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. — After  he 
has  taken  the  milk  and  gruel  for  a 
time,  let  him  try  bread  crusts  with  the 
juice  of  meat.  A  child  cannot  be  said 
to  take  "milk  between  meals."  if  prop- 
erly fed.  because  milk  will  constitute 
his  meals  and  they  should  be  given  at 
fixed  times  or  at  least  fixed  intervals. 
Give  rhe  milk  and  gruel  from  a  cup ; 
there  is  no  longer  need  of  a  bottle. 
Do  not  let  him  come  to  the  table.  Give 
him  his  meals  preferably  before  yours, 
and  he  will  be  less  likely  to  desire  the 
food  he  sees  on  your  table. 

E..  Omaha.  Neb. — W  ater  or  other 
fluids  in  various  ways  may  cause  ear 
trouble.  The  very  reprehensible  cus- 
tom of  using  the  nasal  douche,  a  rub- 
ber tube  with  a  nozzle  attached,  is  ex- 
ceedingly harmful,  as  the  current  of 
water  passing  through  the  nose  gains 
entrance  into  the  ear  tube,  and  then  to 
the  middle  ear,  thus  sometimes  setting 
up  a  severe  inflammation.  This  also 
applies  to  the  ordinary  irrigator.  Spe- 


cialists frequently  see  cases  originating 
in  this  manner.  Instead  of  active  in- 
flammation, they  may  cause  distressing 
tinnitus  or  other  noises  or  neuralgic 
pains.  Snuffing  water  is  safe  as  a  rule, 
but  too  much  force  should  not  be  used, 
nor  should  the  head  be  thrown  back- 
ward, or  the  child  be  allowed  to  swal- 
low at  the  same  time.  One  should  not 
blow  the  nose  directly  after  using  the 
spray,  as  in  that  manner  a  few  drops 
may  be  blown  into  the  ear  tube.  In 
using  the  spray,  the  head  should  be 
bent  slightly  forward,  and  it  is  better 
always  to  have  the  solution  warm. 

}".  L.,  Eureka,  Cal. — It  would  be  far 
better,  we  think,  to  strive  for  regu- 
larity and  to  lengthen  the  intervals  to 
2y2  or  3  hours,  because  not  only  does 
frequent  feeding  produce  indigestion, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  frequent 
suckling  (or  milking  in  animals)  in- 
creases the  proportion  of  casein  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  rendering  the  milk- 
quite  indigestible  if  the  frequency  be 
very  great.  Besides,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  you  have  considered  that  the 
child's  demands  may  be  from  thirst  or 
discomfort  rather  than  hunger.  Often 
water,  at  least  blood-warm,  fed  to  the 
infant  either  from  spoon  or  bottle 
quiets  the  discomfort,  gives  its  diges- 
tion rest,  and  allows  the  teased  breast 
to  provide  a  more  digestible  milk. 
Evidently  the  discomfort  cannot  be  the 
hunger  of  scant  nutriment,  or  the  gain 
would  not  be  so  rapid  ;  it  is  probably 
the  pain  of  indigestion.  If  the  simple 
water  did  not  quiet  the  child,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  addition  to  it  of  a  little 
sugar  and  a  little  cow's  milk  would, 
without  creating  indigestion. 
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Some  of  the  Diseases  Caused  by  Bacteria 
with  Hints  for  their  Prevention 
and  Avoidance 


In  a  previous  paper  the  attempt  was 
made  to  show  what  bacteria  were  and 
what  they  did.  It  was  seen  that  while 
many  diseases  owe  their  origin  to 
them,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
some  bacteria  were  of  much  use  in 
the  world.  Of  the  diseases  caused  by 
bacteria  some  are  peculiar  to  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  some  occur  in 
later  life  as  well  as  at  these  periods. 
Of  the  former  it  might  prove  instruc- 
tive to  look  at  the  specific  micro-or- 
ganisms causing  them  as  far  as  they 
are  known,  and  see  what  means  can 
be  taken  to  keep  disease  away  from 
the  helpless  part  of  humanity. 

Many  mothers  know  that  the  mor- 
tality among  children  is  much  greater 
in  proportion  than  among  adults.  Fig- 
ures have  shown,  if  they  may  be  re- 
lied on,  that  one-half  of  all  children 
born,  die  before  reaching  the  fifth  year. 
This  mortality  is,  of  course,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  care  and  comforts  which 
these  infants  and  children  receive; 
some  children  die  from  diseases  which 
could  not  have  been  prevented,  and 
a  large  number  die  from  actual  pre- 
ventable diseases.  If  we  can  reduce 
the  number  of  deaths  from  these  pre- 
ventable diseases,  we  do  much  more 
good  and  the  chances  of  success  are 
greater  than  if  we  attempt  to  cure  the 
disease,  even  with  the  best  medical 
aid.  after  it  has  once  developed  in  the 
child.  Mothers  can  do  much  in  the 
way  of  trying  to  keep  disease  from 


their  offspring,  and  a  little  knowledge 
of  preventive  medicine  rightly  used 
should  never  become  "a  dangerous 
thing"  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
woman. 

Human  beings  vary  greatly  in  their 
constitution,  build  and  general  make- 
up, and  the  study  of  man  is  not  an  easy 
task  for  the  trained  student.  The 
study  of  medicine  requires  years  of 
hard  work  at  a  school,  with  many 
more  years  of  work  in  hospital  prac- 
tice :  and  even  then,  with  all  this  expe- 
rience, physicians  have  great  trouble 
in  treating  some  difficult  diseases,  and 
the  intelligent  physician  always  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  no  two  persons 
are  exactly  alike  and  the  same  disease 
often  runs  a  different  course  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Tt  would,  from  these 
facts,  seem  very  absurd  for  one  who 
had  not  received  this  training  to  at- 
tempt to  do  what  the  trained  physi- 
cian often  onlv  does  with  the  great- 
est study  and  observation.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
few  "old  women  of  both  sexes"  who 
do  not  think  that  their  own  peculiar 
remedv  will  cure  a  certain  disease,  and 
although  it  occasionally  happens  that 
they  are  right,  the  risk  of  experiment- 
ing is  too  great.  Such  persons  should 
remember  that  "fool?  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread."  and  should  be 
very  cautious  how  they  attempt  to 
cope  with  disease.     Mother?  should 
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never  try  to  treat  disease  without  the 
physician's  help,  and  what  little  in- 
formation is  given  here,  or  what  hints 
are  thrown  out,  are  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  physician's  help- 
ful and  intelligent  care. 

Tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  which 
causes  one-seventh  of  all  the  deaths 
that  occur,  and  if  we  can  do  ever  so 
little  to  prevent  this  dreaded  disease, 
it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  do  it.  It 
is  familiar  to  most  persons  when  it 
occurs  in  the  lungs  under  the  name 
of  consumption.  This  disease  is  caused 
by  a  bacillus  called  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus, or  bacillus  tuberculosis.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  slender  rod  and  was  first 
discovered  by  Dr.  Koch,  of  Berlin,  in 
1882,  but  was  suspected  long  before 
that  time.  This  bacillus  most  often 
gets  into  the  lungs  by  inhalation 
and  causes  consumption.  In  infants 
it  mav  be  inherited  from  a  tubercu- 
lous mother,  the  infant  may  acquire 
the  disease  from  diseased  milk,  or  it 
may  get  it  from  the  milk  of  a  con- 
sumptive mother.  In  children  con- 
sumption does  not  usually  show  itself 
until  about  the  time  of  teething  and 
later,  or  may  even  be  put  off  until  the 
time  of  puberty,  but  the  bacilli  may 
get  into  the  body  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life  and  cause  joint  trouble,  tuber- 
cular peritonitis,  tubercular  meningitis, 
or  they  may  get  into  the  glands  and 
cause  a  disease  usually  called  scrofula. 

When  one  of  the  parents  has  con- 
sumption, particularly  the  mother,  or 
when  the  child  is  born  weak  or  sickly, 
then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mother  to 
try  to  strengthen  the  child  against 
attacks  of  disease  which  its  weak  con- 


dition unaided  could  not  ward  off. 
Thus,  the  child  may  be  born  with  the 
disease  itself  or  with  a  predisposition 
to  the  disease.  A  consumptive  mother 
should  never  be  allowed  to  nurse  her 
child. 

As  the  bacillus  of  consumption  is 
destroyed  when  subjected  to  a  very 
high  temperature,  all  milk,  that  is 
suspected  should  be  treated  to 
a  temperature  at  or  near  the  boiling 
point  for  about  twenty  minutes :  that 
is  called  sterilization.  Anything  that 
will  build  up  the  general  health  of  the 
child  and  make  it  stronger  should  be 
done,  and  where  the  mother  or  the 
father  is  consumptive,  the  child  should 
be  examined  by  the  family  physician 
and  his  advice  should  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed. 

Consumption  is  undoubtedly  spread 
by  the  bacilli  which  are  usually  thrown 
off  from  a  consumptive  in  the  form  of 
expectoration.  When  it  is  considered 
what  a  "spitting"  nation  the  American 
nation  is.  and  how  many  consump- 
tives go  about  depositing  this  matter 
where  it  does  not  belong,  it  is  easily 
seen  how  the  disease  is  helped  to  be 
spread  by  these  careless  persons.  The 
expectoration  from  a  consumptive 
should  always  be  received  in  a  cuspi- 
dor in  which  there  is  a  little  water  or 
a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury 1  to  1.000.  When  the  cuspidor 
is  nearly  full  ;t  should  be  put  on  the 
stove  until  the  water  in  it  boils  for 
ten  minutes,  then  it  may  be  thrown 
out.  All  cloths,  towels,  handkerchiefs 
and  other  such  articles  which  may 
from  time  to  time  receive  the  expec- 
toration of  those  consumptives  who 
are  too  weak  to  expectorate  into  a  spit- 
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cup,  should  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour, 
or  burned  if  they  are  not  too  valuable. 
In  this  way  the  chance  of  spreading 
the  disease  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Xo  child  should  be  allowed  to  sleep 
in  the  same  bed  or  room  with  a  con- 
sumptive, and  the  kissing  of  children 
by  persons  suspected  of  having  con- 
sumption should  always  be  not  only 
discouraged,  but  prohibited. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  which 
occurs  among  children  more  fre- 
quently than  was  once  supposed.  It 
is  caused  by  a  small  bacillus  which 
is  found  principally  in  the  intestines 
and  spleen.  The  bacillus  of  typhoid 
fever  lives  for  a  long  time  in  water 
and  even  in  ice ;  and  milk  is  a  very 
frequent  means  of  carrying  the  dis- 
ease. This  is  particularly  true  be- 
cause the  water  used  to  wash  out  the 
milk-cans  or  to  dilute  the  milk  is 
impure,  while  the  milk  may  be  good. 
If  cities  paid  more  attention  to  their 
water  supply  and  sewer  systems,  the 
number  of  cases  of  this  disease  would 
be  much  less  than  it  is.  Tt  is  one  of 
the  preventable  diseases.  Tt  attacks 
by  preference  those  who  are  over- 
worked and  those  who  alreadv  have  a 
diarrhreal  disease:  but  it  does  not 
spare  others. 

Whenever  the  condition  of  the 
drinking-  water  becomes  noticeably 
bad  or  when  the  disease  is  more 
prevalent  than  usual,  the  water  used 
for  drinking  should  be  boiled  and  fil- 
tered, and  the  milk  of  all  infants  and 
children  should  be  sterilized.  All  diar- 
rhreas  of  too  long  standing  should  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.  Particularly 
in  the  country  is  the  drinking  water 


often  bad,  because  it  is  frequently  too 
near  the  cesspool.  Water  should  be 
used  from  the  best  source  available, 
and  mothers  who  take  their  young 
children  to  the  country  or  to  a  summer 
hotel  should  always  find  out  if  possible 
where  the  water  comes  from  and  look 
to  the  milk  supply. 

If  there  is  a  case  of  typhoid  fever 
in  the  house,  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  disposing  of  the  stools.  They 
should  not  be  thrown  out  in  the  cess- 
pool or  in  the  closet,  but  should  first 
be  thoroughly  disinfected  by  mixing 
with  a  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion and  letting  stand  for  an  hour; 
then  they  may  be  thrown  out  with  less 
danger.  The  typhoid  stools  contain 
the  poison  in  the  form  of  the  bacilli, 
and  these  when  thrown  out  and  in  any 
way  becoming  dry  are  very  easily  car- 
ried far  away  and  may  be  the  means 
of  carrying  the  disease  to  those  sus- 
ceptible to  it. 

The  Eruptive  Diseases. 

These  include  smallpox,  variloid, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  chicken  pox  and 
a  disease  called  German  measles.  The 
specific  organism  or  germ  of  none  of 
these  diseases  has  as  yet  been  discov- 
ered, but  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
are  all  caused  by  a  micro-organism. 
When  the  fever  which  precedes  all 
these  diseases,  and  which  is  usually 
high  in  children,  breaks  out,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one.  whether  physi- 
cian or  not,  to  say  what  the  disease 
will  be  until  the  eruption  has  appeared. 
When  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the 
child  should  be  kept  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  family,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  attending  physician, 
and  all  other  children  in  the  house 
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or  family  should  be  kept  from  school 
and  away  from  others. 

The  worst  disease  after  smallpox  is 
scarlet  fever.  Smallpox  should  never 
occur,  and  rarely  does  where  vaccina- 
tion is  properly  performed.  The  pois- 
onous part  of  these  diseases  undoubt- 
edly lies  in  the  scales  of  skin  which 
peel  off  and  spread  the  disease  if  they 
are  allowed  to  fly  about.  Those  who 
come  in  contact  with  scarlet-fever  pa- 
tients, should  keep  as  far  away  from 
healthy  persons  as  possible.  The  phy- 
sician, nurse  and  mother  are  all  that 
need  see  the  sick  child,  and  when  these 
leave  the  room,  they  should  go  out  in 
the  air,  or  change  the  outer  garment 
before  going  near  others.  Of  all  these 
diseases  smallpox  can  effectually  be 
prevented  by  proper  vaccination ; 
measles  is  usually  not  very  serious, 
but  scarlet  fever  is  the  disease  most 
to  be  dreaded.  Fortunately  it  is  not 
so  dangerous  unless  the  contact  is 
close,  while  measles  is  contagious  at  a 
long  range. 

In  all  these  disease  the  scales  of  the 
skin  contain  the  contagious  principle, 
and  the  skin  of  the  child  should  be 
kept  well  anointed,  to  keep  these  scales 
from  flying  about.  After  the  disease 
is  over,  all  the  clothes  and  everything 
in  the  room,  as  well  as  the  room  itself, 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  in 
the  way  laid  down  by  the  family  phy- 
sician or  the  health  officer.  Upon 
the  mother  should  it  be  impressed  that 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  keep  clothes  of 
children  who  have  died  from  scarlet 
fever,  for  they  may  give  the  disease  to 
other  children  years  after. 

Diphtheria. 

Diphtheria  is  a  disease  which  moth- 


ers cannot  have  treated  too  promptly 
or  thoroughly.  It  is  caused  by  a  bacil- 
lus which  has  its  home  in  the  false 
membranes  in  the  throat.  It  is  highly 
contagious  and  particularly  to  the 
nurse  or  mother  who  has  the  danger- 
ous duty  of  mopping  or  cleaning  the 
throat,  and  who  may  receive  in  her 
throat  some  small  particle  of  matter 
containing  the  germs  of  the  disease. 
This  is  most  usually  done  when  the 
child  involuntarily  coughs  while  the 
throat  is  undergoing  treatment.  The 
germs  of  diphtheria  are  very  resistant 
to  treatment,  and  live  and  thrive  in 
spite  of  much  exposure. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  recognize  the 
disease  in  some  children,  and  some 
physicians  undoubtedly  call  ordinary 
easily  cured  throat  inflammations 
diphtheria  in  order  to  reap  undeserved 
reward  as  being  skilful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria.  The  fact  that  in- 
fants and  some  older  children  have 
the  very  reprehensible  habit  of  putting 
everything  to  or  in  the  mouth  makes 
the  dangers  of  this  disease  among 
children  greater.  The  same  precau- 
tions are  needed  here  as  in  s-carlet 
fever. 

Whooping  Cough. 

This  disease  is  usually  attended  with 
little  danger  in  strong  children.  As 
children  with  this  disease  do  much  bet- 
ter in  the  open  air,  it  is  more  generally 
spread  than  most  others.  It  is  con- 
tagious at  a  great  distance  and  lasts 
a  long  time.  While  cases  have  gone 
on  to  recovery  without  medical  aid,  it 
is  not  a  good  plan  to  dispense  with 
the  physician's  services,  as  the  com- 
plications of  whooping  cough  have 
been  very  serious.    A  small  organism 
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which  causes  this  disease  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  may  be  found  by  a  good 
bacteriologist  in  the  thick  tena- 
cious mucus  which  the  child  coughs 
up  with  so  much  difficulty. 

Malaria. 

Malaria  means  literally  "bad  air" 
and  the  term  comes  from  Italy  where 
the  disease  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome  has  done  such  serious  harm,  par- 
ticularly to  those  not  acclimated.  It  is 
caused  by  a  little  organism  or  parasite, 
not  a  bacillus,  which  gets  into  the 
blood  and  takes  all  the  life  out  of  the 
little  blood  corpuscles.  The  term  ma- 
laria includes  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers.  The  germ  lives  and 
thrives  in  low,  marshy  regions  where 
there  is  a  stagnant  water,  with  mos- 
quitos,  and  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
autumn  When,  frost  appears  the 
germ  is  quickly  destroyed. 

Children  are  not  so  apt  to  have  this 
disease  as  adults,  but  when  it  does 
appear  the  physician  should  be  called 
at  once.  Unlike  some  other  diseases, 
those  who  have  had  malaria  are  more 
apt  to  have  it  again. 

Thrush. 

A  disease  which  is  not  uncommon 
among  infants  of  the  poor  of  our  large 
cities  and  in  foundling  asylums,  is  oc- 
casionally found  in  the  children  of  the 
better  classes.  Thrush  is  a  disease 
caused  by  a  sort  of  fungus  which 
grows  and  nourishes  in  the  mucus 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 
It  is  very  contagious  and  causes  much 
suffering  to  the  helpless  child.  It 
is  much  more  severe,  though  less 
common,  in  children  over  two  years  of 
age.  The  most  frequent  predisposing 
cause  is  the  use  of  an  unclean  nursing 


bottle,  and  the  germ  probably  comes 
from  the  milk. 

The  child's  mouth  should  be  washed 
frequently,  the  tip  of  the  nursing  bot- 
tle should  be  boiled  daily,  and  the  bot- 
tle itself  be  thoroughly  sterilized.  The 
saliva  of  infants  with  thrush  contains, 
besides  the  thrush  fungus,  a  large 
number  of  other  organisms,  some  of 
which,  when  inoculated  into  one  of  the 
lower  animals,  act  like  a  virulent 
poison.  This  may  explain  why  the 
bite  of  a  human  being  is  sometimes 
poisonous,  and  also  why  the  bite  of  a 
dog  does  much  harm  even  when  no 
hydrophobia  can  be  proven. 

Eye  Disease  of  the  New-Born. 

This  is  a  disease  which  is  always 
preventable,  and  yet  which  causes 
about  one-third  of  the  blindness  in  the 
world.  If  the  genital  tract  of  the 
mother  is  diseased  and  some  of  the  dis- 
eased matter  gets  into  the  eyes  of  the 
new-born  children  and  is  not  washed 
out  and  treated  properly,  blindness 
or  a  serious  eye  trouble  is  almost  sure 
to  follow.  The  mother  is  generally 
too  ill  to  notice  this  trouble ;  but  the 
nurse,  the  midwife  or  the  helpful 
neighbor  should  always  examine  the 
baby's  eyes,  and  if  they  run  matter,  the 
physician  should  be  seen  at  once. 
This  is  such  a  serious  matter  that 
every  baby's  eyes  should  be  treated  at 
birth,  even  when  no  trace  of  this  seri- 
ous trouble  can  be  found.  Indeed,  in 
all  cases  of  childbirth,  even  when  the 
midwife  has  apparently  done  all  that  is 
proper,  the  physician  should  be  called 
in  at  least  once  to  examine  and  see  if 
everything  is  in  order.  The  neglect 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  a  few  dol- 
lars, but  it  may  occasion  deep  and 
everlasting  regret  in  the  future. 
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Wherein  They  Differ. 

A  distinguished  physician  notes  as 
the  greatest  difference  between  hu- 
man children  and  the  young  of  the 
inferior  animals,  the  capacity  of  the 
former  for  intellectual  development. 
One  of  the  leading  traits  in  common 
is  wastefulness,  in  man  a  vice,  in  the 
lower  orders  a  nuisance.  Until  the 
future  man  or  woman  is  educated  out 
of  a  defect  that  will  characterize  the 
brute  to  the  end,  waste  of  food  is  a 
marked,  as  it  is  a  very  early,  mani- 
festation. 

With  barely  the  apprehension  of 
existence  improvidence  would  be  a 
matter  of  course.  The  infant  in  its 
cradle  and  the  kitten  dozing  at  its 
feet  are  equally  ignorant  and  unmind- 
ful of  future  needs.  Present  supplies 
cover  the  entire  ground  of  mental 
recognition.  But  improvidence  is  not 
all.  is  net  even  the  worst.  Ask  the 
fruit  culturist  whose  ripening  grapes 
are  stung  by  the  myriad  and  left  to 
wither  on  the  vines,  or  whose  cherries 
are  similarly  tasted  all  over  the  laden 
trees  till  the  scene  becumes  one  of 
devastation,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
wasps  and  birds — very  interesting 
studies  in  themselves — at  such  times 
seem  actually  to  feel  a  malicious  pleas- 
ure in  destroying.  If  you  doubt  that 
a  child  delights  in  spilling  and  spoil- 
ing in  like  fashion,  just  give  him  an 
opportunity. 

The  large  grain  dealers  of  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  would 
cheerfully  bargain  with  the  legion 
of  rats  that  infest  their  storages  for 


full  board  il"  the  vermin  would  but 
refrain  from  wasting  incalculably 
more  than  they  devour.  It  is  well 
known  that  cattle,  tame  or  wild, 
breaking  into  a  field  of  clover  or  corn, 
are  never  at  rest  till  they  have  tramped 
the  growing  acres  over  and  set  the 
seal  of  destruction  everywhere.  In 
parts  of  the  East,  in  Australia  and 
in  all  new  countries,  one  of  the  sharp- 
est inflictions  of  settlers  is  the  raiding 
of  cultivated  fields  by  elephants,  kan- 
garoos and  their  kind,  a  few  of  which 
will  annihilate  in  a  night  the  result  of 
a  whole  season  of  labor. 

That  very  intelligent  animal,  the 
horse,  will  in  every  instance  waste 
his  feed  if  care  be  not  taken  to  pre- 
vent. He  must  take  his  luncheon  of 
oats  from  a  nosebag  and  not  a  bucket, 
else,  however  short  his  rations,  a  por- 
tion will  be  scattered  wastefully.  His 
stall  must  be  furnished  with  a  rack 
through  which  his  fodder  or  hay  can 
only  be  drawn  little  by  little,  other- 
wise at  every  mouthful  he  will  fling 
a  wisp  right  or  left — "as  if,"  said  a 
little  boy  of  my  acquaintance  while 
watching  the  process,  "Dicky  meant 
to  eat  with  his  hoofs."  Because  the 
colt  cannot  be  taught,  he  must  be 
restrained. 

It  is  mainly  in  the  hope  of  sug- 
gesting topics  for  stories  at  bedtime 
or  other  occasions  that  I  have  com- 
mented thus  on  an  animal  trait  that 
children,  as  their  mental  faculties  un- 
fold, should  leave  to  the  creatures  in- 
capable of  understanding  that  it  is 
God  who  crowns  the  vear  with  his 
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goodness,  and  that  truth  underlies 
the  maxim,  "Waste  not,  want  not." 

G.  L. 

Lead  Us  Not  Into  Temptation. 

We  all  remember  the  story  of  the 
mother  whose  parting  remark  was : 
"Now,  children,  be  good,  and  don't 
put  any  beans  up  your  nose !"  Those 
children  had  never  heard  of  such  an 
idea,  and  human  nature  remaining  the 
same  since  Eve  ate  the  forbidden  fruit, 
of  course  they  did  what  any  intelli- 
gent and  inquiring  mind  would  dic- 
tate— they,  one  and  all.  found  the 
beans,  and  tried  to  see  why  their 
mother  had  forbidden  such  an  amuse- 
ment. 

A  friend  of  mine  boasts  that  her 
children  are  so  obedient  that  she  gives 
them  a  box  of  candy  to  play  with, 
and  they  never  put  one  of  the  dainties 
near  their  lips.  Xow,  the  question 
arises,  would  she  not  be  a  kinder  and 
a  wiser  mother  to  avoid  the  testing, 
which  must  be  painful  to  those  little 
ones,  and  which  really,  in  the  end, 
amounts  to  nothing  but  a  feat  of 
moral  gymnastics?  We  are  taught 
from  our  infancy  to  believe  in  original 
sin — that  "want  of  original  righteous- 
ness" which  has  caused  many  a  con- 
scientious parent  to  avoid  sparing 
the  rod.  Wise  mothers  are  they  who 
eradicate  from  their  Eden  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge.  If  the  tempter  has 
nothing  to  offer,  how  can  we  be 
tempted?  There  is  much  in  the  habit 
of  being  good  ;  we  all  have  a  desire  to 
■'trv  the  other  way."  but  if  these  tend- 
encies have  no  encouragement,  will 
they  not  decay  from  want  of  use  ? 

A  maiden  of  my  acquaintance,  not 
yet  a  year  and  a  half  old,  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  desire  to  throw  some 


books  out  of  the  bookcase  on  the  floor. 
This  she  had  been  forbidden  to  do. 
That  very  fact  made  the  amusement 
more  delightful.  Threats  were  of  no 
avail ;  finally  the  mother  took  the 
baby  hand  in  hers,  and  slapped  it 
until  it  reddened.  The  baby  face 
grew  grave,  then  hard,  and  although 
the  tears  came  to  her  big  brown  eyes, 
she  toddled  back  to  the  bookcase, 
pulled  the  remaining  books  from  the 
shelf,  and  held  her  little  hand  for  an- 
other whipping.  What  was  there  to  do 
with  such  a  child?  The  mother  was 
a  firm  believer  in  heredity — her  own 
heart  throbbed  for  her  baby's  stub- 
bornness. She  put  herself  in  the 
baby's  place,  and  held  her  peace.  That 
was  in  utter  opposition  to  her  own 
early  training,  but  she  knew  her  child. 
The  little  one  afterward  passed  that 
bookcase  many  times  each  day  as  the 
tiny  feet  trotted  busily  to  and  fro ; 
often  she  would  stand  before  the 
tempting  books  and  shake  her  head  in 
baby  fashion,  saying,  "No,  no — 
mamma  don't  want,  Baby  don't  want." 

There  are  some  circumstances  in 
which  a  conflict  between  mother  and 
child  is  unavoidable,  but  just  as  much 
honor  is  there  in  knowing  when  not 
to  insist.  All  rules  and  regulations 
must  fade  before  a  sick  child,  and  too 
often  a  cross  baby  is  not  "spoiling  for 
a  whipping."  but  suffering  for  a  phy- 
sician's advice.  There  ought  to  be  a 
moral  thermometer  hung  up  in  every 
nursery,  and  just  as  we  keep 
the  mercury  from  passing  70  degrees, 
so  must  we  learn  to  recognize  signs 
when  a  storm  is  brewing  in  the  moral 
atmosphere.  We  pray.  "Lead  us  not 
into  temptation."  but  do  we  apply  our 
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pravcr  from  our  babies  to  their  earth- 
ly parents?  Can  we  not  deliver  our 
children  from  evil — from  evil  pas- 
sions, from  tears,  from  upset  nerves, 
from  even  conscientious  punishment, 
bv  a  careful  supervision  of  the  nur- 
sery ?  When  little  sister  begins  to  take 
the  toys  away  from  Baby,  who  in  turn 
cries,  and  an  eruption  is  imminent, 
put  away  your  sewing,  your  fasci- 
nating book,  take  the  cross,  irritated 
little  girl  out  for  a  walk  in  the  cool 
air  or  to  another  room.  A  few  mo- 
ments of  diversion  will  restore  peace 
and  avert  the  storm,  which,  if  not 
checked,  would  upset  a  whole  house- 
hold. And  so  often  the  babies  are 
sleepy  or  hungry,  not  really  naughty. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  child  must  be 
thoroughly  spoiled  before  he  or  she 
can  be  really  naughty ;  mischievous 
lots  of  times,  trying — oh.  dear,  yes! — 
but  willingly  and  deliberately 
naughty — "well,  hardly  ever  !" 

We  would  be  better  mothers  if  we 
should  pray,  "Do  unto  us  as  we  would 
do  to  our  own  children."  and  the 
great  Fatherhood  of  God  will  lead  us 
to  be  more  pitiful,  more  forgiving, 
more  tender  and  sympathetic  with  our 
little  ones,  for  "of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  M.  H. 


Variety  for  the  Babies. 

Few  young  mothers  of  small  babies 
realize  the  need  of  a  frequent  change 
in  the  position  and  occupation  of  the 
little  people,  who  are  yet  dependent 
upon  others  for  such  changes.  You 
know  how  much  longer  a  little  fel- 
low will  amuse  himself  after  he  can 
:  creep,  and  so  carry  his  investigations 
into  a  wider  sphere  than  that  com- 


passed by  the  reach  of  his  arms.  This 
is  principally  so  because  when  the  lit- 
tle body  is  wearied,  a  new  position  or 
employment  can  be  taken  up  at  will. 
He  can  lie  down  and  rest  when  he  is 
tired,  but  needs  not  to  lie  till  his  back 
aches. 

How  many  times  one  hears  a 
mother  speak  in  words  like  these . 
"Well.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  take  you; 
I've  put  you  off  as  long  as  possible." 
So  she  picks  the  fretting  baby  out  of 
its  high  chair,  where  it  has  been  si i 
ting,  perhaps  for  hours,  till  its  little 
back  aches  and  limbs  are  numb.  She 
sits  down  and  plays  with  the  baby,  or 
grudgingly  rocks  it,  while  her  mind  is 
on  the  unfinished  housework  or  the 
heaped-up  mending  basket.  She  does 
not  realize  that  the  baby  was  only  beg- 
ging for  a  change,  and  that  she  might 
put  him  on  the  floor  with  his  play- 
things, or,  as  she  says,  "put  him  off" 
still  longer,  simply  by  giving  him  a 
little  variety. 

My  little  girl,  now  grown  out  of 
babyhood,  spent  comparatively  little 
time  in  arms  while  she  was  a  little 
baby.  When  she  tired  of  rolling 
about  the  floor  she  was  picked  up, 
cuddled  and  kissed  for  a  moment, 
straightened  out  as  to  skirts,  and  then 
bolstered  up  in  the  baby  carriage,  with 
perhaps  a  big  apple  swung  in  front  of 
her  from  the  parasol  iron.  When  the 
charm  of  the  bobbing  red  apple  was 
gone,  she  had  an  opportunity  to  sit  in 
her  high  chair  by  the  table  and  watch 
mother  iron  or  knead  the  bread.  From 
there  she  went  next  into  the  clothes- 
basket  or  into  the  cradle,  which  had 
been  brought  from  grandmother's  gar- 
ret to  a  place  of  honor  in  one  corner 
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of  the  kitchen.  With  her  plump  lit- 
tle legs  tucked  between  the  rounds 
at  one  side  and  a  pillow  at  her  back, 
she  had  many  a  jolly  rock  while  din- 
ner was  cooking  or  the  silver  being 
polished.  But  the  little  maiden's  fa- 
vorite playground  was  mother's  bed. 
There  never  was  a  finer,  softer  place 
for  a  roll  and  a  tumble  than  the  bed 
pushed  tight  to  the  wall,  with  a  win- 
dow included,  and  the  front  safely 
barricaded  with  the  crib  and  a  lap- 
board.  A  dark  quilt  protected  the 
spread,  the  window  afforded  an  out- 
look to  the  street  with  its  passers-by, 
who  all  had  a  smile  or  a  hand-kiss  for 
the  minister's  little  Dorothy,  and  many 
happy  hours  were  spent  in  this  safe 
spot. 

I  have  often  had  a  mother  of  a  little 
baby  say  to  me,  "I  shall  be  so  glad 
when  my  baby  is  bigger  and  can 
amuse  herself  more."  But  my  experi- 
ence has  been  that  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  amuse  a  baby  in  the  first  year  of  its 
life  as  in  the  third.  Don't  forget 
that  little  bones  and  muscles  can  tire 
and  ache  as  well  as  those  of  a  largei 
growth. 

I  would  also  suggest  a  frequent 
change  of  playthings.  A  new  toy.  or 
an  old  one  that  has  been  kept  out  of 
sight  till  nearly  forgotten,  will  afford 
much  more  amusement  than  a  half 
bushel  of  playthings  that  have  been 
played  with  every  day  for  weeks. 
Have  a  reserve  store  in  the  cupboard, 
and  when  Baby  needs  a  little  extra 
petting,  bring  him  out  the  ball  he  has 
not  seen  for  a  month.  At  the  same 
time  put  away  the  rattle  or  the  rubber 
doll.  In  this  way  there  are  always 
playthings  which  are  at  least  fresh- 


ened if  not  really  new.  Simple  tovs 
are  best.  Gather  your  empty  spools 
and  thread  them  on  a  string.  Offer 
the  baby  who  thrown  all  his  toys  awav 
the  shiny  pint  basin  that  the  peddler 
gave  you  for  the  rags  last  week.  The 
basket  of  clothes-pins  often  proves  a 
perfect  mine  of  pleasure. 

Give  the  babies  variety  in  position 
and  occupation,  and  if  they  are  well 
they  will  be  good  and  happy. 

'  G.  G. 


Two  Mothers'  Ways. 
Mrs.  A.  is  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do 
merchant.  She  has  two  children,  and 
since  their  birth  she  has  given  up 
other  duties  almost  entirely  to  attend 
to  them.  She  seldom  goes  out.  al- 
though formerly  a  "soociety  favorite." 
She  does  not  even  go  to  church,  plead- 
ing that  she  cannot  leave  the  children, 
and  that  they  are  not  old  enough  to 
take.  If  callers  happen  in,  baby  is  the 
topic  of  conversation  and  by  her  pres- 
ence claims  attention  without  regard 
to  others.  She  is  naturally  a  good- 
dispositioned  child,  strong  and 
healthy.  Yet  the  mother  rarely  puts 
her  out  of  her  arms,  except  when 
asleep,  and  this  is  accomplished  only 
by  rocking  and  singing,  sometimes 
for  an  hour  at  a  time.  Baby  thinks 
there  is  only  one  place  where  she  can 
go  to  sleep,  and  that  is  in  her  carriage, 
where  mamma  must  rock  her  by 
"teetering"  the  springs.  This  tedious 
task  is  performed  three  times  a  dav, 
for  the  little  lady  must  have  two  naps, 
of  course,  during  the  day.  Every 
member  of  the  family  is  made  to  feel 
that  baby  is  of  first  importance,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  she  feels  it,  too.  as 
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is  evident  by  her  imperious  ways  even 
now.  Her  lightest  wish  is  quickly 
obeyed.  If  any  disposition  is  shown 
toward  denial,  baby  knows  that  she 
has  only  to  lift  np  her  voice  in  a  wail, 
and  the  coveted  wish  is  speedily 
granted  her.  The  mother's  excuse, 
when  expostulated  with,  is  that  a  child 
should  be  kept  good-natured.  "If 
crossed,  it  makes  her  angry  :  conse- 
quently, she  must  not  be  crossed. 
When  the  child  grows  older  she  will 
come  to  understand  these  matters,  and 
when  the  sunny  disposition  (encour- 
aged in  its  growth  by  the  anti-friction 
process  during  infancy)  is  developed, 
she  will  yield  to  others  as  she  ought." 

In  this  the  mother  is  making  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  The  little  one  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  other  people 
have  rights  which  even  she  should  re- 
spect ;  that  mamma  has  other  demands 
upon  her  time,  and  something  else  to 
do  than  to  tend  her  ladyship,  even 
though  that  something  else  is  sitting 
down  with  folded  hands  to  rest. 

Mrs.  R's  way  is  entirely  different. 
Her  babies  are  early  taught  that  they 
must  rely  upon  themselves  largely  for 
amusement.  W  hile  they  are  never 
neglected,  they  early  become  self-re- 
liant in  many  ways.  The  first  step  is 
to  teach  them  to  go  to  sleep  properly. 
They  are  rarely  nursed  to  sleep  in 
the  arms  after  the  first  few  weeks? 
when  a  babe  drops  off  to  sleep  so 
easily  at  nursing  time. 

W  hen  bedtime  comes,  baby  is  un- 
dressed, rubbed  briskly,  yet  carefully, 
for  a  few  moments  with  mother's 
hand ;  then  the  little  nightgown  is  put 
on,  and  a  dry  napkin,  if  necessary 
(this  is  always  loosely  adjusted  at 


such  a  time,  that  there  may  be  no 
cramping  of  the  tender  limbs),  and  he 
is  put  into  his  bed,  the  room  darkened, 
and  he  is  left  alone.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  this  from  his  earliest  recol- 
lection, he  expects  nothing  else,  and 
after  cooing  to  himself  a  few  mo- 
ments, drops  off  to  sleep.  Resolute 
persistence  in  this  for  a  few  times  will 
usually  establish  the  habit.  Taking 
him  up  if  he  cries  will  render  future 
attemps  in  this  direction  useless,  for 
once  he  finds  out  that  crying  brings 
mamma,  who  takes  him  up,  he 
will  cry  every  time.  This  is  a  most 
excellent  plan,  as  it  leaves  the  mother 
free  to  attend  to  other  duties,  or  to 
rest  or  read ;  a  thing  which  many  a 
misguided  mother  finds  it  impossible 
to  do. 

During  the  day  Mrs.  B's  baby 
amuses  himself,  with  the  occasional 
help  of  the  older  children.  A  blan- 
ket is  spread  upon  the  floor,  play- 
things are  given  him.  and  before  he 
learns  to  creep  he  will  stay  there  con- 
tentedly while  his  mother  busies  her- 
self about  the  room. 

Such  treatment  of  babies  is  not 
cruelty,  as  many  people  plead.  It  is 
absolutely  better  for  the  child  to  be 
let  alone  once  in  a  while ;  and  the 
habits  of  self-reliance  learned  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  it  in  future  years. 
Habits  formed  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood follow  us  all  through  life,  often 
making  or  marring,  not  only  our  own, 
but  the  happiness  of  others. 

Let  mothers  study  well  what  they 
are  doing  in  rearing  their  children, 
remembering  that,  although  it  may- 
cost  a  struggle  to  start  the  little  ones 
in  the  right  way,  it  will  much  more 
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than  repay  the  trouble  when  once 
good  habits  are  formed,  and  that  very 
rarely  will  the  child  of  larger  growth 
forsake  those  that  were  taught  him  by 
his  mother  in  the  nursery.       E.  R. 


The  Tyranny  of  Whims. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  law  passed 
prohibiting  mothers  from  taking  their 
children  with  them  when  they  go  vis- 
iting until  said  children  have  been 
properly  trained,'"  said  a  gentleman  to 
me  a  short  time  ago.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  outburst  was  the  be- 
havior of  three  small  children  at  a 
dinner  table.  The  children  were  ex- 
ponents of  three  different  families,  and 
these  families  were  from  three  differ- 
ent States ;  they  may  be  classed  with 
the  average  or  golden  mean  of  Ameri- 
ican  society  in  intelligence,  culture 
and  social  position.  Their  children 
are  from  birth  admitted  into  the  fam- 
ily circle,  instead  of  being  relegated 
to  the  nursery,  and  before  they  are 
two  years  old  are  allowed  a  seat  at  the 
family  table. 

The  conduct  of  these  children  was 
so  like  that  of  many  other  children 
that  a  study  of  it  may  not  be  unprofit- 
able to  the  readers  of  Babyhood. 

This  dinner  that  I  speak  of  may 
serve  as  a  sample  of  hundreds,  given 
■everywhere.  It  was  at  a  beautiful 
country  residence,  to  which  friends 
from  the  East  and  West  were  invited. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  display.  The 
hostess  herself  served  her  guests 
quietly  and  daintily.  Now  that  the 
conditions  and  environments  are 
understood,  we  will  proceed  at  once 
with  the  dinner.  It  was  with  genu- 
ine satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  host. 


hostess  and  guests  gathered  around 
the  table  to  partake  of  a  bountiful 
dinner.  The  three  small  children  \ 
will  designate  as  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  ac- 
cording to  age,  Xo.  1  being  scarcely 
two,  and  Nos.  2  and  3  three  and  three 
and  a  half  years  old,  respectively.  No. 
1  is  taken  in  its  mother's  lap ;  Nos.  2 
and  3  sit  in  high  chairs.  Trouble  be- 
gins at  once.  No.  1  takes  possession 
of  her  mother's  butter  dish — the 
mother  protests,  so  does  No.  1.  The 
hostess  deftly  supplies  another  dish. 
No.  1  wants  a  spoon  to  feed  herself, 
but  her  mother  prefers  to  serve  her ; 
then  she  cries.  Her  mother  gives  her 
chicken ;  cuts  it  up  in  small  bits ;  but 
she  wants  a  chicken  bone  in  her  own 
hand ;  her  mother  does  not  heed  her 
wishes  and  she  cries  again ;  she  finally 
gets  the  bone,  but  is  criss-cross  gen- 
erally and  wants  to  get  down  ;  down 
she  goes ;  the  sideboard  attracts  her 
attention  and  she  makes  a  bee  line 
for  the  objects  upon  it;  the  hostess 
quietly  places  them  beyond  her  reach. 
She  tumbles  down  next ;  cries  again ; 
her  mother  rises  from  the  table  and 
goes  to  the  rescue.  At  last,  finding 
there  is  "no  peace"  with  her  present, 
she  carries  the  child  away. 

Meanwhile  No.  2  wants  mashed  po- 
tatoes ;  wants  butter  spread  smoothly 
over  the  top  of  them ;  wants  it  just  so, 
and  no  mistake  about  it.  The  pota- 
toes must  be  mashed  exactly  so  flat, 
and  not  vary  a  hair's  breadth,  or  this 
second  Shylock  will  assert  his  rights 
in  imperative  tones.  He  also  wishes 
chicken  gravy,  and  hearken,  while  he 
is  being  served :  "You  didn't  put  any 
gravy  here,  and  here,  and  on  this  side, 
and  round  here."  he  exclaims,  indicat- 
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ing  with  his  lingers  the  various  por- 
tions of  snowy  potatoes  not  yet  sub- 
merged in  the  delicious  gravy.  Now 
hark — he  wants  a  cup  of  tea !  His 
mother  sanctions  his  wish  and  a  cup 
of  tea  is  given  him ;  that  whole  cup 
of  tea  he  literally  sucked  from  his 
spoon ;  his  mother  remonstrated  quiet- 
ly, but  the  disagreeable  noise  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  remonstrations. 

No.  3  wanted  mashed  potatoes  with 
cooked  tomatoes.  The  unfortunate 
mother  made  one  unhappy  movement 
with  her  fork — in  spreading  the  toma- 
toes over  the  potatoes.  No.  3  was  not 
to  be  imposed  upon  in  any  such  fash- 
ion !  "No!  I  won't  have  them  that  way. 
I  don't  want  the  tomatoes  mashed 
down;;/  the  potatoes  !"  and  with  mouth 
drawn  down  and  a  scowl  like  a  thun- 
der cloud  she  pushed  the  dish  to  one 
side.  "Now,"  she  said,  after  her 
mother  had  removed  the  contents  of 
the  unfortunate  plate,  "I  want  some 
tomatoes  and  potatoes,"  and  she  ex- 
plained in  detail  just  how  the  toma- 
toes should  be  applied  to  the  potatoes. 

No.  2  was  ready  for  cake  before  the 
cake  was  served,  and  insisted  on  Jiav- 
ing,  a  piece.  No.  3  wanted  to  cut  her 
pie  herself  with  her  spoon,  and  her 
mother  did  not  dare  to  assist  her  for 
fear  of  an  outbreak,  though  she  was 
in  constant  dread  lest  the  pie  and  plate 
would  be  overturned  into  her  dar- 
ling's lap. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  hosts 
and  guests  were  in  very  unenviable 
circumstances.  The  former  felt  sorry 
for  the  interruptions,  which,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  ignore  them,  de- 
stroyed the  harmony  of  the  conversa- 
tion and  detracted  very  much  from  the 


enjoyment  of  the  dinner.  The  moth- 
ers were  chagrined,  embarrassed, 
mortified. 

What  was  the  trouble  ?  Mothers 
with  little  ones  must  deny  themselves 
many  outings.  It  would  certainly  be 
cruel  to  "prohibit"  them  from  visiting 
their  friends  and  relatives.  Can  any- 
thing be  done,  therefore,  to  bring 
about  an  era  of  "properly  trained" 
children?  Is  it  not  possible  for  every 
mother,  even  taking  into  considera- 
tion her  acknowledged  manifold 
household  duties,  to  give  her  little 
ones  sufficient  attention  and  instruc- 
tion to  insure  proper  conduct,  at  least 
in  the  ordinary,  every  day,  common 
sense  polite  manners  ? 

If  children  are  allowed  to  be  impo- 
lite at  home,  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  conduct  themselves  otherwise  when 
away  from  home.  If  they  are  daily 
humored  in  every  whim,  they  will  in- 
sist on  being  humored.  How  many 
mothers  have  No.  2's  to  contend  with  ? 
How  many  mothers  have  exchanged 
plates  with  No.  3's,  and  supplied  a 
second  plate  to  please  the  young  em- 
press ?  Is  it  right  to  countenance,  to 
encourage  these  petulant  whims? 

Suppose  you  serve  oatmeal,  cream 
and  sugar.  You  put  the  sugar  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  center  of  the  dish 
of  oatmeal,  and  the  little  prince  or 
princess  wishes  to  have  it  directly  in 
the  center :  or  you  put  it  in  the  center, 
and  they  choose  to  have  it  around  the 
edge,  down  in  the  cream.  Suppose 
they  want  the  sugar  on  first,  and  then 
cream,  or  vice  versa,  and  you  happen 
to  make  a  mistake  and  do  the  oppo- 
site of  what  is  wished,  should  a  new 
dish  be  supplied,  think  you.  and  pre- 
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pared  exactly  according  to  directions? 
It  is  just  such  little  things  which 
must  be  considered  and  properly  dealt 
with,  if  "properly  trained"  children 
are  to  abound  and  abide  with  us. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  acquiesce  in 
all  the  numerous  wants  and  wishes 
and  whims,  than  to  make  the  little 
ones  understand  what  is  proper,  be- 
cause we  do  not  like  to  have  them 
cry.  We  do  anything  to  quiet  the  lit- 
tle voice.  They  are  humored  because 
it  is  unpleasant  to  have  them  frown 
and  scowl  and  cry  and  "create  a 
scene." 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  children 
to  assert  themselves.  There  is  an  in- 
nate tendency,  inherited  by  every 
human  being,  to  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy, for  "existence,"  to  strive  for  the 
ascendency.  The  individual  strug- 
gles combined  have  made  possible  the 
progress  of  the  race.  It  is  the  moth- 
er's piiviiege  and  duty  to  guide  and 
wisely  control  this  energy.  The  guid- 
ance must  be  constant  and  uniform. 
It  must,  as  it  were,  radiate  from  the 
mother,  like  the  genial  yet  powerful 
rays  of  the  sun.  Kindness,  gentleness 
and  firmness  are  the  tools  with  which 
a  mother  may  build  for  her  little  ones 
the  most  admirable  thing  in  life — a 
beautiful  character.  W.  K. 


A  Simple  Remedy  for  Constipation. 

If  Baby's  bowels  fail  to  move  at  the 
proper  time,  take  him  up  for  a  few 
moments,  and  let  the  vessel  of  his  chair 
be  well  rinsed  out  with  boiling  water ; 
put  him  in  his  chair  again  and  the  gen- 
tle heat  will  soon  stimulate  the  bowels 
into  action,  and  the  desired  effect  will 


result.  1  have  never  known  it  to  fail. 
Baby  has  used  a  chair  since  four 
menths  old,  is  now  fifteen,  and  never 
been  a  day  constitpated  or  taken  any 
medicine  or  injections. — J.  F. 


Good,  if  Old-Fashioned. 

The  other  day  my  little  daughter 
came  in  screaming  with  pain.  A  play- 
mate had  accidentally  thrown  sand 
into  her  eyes.  In  vain  we  tried  to 
wash  it  out  of  the  poor,  inflamed  eyes. 
At  last  the  remedy  of  a  wise,  old  friend 
occurred  to  me.  Coaxing  the  little 
maid  to  stand  still,  I  gently  lifted  the 
eyelid,  and  with  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
speedily  removed  each  grain  of  sand. 
The  same  wee  girl  found  to  her  sor- 
row that  a  wasp  carries  a  "very  sharp 
pin  in  his  tail  \"  but  a  drop  of  ammonia 
on  the  spot  he  stung  acted  like  a 
charm,  taking  away  the  pain  almost 
as  quickly  as  it  came. — R.  M. 


For  a  change,  try  sprinkling  a 
few  kernels  of  freshly  popped  corn 
over  any  kind  of  cream  soup,  just 
before  serving.  Fresh  buttered  pop- 
corn is  good  with  salad.  If  the 
salad  is  served  on  individual  plates, 
encircle  it  with  the  corn.  The  com- 
bination of  white  with  the  different 
colored  vegetables  is  effective. 
After  the  corn  comes  from  the  fire, 
look  it  over  carefully,  taking  out  all 
burnt  pieces.  For  about  four  quarts 
of  corn,  melt  a  fourth  of  a  cup  of 
the  best  butter,  pour  it  over  the  hot 
corn,  stirring  it  through  well. 
Sprinkle  at  once  with  salt,  and  con- 
tinue to  stir.  Of  course,  all  this  will 
not  be  needed  for  your  salad. 
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LIEBIG  COMPANY'S 
Extract  of  Beef 


for 

Sickroom  and  Kitchen 


The  Care  of  Gloves. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the 
necessity  for  proper  care  in  remov- 
ing gloves  from  the  hands,  for  upon 
this  more  than  anything  else  depends 
the  length  of  time  a  pair  of  gloves  will 
wear.  After  unfastening  the  glove  it 
should  be  turned  back  over  the  hand 
as  far  as  the  fingers,  and  then  should 
be  pushed  off  without  pulling  on  the 
fingers  of  the  glove  at  all,  as  when 
tli i s  is  done  the  threads  of  the  sew- 
ing are  broken,  and  in  a  short  time 
begin  to  rip. 

After  the  glove  is  off  the  hand  the 
finders  should  be  gently  straightened 
out,  the  gloves  smoothed  into  shape, 
and  put  into  a  box  to  keep  them  from 
the  air  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is  the 
air  and  -the  moisture  in  it  that  rot  the 
fine  thread  with  which  a  glove  is  sewn. 


In  substitute  feeding  of  infants  food  value  is  a  most  important  consideration.  The  "vital 
ient"  is  produced  by  the  elaboration  of  food  having  the  proper  and  uniform  consistency.  Chil- 

who  do  not  show  vitality  are  poorly  nourished.  Dairy  milk  is  seldom  uniform  in  composition 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  an  approximately  uniform  average  up  to  the  minimum  requirements. 

l^hland  E  vaporated    Milk  offers  tke  following  nniform  analysis: 

Water  Fat  MilkSugar  Protein  Ash 
68.75      8-75  11.85  9  1.65 

It  is  simply  full-cream  cow's  milk  obtained  from  many  herds  and  is  of  uniform  and  excellent 
position.  It  is  reduced  in  volume  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  through  a  peculiar  sterilizing 
ess.  This  is  based  on  scientific  principles  and  is  safe,  exact  and  beneficial  to  the  digestibility  of 
protein.    Sufficient  quantity  for  clinical  tests  sent  on  request 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland.  111.  ^ 
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Mind  and  Muscle. 

In  all  feats  of  skill  the  influence  of 
the  mind  is  most  important.  To 
perform  in  thoroughly  good  style 
any  difficult  feat  of  skill  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  mind  must 
be  free  from  fear,  anxiety  or  nerv- 
ousness. I  knew  once,  years  ago,  a 
man  who  had  been  a  bullfighter  in 
Spain.  During  one  of  his  glowing 
accounts  of  the  sport  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  he  should  have  left 
the  life.  His  reply  was :  "One  day 
I  was  about  to  enter  the  ring  and  I 
had  a  little  creepy  feeling  of  fear, 
Then  I  stopped  for  good.  The  man 
who  feels  fear  is  sure  to  be  killed." 

And  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
man  who  fears  is  heavily  handi- 
capped, no  matter  what  the  contest 
may  be.  Anxiety  and  nervousness 
are  closely  akin  to  fear,  and  both 
are  so  powerful  in  their  eft'ect  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  one 
to  perform  perfectly  any  difficult  or 
delicate  feat  of  skill.  The  man  who 
is  afraid  or  anxious  or  nervous  is 
almost  sure  to  fail. 

All  emotions  when  intense  have  a 
powerful    effect    on    the  muscles. 
This  is  plainly  seen  in  the  tension  of 
the  muscles,  clinching  of  hands  and 
arms,  as  well  as  of  the  face  in 
anger,  in  the  spasmodic  breathing 
of    excitement,    in    the  muscular 
weakness  and  trembling  of  fear,  and 
in  many  other  conditions  that  might 
be   mentioned.     Now.   in   feats  of 
skill  of  whatever  nature,  whether 
balancing,  juggling,  marksmanship, 
tumbling    or    shot    putting,    it  is 
necessary  that  just  the  right  mus- 
cles must  be  used  at  just  the  right 
instant  and  to  just  the  right  degree. 
When,   however,   the   muscles  are 
disturbed  by  emotional  excitement, 
such  delicate  adjustment  is  impos- 


Is  Notoerhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER-ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  MilU). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  an.t 
sneets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
tcript. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
—From  m  personal  letter  t*  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witk 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  i 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  th« 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *_  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Brom field  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  N&.SS. 


sible  and  the  probable  result  is 
failure. 

The  mental  state  most  conducive 
to  success  in  games  of  skill  is  con- 
fident calmness.  And  by  practice 
this  state  of  mind  may  be  made  a 
habit — a  habit  most  valuable  in  all 
games  of  skill,  even  in  that  game  of 
skill  called  life. 


Ginger  Chocolate. 

After  you  have  made  the  fondant., 
which  is  the  base  of  most  candy,  form 
it  into  tiny  cones,  sticking  into  each 
cone  a  bit  of  preserved  ginger.  Dip 
the  balls  into  melted  chocolate  one  at 
a  time  and  lav  on  waxed  paper  in  a 
cool  place. 
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For  Infants, 
Invalids  and 
the  Aged 


FOOD 


Children  thrive  better  on  BENGER'S  than  on  any 
other  prepared  food. 

BENGER'S  FOOD  is  entirely  free  from  rough  indigest- 
ible particles  which  often  irrates  the  delicate  stomach. 

When  prepared  as  directed,  firm  indigestible  curds  cannot  be  formed  in  the  stomach. 

In  no  other  food  has  this  result  been  obtained. 
Children  liHe  BENGER'S  FOOD.     It  is  appetizing  and  enjoyable.     It  is  assimila- 
ted when  all  other  foods  disagree.   It  is  enjoyed  when  all  other  foods  are  rejected. 
Made  in  England  and  recommended  by  leading  American  and 
English  physicians.     Ask  your  doctor  about  Benger's  Food. 
Trial  packageand  descriptive  booklet  upon  request.     If  yuur  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

BENGER'S  FOOD  CO.,  Ltd., Dept.  12-78 Hudson st..  New  YorK 

LAWONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  Sole  Importers 


Good  Housekeeping  publishes  the 
following  useful  suggestion :  When 
packing  a  trunk  the  problem  is  often 
what  to  do  with  the  various  bottles, 
not  of  medicine  alone,  but  of  toilet  ar- 
ticles. I  have  solved  the  question  in 
a  most  satisfactory  way.  I  put  the 
bottles  in  a  large  tin  coffee  can  with 
tight  cover,  and  pack  between  the  bot- 
tles with  fine  clean  sawdust,  which  can 
be  had  from  any  grocer,  tie  on  the 
cover,  and  wrap  the  whole  in  paper. 
In  case  one  (bottle)  should  break,  the 
sawdust  absorbs  the  liquid,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  soiling  clothing.  If 
a  coffee  can  is  not  at  hand,  a  small 
tin  pail  with  cover  is  just  as  good. 
Keep  the  sawdust  when  you  unpack, 
and  the  tin  is  ready  for  instant  use 
next  time. 


A  good  recipe  for  an  oyster  cock- 
tail, which  is  simple  to  make  and  does 
not  take  long,  is  to  put  the  small  and 
thoroughly  chilled  bivalves  in  a  wine 
glass,  covering  them  with  a  sauce  com- 
posed of  a  spicy  catsup,  lemon  juice, 
and  some  freshly  grated  horseradish. 


If  your  wax  has  given  out  and  the 
starch  sticks  to  the  irons  try  kerosene. 
Put  a  little  of  the  oil  on  a  cloth  and 
rub  the  hot  iron  over  it  a  few  times. 
This  will  keep  the  starch  from  stick- 
ing and  removes  any  dirt  that  may 
have  collected  on  the  bottom  or  side 
of  the  irons,  which  often  soils  the  gar- 
ment. It  will  also  give  a  gloss  to 
the  clothes.  As  so  little  oil  is  used, 
there  is  no  danger. 
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We  take   the   following   from  the 

Garden  Magazine: 

""W  hen  cooking-  tomatoes,  the  addi-. 
tion  of  sugar  becomes  necessary.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief  nutritive 
value  of  the  tomato  lies  in  its  sugar 
content,  and  in  many  processes  of 
cooking  this  is  dissolved  or  modified, 
w  hich  would  seem  to  indicate  the  de- 
sirability of  adding  sugar  directlv. 
Ripe  tomatoes  are  nearly  5  per  cent, 
sugar,  and  it  has  been  found  prac- 
tically one-half  of  this  is  lost  in  the 
process  of  cooking.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  red  varieties.  The 
yellow  kinds  have  seeminglv  a  greater 
sugar  content :  for  it  is  certain  that 
when  cooked,  they  do  not  acquire  that 
extra  acid  quality  which  characterizes 
the  red  ones.  Far  from  having  to  add 
sugar  to  the  cooked  yellow  fruit,  there 
appears  to  be  still  an  absence  of  acid- 
ity. 

"When  serving  sliced  tomatoes, 
especially  if  you  grow  thick-skinned 
varieties,  it  is  well  to  get  rid  of  the 
skin. 

"Rub  the  blade  of  a  silver  knife  all 
over  the  surface.  This  is  a  better  way 
than  the  usual  one  of  scalding  them, 
which  loosens  the  skin,  but  however 
quickly  done,  seems  to  impart  a 
'cooked'  flavor.  After  peeling,  slice 
the  fruits  and  place  them  on  ice.  or  in 
a  cold  place  for  an  hour,  to  get  thor- 
oughly chilled.  They  can  be  used  for 
salad,  baked,  stewed,  or  fried." 


An  Excellent  Sauce. 

Cream  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
and  tw  o  teaspoonfuls  of  flour :  add 
seasoning  of  salt  and  a  few  grains  of 
white  pepper.  Stir  into  a  cupful  of 
sweet  cream  until  thick  and  smooth. 
Beat  with  egg-whip  until  glossy  and 
foamy. 


FUEE,  DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL, 

ALL   MOTHER*   IAKT  TO   BUY  tm 
BEST  BUBBEB  NIPPLES. 

"TyriaiT 

No.  85  Nipples 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gum 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tits* 
If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sample 

without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

if  yours  declines  to  supply  yo-j 
with  tbe  "  Tykian  "  we  will  mo4 
'ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  5l)  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  maaaf&ctOM  s 
ull  line  of  Druggists*  Rubber  Goods  j 
Panutblet  "  Worth  Heading  ,     ^  2*1 

ITER  *8CB3EB  CO.  U-Oe^er 


(Established  1870.) 

"  Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.  Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send    Postal    for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  of 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  In  stamps. 

THE  VAPO  CRESOLEHE  GO. 

180  Fulton  St..  N.  T. 
Leeming-Miles  Bldg., 
Montreal,  Canada. 
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HOOPING-GOUGH  -  GROUP. 


Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation  {T 


he  Celebrated  Effectual  Cure 

Without  Internal  Medicine. 


ALSO  VERY  BENEFICIAL  IN  CASES  OF  BRONCHITIS,  LUMBAGO  and   it  II  Rl  11  \  1  'ISM 

Copy  of  no  order  received.-"  Baroness  Meltzing  requests  Messrs.  Edwards  to  dispatch  six  bottles  of  Roche's  Herbal 
Embrocation,  used  for  children  having  hooping-cough,  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  Penzing, 
Vienna,  24th  March,  1889.''  This  order  was  repeated  In  mill,  I  HO!>,  ISOSand  1005.  W. Edwards* 
Son,  157  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  Eng.   Alt  Druggists  or  K.  FOCUERA  A  -  O.  ,  BO  Beekman  St. ,  M.  Y. 


A  Useful  Sewing  Case. 

As  this  is  the  day  of  economy  in 
space,  such  a  convenient  receptacle  as 
this  one  is  -ure  to  find  its  place.  It  is 
made  from  an  oblong,  cretonne  or  silk, 
lined  with  a  plain  material,  bound  on 
its  edges  with  ribbon.  Across  one  end 
is  a  pocket  divided  into  three  com- 
partments and  a  band  of  wide  ribbon 
is  stitched  over  the  center  and 
stretched  to  form  a  casing  for  scissors 
and  for  the  convenient  paper  of  pins 
and  safety  pins.  In  the  pockets  are 
arranged  hooks  and  eyes,  needles, 
darning  and  sewing  cotton.  The  whole 
case  can  be  rolled  up  closely  and  tied. 


Cure  for  Creaky  Shoes.  . 

Xo  matter  how  expensive  a  pair  of 
shoes  one  wears,  they  will  sometimes 
creak,  and  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  a  pair  of  creaking  shoes.  Shoe- 
makers tell  us  there  is  a  certain  some- 
thing about  the  way  the  leather  is 
cured  or  the  make  of  jthe  shoe  which 
causes  the  awful  creak. 

"Cheap  shoes  are  not  necessarily  of 
poor  quality,"  we  are  told.  "Creaking 
often  accounts  for  the  low  price. 
Cheap,  double-soled  shoes  always 
creak,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  two 
soles  do  not  quite  fit,  or  one  is  of  more 
pliable  material  than  the  other,  so  that 
they  rub  against  each  other. 

"Among  the  remedies  usually  tried 
is  soaking  the  shoe  in  water  or  oil. 
This  is  effective  for  a  time,  but  the 
cure  is  only  temporary.  The  creak  in- 
variably returns  in  a  few  days. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

I*  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  it 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone  * 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  ft  Y. 

"There  is  one  certain  and  simple 
remedy.  It  is  to  drive  three  little 
wooden  pegs  into  the  soles.  Tbe  pegs 
prevent  the  friction  of  the  soles.  Any 
cobbler  will  do  it  for  you  very  cheap- 
ly, and  restore  your  own  peace  of 
mind  and  that  of  your  friends." 


Twin  bedsteads  of  metal  or  wood 
are  the  proper  things  now.  It  is 
healthier  to  sleep  alone. 


I  f  a  drop  of  olive  oil  is  rubbed  on 
dinner  knives  before  putting  them 
away,  they  will  keep  their  brightness. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  have  been  testing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Soap  in  connection  with  X- 
Ray  treatment  of  extremely  severe 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  had  won- 
derful results.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  these  preparations  during 
the  interval  between  exposures  to  the 
X-Ray  treatment. 

Walter  A.  Rulon,  G.M. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


I  recommend  Resinol  Soap  for  gen- 
eral family  use.  I  find  it  very  good 
for  the  care  of  the  face  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair. 

F.  A.  Wencer,  MLB. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself 
a  friend  of  Resinol  Ointment  and 
Soap.  I  have  used  them  with  splendid 
results  in  Herpes.  Eczema.  Psorriasus 
and  Pruritus.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
commend and  prescribe  them. 

Dr.  Jose  R.  Pimental. 

Acambaro,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


1  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I 
used  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  a  severe  case 
of  Eczema  of  the  face,  the  trouble 
being  totally  cured  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 
these  preparations. 

Dr.  Angel  E.  Rivera. 

Xaguabo,  Porto  Rico. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
favor  of  sending  me  free  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  I  have 
had  perfect  success  in  treating  the 
various  forms  of  Eczema  and  Ery- 
thema with  these  preparations.  Since 
our  great  disaster  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  use  these  handy  sam- 
ples. Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  as  a 
dressing  for  slight  wounds,  minor 
surgical  purposes  and  for  piles.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  your  ointment 
to  be  all  it  is  represented  to  be — a  great 
curative.  I  have  known  instant  relief 
result  from  its  applications  for  piles. 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  asso- 
ciates as  a  useful  article,  and  one  that 
is  handy  to  have  in  many  emergencies. 

E.  Street, 
Nurse,  "The  Sanatorium." 

Matlands,  Australia. 


I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  find  the  ointment 
the  best  preparation  I  have  ever  used 
for  skin  diseases,  and  the  soap  also 
possesses  great  merit. 

Dr.  Jxo.  B.  Thresher. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


J  have  been  using  Resinol  Soap  and 
Salve  for  the  past  ten  years  in  my 
home  and  practice,  and  am  never  with- 
out them.  They  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. Have  never  found  any  other 
soap  or  ointment  to  equal  them. 

John  W.  Turley,  M.D. 

Desloge,  Mo. 


J  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
used  your  Resinol  Ointment  in  several 
cases  of  Eczema,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  every 
one  of  them. 

P.  del  Valle,  M.D. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 

Portland,  Me. 


ADVER  T  IS  EM  EN  TS. 
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Simplicity  in  house  decoration — and 
especially  in  flat  decoration — cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  in  these  extrava- 
gant days.  In  small  rooms  it  is  al- 
ways  better  to  have  a  few  good  arti- 
cles than  a  great  many  mediocre  pieces 
of  furniture.  Plain  lines  and  generous 
space,  where  possible,  are  much  more 
sensible  in  narrow  apartments,  al- 
though the  English  drawing-room, 
with  its  chintz  covers  and  wealth  of 
detail,  is  very  cosy  and  when  carried 
put  properly  is  restful,  with  its  com- 
fortable armchairs  and  wealth  of 
cushions  and  hassocks  for  tired  feet. 

When  the  decoration  scheme  of  a 
room  is  to  be  carried  out  in  cretonne, 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  a  pat- 
tern that  will  not  aggravate  when 
around  one  in  large  quantities.  A 
large,  smooth,  softly  colored  pattern 
is  preferable  to  one  with  startling  con- 
trasts of  color,  such  as  huge  brilliant 
pink  flowers  on  a  vivid,  crude  green 
or  blue  ground.  A  pale  background, 
either  cream,  gray,  or  light  blue,  makes 
the  best  surface  for  big,  soft,  floppy 
flowers  or  groups  of  flowers.  A  most 
successful  cretonne  for  slip  covers  on 
the  furniture  of  an  old-fashioned  coun- 
try sitting-room  was  of  small  roses, 
somewhat  like  ramblers,  in  a  deep, 
pink  shade  arranged  in  distinct  and 
graceful  groups  on  a  cream  back- 
ground. The  design  just  suited  the 
simple  lines  of  the  chairs  and  sofas, 
which  were  newly  built  of  Flemish 
oak,  in  good  eighteenth  century  shapes, 
and  the  effect  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  walls  of  such  a  room 
should  be  covered  with  paper  of  a 
light  tone,  and  a  better  effect  is  gained 
if  it  has  an  elusive  floral  design  on  it. 
A  simple  frieze  or  a  plate-rail  may 
divide  the  paper  a  little  more  than 
half  way  up,  the  same  paper  continu- 
ing to  the  ceiling. 


IMARQUAGOCAKT 

SHOULD  BE  XOtJR  CHOICE 


Mother;,  we -want  to  mail  you  our  12th  Catalog,  95  styles 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.   Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  ••MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  Marqua  Special,  and  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.buj  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.    Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Department  C, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co. 


THE  RUDYARD 
S£L  CREEPING  APRON 


I  For  babies  from  0  mo.  to  3  year*  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keep*  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder.  If  Interested. 

MRS    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  Olty,  Iowa. 


DAINTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 


Dresses,  Caps.  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  2oc  (stamps)  tor  two  little  aleevelesa 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).   Give  age  or  size  required. 

Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mas8 


A  carpetless  floor  is  always  the  most 
sanitary  and  fresh-looking  in  a  bed- 
room or  living  room,  such  as  we  are 
describing  here,  and  if  hardwood  can- 
not be  obtained,  a  dark  color  of  paint 
with  rugs  gives  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute. Light  wood,  instead  of  dark, 
gives  the  whole  room  a  more  airy  ap- 
pearance. 


For  the  luncheon  or  little  supper 
toast  fresh  bread  and  spread  it  with 
butter,  cream  cheese  and  jelly.  Or 
toast  brown  bread  and  spread  it  with 
butter,  cream  cheese  and  finely  ground 
nuts  or  minced  green  peppers. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My  | 

Catarrh  ?  \ 

s 

By  J.  R.  TILLINQHAST.  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospita.,  § 
Out-Patient  Department.  New  York  City. 


F»F*ICI 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


♦♦■t"l-H.»»»»»»»»»»»»»»*»»'l"t"l"l'*f 

i  What  is  Catarrh  ? 

Changes  Due  to  Catarrh.  \  \ 

Swelling  of  Tissues.  % 


Irritating  Crusts* 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-.I 
tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  \  \ 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs."  \  \ 

Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste* 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  | 
Symptoms.  t 
Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  * 
|»  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  <£ 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    \ '. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean* 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble* 


***<!• » t »  »»»»»»  » * »  »  »  »  «  «  »  » ... »  » ■*■ »  » 

fTreatment  of  Catarrh* 

I 


Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 
age* 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
Consulted. 

A  Treatment  for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
sil, and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
Conditions. 


"  How  Can  I  Care  My  Catarrh  ?  "  Is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  seat  by  mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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BABYHOOD. 


Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


nor  robber  neces- 
sary If  yon  use  the 

IMPERIAL 

Pinless 

OIAPHR 

Perfectly  p-otects 
baby  froiu  colds 
and  keeps  bis 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (7 
fold)  at  ae«4*i 
places,  bnt  U  mot 
balky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  boles 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  er 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 

Give  age  or  waist  measure. 
toucan  get  your  money  bacK.  Writ*  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue,         SCR  ANTON,  PA. 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


The  " BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  t^j) 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <a  COMPANY 

219  Folton  Street,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.        312  MarKet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  the  Daily  Paper. 

Tea -chest  matting  or  common  floor 
malting  always  can  be  obtained,  and  it 
with  a  little  leather  trimming  makes 
this  very  pretty  wall  pocket.  The  two 
ends  of  the  strip  are  trimmed  with 


leather  cut  in  points,  while  the  edges 
are  turned  under  and  stitched  flat : 
one  end  is  turned  up  over  the  other 
to  form  the  pocket  and  the  ends  are 
stitched  into  place.  Cord  and  tassels 
are  arranged  to  form  the  hanger  and 
finish  the  sides. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXIII.  APRIL,   1907.  No.  269. 


Nursery  Problems. 


Seborrhoea;  Thumb-Sucking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  1  should  like  to  ask  concerning  the 
unsightly  scalp  which  covers  ray  baby's 
head.  It  came  soon  after  he  was  born,  and 
now,  at  six  months,  his  head  is  in  the  same 
condition.  I  rubbed  vaseline  on,  letting  it 
remain  over  night,  then  combed  it  off 
gently  in  the  morning  and  washed  it  in 
warm  water,  but  in  a  few  days  it  came 
again.  Should  I  let  it  alone  entirely? 
Some  say  vaseline,  being  a  mineral  com- 
pound, should  never  be  used  on  the  head  ; 
others,  that  sweet  oil  is  heating ;  others, 
that  the  head  should  not  be  washed,  etc. 
The  baby  had  a  touch  of  eczema  behind 
his  ears  when  between  three  and  four 
months  old,  but  as  that  has  disappeared 
and  the  rest  of  his  skin  seems  perfectly 
smooth.  1  cannot  see  why  the  scalp  may 
not  be  improved  with  proper  treatment. 

(2)  Then  I  want  to  know  the  positive 
harm  of  thumb-sucking.  I  am  aware  it  is 
not  a  good  habit,  and  a  child  is  better  off 
without  it ;  but  at  three  months  Baby  dis- 
covered he -had  a  thumb,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  out  of  his  mouth,  especially 
when  he  is  sleepy,  unless  I  put  on  mittens. 
In  that  case  he  is  constantly  uneasy  and 
needs  tending,  whereas,  if  I  let  him  alone 
in  his  crib  with  the  longed-for  comfort,  he 
seems  perfectly  contented.  As  I  am  a  busy 
mother,  of  course  it  is  a  great  temptation 
to  let  him  have  it,  yet  I  can  begin  the 
struggle  of  depriving  him  of  it  if  he  is 


actually  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  it. 
His  elder  brother  of  two  years  takes  his 
when  going  to  sleep,  often  sleeping  with  it 
in  his  mouth.  He  is  a  fairly  healthy  child, 
always  troubled  more  or  less  with  stomach 
gas  and  by  slow  and  hard  teething,  al- 
though his  teeth  are  large  and  finely 
formed.  His  mouth  is  large,  and  his  lips 
seem  thicker  than  they  should  be.  Is  th' 
thumb  to  blame  for  the  slow  teething,  the 
gas  and  the  lips?  P.  G.  S. 

(1)  The  deposit  on  the  scalp  is 
due  to  an  over-activity  of  those  skin 
glands  called  the  sebaceous  glands, 
which  secrete  a  kind  of  fatty  matter. 
This  over-secretion  is  called  sebor- 
rhoea, and  is  very  common  indeed  in 
infancy,  varying  in  degree  with  dif 
ferent  cases.  It  persists  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  treatment  is  con- 
sequently somewhat  prolonged. 
That  which  you  employed  was  quite 
correct,  but  needs  to  be  persisted  in 
because  the  deposit  will  be  replaced 
after  removal  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  until  the  activity  of  the 
glands  declines  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  normal,  or  at  least  the 
desired  degree,  in  which  the  secre- 
tion is  no  greater  than  ordinary  tidi- 
ness will  remove.    The  choice  be- 
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tween  unguents  mentioned  is  im- 
material, we  think,  if  all  are  equally 
sweet.  No  rancid  or  stale  ones 
should  he  used.  Ancient  olive  oil 
is  irritating  sometimes,  and  should 
not  be  used,  at  any  rate  where  there 
is  broken  skin,  as  old  oil  usually 
abounds  in  bacteria.  The  objection 
to  "a  mineral  compound"  applies  as 
much  to  water  as  to  vaseline ;  in 
short,  is  pure  nonsense.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  whence  arise  many  pop- 
ular prejudices,  one  of  which  is  the 
dread  of  "minerals  ;"  possibly  from 
an  extension  of  some  abuse  of  me- 
dicinal agents  of  a  metallic  nature 
(mercury,  arsenic,  etc.).  In  fact, 
while  the  vegetable  kingdom  gives 
us  the  mass  of  our  food,  it  also  yields 
the  most  terrible  poisons  known  to 
man,  such  as  opium,  strychnine, 
aconite,  belladonna,  nicotine  and 
scores  of  others. 

(2)  Like  most  questions,  that  of 
thumb-sucking  has  two  sides,  ac- 
cording as  the  occasional  consider- 
able harm  done  or  the  frequent 
gratification  gained  is  considered.  In 
a  small  way  it  resembles  the  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
The  actual  good  done  is  very  small, 
the  temporary  gratification  very 
considerable,  the  occasional  harm 
very  great.  The  point  of  dispute  in 
the  little  matter,  as  in  the  great  one, 
is,  shall  the  many  gratifications  be 
refused  for  fear  of  the  possible 
harm?  Babyhood  has  often  enough 
pointed  out  the  habit  which  may 
be  formed  and  the  deformities 
of  the  jaw  and  nose  which  may 
arise  from  thumb-sucking  and 
these  results  are  genuine.     But  it 


must  be  admitted  that  the  habit,  irr 
the  sense  of  one  difficult  to  break 
off,  is  exceptional,  and  the  deformi- 
ties are  very  rare  in  comparison  with 
the  exceeding  frequency  of  thumb- 
sucking,  which,  indeed,  most  chil- 
dren indulge  in  to  some  degree  at 
some  time.  It  is  very  hard  to  ex- 
press what  should  be  the  golden 
mean  in  practice,  but  we  will  try. 
First,  we  would  never  teach  (as  we 
have  seen  done)  a  child  to  suck  its 
thumb,  unless  to  prevent  its  sucking 
something  worse.  This  leads  us  to- 
say  that,  to  our  mind  (and  the  opin- 
ion is  formed  after  a  good  deal  of 
observation,  starting  with  the  de- 
cided objection  to  thumb-sucking), 
the  habit  is  only  one  manifestation 
of  a  general  tendency  to  have  some- 
thing in  the  mouth,  the  thumb  being 
selected  because  at  hand.  If  the 
thumb  could  not  be  gotten,  some- 
thing else  would  be  taken.  We  have 
seen  an  infant  with  both  its  hands 
tied  suck  its  lip  or  its  doubled  tongue, 
risking  thus  a  still  greater  deformity 
of  the  mouth  than  would  have  been 
threatened  if  it  had  been  let  alone. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
hinted  at  above  in  which  it  would  be 
permissible  to  teach  thumb-sucking. 
Again,  this  habit  of  sucking  is,  vve 
believe,  only  a  part  of  the  nervous 
habit  that  demands  something  al- 
ways in  the  mouth  or  between  the 
lips,  exhibited  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood by  the  sucking  of  various  things, 
and  later  in  chewing,  as  evidenced 
by  the  chewing  gum  and  tobacco 
habits,  the  latter,  of  course,  involv- 
ing a  narcotic  habit  as  well.  Now, 
there  is  to  us  a  great  difference  be- 
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tween  the  child  that  simply  uses  its 
thumb  as  an  aid  to  going  to  sleep 
and  the  habitual  thumb-sucker.  The 
former  may  usually  be  let  alone,  the 
latter  needs  attention.  The  danger 
of  the  sucking  habit,  moreover, 
seems  far  less  to  us  in  the  very 
active  child,  who  takes  to  the  monot- 
ony of  the  sucking  merely  to  quiet 
its  excited  brain  to  sleep,  than  in  the 
more  indolent  child  who  wanders 
around  and  goes  through  its  carica- 
ture of  play  with  its  thumb  in  its 
mouth.  To  resume  our  earlier 
simile,  the  one  recalls  the  elderly 
man  overtaxed  with  business  cares, 
who  takes  his  "nightcap"  before  go- 
ing to  bed,  and  the  other  more  re- 
sembles that  type  of  "business  man" 
whose  "ir  o'clock"  morning  drink  is 
the  only  duty  which  he  attends  to 
with  promptness  and  regularity. 

While  we  are  upon  this  topic  we 
may  say  a  word  about  the  deformi- 
ties of  the  jaw  resulting  from  thumb- 
sucking.  The  commonest  form  is 
the  projection  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  upper  jaw,  which  is  made  nar- 
rower and  more  pointed,  while  the 
upper  incisors  project  still  farther. 
That  these  results  are  actual  we 
have  (as  said  above)  no  doubt.  But 
we  also  have  been  struck  with  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  where 
thumb-sucking  children  have  grown 
up  with  deformities  of  this  type,  the 
same  or  similar  peculiarities  of  jaw 
existed  in  one  or  both  parents,  con- 
cerning whose  thumb-sucking  no 
record  remains.  In  such  cases  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  narrow  jaw  was  the  result  of  the 
habit  or  of  heredity.    But  it  is  all 


the  more  incumbent  upon  the  parent 
or  attendant  to  prevent  the  habit 
when  ancestral  peculiarities  suggest 
a  tendency  in  this  direction. 


Disturbed  Sleep  from  Indigestion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  son,  six  and  a  half  months  old, 
weighs  19  pounds  (dressed),  and  measures 
29l/2  inches  in  length.  At  birth  he  weighed 
9$4  pounds  and  was  21  inches  long.  He 
has  no  teeth  as  yet. 

He  has  five  meals  during  the  day,  three 
hours  apart,  two  of  which  arc  of  breast 
milk  and  three  of  a  certain  food,  which  he 
takes  from  his  nursing  bottle,  thirteen  table- 
spoonfuls  at  each  meal.  He  takes  two  naps, 
one  after  his  nine  o'clock  meal  and  one 
about  half-past  one  o'clock,  sleeping  about 
an  hour  each  time. 

He  seems  perfectly  well  and  happy  all 
day,  but  sometimes  throws  up  a  little  of 
his  food  and  some  days  has  hiccoughs  be- 
fore or  after  each  meal,  but  not  often. 
His  hiccoughs  are  very  hard  to  stop.  He 
does  not  sleep  well  at  night,  but  wakes 
up  two  or  three  times  during  the  evening 
and  often  as  many  times  during  the  night. 
He  nurses  at  about  ten  at  night,  and  once, 
sometimes  twice  again,  before  morning. 
When  he  awakens  he  seems  uncomfortable 
and  sometimes  cries,  but,  after  passing 
wind,  he  seems  relieved  and  goes  to  sleep 
again. 

(1)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  make  him  sleep  better,  and  also  sug- 
gest any  way  in  which  I  can  improve  upon 
his  daily  habits? 

(2)  Is  he  old  enough  to  go  without 
food  from,  ten  at  night  until  early 
morning? 

(3)  If  so,  how  can  I  bring  about  that 
state  of  affairs? 

(4)  What  is  the  cause  of  his  having 
hiccoughs  and  how  can  I  stop  them  ?     E.  H. 

(1  and  4)  The  hiccough  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  disordered  diges- 
tion, and  this  latter  is  also,  we  be- 
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lieve,  the  cause  of  the  disturbed 
sleep.  The  digestion  must  be  first 
put  in  order,  and  that  is  an  affair  for 
your  own  physician  to  take  in  hand. 

(2)  Yes,  we  think  so. 

(3)  There  is  no  way  except  to 
stop  the  other  meals,  giving  drink  in 
place  of  food  if  he  wakes,  until  he 
gets  used  to  the  change.  He  prob- 
ably will  not  like  to  change,  and  will 
give  you  a  few  unhappy  nights. 


Possible  Rheumatism. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  baby  for  the 
last  few  days  seems  to  be  sore  to  the 
touch?  When  I  lift  her  she  will  cry,  and 
seems  to  be  sore  in  her  legs.  She  was 
walking  by  a  chair,  etc.,  but  now  she  will 
not  stand  on  her  feet.  She  has  had  no 
fall,  and  I  don't  see  what  is  the  matter 
with  her.  She  is  fed  on  Mellin's  Food  and 
cow's  milk,  and  is  thriving  as  regards  diges- 
tion.   She  has  four  double  teeth  coming. 

J.  L.  S. 

The  disease,  excluding  injury, 
most  likely  to  cause  such  symptoms 
is  rheumatism.  Next  after  that  we 
should  place  a  kind  of  a  paralytic 
trouble  resembling  rheumatism  at 
the  start,  and  often  associated  with 
the  period  of  dentition,  and  hence 
sometimes  called  dental  paralysis, 
or,  more  commonly,  infantile  paral- 
ysis. It  is  well,  as  both  rheumatism 
and  the  paralytic  trouble  are  im- 
portant, to  have  medical  advice  if 
a  child  who  has  walked  refuses  to 
do  so,  and  also  seems  sore.  The 
trouble  may  be  no  more  than  a 
muscular  rheumatism,  but  even  this 
should  not  be  neglected ;  and  if  it  be 
no  more,  it  is  Avorth  while  to  have 
undue  anxiety  put  aside. 


Peculiar  Position  in  Sleep;  Tonics. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

( 1 )  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether 
I  need  be  alarmed  at  my  apparently  healthy 
little  girl  sleeping  with  her  head  thrown 
far  back  on  her  pillow?  She  is  two  years 
old,  is  robust  and  rosy,  has  a  good  appetite 
and  good  digestion,  and  has  only  begun  this 
habit  during  this  last  month.  Is  it  a  sign 
of  weakness  ? 

(2)  Is  there  any  tonic  I  can  give  my 
delicate  little  four-year-old  boy  in  place  of 
the  cod-liver  oil  which  he  took  to  advan- 
tage during  the  winter?  He  was  very  near 
having  rickets  when  five  months  old, 
caused  by  weak  digestion  and  imperfect 
assimilation  of  food.  Although  he  was 
apparently  cured  of  this  trouble,  he  has 
been  small,  thin  and  delicate  ever  since. 
I  have  consulted  a  number  of  physicians 
with  but  little  effect,  and  would  now  ask 
your  advice  how  to  treat  him.  He  has 
been  circumcised  C about  a  month  ago), 
because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wetting  his 
bed.  Otherwise  he  seems  well,  and  has 
never  been  sick,  except  with  colds  and 
sore  throat  occasionally.  He  is  very  bright 
and  wide-awake  and,  as  his  kindergarten 
teacher  thinks,  knows  more  than  any  three 
other  children  put  together.  I  attribute 
this  to  his  having  been  the  first-born,  and 
continually  in  the  company  of  grown  per- 
sons.  He  is  also  very  nervous.     J.  C.  D. 

(1)  It  is  not  a  positive  sign  of 
anything,  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
reason  why  it  need  give  you  anxiety. 
The  thing  we  should  think  of,  as  the 
case  is  presented,  would  be  some  ob- 
struction in  the  nasal  passages 
which  made  breathing  less  easy  than 
formerly,  and  which  led  the  child  to 
throw  her  head  farther  back. 

(2)  During  warm  weather  cod- 
liver  oil  is  less  well  borne  by  the 
stomach  than  in  colder  seasons  ;  still, 
many  children  are  benefitted  by  it 
even  then.  As  a  rule,  the  effect  of 
warm  weather,   with   the  open-air 
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life  that  becomes  then  possible,  is  to 
so  brace  up  a  child  as  to  render 
tonics  unnecessary  at  that  season. 
The  interval  of  abandonment  of 
them  also  renders  their  renewed  use 
when  the  "shut-in"  season  returns 
more  efficient  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Cream  often 
takes  the  place  of  cod-liver  oil  in  warm 
weather,  if  it  can  be  had  fresh.  In 
cases  where  medicinal  help  is  needed 
through  the  summer,  the  hypophos- 
phites  often  make  a  good  alternative 
to  the  oil;  the  standard  compound 
syrup,  or  one  of  the  proprietary 
preparations,  may  serve  you.  After 
all,  daily  attention  to  all  the  details 
of  good  hygiene,  sunlight,  good  air, 
bathing  (in  salt  water  in  summer) 
and  careful  diet  make  up  the  cure, 
while  medication  should  play  a  sec- 
ondary part. 


Quantity  of  Food;  Hours  of  Sleep. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Having  gained  so  much  knowledge  from 
your  columns,  I  venture  to  ask  some  help 
in  the  feeding  of  our  son,  who  is  now  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  months  old. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  the  course  which  I  am  pursuing?  I 
have  prepared  entire  wheat  flour  by  tying 
three  cupfuls  in  muslin,  boiling  these  balls 
ten  hours,  then  peeling  off  the  tough  out- 
side and  grating  the  hard  white  substance 
that  is  left.  I  use  two  teaspoonfuls  of  this 
to  thicken  a  half-pint  of  milk  for  each 
time.  As  he  usually  sleeps  until  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  going  to  bed  at  7  at  night, 
I  can  only  give  him  four  meals  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

(1)  Do  I  give  him  the  right  quantity? 
and 

(2)  Is  it  harmful  for  him  to  go  from 
7  P.M.  until  after  9  A.M.  with  nothing  to 
eat?  He  is  apparently  thriving,  weighs  a 
trifle  over  26  pounds,  his  flesh  being  hard 


and  of  good  color.  He  is  somewhat 
troubled  with  constipation,  but  not  of  an, 
aggravated  form. 

(3)  Would  you  advise  me  to  continue 
this  diet  through  the  summer,  and,  if  not, 
what  would  be  better?  Can  you  advise 
me  as  to  his  diet  through  next  winter? 

(4)  I  had  our  miller  bring  me  flour 
from  which  the  coarse  bran  had  been  re- 
moved, but  which  had  a  small  proportion 
of  finely  ground  bran  still  in.  This  I 
boiled  and  grated,  the  occasional  use  of 
which  has  relieved  his  constipation.  Can 
the  small  amount  of  bran  injure  him? 

M.  L. 

(1)  The  amount  is  not  too  large. 
Indeed,  the  number  of  ounces  per 
meal  and  per  diem  is  usually  ex- 
ceeded at  his  age,  but  as  the  mixture 
you  give  is  pure  milk  plus  a  certain 
amount  of  flour-ball,  its  nutritive 
value  is  high,  and,  to  judge  from  his 
weight  and  reported  good  condition, 
it  is  probably  sufficient. 

(2)  No.  This  amount  of  sleep  is 
helpful  to  him.  It  diminishes  his 
hours  of  activity  and  makes  his  need 
of  food  proportionately  less. 

(3)  This  diet  can  be  continued 
through  the  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn. After  the  chances  of  hot 
weather  are  gone  you  can  enlarge  his 
diet  by  giving  him  cereals  and  bread 
and  butter,  if  he  has  chewing  teeth, 
as  well  as  broths  made  of  beef,  mut- 
ton or  chicken,  with  rice  or  barley, 
and  later  a  soft-boiled  egg  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

(4)  No. 


Hunger  Will  Prevail. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

The  ideal  diets  described  in  this  maga- 
zine, consisting  of  a  certain  amount  of 
proper  food  administered  at  a  regular 
hour,  are  disquieting  to  the  mother  whose 
baby  utterly  refuses  to  eat  in  any  rational 
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manner.  My  two-year-old  boy  is  extremely 
ly  difficult  to  feed.  He  will  take  only  a 
small  amount  of  milk,  say  half  a  pint  in 
the  twenty- four  hours;  will  eat  a  little 
bread  and  butter,  and  an  occasional 
cracker,  but  will  touch  no  kind  of  cereal 
and  is  averse  to  baked  potato,  broth,  and 
the  underdone  beef  and  chicken  advised 
by  Babyhood.  On  the  other  hand  he 
craves  and  demands  almost  anything  ille- 
gitimate for  a  child  of  his  age,  such  as 
fried  potato,  griddle  cakes,  bananas,  raw- 
apple,  sweets,  etc.,  until  it  seems  sometimes 
a  question  between  such  things  or  no  food 
at  all.  He  lives  in  the  open  air,  and  is 
very  strong  and  active,  with  a  digestion 
apparently  perfect.  What  would  you  ad- 
vise? C.  W.  P. 

Simply  to  make  him  take  digest- 
ible food  or  go  hungry  would  be  our 
plan.  The  schedules  of  suitable  food 
which  we  have  given  have  usually 
leaned  to  the  liberal  side,  and  from 
them,  with  proper  attention  paid  to 
details  of  changes  or  arrangements, 
an  ample  dietary  can  be  made.  Chil- 
dren often  have  whims  for  unsuit- 
able food,  but  hunger  conquers 
them. 


Nursing  Beyond  a  Year. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
magazine  ever  since  my  baby  was  born, 
had  read  almost  a  year  of  back  numbers 
before  that  time  and  do  not  know  what  I 
should  have  done  without  it.  It  seems  as 
though  every  subject  had  been,  touched 
upon,  and  yet  I  am  anxious  to  ask  a  few 
questions  about  my  own  particular  child. 

He  will  be  one  year  old  on  the  27th  of 
July,  weighs  23^  pounds,  is  a  healthy- 
looking  baby,  strong  and  active,  creeping, 
climbing,  kicking  and  keeping  in  motion 
all  day.  I  have  nursed  him  entirely  so  far, 
and  thought  that  I  would  do  so  until 
October,  as  I  am  well,  and  he  has  seemed 
to  thrive.  I  have  always  nursed  him  every 
three  hours,  and,  since  he  was  two  months 


old,  only  once  at  night,  making  six  meals 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  However,  he 
has  looked  pale  of  late,  has  lost  a  few 
ounces  in  weight ;  in  fact,  he  has  gained 
only  2f4  pounds  since  he  was  six  months 
old,  and  is  very  slow  with  teething.  His 
first  tooth  came  through  at  eight  months, 
his  second  at  nine,  and  since  that  ime  he 
has  not  cut  any.  Now  my  menses  have 
returned. 

Do  you  advise  me  to  keep  on  nursing 
him  entirely  through  the  summer,  or  shall 
I  give  him  something  in  addition?  I  tried 
giving  him  a  little  artificial  food  yester- 
day, but  it  made  him  sick.  If  I  supple- 
ment the  breast  milk,  what  do  you  advise 
me  to  give  him,  in  what  quantities,  and 
how  often?  Shall  I  alternate  the  other 
food  with  the  nursing  every  three  hours, 
or  give  it  to  him  at  certain  times  regard- 
less of  his  nursing  hours,  or  give  it  to  him 
with  the  nursing,  that  is,  nurse  him,  say, 
ten  minutes,  then  give  him  the  supplemen- 
tary food? 

He  has  never  been  constipated,  but  lately 
his  bowels  have  not  moved  so  freely,  sel- 
dom oftener  than  once  a  day,  while  they 
used  to  move  three  or  four  times  daily. 

An  Anxious  Mother. 

It  is  rare  that  a  breast  twelve 
months  old  is  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  a  child  of  that  age.  In  fact  most 
breasts  nowadays  are  insufficient  at 
a  considerably  earlier  period,  and 
the  milk  is  still  poorer  during  the 
days  when  the  menses  are  present. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  your 
child  has  been  underfed  during  the 
months  in  which  he  has  gained  so 
slowly,  and  also  probable  that  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have 
weaned  him  earlier. 

But  as  we  are  now  approaching 
the  warm  season  we  should  make 
decided  changes  with  caution.  We 
think  he  should  have  supplementary 
food,  and  if  you  can  easily  ob- 
tain    good     milk     we     think  you 
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will  do  best  to  use  "top  milk" 
diluted  with  barley  water.  In- 
asmuch as  he  has  probably  for  some 
time  been  getting  nutriment  of  im- 
paired quality,  it  would  be  well  to 
dilute  considerably  at  first  and  to 
gradually  increase  the  proportion  of 
milk  as  his  stomach  becomes  accus- 
tomed tc#it.  Begin  with  half  milk 
and  half  barley  water,  adding  a 
tablespoonful  of  lime  water  to  each 
bottle,  and  very  slightly  sweetening 
the  mixture  with  white  sugar.  The 
barley  water  should  be  slightly  sea- 
soned with  salt  in  making. 

A  child  of  a  year  old  generally 
takes  8  ounces  or  more  at  a  feeding. 
You  would  better,  then,  offer  the 
child  an  8-ounce  bottle.  His  breast- 
meals  may  have  been  smaller  than 
this  and  he  may  not  take  the  whole 
of  it,  but  he  probably  will  soon  do  so. 
The  bottle  should  be  given  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  nursing,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  latter  at  its  regular 
time. 

Unless  you  are  very  sure  of  the 
purity  of  your  milk,  you  would  bet- 
ter scald  the  mixture  or  sterilize  it  in 
some  way. 


Condensed  Replies. 

M.  S.,  Gakesburg,  III. — An  emulsion 
is  "a  mixture  of  liquids  insoluble  in 
one  another,  where  one  is  suspended 
in  the  other  in  the  form  of  minute 
globules."  Such  artificial  mixtures 
are  usually  made  mechanically.  The 
most  familiar  example  of  an  emul- 
sion is  milk,  in  which  the  fat  glob- 
ules are  so  suspended  and  are  easily 
separated  and  aggregated  in  the 
form  of  butter.  A  mayonnaise  is  a 
somewhat  crude  form  of  emulsion. 


A  cod-liver  oil  emulsion  is,  of  course, 
only  an  emulsion  in  which  the  oil 
used  is  this  particular  medicinal  oil. 
Emulsions  vary  according  to  the  fine- 
ness to  which  the  oil  is  broken  up 
and  according  to  the  mulsifying  ve- 
hicle used.  In  some  emulsions  the 
globules  are  exceedingly  small,  in 
others  relatively  large.  The  finer 
the  better.  The  vehicles  vary.  The 
pharmacopoeia  assumes  that  gum 
arabic,  gum  tragacanth  or  the  yolk 
of  egg  are  to  be  used.  But  it  is  al- 
leged, and  probably  true,  that  many 
trade  emulsions  are  made  with  much 
cheaper  material. 

.1/.,  Jackson.  Term. — In  the  nursery 
also  massage  of  the  abdomen,  to  re- 
lieve constipation,  can  be  applied 
often  with  marked  success.  Remem- 
ber that  massage  is  not  rubbing  but 
kneading.  To  prevent  friction  a 
very  little  vaseline  or  oil  may  be  put 
upon  the  finger  tips.  Begin  on  the 
right  side,  a  little  above  the  groin; 
make  with  the  finger  tips  small  cir- 
cular motions.  Go  up  to  near  the 
ribs,  then  across  to  the  opposite  ribs 
and  down  to  a  point  opposite  the 
starting  point.  In  going  up  make 
the  upward  stroke  of  the  circle  more 
marked  and  in  going  down  the 
downward  stroke,  as  if  a  mass  were 
being  pushed  along  the  bowels.  Re- 
peat this  manipulation  for  five  min- 
utes daily. 

B.  T..  IF  heeling,  IV.  Fa.— The 
curds  are  doubtless  due  to  an  excess 
of  casein  beyond  the  digestive  power 
of  the  child,  whether  the  proportion 
is  beyond  the  average  amount  or 
not. 
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W .,  Macon,  Ga. — Used  as  rarely  as 
you  do,  to  wash  the  child's  hair, 
borax  will  not  do  harm.  Use  it  in 
weak  solution,  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
quart  of  water.  You  really  do  not 
need  to  use  anything  but  plain  warm 
water. 

G.  0.,  Youngstozvn,  0. — Probably 
the  discussion  was  of  food  for  young 
infants,  in  which  case  we  generally 
endeavor  to  find  a  milk  resembling 
human  milk  as  nearly  as  practicable. 
Goat's  milk  is  the  farthest  from  the 
standard  of  any  milk  in  ordinary  use. 
Doubtless  by  proper  dilution  a  food 
could  be  made,  but  for  a  child  as  old 
as  yours  there  is  no  objection  to 
goat's  milk,  if  it  agrees. 

/.  S.,  Marlboro,  Mass. — Here  we 
have  a  child  who  in  two  and  a  half 
months  has  increased  in  weight  from 
7^2  to  over  13  pounds,  considerably 
more  than  an  average  gain ;  yet  he 
has  indigestion,  as  evidenced  by  dis- 
comfort, curdy  stools,  an  irritable 
condition  of  the  bowels  and  some 
regurgitation,  restless  sleep  and  fret- 
fulness.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  certainly  whether  or  not  your 
milk  is  faulty,  but  the  presence  of 
the  above  symptoms,  with  rapid  gain 
in  weight,  certainly  very  strongly 
suggests  a  milk  which  is  over-rich 
in  proteids,  highly  nutritious,  but  in- 
digestible to  a  young  child.  If  this 
be  so,  the  ordinary  way  of  changing 
the  condition  would  be  to  keep  up 
the  fat  value  of  your  milk  by  eating 
meat  and  other  proteid  food  abund- 
antly, and  to  lower  the  proteids  in 
the  milk  by  exercise,  walking  short 
of  fatigue,  for  instance.  It  may  be 
that   the   operation   of  which  you 


speak  may  render  you  unable  to  do 
this,  in  which  case  try  to  devise 
some  other  kind  of  exercise  for  your- 
self. 

D.  P.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.— There 
is  no  specific  diet  for  a  nursing 
mother.  It  must  be  made  to  suit  each 
mother,  but  this  is  a  good  gen- 
eral rule :  the  food  must  be  nu- 
tritious and  easily  digested.  Nitrog- 
enous food,  meat,  milk,  eggs,  etc., 
makes  rich  milk ;  plenty  of  liq  lid 
makes  also  abundant  milk,  but  the 
milk  may  fail  in  spite  of  all  food.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  no  food 
is  of  use  unless  it  be  suited  to  the 
digestion  of  the  eater.  You  do  not 
say  why  you  cannot  take  milk.  If 
it  is  because  you  cannot  digest  it, 
that  is  sufficient.  If  for  any  other 
reason,  it  can  be  managed.  For  in- 
stance, the  constipating  tendency 
which  some  persons  complain  of  can 
be  obviated  by  a  proper  arrange- 
ment of  other  food  or  by  remedies. 
If  the  taste  is  disagreeable,  the 
chocolate  will  cover  it,  and  so  on.  As 
we  know  nothing  of  the  peculiarities 
of  your  digestion,  we  can  give  you 
only  these  general  hints. 

T.  U.,  Elizabeth,  N.  /.—The  diet  is 
objectionable.  Th^  meats  you  pro- 
pose to  give  him  wre  very  variable 
in  their  digestibility.  The  beef  with 
white  meat  of  fowl  we  think  best. 
Mutton  (real  mutton,  not  lamb) 
well  fatted  is  best  of  all.  Get  a  chop, 
broil  it  to  the  juicy  stage ;  scrape  the 
red  parts  to  fine  mince,  and  make 
your  first  experiment  with  it. 

A.,  Grand  Island,  Neb. — Far- 
sightedness and  astigmatism  are  the 
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causes  of  eye-strain,  because  these 
conditions  favor  abuse  of  the  muscle 
of  accommodation  ;  the  greater  the 
defect  the  greater  the  exertion  re- 
quired, if  the  person  wishes  to  see 
fairly  distinctly.  In  the  case  of  as- 
tigmatism, patients  never  see  as  well 
as  those  who  have  perfect  sight,  un- 
less they  wear  glasses ;  it  is  the 
straining  after  better  sight  that 
causes  eye-strain.  Among  far-sighted 
persons  the  muscle  of  accommo- 
dation is  never  relaxed  as  long  as  the 
subject  sees  distinctly. 

P.  A.,  Hoi  yoke,  Mass. — When  the 
child  is  only  partially  fed  it  is  some- 
times doubtful  whether  it  be  better 
to  prepare  the  few  bottles  required 
at  once  or  as  they  are  called  for.  We 
prefer  the  former  method,  as  safer. 
The  milk  has  fewer  chances  of  con- 
tamination, and  it  is  easier  to  ob- 
serve the  details  of  sterile  cleanli- 
ness once  than  several  times  a  day. 

A.  L.,  Lampasas,  Tex. — The  climate 
of  Texas  we  know  only  by  hearsay. 
The  feet,  if  exposed  persistently,  be- 
come hardened  on  the  sole  and  less 
sensitive  than  if  covered.  Appar- 
ently, country  boys  suffer  but  little 
from  the  exposure  to  cold.  In  an 
equable,  warm  climate  it  is  probable 
that  there  would  be  less  risk  than  in 
colder  or  more  variable  ones.  One 
of  the  drawbacks  of  going  barefoot 
is  the  susceptibility  to  injury.  Any 
one  who  went  barefoot  in  his  child- 
hood will  recall  the  painful  "stone 
bruises,"  often  suppurating,  from 
which  he  suffered.  If  the  plan  of 
going  out  without  shoes  is  adopted, 
it  should  be  begun  after  the  summer 
has  really  begun.    It  is  easier  and 


safer  to  continue  as  the  weather 
grows  colder  than  to  begin  too  early. 

T.  A.,  New  York  City. — The 
white  fleshed  fishes  are  generally  di- 
gestible food,  but  they  should  be 
fresh  ;  therefore  you  would  better  de- 
lay until  the  proper  season  arrives. 
Cold-storage  fish  we  do  not  think  ad- 
visable for  young  children.  Have 
the  fish  roasted  or  broiled. 

T.  C.  D.,  Elkhart,  hid. — The  mate- 
rials for  making  the  food  are 
cream,  milk,  sugar  of  milk,  water, 
which  has  been  boiled  and  filtered, 
and  lime  water.  The  exact  details  of 
combining  them  vary  with  circum- 
stances, and,  in  fact,  different  prac- 
titioners have  slightly  different 
methods. 

D.  I.,  Canton,  O. — The  question 
you  ask  awakened  so  much  discus- 
sion that  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  answer  it  off-hand.  To  us  the 
most  probable  cause  seems  to  be 
this :  Suckling,  although  one  of  the 
vegetative  functions,  is  very  subject 
to  nervous  conditions.  Imperfect 
suckling  is  not  new.  "Our  mothers 
nursed  as  a  matter  of  course,"  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  their 
time  the  condition  of  the  child  was 
not  nearly  so  much  considered,  or, 
if  considered,  not  in  so  intelligent  a 
way  as  now.  The  children  were 
often  suckled  to  their  detriment,  and! 
the  death  rate  from  nutritional  dis- 
eases we  believe  to  have  been  much 
higher  then  than  it  now  is  in  the  same 
social  rank.  At  the  present  time  the 
far  greater  drain  of  civilized  and 
hurried  life  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem interferes  with  lactation  in  the 
first  place,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
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we  now  take  alarm  at  conditions 
which  in  the  writer's  memory 
seemed  to  be  taken  as  matters  of 
course  or  considered  as  trivial  ail- 
ments. 

N.,  Putnam.  Conn. — The  supposi- 
tory should  be  continued  daily  if 
necessary.  You  may  remember  that 
in  a  recent  article  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
causes  of  constipation  in  infancy 
were  of  an  anatomical  nature  and 
were  finally  outgrown.  Besides 
what  you  are  doing,  two  things  in 
connection  with  the  food  occur  to 
us.  First,  use  less  lime  water,  only 
using  so  much  as  will  render  the 
mixture  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction 
with  blue  litmus  paper.  Probably 
a  tablespoonful  in  a  bottle  will  be 
ample.  The  litmus  paper  may  be 
obtained  from  the  apothecary,  who 
will  show  the  method  of  using  it. 
The  next  thing  is  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  cream  gradually  until 
the  bowels  are  less  constipated,  un- 
less the  digestion  is  disturbed  by  the 
amount  of  cream. 

T.  C,  Alexandria.  Va. — The  rough- 
ness of  the  voice  is  probably  due  to 
some  relaxation  of  the  vocal  cords  or 
some  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  latter  explanation 
would  more  likely  accord  with  the 
fact  of  the  roughness  coming  after 
crying.  As  to  the  probable  duration 
of  this  condition,  we  can  give  no 
opinion  which  would  be  more  than 
a  guess. 

W .  B.j  Lafayette.  />;(/.— We  think 
vou  are  in  error  in  supposing  that 
Babyhood  "condemned"  the  use  of 
a  half  marble  as  a  truss  pad.  All 


there  is  to  say  against  it  is  that  it  is 
not  always  successful,  but  it  is  use- 
ful if  you  cannot  get  a  better  sup- 
port. 

B.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  name 
"water  on  the  brain"  is  a  popular 
one,  and  has  been  applied  to  more 
than  one  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  membranes  (meningitis)  with 
collection  of  liquid.  We  do  not 
know  which  you  have  in  mind  in  ask- 
ing your  question.  The  chronic 
form  called  hydrocephalus  is  most 
readily  recognized  by  the  increased 
size  of  the  head,  which  is  a  pretty 
constant  symptom.  This  often 
reaches  such  a  degree  that  the  child 
cannot  hold  up  its  head.  If  the  en- 
largement begins  early  and  advances 
rapidly,  the  functions  of  the  brain 
are  interfered  with,  the  acuteness  of 
the  intelligence  and  of  the  special 
senses  being  impaired,  with  other 
nervous  manifestations.  In  slowly 
progressing  cases  this  is  often  not 
so ;  but  in  any  case  death  usually  oc- 
curs in  the  early  years. 

G.  R.,  Cleveland,  O. — Before  an- 
swering your  questions,  we  must 
first  say  that  if  your  little  one  of 
four  months  can  digest  cow's  milk 
diluted  with  less  than  one-thhd 
water  it  has  an  exceptional  digestion 
or  the  milk  is  very  thin.  The  cream 
foods  which  you  will  find  allusions 
to  in  Babyhood  are  modifications  of 
cow's  milk,  with  the  intent  to  make 
a  mixture  similar  in  composition  to 
breast  milk.  Cow's  milk  having  an 
amount  of  proteid  constituents  from 
two  to  four  times  what  is  found  in 
breast  milk,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
to  dilute   the    cow's  milk  to  bring 
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•flown  the  proteid  strength,  and  then 
to  add  both  fat  (cream)  and  sugar 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  proper 
standard.  You  will  see  at  once  that 
you  cannot  add  cream  to  such  a 
strong  mixture  as  you  are  now  using 
without  making  a  mixture  probably 
beyond  the  digestive  power  of  the 
child.  The  mixture  that  is  called  for 
varies  with  children  and  would  be 
varied  from  time  to  time.  An  aver- 
age one  for  a  child  with  a  tendency 
to  constipation,  to  begin  with,  would 
be  as  follows  :  To  make  a  five-ounce 
mixture  take  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream — no  other  milk — six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water,  add  a  heaping 
teaspoon ful  of  milk  sugar  (or  in  its 
absence  a  good  teaspoonful  of  white 
granulated  sugar),  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  lime  water.  These  pro- 
portions we  give  in  spoonfuls  rather 
than  in  the  more  accurate  ounces 
which  are  familiar  in  town  nurseries, 
where  the  druggist's  graduate  meas- 
ure is  an  ordinary  vessel  of  con- 
venience. If  you  use  Mellin's  Food 
with  milk  the  modification  will  have 
to  be  along  lines  to  be  determined  by 
your  physician. 

A.  P.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — As  to  the 
adhesions  of  the  prepuce,  the  phy- 
sician may  have  some  reason  for 
preferring  delay,  but  unless  he  has 
we  should  rather  have  this  source  of 
irritation  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
practicable.  We  cannot  tell  how  far 
the  child's  apparent  discomfort  is 
due  to  the  rupture. 

F.  R.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. — You  put 
us  in  the  dilemma  of  choosing  be- 
tween our  own  opinion,  formed  on 
general    principles,    about    a  case 


which  we  have  not  seen,  and  the 
opinion  of  a  physician  on  the  spo' 
who  has  seen  the  case.  It  is  usually 
safer  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  man 
near  by-  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
harm  in  telling  you  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  would  guide  us.  First 
of  all,  the  weight,  twenty-seven 
pounds,  is  good  enough  for  a  child 
of  fifteen  months.  The  teething  is 
slow.  One  would  expect  all  the  in- 
cisors and  the  first  molars  in  a 
breast-fed  child  of  fifteen  months ;  a 
bottle-fed  child  might  be  less  for- 
ward. The  weight  and  the  state  of 
teething  are  all  the  facts  concerning 
the  child  you  give  us.  Perhaps  the 
physician  based  his  judgment  on 
many  other  things  which  you  have 
not  told  us  or  have  not  noticed. 
However,  proceeding  on  these  two 
facts  as  a  basis,  we  should  say  that 
backward  teething  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient ground  for  us  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  rickets,  that  form  of 
malnutrition  which  particularly  re- 
tards the  development  of  the  teeth. 

L.,  Ashland,  Wis. — Your  child's 
weight  suggests  proper  nourishment, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
twelve  teeth,  he  should  not  begin  to 
eat  some  things — cereal  porridge, 
bread  and  butter,  an  egg  occasion- 
ally, and  so  progress  to  other  things. 

P.D.  A.,  Homellsville,  N.  Y. — The 
object  of  the  band  is  warmth.  It 
should  never  be  tight.  In  warm 
weather  its  chief  use  is  to  protect  the 
abdomen.  It  may  be  fastened  loose- 
ly around  above  the  napkin  or  it  may 
be  arranged  to  fasten  to  the  shirt 
and  be  a  thickening  of  the  shirt  "at 
that  part  of  the  body. 
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Antipathies  to  Certain  Articles  of  Diet. 


Some  orders  of  animals  derive  their 
names  from  the  character  of  their 
natural  foods.  We  have,  thus,  the 
carnivora.  the  herbivora  and  the  in- 
sectivora.  In  these  orders  of  animals 
we  find  the  prehensile  organs  and  the 
teeth  adapted  to  the  seizing  and  to  the 
mastication  of  the  particular  foods 
upon  which  the  respective  animals  sub- 
sist. Thus,  in  the  carnivora,  the  claws 
are  for  hcMing  the  prey,  and  the  sharp 
canine  teeth  for  its  laceration ;  while 
in  the  herbivora  the  broad  incise  teeth 
serve  for  the  cutting  of  vegetable  food, 
and  the  molars  for  its  attrition.  In 
man  the  teeth  are  adapted  to  the  dis- 
integration of  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal foods,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
safely  assume  that  Dame  Nature  in- 
tends the  diet  of  the  genus  homo  to  be 
a  mixed  one. 

This  little  excursion  into  the  domain 
of  zoology  and  of  comparative  anat- 
omy seems  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principle  that  the 
normal  human  being,  whether  child  or 
man,  will  best  thrive  upon  foods  judi- 
ciously chosen  from  both  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  Why 
this  is  so,  we  may  never  know ;  that 
it  is  so  is  admitted  by  the  majority, 
although  the  vegetarians  undeniably 
number  among  their  ranks  some  speci- 
mens of  perfectly  developed  humanity. 
A  part  of  the  Creator's  purpose  in  in- 
dicating to  man  the  desirability  of  a 
mixed  diet  may  be  revealed  in  the 
morai  and  physical  qualities  of  the 
various  animal  species.  As  the  tiger 
is  fierce  while  the  sheep  is  gentle  and 


patient,  so  a  perfect  man  should  pos- 
sess qualities  such  as  are  apparently 
conferred  by  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble foods,  combining  and  reconciling 
energy  and  gentleness,  valor  and  pa- 
tience. However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  in  most  cases,  not  only  the 
masticatory  organs,  but  the  taste  and 
appetite  as  well,  tend  to  make  man  an 
omnivorous  creature  from  his  earliest 
years. 

Healthy  children  ordinarily  possess 
craving  appetites  catholic  enough  to 
embrace  all  pabula,  whether  strictly 
orthodox  or  not,  without  reference  to 
their  scientific  classification.  Yet  there 
are  notable  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule,  and  these  exceptional  cases  fur- 
nish the  subject  of  the  writer's  present 
remarks. 

Some  children  will  not  eat  meat, 
some  have  a  distate  for  milk,  others 
eschew  bread,  and  so  on,  until  authen- 
ticated examples  of  repugnance  to  al- 
most every  known  article  of  food  could 
be  discovered  without  great  difficulty. 
Now,  this  distate  for  individual  arti- 
cles of  the  dietary  is,  generally,  the  re- 
sult of  habit  or  of  faulty  education. 

Habits  in  eating  are  quite  as  easily 
established  as  in  any  other  sphere  of 
bodily  or  of  mental  activity.  So  we 
continue  to  combine  capers  and  boiled 
mutton,  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  vine- 
gfar  and  baked  beans,  because  some  re- 
mote  culinary  ancestor  originally 
placed  these  articles  in  appetizing  jux- 
taposition. At  this  late  date  it  would 
be  an  unpardonable  solecism  to  eat 
beans  with  capers  or  boiled  mutton 
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with  vinegar,  although  there  be  no  real 
incompatibility  between  these  respec- 
tive articles.  So  the  child  will  adopt, 
without  interrogation,  any  menu 
habitually  placed  before  him,  and  will, 
in  later  years,  sometimes  persist  in 
its  use  even  when  experience  and  rea- 
son tell  him  of  its  inutility  or  of  its 
harmfulness. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  innate  or  an 
acquired  antipathy  for  certain  articles 
may  persist  through  life.  The  writer 
is  acquainted  with  certain  grown  peo- 
ple who  have  thus  become  rigid  vege- 
tarians to  the  apparent  detriment 
both  their  bodies  and  their  minds. 

Repugnance  for  certain  foods  is, 
however,  not  always  the  result  of  habit 
or  of  faulty  education.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, sometimes  the  expression  of  an 
hereditary  conservative  tendency  on 
the  child's  part,  which  may  also  lead 
it  to  prefer  certain  toys,  games,  routes 
or  attendants.  Thus,  a  little  rustic 
friend  of  the  writer  seems  considera- 
bly disturbed  whenever  a  road  to  a 
neighboring  village  different  from  that 
usually  traveled  is  selected  by  the  driv- 
er, and  does  not  relish  his  breakfast 
if  the  sugar  is  put  upon  his  oatmeal 
before  the  milk  has  been  poured  into 
his  porringer.  This  child,  should  he 
reach  maturity,  will  adhere,  with  de- 
termined pertinacity,  to  the  politics 
and  to  the  religion  of  his  parents,  will 
extol  the  "good  old  customs"  of  his 
youth,  and  will  deprecate  innovations 
in  agriculture  and  in  sociology.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  stability  of  our  in- 
stitutions may  not  be  better  conserved 
by  full  grown  children  cast  in  such  a 
mould  than  by  those  who  restlessly 
seek  for  novelty  in  all  things?  This 


consideration  should  teach  us  to  use 
discretion  in  dealing  with  such  innate 
peculiarities  of  taste,  in  order  that  the 
foundation  of  future  moral  stability 
maj  not  be  rendered  insecure. 

Aside  from  the  above  named  causes 
of  antipathy  for  certain  foods,  there  is, 
in  some  rare  cases,  actual  inability  on 
thi-  part  of  children  to  digest  and  to 
assimilate  certain  aliments  ordinarily 
of  very  easy  digestibility.  This  must 
be  ascribed  to  some  inherent  pecu- 
liarity in  the  structure,  in  the  functions 
or  in  the  sensibility  of  the  digestive 
tract.  Eggs  and  ripe  strawberries  are 
generally  easily  digested,  and  yet  the 
writer  has  seen  children  and  adults 
who  could  not  eat  a  single  strawberry 
or  even  a  small  part  of  a  soft  boiled 
egg  without  suffering  excruciating 
pain.  In  other  cases,  the  same  in  kind, 
but  of  less  intense  degree,  indigestion 
marked  by  colic  and  diarrhoea  may  re- 
sult from  eating  foods  which  are 
harmless  and  healthful  for  the  major- 
ity of  children. 

We  conclude,  from  the  above  con- 
siderations, that  antipathy  to  certain 
articles  of  diet  is  referable  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes : 

1.  Habit  and  faulty  education. 

2.  Congenital  conservative  tenden- 
cies. 

3.  Abnormality  of  the  digestive  pro- 
cesses. 

The  management  of  the  antipathy  is 
different  for  each  class  of  cases. 

First.  When  the  aversion  to  foods 
is  due  to  habit  or  to  faulty  education 
alone,  the  habit  must  be  eradicated  or 
the  method  of  education  altered.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  both  reason 
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and  experience  prove  the  desirability 
of  educating  children  to  eat  all  kinds 
of  healthful  foods.  No  violence  or 
undue  haste  need  be  employed  in  erad- 
icating bad  habits  of  dietetic  exclusive- 
ness.  Strategic  skirmishing  will  ac- 
complish the  object  proposed  more 
easily  than  will  a  pitched  battle  in 
which  the  opposing  forces  are  openly 
engaged.  A  mere  habit  of  abstention 
will  soon  yield  before  the  advance  of 
a  keen  appetite  and  the  distasteful  arti- 
cle will  generally  be  preferred  to  the 
pangs  of  even  moderate  hunger.  If 
the  child  who  manifests  the  repug- 
nance for  any  given  food  has  been 
once  persuaded  to  satisfy  its  appetite 
with  the  objectionable  article,  the  bat- 
tle is  half  won.  Here  is  opened  a  large 
field  for  the  employment  of  tact  in 
persuasion  and  in  the  preparation  of 
appetizing  combinations.  Taken  un- 
awares by  these  delicacies,  the  palate 
will  often  accept  the  distasteful  food 
in  some  new  or  unusual  form.  Thus, 
should  raw  oysters  be  objectionable, 
the  bivalves  may  be  roasted  or  broiled, 
while  milk  may  be  given  as  junket,  and 
meat  may  be  administered  chopped  and 
sandwiched  between  thin  slices  of 
bread. 

Second.  A  proper  amount  of  con- 
servatism in  the  choice  of  foods  is  to 


be  encouraged.  Instinct  guides  the 
lower  animals  in  the  selection  of  their 
pabulum,  and  generally  prevents  them 
from  eating  articles  poisonous  to  them. 
This  natural  gift  is  denied  to  the 
youthful  members  of  the  human  fami- 
ly, whose  vaunted  reason  must  be 
aided  by  parental  judgment  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  harmful  foods.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  rule  be  made  that  all  new 
and  untried  articles  be  submitted  to  the 
tribunal  of  parental  authority,  and  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  until  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  this  high  court  of 
chancery,  from  whose  verdict  there  is 
no  appeal. 

Third.  All  articles  of  food  found,  by 
careful  trial,  to  be  of  difficult  digesti- 
bility for  a  given  child,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  his  menu,  as  efforts  at 
remedying  his  individual  peculiarity  or 
of  modifying  his  unnatural  sensibility 
will  probably  prove  unavailing.  Either 
pain  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  nausea, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  fever,  headache  or 
marked  muscular  pains,  if  habitually 
observed  to  follow  the  use  of  certain 
articles  in  moderate  quantity,  may  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  proof  that  the 
culpable  foods  should  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  dietary,  although  they 
may,  perhaps,  be  tolerated  in  later 
vears. 


Use  and  Abuse  of  Clothing. 


The  use  of  clothing,  aside  from  the 
demands  of  decency,  is  to  civilized  man 
a  physiological  necessity.  The  mate- 
rial and  pattern  of  the  clothing  are  to 
many  determined  by  the  dictates  of 
poverty — they  must  wear  what  they 
can  get ;  to  others,  by  the  behests  of 


fashion,  hygiene  and  taste  being  alike 
defied  by  the  votaries  of  the  fickle  god- 
dess. But  there  are  many  between 
these  extremes  to  whom  there  is  left  a 
choice  and  who  would  gladly  choose 
wisely  if  they  could  gain  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  to  do  so. 
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As  in  most  climates  occupied  by 
civilized  races  the  average  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  is  considerably  be- 
low that  of  the  body,  much  heat  is  car- 
ried off,  especially  by  evaporation  and 
by  the  action  of  the  winds.  This  heat 
must  be  made  good,  and  a  great  heat 
production  results.  Clothing  dimin- 
ishes materially  this  loss  of  heat  and 
the  consequent  heat  production,  so  that 
in  the  end  proper  clothing  diminishes 
the  wear  and  tear  and  the  amount  of 
food  necessary  to  replace  it.  In  hot 
climates  or  in  hot  weather  clothing 
acts  as  protection  against  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  often  also  against  the  at- 
tacks of  insects,  both  of  which  might 
produce  great  discomfort,  and  even 
harm. 

It  is  essential,  not  only  that  the  body 
should  be  protected,  but  that  its  pro- 
tection should  be  as  even  as  possible. 
Uneven  protection  favors  congestions 
of  parts  of  the  body.  Nothing  can  be 
more  injudicious  than  the  fashions 
sometimes  in  vogue  which  load  one 
part  of  the  person  while  leaving  an- 
other bare. 

The  protection  should  be  adequate 
but  not  burdensome.  It  should  impede 
activity  to  the  least  degree  consistent 
with  warmth,  and  it  should  also  be  as 
unirritating  as  possible.  The  last  two 
requirements,  rather  than  the  momen- 
tary rules  of  fashion,  should  govern 
the  question  of  fit.  That  is  to  say,  a 
garment  should  never  girdle  or  bind 
any  part  of  the  person,  should  always 
be  loose  enough  to  allow  the  perfect 
motion  of  every  limb,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  not  be  so  loose  as  to  be 
insecure  or  to  cause  irritation  by  con- 
slant  slipping.  Some  points  in  the  body 


will  bear  pressure  better  than  others, 
but  the  tightness  of  garments  which 
some  women  say  is  necessary  to  their 
comfort  is  never  agreeable  to  a  person 
who  has  not  become  accustomed  to  it 
originally  for  other  reasons.  Girdling, 
as  by  a  corset,  for  instance,  soon  de- 
stroys the  muscular  tone,  and  the 
weakened  muscles  thereafter  are  un- 
equal to  the  support  of  the  body  until 
exercise  without  the  support  has  given 
them  new  strength. 

A  proper  following  of  prevailing 
modes  may  be  indulged  in  without  in- 
fringing these  rules;  a  garment,  for 
instance,  may  be  long  or  short,  accord- 
ing to  taste,  provided  the  limbs  be 
properly  protected  if  the  garment  be 
short,  and  not  overloaded  if  it  be  long. 
It  may  follow  the  body  closely  or  hang 
loosely  away  from  it,  provided  the  per- 
son be  nowhere  constricted  or  the  loose 
garment  be  of  such  material  or  so  sup- 
plemented as  to  give  adequate  warmth. 
And  so  on  indefinitely.  The  main  prin- 
ciples being  kept  in  mind,  taste  may 
have  its  play,  but  hygienic  must  out- 
weigh aesthetic  considerations  when 
they  seem  to  conflict. 

Materials  for  garments,  especially 
for  outer  garments,  must  offten  be 
chosen  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  taste  or  of  economy.  Undergarments 
permit  greater  consideration  of  their 
hygienic  desirability.  If  we  are  con- 
sidering garments  for  summer  wear 
we  shall  be  influenced  in  the  choice  of 
materials  partly,  at  least,  by  the 
amount  of  sun  heat  that  is  transmitted 
through  them,  our  desire  usually  be- 
ing to  keep  as  cool  as  possible  when 
we  are  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  It 
has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the 
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ordinary  dress  materials  are  very  near- 
ly alike,  there  being  a  difference  of 
only  10  per  cent,  between  the  coolest 
(linen)  and  the  hottest  (silk).  But  for 
any  given  material  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference according  to  color,  black  al- 
lowing more  than  twice  as  much  heat 
to  pass  as  white.  In  the  experiments 
(Pettenkofer's)  often  quoted,  the  or- 
der according  to  the  degrees  of  heat  re- 
ceived was  as  follows : 

White   100  degrees  Fahr. 

Pale  straw  102 

Dark  yellow  140 

Light  green   155 

Dark  green  168 

Turkey  red  165 

Light  blue  198 

Black  208 

The  surprise  in  the  table  is  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  the  cool-looking  light 
blue. 

For  retaining  the  body  warmth, 
which  is  what  we  desire  in  selecting 
winter  clothing,  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  materials.  For  protection, 
wool  and  furs  rank  first ;  then  silk, 
cotton,  linen.  Fur  is  practically  not  to 
be  considered  in  ordinary  climates. 

Texture  also  makes  a  decided  dif- 
ference in  the  warmth  of  any  material. 
Any  layer  of  confined  air  is  a  slow  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  a  loose-fitting  gar- 
ment is  warmer  in  winter  than  a  tight- 
fitting  one  in  other  respects  the  same. 
Likewise  a  material  loosely  woven  so 
that  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  always 
confined  in  its  meshes  will  be  warmer 
than  if  the  same  amount  of  material 
were  tightly  woven.  This,  in  part  at 
lease,  accounts  for  the  warmth  of 
woolen  garments.  It  has  been  found, 
too,  that  for  the  same  reason  a  num- 


ber of  garments  worn  one  over  the 
other  are  warmer  than  one  single  gar- 
ment of  the  same  material  and  weight. 

If,  however,  we  put  on  a  material 
such  as  india  rubber,  which  is  im- 
permeable to  air,  we  may  sometimes 
lose  as  much  as  we  gain,  through  the 
garments  becoming  saturated  with 
perspiration  and  water,  as  wet  gar- 
ments readily  transmit  heat,  a  fact 
well  known  to  those  who  have  been 
accidentally  wet  in  cold  or  windy 
weather.  The  relative  slowness  with 
which  one  is  chilled  in  woolen  gar- 
ments under  such  circumstances  is 
due,  not  only  to  the  slow  transmission 
of  heat,  but  to  the  slow  absorption  of 
moisture  by  such  material.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  woolen  garments  are 
preferred,  not  only  for  winter  use, 
but  for  the  entire  year,  by  all  persons 
subject  to  changes  of  temperature  or 
sudden  cooling  after  exertion,  espe- 
cially if  combined  with  chances  of  wet- 
ting, such  as  sailors,  woodsmen, 
sportsmen,  athletes,  etc. 

Those  exceptional  persons  to  whom 
woolen  materials  are  usually  irritating 
may  substitute  silk  if  their  means  per- 
mit, or  a  thin  garment  of  cotton  may 
be  worn  immediately  next  the  skin  and 
covered  by  one  of  woven  or  knitted 
wool.  From  what  has  been  before 
said  it  will  be  inferred  that  knitted 
garments,  by  confining  air  in  the  mesh- 
es, will  be  probably  warmer  than 
woven  garments,  but  these  knitted 
ones  are  likely  to  be  more  irritating 
than  ordinary  fine  flannels.  A  flannel 
mav  be,  too,  so  closely  woven,  and  by 
frequent  washing  so  fulled,  as  to  be 
rather  too  impervious  to  air. 

The  great  drawback  to  most  all- 
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wool  materials  for  wash  garments 
(the  garments  of  young  children  prac- 
tically all  are  such)  is  their  tendency 
to  shrink  in  washing,  unless  the  lat- 
ter be  most  carefully  done.  To  meet 
this,  a  certain  proportion  of  cotton 
is  usually  mixed  with  the  wool,  hut 
the  protective  value  of  the  material  is 
proportionately  diminished.  The  best 
all-wool  goods,  however,  can,  with 
care,  be  kept  from  much  shrinkage. 
One  device  for  combining  the  protec- 
tion of  wool  with  the  slight  shrink- 
age of  cotton  is  seen  in  material 
which  seems  to  have  a  cotton  back 
with  woolen  fibers  incorporated  with 
it.  much  as  the  pile  of  velvet  is  upon 
its  backing.  The  result  is  a  warm, 
soft  material  which,  if  properly  han- 
dled, does  not  shrink. 

This  point,  too,  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  selection  of  woolen 
materials :  that  the  actual  weight  of 
all  wool  stuffs  is  considerably  less, 
relatively,  to  their  warmth  than  the 
weight  of  wool  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances :  and  the  weight  of  clothing 
for  babies  and  little  children  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

In  old  times  the  poor  little  newcomer 
was  first  tightly  bandaged  around  the 
abdomen  with  an  unyielding  strip  of 
flannel,  then  thrust  into  a  wisp  of  a 
linen  cambric  shirt,  low-necked  and 
short-sleeved.  Over  this  came  a  long 
flannel  barrow-coat  or  pinning-blan- 
ket.  with  a  cotton  or  linen  waist — 
linen,  always,  if  the  mother  could  af- 
ford it :  a  flannel  petticoat,  and  some- 
times two,  at  least  a  yard  long  and 
heavilv  embroidered,  the  silk  or  linen 
floss  in  the  embroidery  alone  often 
weighing  several  ounces  ;the  petticoats 


also  having  cotton  or  linen  waists 
pinned  as  tightly  as  possible  around  the 
body  to  keep  them  from  slipping  off. 
Above  these  was  a  cambric  petticoat 
loaded  with  useless  tucks  and  ruffles ; 
and,  finally,  a  highly  ornamental  frock, 
low  in  neck  and  short  in  sleeves.  The 
sum  total  of  this  thoughtless  dressing 
was  three  layers  of  flannel,  not  count- 
ing the  band,  and  two  of  cotton  of  un- 
necessary weight  below  the  belt  line, 
covering  the  less  sensitive  portions  of 
the  body ;  and  four  or  five  layers  of 
linen  and  cotton,  without  any  flannel 
above  the  belt  line,  over  the  more  sen- 
sitive parts,  not  to  mention  the  ab- 
sence of  any  covering  at  all  on  neck 
and  arms.  And  yet  the  majority  of 
mothers  were,  perhaps,  more  devoted 
to  the  supposed  good  of  their  offspring 
in  that  day  than  in  this  of  wider  in- 
terests and  more  complex  distractions. 

Shall  we.  then,  consider  that  in  no 
part  of  the  domestic  economy  does 
the  law  of  evolution  more  plainly  de- 
clare itself  than  in  that  which,  begin- 
ning in  the  linen  cambric  shirt,  re- 
sults in  the  Gertrude  suit  ?  This  ex- 
cellent set  of  garments  grows  steadily 
in  favor,  not  only  for  babies,  but  for 
older  children,  to  yvhose  use,  with  a 
few  modifications,  it  is  hardly  less  well 
adapted,  combining  the  minimum  of 
weight  with  the  maximum  of  warmth 
and  an  even  covering  of  the  body  sur- 
face. 

The  infant  still  begins  his  dressing 
with  a  band,  at  first  of  flannel,  until 
his  internal  organs  become  accustomed 
to  their  duties,  but  lapped  only  enough 
to  make  it  secure  and  fastened  as 
loosely,  rather  than  as  tightly,  as  may 
be  worn.    A  month  or  six  weeks,  at 
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most,  should  be  the  span  of  the  flannel 
band.  This  is  followed  by  the  knitted 
band,  which  is  at  once  warm  and  elas- 
tic, has  shoulder  straps  to  hold  it  up 
and  a  little  tag  in  front  to  pin  the  nap- 
kins to.  It  is  a  convenience  to  have 
a  second  one  in  the  back  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  band  is  continued  in- 
definitely, as  its  object  is  protection  to 
the  bowels,  as  important  to  children 
as  to  infants.  The  bands  for  sale  are 
the  hand-knit  of  fine  Saxony  yarn, 
which  are  softer  and  looser  than  those 
made  by  machine,  as  well  as  dearer ; 
those  knit  of  Saxony  yarn  by  machine 
are  excellent  in  every  way,  except  that 
they  are  too  wide,  too  much  of  a  gar- 
ment to  wear  under  the  high-necked 
and  long-sleeved  shirt  now  commonly 
used  for  infants  at  all  seasons.  They 
shrink,  of  course,  but  less  than  any 
others  when  properly  washed,  and  are 
altogether  preferable  to  the  woven 
cashmere  bands  which,  beautiful  be- 
fore washing,  become  almost  as  thick 
as  felt  in  a  very  few  wettings. 

Any  woolens  washed  in  water,  as 
hot  as  the  hand  will  bear,  wrung  very 
dry  and  pressed  while  still  quite  damp 
— not  dried  and  sprinkled  again — 
stand  as  good  a  chance  of  not  shrink- 
ing as  by  any  known  process.  The 
soap  should  be  made  into  suds,  not 
rubbed  on  the  material,  and  a  little  am- 
monia added  to  the  water  helps  to  keep 
the  fabrics  soft.  Ammonia  may  only 
be  used,  however,  with  white  woolens, 
or  where  colors  are  "fast,"  as  it  has 
a  tendency  to  make  them  "run." 

The  infant  who  wears  the  Gertrude 
suit,  of  course,  goes  without  the  wool 
shirt — wearing  the  under  garment 
next  the  skin — until  he  is  quite  a  big 


baby,  and,  in  many  cases,  until  he  goes 
into  short  clothes  and  is  ready  to  drop 
one  of  the  garments  altogether.  The 
baby  whose  mother  still  cleaves  to  or- 
dinary petticoats  puts  on  his  high- 
necked  and  long-sleeved  shirt  with  his 
first  suit,  and,  if  he  could  speak,  would 
doubtless  express  his  satisfaction  with 
its  comforting  warmth. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  infants' 
shirts,  beside  those  knit  by  hand.  and,, 
indeed,  these  are,  perhaps,  the  least 
desirable  for  general  use,  on  account 
of  shrinkage.  All  sorts  of  combina- 
tions of  cotton  and  wool,  silk  and  wool, 
all  wool,  all  cotton  and  all  silk,  may  be 
had  in  many  grades  and  at  many 
prices ;  but  for  infants  the  all-wool 
shirts,  sometimes  called  cashmere,  are 
first  choice,  to  be  changed  for  silk  for 
those  skins  that  are  irritable  under 
wool.  Silk  might  seem  most  desir- 
able, but  after  washing  it  is  neither 
so  soft  nor  so  pleasant  to  the  touch 
as  cashmere,  although  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  not  shrinking.  The  cot- 
ton and  wool  shirts  are  heavier,  more 
clumsy  in  shape  and  less  dainty  in  ap- 
pearance, but  shrink  very  little.  The 
best  makes  are  almost  as  good  as  the 
cashmere  and  much  cheaper. 

Stockings,  coming  with  shirts  under 
the  general  head  of  hosiery,  would, 
perhaps,  best  be  considered  here. 
Their  order,  like  other  things,  is  wool- 
en, silk,  cotton.  Nowadays,  the  baby 
early  leaves  off  the  pretty  sock  for  the 
long  stocking  reaching  above  the  knee. 
In  thin  qualities  woolen  stockings  are 
the  safest  wear  even  in  summer,  and 
are  no  warmer  than  silk  and  the  heavy 
kinds  of  cotton.  They  do  shrink  bad- 
ly, even  with  careful  management;  it 
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is  best,  therefore,  to  get  as  few  pairs 
at  a  time  as  will  serve  needs.  The 
two-stitch  rib  is  apt  to  keep  elastic 
longer  than  the  one-stitch  rib,  or  the 
plain  weave ;  but  it  generally  comes 
in  heavier  qualities  than  the  plain  ones. 
There  is  so  much  difficulty  with  the 
shrinking  of  woolen  stockings  that 
many  mothers  are  coming  to  use  a 
heavy-ribbed  raw  silk  stocking,  cost- 
ing a  good  deal  more  than  the  woolen 
in  the  beginning;  but,  in  the  end,  out- 
lasting several  sets  of  them.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  ribbed  silk  stockings 
are  almost  as  warm  as  wool,  and  they 
are  certainly  very  soft  to  wear.  Spun 
silk  is  too  thin  for  Baby's  winter  use ; 
and  cotton  is  only  to  be  considered 
for  the  very  hottest  weather,  and  the 
very  driest  places. 

When  the  Gertrude  suit  was  first 
made,  cotton  flannel  was  chiefly  used 
for  it :  but  experience  has  proved  all- 
wool  flannel,  or  even  wool  flannel  with 
a  slight  mixture  of  cotton,  a  much 
better  and  more  serviceable  material. 
The  Jaeger  flannels  are  used  by  many, 
but,  like  all  woolen  textures  having 
what  may  be  called  the  stockinet 
weave,  they  thicken  in  washing  more 
rapidly  than  plain  flannels.  They  are, 
however,  delightful  to  feel,  are  un- 
doubtedly pure  wool,  and,  where  they 
may  be  frequently  renewed,  are,  per- 
haps, the  best  choice.  Of  the  plain 
flannels,  the  excellent  productions  of 
the  old  house  of  Gilbert  are  not  sur- 
passed by  the  many  new  brands,  al- 
though the  latter  are  usually  cheaper. 
There  is,  however,  an  especially  fine, 
soft  cotton  and  wool  mixture  called 
India  flannel,  comparatively '  cheap  in 
price,  well  adapted  to  summer  use,  and 


all-the-year-round  night  use,  that  is 
much  to  be  commended.  Other  things 
being  equal,  thin  wool  stuffs  are 
preferable  to  thick  ones,  especially  if 
they  are  certain  to  pass  through  the 
laundry. 

What  is  true  of  materials  for  Ger- 
trude suits  is  no  less  true  of  materials 
used  for  petticoats  by  those  who  pre- 
fer them,  although  the  matter  of 
shrinkage  is  not  quite  so  important,  as 
the  petticoat  is  not  cut  to  fit  the  figure. 
Both  petticoats  and  "Gertrudes"  are 
made  much  shorter  than  formerly, 
measuring  hardly  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  from  neck  to  hem.  Gertrude 
garments  made  this  length  are,  by  the 
time  a  child  is  ready  to  leave  off  long 
clothes,  almost  short  enough  for  imme- 
diate use ;  and  one  or  two  narrow  tucks 
will  fit  them  without  other  alteration. 
The  long  petticoat,  made  with  a  waist 
of  flannel,  instead  of  linen,  should  be 
of  a  length  to  cut  into  two,  when 
short  ones  are  needed,  for  it  is  better 
economy  to  let  each  child  wear  out  its 
own  flannels  than  to  lay  them  aside 
for  future  use. 

Until  very  recently,  the  genuine  Ger- 
trude suit  was,  of  necessity,  home- 
made ;  but  now  it  can  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices,  made  of  flannel  of 
the  stockinet  weave.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  so-called  Gertrude 
garments  offered  at  some  stores  are 
not  at  all  such  as  are  provided  for  in 
the  original  patterns  designed  by  Dr. 
Grosvenor. 

Some  mothers  think  the  Gertrude 
flannel  garment  not  so  convenient  after 
a  child  is  big  enough  to  wear  under- 
drawers  (which  necessarily  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  do  without  nap- 
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kins),  as  a  petticoat  buttoning  to  a 
waist,  because  it  is  difficut  to  fasten 
up  the  drawers  securely.  With  a 
double  V,  or  one  of  the  other  good 
waists  for  children,  made  of  thick 
jean,  or  sateen,  which  are  as  warm  as 
any  cotton  fabric  can  be,  drawers  and 
skirts  are  as  well  supported  from  the 
shoulders  as  where  waist  and  skirt  are 
in  one  piece. 

Of  infants'  frocks  there  is  little  to 
say ;  for  fashion,  which  sometimes  ac- 
cords with  good  sense,  declares  that, 
though  they  may  be  costly  through 
fineness  of  material  and  delicacy  of 
hand-sewing,  they  shall  be  of  reason- 
able length,  no  superfluous  breadth, 
and.  with  a  few  exceptions,  hang 
loosely  from  a  real  or  simulated  yoke. 
Time  has  proved  cambric  and  French 
lawn,  which  is  thick  and  has  little  or 
no  dressing  in  it,  to  be  the  best  fabrics 
for  frocks.  The  first  short  dresses 
are.  like  the  exceptional  long  ones, 
very  commonly  made  with  plain — not 
full — waists,  and  skirts  set  on  with  a 
small  piping  cord.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  this  style  except  that  of 
novelty  ;  for  these  dresses  are  neither 
so  comfortable,  so  becoming,  nor  so 
easily  laundered  as  those  having  a 
yoke,  and  are  much  more  quickly  out- 
grown. There  is  an  increasing  tenden- 
cy to  put  very  little  children  into  wool 
frocks,  and  this  year  many  are  shown 
in  the  stores  for  as  young  as  two  years. 
This.  too.  is  merely  fashion  ;  but.  being 
a  good  one,  it  is  well  to  adopt  it. 
Where  woolen  frocks  are  worn,  sud- 
den chills  are  less  to  be  dreaded,  and 
the  outdoor  wraps  may  be  a  little 
lighter,  and.  therefore,  less  burden- 
some. 


The  soft,  loosely  woven  goods,  such 
as  eider-down,  bourette  and  basket- 
cloths,  make,  with  linings  of  farmer's 
satin  or  wool  sateen,  the  most  pliable 
and  comfortable  coats  for  babies,  even 
though  the  firmer  and  thicker  cloths 
are  made  fashionable,  and  may  some- 
times be  made  without  linings.  Silk  re- 
quires so  much  interlining  to  render 
it  warm  that  it  becomes  clumsy,  and 
certainly  is  not  economical.  Short 
coats,  and  even  long  ones  to  some  ex- 
tent, are  cut  with  short  waists  and 
skirts  gathered  to  them  like  dresses, 
but  have  innumerable  additions  of 
capes,  and  frills  of  lace,  and  fluffy 
fringe,  until  the  small  wearers  look 
overborne  with  the  responsibility  of 
their  clothing.  The  snug  little  cloth 
and  silk  caps,  tied  under  the  chin, 
which  were  the  choice  for  toddling 
babies  a  short  while  since,  have  been 
thrust  aside  by  fashion,  and  wee  girls 
sustain,  as  best  they  may,  wide,  flap- 
ping felt  hats,  loaded  with  plumes  and 
bows.  Independent  mothers  cling  to 
the  bonnet-caps,  which  properly  fulfill 
the  object  of  head-covering  by  com- 
fortably protecting  head  and  ears. 

During  the  cool  season  leggins  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Beginning  with 
knitted  ones  for  the  babies,  covering 
feet,  legs  and  body  to  the  waist,  we 
come  to  the  machine  knit,  to  velveteen, 
cloth  and  Jersey  ones — the  latter  most 
comfortable  on  account  of  elasticity — 
and  finally  to  the  long  leather  ones, 
lined  with  flannel  or  cotton  flannel,  and 
reaching  half-way  up  the  thigh,  for 
children  of  three  and  four  years.  It 
is  doubtful  if  these  are  as  comfortable 
as  those  of  wool,  but  they  are  quite 
the  mode. 
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Elementary  Lessons. 


Natural  Science  in  Home  Training. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
Cannot  something  in  the  line  of 
natural  science  work  be  done  with 
the  children  at  home?  The  answer 
is,  Home  is  an  admirable  place  for 
educating  or  leading  onwards  in  all 
kinds  of  science. 

Children  differ  widely  in  disposi- 
tion and  need  individual  education. 
Yet  the  cases  in  which  natural  sci- 
ence may  be  an  agent  are  in  the 
vast  majority.  Hitherto  it  seems  to 
have  been  seldom  used.  It  is  in- 
credible how  many  people  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life  pass  to  their 
graves  in  ignorance  of  the  first  laws 
of  the  physical  world  about  them. 
Presumably  well-educated  people 
will  puzzle  by  the  hour  over  such 
problems  as  that  whether  the  top, 
center  or  bottom  of  a  wagon  wheel 
travels  the  fastest.  Yet  what  would 
be  easier  than  to  analyze  the  mo- 
tion by  observation  of  the  nearest 
moving  vehicle?  The  higher  form 
of  purely  mental  analysis  is  not 
needed  ;  each  revolving  wagon  wheel 
tells  its  own  story. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  natural 
science  can  be  utilized  at  home  with 
the  youngest.  It  will  teach  the 
child  to  be  an  observer  and  sensible 
investigator  of  everything  seen.  In 
all  cases  as  much  of  the  explanation 
as  possible  should  come  from  the 
child's  own  mind.  With  this  as  the 
key-note,  apparatus  can  be  found  in 
every  house.    From  what  follows  it 


will  be  seen  that  a  lady's  work- 
basket  can  be  used  as  a  cabinet  of 
scientific  apparatus.  An  experiment 
has  been  defined  as  a  question  ad- 
dressed to  nature,  nature  giving  the 
answer ;  in  tracing  its  co-relation 
with  other  phenomena  lies  the  art  of 
explaining. 

This  cultivation  of  the  observing 
faculty  may  be  of  immense  import- 
ance from  a  material  standpoint — 
mentally  it  inevitably  will  be  so. 
Some  years  ago  a  young  man  amused 
himself  with  a  spool  of  thread. 
Our  readers  might  try  the  same 
experiments.  Place  upon  a  table 
a  spool  from  which  most  of 
the  thread  has  been  removed.  Draw 
out  a  few  inches  of  the  thread  so 
that  it  will  lead  from  the  lower  side. 
The  question  is  what  the  spool  will 
do  if  the  thread  is  pulled.  If  pulling 
the  thread  draws  the  spool  toward 
you,  then  it  will  wind  up  the  thread. 
If  the  thread  unwinds,  then  the 
spool  must  roll  away  from  you. 
Either  of  these  actions  seems  para- 
doxical. One  actually  happens ;  the 
reader  must  determine  which  it  is. 
The  result  will  be  curious  and  well 
worth  noticing.  So  it  seemed  to  the 
observer  mentioned.  He  amused 
himself  over  it,  and  then  took  to  in- 
venting. He  applied  the  principle 
to  the  propulsion  of  a  torpedo,  and 
produced  a  highly  successful  one. 
The  British  Government  purchased 
the  invention  for  a  very  large  sum, 
and  enlisted  the  services  of  the  in- 
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-ventor  at  a  high  salary.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  the  value  of  the  art  of 
universal  observation. 

Now.  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
many  readers,  after  perusing  ^.he 
above,  will  try  the  simple  experi- 
ment. To  the  student  of  human 
nature  it  will  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  would  try,  without  any 
suggestion,  the  opposite  experiment, 
namely,  to  lead  the  thread  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  spool  and  to  pull 
it.  In  the  latter  case  a  result  just 
as  interesting  follows.  In  either 
case  the  thread  must  be  lightly  and 
steadily  pulled,  so  that  the  spool  shall 
roll  and  not  slide. 

Some  examples  of  imperfect  ob- 
servation may  follow  this. 

Charles  Reade,  the  novelist,  once 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  am- 
bidexterity. To  meet  his  views  that 
men  should  learn  to  do  every  one- 
hand  action  with  right  or  left  hand 
indifferently,  the  objection  was 
made  that  many  tools  were  made 
right-handed.  Thus  a  scythe  and 
handle  have  a  shape  that  precludes 
use  on  the  left  of  the  operator.  In 
opposition  to  this,  the  advocate  of 
ambidexterity  cited  a  number  of 
tools  that  could  be  used  by  either 
hand,  and  among  them  was  named 
the  scissors. 

This  was  a  curious  error.  The 
■scissors  is  a  typically  right-handed 
instrument.  The  thumb  naturally 
presses  its  handle  toward  the  other 
hand  ;  when  the  scissors  is  held  in 
the  right  hand  this  action  forces  the 
blades  together  so  that  they  cut; 
held  in  the  left  hand  the  same  action 
tends  to  separate  the  blades,  so  that 


they  cut  poorly,  if  at  all.  A  left- 
hand  scissors  must  have  the  blades 
crossed  the  other  way.  Such  have 
often  been  made  for  use  in  cutting 
the  finger  nails  of  the  right  hand. 
Every  one  has  noticed  how  poorly 
scissors  cuts  when  held  in  the  left 
hand  ;  comparatively  few  have  gone 
far  enough  in  their  observations  to 
ascertain  the  reason. 

Another  example  of  an  error  due 
to  imperfect  observation  may  be 
given.  Hold  a  needle  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  by  its  head 
and  point,  and  place  it  gently 
upon  the  surface  of  water.  If  nicely 
done  it  will  float.  The  experiment 
is  simple,  and  is  frequently  per- 
formed. Now,  why  does  it  float?  An 
explanation  has  often  been  given, 
nameiy,  that  the  needle  makes  so 
large  a  dimple  or  depression  that  it 
displaces  more  than  its  own  weight 
of  water,  and  hence  floats.  Here  a 
good  observer  was  badly  needed. 
Steel  is  far  heavier  (specific  gravity 
7.8-f-)  than  water.  The  needle 
makes  the  slightest  possible  depres- 
sion, and  displaces  nothing  like  its 
own  weight  of  the  fluid.  It  is  really 
sustained  by  the  quasi  cohesion  and 
surface  tension  of  the  water.  The 
film  of  liquid  covering  the  mass  be- 
low acts  like  a  membrane  of  india- 
rubber  and  refuses  to  break  away  so 
as  to  permit  the  needle  to  sink. 

To  observe  the  film  better,  make  a 
small  loop,  by  tying,  in  a  filament  of 
silk.  It  should  be  moistened  a  little. 
Take  the  scissors  and  dip  one  handle 
in  a  little  soap  solution  and  remove 
it.  A  delicate  membrane  of  liquid 
fills  the  oval  aperture.    This  shows 
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a  film  such  as  supported  the  needle. 
The  open  loop  of  thread  must  be  laid 
upon  the  film.  It  will  lie  upon  it,  in 
an  irregular  shape,  just  as  it  fell. 
With  a  closely  twisted  piece  of  paper 
touch  the  area  within  the  loop  so  as 
to  break  the  film  there.  At  once  the 
loop  will  fly  open,  and  if  flexible 
enough  will  be  distended  into  a  per- 
fect circle.  This  illustrates  the  prop- 
erty of  the  surface  film  of  being 
under  tension.  It  acts  like  a  sheet  of 
stretched  india-rubber,  pulling  the 
loop  open  to  its  widest  extent.  The 
strength  which  enabled  it  to  sustain 
the  needle  is  evident.  This  is  one 
•of  a  long  series  of  experiments  of 
the  most  fascinating  interest,  which 
can  be  performed  with  the  simplest 
apparatus. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate 
the  necessity  for  and  use  of  accurate 
and  perpetual  observation.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  much  can  be  done  in 
experimenting  at  home.  Thus  from 
the  same  work-box  with  some  spools 
and  a  wide  piece  of  tape,  very  fair 
illustrations  of  the  pulley  can  be  im- 
provised. Three  steel  knitting  nee- 
dles thrust  through  a  cork  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  balanced 
on  the  edges  of  two  goblets,  illus- 
trate equilibrium,  stable,  unstable 
and  indifferent.  The  same  needles 
broken  into  pieces  an  inch  long  can 
be  made  into  magnets.  A  long  steel 
bonnet  pin  terminating  in  a  black 
glass  head  can  be  used  in  investigat- 
ing the  laws  of  the  vibrations  of 
rods.  To  do  this,  it  must  be  thrust 
firmly  into  a  board.  Vibrated  by 
lamplight,  the  bright  spot  upon  the 
'head  can  be  made  to  produce  most 


beautiful  Lissajon's  figures.  The 
young  student  will  ask  why  the 
large  head  shows  so  small  a  bright 
spot,  and  why  the  spot  when  mov- 
ing produces  a  continuous  line.  This 
introduces  two  new  subjects — the 
reflection  of  light  and  the  persistence 
of  vision. 

So  much  is  accessible  in  every 
house  that  parent  and  child  may 
study  science  together  with  mutual 
benefit.  Lest  it  should  appear  an 
undignified  treatment  of  the  subject, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Fara- 
day used  little  more  apparatus  in 
some  of  his  greatest  lectures. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  once 
knew  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
fond  of  observing  that  there  were  no 
phenomena  in  nature.  His  meaning 
in  making  this  truly  astonishing  re- 
mark was  clear.  He  regarded  the 
word  phenomenon  as  meaning  some- 
thing surprising.  Nature  should  not 
surprise  by  her  manifestations ;  they 
are  all  subject  to  and  dictated  by 
law.  If  we  could  but  reason  per- 
fectly without  assistance,  we  should 
never  need  to  study  natural  philos- 
ophy. All  of  nature's  ways  would  be 
evident  and  clear  to  us. 

After  men  had  been  actively  ob- 
serving and  theorizing  about  na- 
ture's ways  for  many  centuries, 
Newton  developed  the  primary  law 
of  gravitation.  It  would  seem  rather 
hard  to  thrust  the  subject  of  center 
of  gravity  directly  at  a  little  child ; 
yet,  in  abolishing  the  dryness  of  the 
subject  by  showing  some  pretty  ex- 
periments, the  child  may  acquire  a 
good  idea  of  what  it  means,  without 
being  frightened  or  repelled.  The 
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leaning  tower  of  Pisa  may  be  taken 
as  the  object,  its  picture  may  be 
shown,  and  the  theory  of  bodies  in 
stable  equilibrium  may  be  illustrated 
and  finally  applied  to  it. 

First  show  the  child  how  to  find 
the  center  of  gravity — the  point  at 
which  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in 
all  positions.  Take  a  piece  of  paste- 
board, about  a  foot  across.  Pass  a 
bonnet-pin  through  it  near  its  edge, 
so  that  it  will  freely  swing.  Hang 
a  thread,  with  a  button  attached,  to 
the  pin.  This  thread  will  cross  the 
axis  containing  the  center  of  gravity. 
Its  position  must  be  marked  with  a 
pencil.  A  dot  at  the  lower  end  is 
enough  ;  the  line  may  be  completed 
with  the  aid  of  a  ruler.  Remove  the 
pin  and  place  it  in  a  new  position, 
hang  the  little  plumb-line  on  it  and 
repeat  the  same  determination  for  a 
new  line.  The  axis  containing  the 
center  of  gravity  passes  through  the 
intersection  of  the  two  lines.  If  a 
thread  is  drawn  through  the  point 
thus  determined  the  pasteboard  will 
hang  horizontally. 

Even  in  so  simple  an  experiment 
as  this  some  nicety  is  needed.  The 
pasteboard  must  swing  very  freely  on 
the  bonnet-pins,  and  the  plumb-line 
must  nearly,  but  not  quite,  touch  it. 
The  marking  of  the  true  position  of 
the  thread  will  need  exactness.  If 
the  final  result  is  not  perfect,  the  pa- 
per can  be  spun  on  the  point  of  a 
pencil,  when  any  slight  inexactness 
will  be  unseen  or  masked  by  the  ro- 
tary motion.  If  a  rectangular  piece 
is  taken,  the  plumb-lines  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  oblique  lines  drawn 


from  corner  to  corner  will  determine 
the  same  point. 

For  a  body  to  stand  in  equilibrium 
the  vertical  from  the  center  of  grav- 
ity must  pass  within  its  base.  Let 
the  little  philosopher  stand  side- 
ways, with  one  foot  and  shoulder 
against  the  wall  of  the  room.  Now, 
let  the  foot  farthest  from  the  wall  be 
lifted.  It  will  be  found  impossible 
to  stand.  The  vertical  from  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  person  passes 
outside  the  supporting  foot.  The 
child  could  stand  against  the  wall 
when  on  both  feet  because  the  ver- 
tical from  its  center  of  gravity 
passed  within  the  outermost  point  of 
support  afforded  by  the  outer  foot. 
The  tower  of  Pisa  stands  for  a  sim- 
ilar reason.  The  vertical  from  its 
center  of  gravity  passes  within  the 
base.  If  it  passed  outside  of  it,  the 
tower  could  not  stand.  This  can  be 
very  simply  and  elegantly  illustrated 
by  a  miniature  representation  of  the 
great  structure.  A  rectangular 
block  or  box  of  wood  and  a  strip  of 
wood  narrower  than  the  box  are 
needed.  The  block  will  be  easily 
obtained,  for  it  is  hoped  that  there  is 
no  intelligent  home  without  build- 
ing-blocks. On  two  opposite  sides 
mark  the  center  of  gravity  lines  as 
before.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  draw 
lines  from  corner  to  corner,  as  shown 
in  the  cut.  At  the  intersections  drive 
in  two  pins.  You  may  first  show 
how  nicely  it  will  turn  and  spin 
round  upon  them. 

From  each  one  hang  a  plumb-bob 
and  place  it  on  the  strip  held  hori- 
zontally, with  one  end  on  the  edge  of 
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a  table  or  of  a  pile  of  books.  Tbe 
plumb-lines  indicate  the  vertical 
through  the  center  of  gravity.  No- 
tice how  it  keeps  within  the  base. 
Slowly  raise  the  end  of  the  ruler. 
The  plumb-lines  approach  the  cor- 
ner, and  as  they  pass  it  the  block 
fails  over.  The  vertical  passes  out- 
side of  the  base ;  hence  the  fall  of  the 
tower.  Two  pins  may  be  driven  into 
the  board  to  prevent  slipping. 

A  bodv  free  to  rotate  around  a 
point  is  in  equilibrium  when  its  cen- 
ter of  gravity  is  below  the  point  of 
support.  A  needle  will  not  stand 
on  its  point.  But  thrust  its  head 
into  a  cork  and  into  the  cork  thrust 
two  knives  or  forks,  and  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  system  is  brought 
below  the  point  of  the  needle  and 
will  rest  in  equilibrium  thereon. 
Press  a  cork  into  a  thimble  and  ar- 
range in  a  similar  way,  and  see  how 
nicely  it  will  spin  on  a  knitting- 
needle  or  bonnet-pin. 

All  this  will  lead  up  to  the  knit- 
ting-needles and  cork  experiment 
spoken  of  before.  By  sliding  the 
needles  in  one  or  the  other  direction, 
every  condition  of  equilibrium  about 
the  axis,  determined  by  the  needle 
resting  On  the  two  tumblers,  may  be 
brought  about.  Simple  as  it  seems, 
it  is  quite  a  pretty  experiment  and 
susceptible  of  many  changes. 

All  this  may  possibly  seem  too 
serious  for  young  children,  yet  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  this 
view  is  erroneous.  A  somewhat  ex- 
tensive experience  in  teaching  and 
lecturing  on  natural  science  has 
proved  to  the  writer  that  young  chil- 


dren take  hold  of  chemistry  and  gen- 
eral scientific  manipulation  as  well 
as  or  better  than  their  elders.  Is  it, 
then,  hoping  for  too  much  to  indulge 
the  wish  that  many  little  people 
benefit  bv  the  simple  experiments 
here  described?  The  boys  have  their 
caipenter's  tools;  what  better  work 
could  be  found  for  them  than  to 
make  in  more  permanent  shape  the 
plain  apparatus  here  mentioned? 
Thus  the  leaning  tower  could  be 
made  with  some  attempt  at  truth.  A 
neat  model  could  be  made  with  rep- 
resentations of  windows  and  door, 
and  pins  or  brass  nails  could  be 
driven  firmly  in  place  to  suspend  the 
plumb-lines  from.  The  needle  and 
thimble  could  be  easily  arranged  in 
more  permanent  form,  pieces  of 
wood  taking  the  place  of  the  forks. 
Everything  spoken  of  could  be  given 
a  more  finished  aspect. 

The  effect  would  be  that  ap- 
paratus would  accumulate.  This 
would  be  most  desirable.  A  shelf 
could  be  devoted  to  its  storage,  and 
eventually  the  children  (girls  as  well 
as  boys)  would  have  in  their  cabinet 
of  scientific  apparatus  the  memento 
of  many  well-spent  hours.  A  little 
sandpaper  will  do  wonders  in  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  all  wood- 
work, and  pieces  of  cigar  boxes  or 
of  other  larger  boxes  will  supply  the 
requisite  wood. 

A  proper  objective  study  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  may  be  started  in 
the  kindergarten.  It  will  last  one 
through  years,  for  an  entire  life  is 
not  enough  for  its  study. 

F.  M.  D. 
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The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


A  Tale  of  Two  Domiciles. 

So  many  people  said  to  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  Manse:  "How  sorry 
we  are  that  yon  have  seven  wild 
Irish  children  for  neighbors."  But  the 
Mistress  only  smiled  as  she  thought 
that  perhaps  Mrs.  Erin  Gobrae  was 
being  sympathized  with  because 
there  were  six  wild  Americans  next 
door  to  her. 

At  first  the  seven  under  ten  nearly 
annihilated  the  six  under  eight,  and 
the  Mistress  of  the  Manse  was  well 
nigh  at  her  wits'  end,  while  the  Wise 
Man,  in  a  very  unbiblical  manner, 
urged  his  boys  to  fight  back  and 
win !  A  few  kind  words,  a  little 
attention  when  the  baby  was  ailing 
a  stray  apple  or  two  for  the  larger 
boys,  and  peace  brooded  over  the 
two  nationalities  who  had  to  live 
within  a  rod  of  each  other. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  children 
of  the  Manse  assembled  in  full  con- 
clave with  the  Mistress.  "Children," 
said  she  solemnly,  "we'll  have  a 
tree  for  the  little  Erin  Gobraes !" 
Xow,  all  the  flock  had  been  so  long 
in  California  that  they  had  never  seen 
a  Christmas  tree,  and  the  shrieks  of 
delight  and  anticipation  caused  the 
Wise  Man  to  emerge  from  his  schol- 
arly seclusion  to  inquire  whose  head, 
this  time,  was  broken.  The  Mistress 
unfolded  the  plan  amid  energetic 
asides  from  everyone.  "Fine,  my 
dear,  fine,"  approved  the  Wise  Man, 
"but  how  much  money  have  you  left 
in  the  Christmas  Treasury?"  She 


began  to  count,  while  the  boys  stood 
on  their  heads,  and  the  girls  hopped 
on  one  foot.  "Two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,"  came  rather  faintly  from  the 
Treasurer.  "Well,"  said  the  Wise 
Man,  as  he  retired  to  his  den.  "I 
shouldn't  draw  the  line  at  the  Erin 
Gobraes.  I  should  invite  the  whole 
town  on  that  amount."  "You  wait 
and  see  our  success,"  was  the  cheery 
reply,  and  the  tree  was  sent  for  at 
once,  and  fifty  cents  were  spent  in 
trimmings  for  it,  while  the  children, 
who  were  fairly  bursting  with  the 
secret,  were  set  at  popping  corn  for 
the  decorations. 

There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erin 
Gobrae  and  seven  little  ones  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  all  out  of  $2,  and  it 
made  the  Mistress  think  hard  for 
some  time.  A  quart  jar  of  jam  was 
washed  and  decorated  with  pictures 
cut  from  cards,  and  a  large  cravat  of 
gray  cretonne  made  it  a  thing  of 
beauty,  while  a  card,  labeled 
"Sweets  to  the  Sweet"  made  it  a  joy 
(as  long  as  it  lasted)  to  Papa  Erin 
Gobrae.  Bright  cretonne  was  pur- 
chased, and  a  darning  bag.  bristling 
with  cushions  and  handy  with  pock- 
ets, was  evolved  to  delight  mamma, 
and  its  cost  was  about  a  quarter.  A 
few  cents  purchased  tarlatan,  and 
two  happy  afternoons  were  spent  by 
the  children  making  candy  bags, 
which  though  crude  were  loving 
work.  The  remainder  of  the  money 
went  for  useful  articles,  such  as 
pencil  cases  and  school  bags,  or  in 
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toys  for  the  children,  and  the  twine 
doll  fur  the  baby  cost  nothing  but 
a  little  trouble. 

Christmas  Day,  after  dinner,  the 
whole  family  assembled  to  dress  the 
tree,  and  the  Wise  Alan  had  become 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  youngest,  ana 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  party. 
Anticipations  next  door  ran  high, 
for  that  there  was  a  mighty  secret 
had  leaked  out,  and  the  invitation, 
written  on  the  best  note  paper,  had 
caused  the  guests  to  inform  their 
hosts,  "You  bet  we're  comin'."  The 
tree  was  not  too  large,  and  so  the 
little  trinkets,  gay  candles,  snowy 
popcorn  and  brilliant  tinsel  showed 
in  all  their  glory.  From  the 
branches  hung  men,  women  and 
dogs  cut  from  cooky  dough,  and  the 
tarlatan  bags  did  not  show  crooked 
stitches  made  by  little  fingers  when 
bulged  out  with  candy.  Just  before 
the  guests  arrived  the  children  were 
told :  "You  had  your  Christmas  to- 
day, and  so  you  are  only  to  think  of 
your  company  and  keep  self  out  of 
sight,"  and  they  did  nobly  all  the 
evening. 

The  tramp  of  heavy  boots  on  the 
stoop  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
Erin  Gobraes,  and  as  the  door  was 
thrown  open  with  a  "Merry  Christ- 
mas," the  family  filed  in.  One  little 
boy  had  hip  disease,  and  his  leg  was 
enclosed  in  plaster  of  paris,  but  his 
pale  face  was  beaming,  and  all  his 
hosts  tumbled  over  each  other  to  se- 
cure him  an  easy  chair.  After  mu- 
tual inquiries  for  the  health  of  the 
families;  after  the  babies  had  been 
exchanged  and  admired  and  re- 
turned ;  after  several  squabbles  over 


the  little  chairs  had  been  settled, 
the  Wise  Man  proposed  that  the  lit- 
tle hosts  should  sing,  and  starting 
up  the  tune  on  the  piano,  he  led  in 
"Coronation  ;"  this  was  followed  by 
several  other  hymns,  the  audience 
listening  quietly.  When  college 
songs  began,  wild  delight  was  man- 
ifested, and  when  five  childish 
voices  sang : 

"Do-da-do-da-day — 
Bet  my  money  on  a  bob-tailed  nag, 
You  bet  yours  on  the  bay," 

an  enthusiasm  prevailed  that  well 
nigh  became  an  uproar,  and  guests 
and  hosts  were  swept  on  as  in  a  tidal 
wave ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  the  Wise  Afar; 
disappeared,  and  the  Mistress  of  the 
Manse  sat  down  among  the  thirteen 
children  and  read  "The  Night  Be- 
fore Christmas,"  to  the  great  en- 
joyment of  all  concerned.  As  the 
last  words  were  uttered  the  doors 
into  an  adjoining  room  were  Hung 
open,  and  there  in  all  its  gorgeous- 
ness,  ablaze  with  light,  stood  the 
tree,  and  the  children's  amazement 
was  shown  bv  long-drawn  Ohs  and 
Ahs. 

After  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
for  admiration,  the  gifts,  so  unexpect- 
ed and  so  much  appreciated,  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  delight  more  than 
paid  for  the  trouble  taken.  The 
children  were  very  quiet  and  well 
behaved,  indeed.  I  have  often  seen 
children  of  gentle  antecedents  who. 
did  not  behave  half  as  well.  Mr. 
Erin  Gobrae,  as  he  clasped  his  jar 
of  jam,  informed  the  Wise  Man 
this  was  the  first  Christmas  tree  he 
or  Ids  family  had  ever  seen,  and  Mrs. 
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Erin  Gobrae  told  the  Mistress  that 
they  had  never  been  able  to  keep  the 
holiday  beyond  a  new  article  of 
clothing  for  each  child.  As  the  can- 
dles on  the  tree  burned  low,  from 
the  dim  room  beyond  came  a  table, 
laden,  as  in  fairy  tales,  with  good 
things,  and  the  happiness  then  fairly 
beamed  from  the  little  folks'  faces. 

Thirteen  children  sat  on  the  floor 
and  ate  cake  and  ice  cream,  and  had 
a  jolly  time,  while  the  elders  talked 
over  the  training  of  the  little  ones; 
and  who  shall  say  that  each  family 
was  not  the  better  for  it?  From  the 
simple  and  inexpensive  tree  much 
good  came.  The  little  lame  boy  was 
remembered  through  the  snowy 
days,  and  games,  pictures  and  dain- 
ties were  shared  with  him.  When 
the  families  moved  in  the  spring 
there  was  the  kindest  feeling  be- 
tween them,  and  the  children  of  the 
Manse  had  been  trained  to  think  of 
others.  H.  S. 

One  Way  to  Crack  That  Nut. 

"A  Nut  Not  Hard  to  Crack" — in- 
deed, it  seems  an  easy  one  to  me, 
provided  the  mother  is  willing  to 
give  a  goodly  amount  of  liberty  (the 
kind  of  liberty  a  child  enjoys)  to 
that  active  boy.  I  also  was  a  pri- 
mary teacher  in  the  public  school;, 
and  having  always  been  told  that  a 
"school  ma'am's"  children  never  did 
mind,  had  my  ideas  as  to  how  my 
children  should  obey.  Fortunately 
for  the  children,  my  mater  familias 
believed  in  children's  amusing  them- 
selves, and  also  in  an  explicit  "Yes" 
and  "No,"  so  I  imbibed  a  like  dis- 
position. 

With   cold    weather   and  indoor 


sports  the  danger  from  cars  and 
worrying  over  runaway  babies  will 
be  lessened ;  but  we  have  electric 
cars  very  near  us,  and  our  little  girl 
was  a  master  hand  at  running  away 
until,  one  summer  evening,  when, 
instead  of  coming  when  called,  she 
went  faster  in  the  other  direction; 
whereupon  her  papa  spanked  her,  and 
now  she  minds  very  well.  He  does 
not  believe  in  such  punishment,  but 
said  he  thought  she  was  old  enough 
tn  understand  what  it  was  for,  and 
she  does  understand.  She  has 
played  in  the  dirt  at  the  edge  of  the 
garden  whenever  she  had  her  play 
dresses  on,  has  been  allowed  to  pick 
"pitty  pansies,  sweet  peas  and  ladies' 
sippers,"  knowing  each  different 
flower  by  name,  and  often  carried 
the  treasures  to  bed  in  one  dimpled 
fist.  On  very  warm  days  I  gave  her 
several  tin  pans,  one  large  one  be- 
ing full  of  water,  and  doffed  all 
clothes  but  shirt  and  panties,  and 
many  a  half  hour  has  been  spent 
that  way.  She  has  learned  to  blow 
soap  bubbles,  too,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  "baby  brudder." 

Now,  if  Master  Reginald  were  my 
boy,  1  think  I  would  buy  him  a  tool 
chest  this  fall — not  waiting  until 
Christmas — or  at  least  give  him  a 
hammer  and  some  tacks  ;  he  will  en- 
joy them.  (  )n  rain}-  days  we  would 
paste  pictures  in  a  scrap-book,  let- 
ting1 the  boy  do  most  of  the  work  all 
by  himself,  if  he  is  old  enough.  My 
little  girl  can.  And  there  are  endless 
resources  obtainable  from  a  prac- 
tical kindergarten  book,  which  can 
be  developed  equally  well  in  the 
home,  such  as  clay  modeling,  cut- 
ting papers,  sewing  cards,  etc. 
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While  1  am  writing  J.  is  arrang- 
ing my  papers  in  the  escritoire,  and 
thinks  she  is  "helping  mamma  nice," 
while  a  "no,  no,  dear,"  keeps  the  lit- 
tle fingers  from  the  ink  and  other 
things  forbidden. 

This  little  talk  reminds  me  of  how 
far  the  preventive  spirit  of  a  mother 
may  be  carried.  In  a  wealthy  family 
here,  the  daughter  of  sixteen 
wanted  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
learn  to  make  some  dessert  dishes. 
When  found  there  by  the  lady  mam- 
ma, the  latter  instantly  forbade  her 
the  kitchen,  telling  ber  it  was  no 
place  for  her,  and  instructed  the 
cook  not  to  allow  her  to  help. 
Where  would  be  the  matrons  of  the 
future  of  all  mothers  were  so 
thoughtless  of  aught  but  style?  Do 
we  younger  mothers  sometimes  ex- 
ercise a  like  spirit  in  regard  to  the 
babies'  wishes  ?  E.  L. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Tobacco  Habit. 

Every  little  while  we  are  told  that 
women,  especially  young  women,  are 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  this 
habit.  Yet,  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  more  reason  in  holding  men 
accountable  for  women's  tolerance 
of  it  than  there  is  in  holding  women 
accountable  for  the  habit  itself. 

Let  me  draw  a  very  common, 
every-day  picture.  Sunshine  stream- 
ing between  a  pair  of  snowy  cur- 
tains, tied  back  with  ribbon  as  bright 
as  the  geranium  blossoms  in  the 
window,  flooding  with  cheery  light 
a  cosy  little  room  ;  playing  hide  and 
seek  among  the  dishes  on  the  table 
set  for  two;  dancing  merrily  round 
the  baby's  cradle,  till  she  crows  with 


delight,  catching  at  it  with  her  tiny 
pink  fingers,  striking  at  it  with  her 
little  dimpled  fists,  while  mamma 
flits  back  and  forth,  finishing  the 
dinner,  and  glancing  often  through 
the  window  and  smiling  at  the  baby 
playing  with  the  sunshine  in  the 
cradle. 

Now  there  is  a  step  on  the  walk, 
a  quick,  firm  step.  Mamma  turns 
toward  the  door.  With  a  sudden 
jerk  baby's  pink  fists  and  chubby 
legs  stop  their  marvelous  contor- 
tions for  just  half  a  second.  The 
door  bursts  open  and  baby's  papa 
comes  in. 

He  walks  over  to  the  cradle, 
stoops  forward  and  rests  his  hands 
on  his  knees. 

Baby  smiles  up  into  his  face,  coos 
softly,  and  strikes  out  vigorously 
with  both  feet  and  fists.  Papa 
catches  her  up,  lifts  her  high  above 
his  head,  shakes  her  softly  till  she 
laughs  in  glee,  and  almost  springs 
out  of  his  hands.  Then  he  draws 
the  soft,  dimpled  bit  of  loveliness 
down  till  the  parted  rosebud  lips 
touch  his,  and  her  breath,  sweeter 
than  the  breath  of  violets,  mingles 
with  bis — horrors — vile  with  to- 
bacco. No  wonder  Baby  dabs  her 
tiny  fist  into  his  face.  Though  she 
has  breathed  that  tainted  air  every 
time  he  has  come  near  her,  since  she 
first  opened  her  eyes  on  this  queer 
world,  I  don't  believe  she  likes  it 
yet.  But  she  will.  She  can't  help 
herself.  For  papa  realizes  fully  how 
delightful  is  the  sweetness  and  the 
cleanness  of  that  dainty  mite  of  hu- 
manity, and  he  kisses  and  coddles 
her  to  his  heart's  content  as  though 
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he  had  a  perfect  right  to  saturate 
heavenly  purity  with  the  fumes  of 
his  filthiness. 

After  a  little,  when  he  has  eaten 
all  he  wants,  he  gets  his  pipe.  He 
draws  a  match  across  the  bottom  of 
his  shoe  while  he  talks  to  mamma, 
who  has  baby  in  her  arms.  Then 
he  lights  his  pipe.  You  know  how 
he  does  it,  how  he  puts  the  stem  in 
his  mouth,  applies  the  match  to  the 
tobacco,  draws  and  puffs,  just  to  get 
it  lighted;  the  smoke  curls  upward 
round  his  head  and  fades  away  into 
the  air  that  baby  breathes  and  settles 
on  her  snowy  robes. 

But  the  pipe  is  lighted.  He  takes 
it  from  his  mouth,  and,  "now  a  good- 
by  kiss  for  papa  ;"  and  mamma  lifts 
her  up  that  she  may  get  it.  It  is 
freighted  as  heavily  with  love  as 
with  tobacco  smoke.  How  is  baby 
to  distinguish  between  the  two?  She 
can't.  And  as  the  days,  the  weeks, 
the  months,  the  years  go  by,  her 
father's  love,  his  care,  his  superior 
wisdom  and  strength  are  mingled 
inseparably  with  the  stench  of  his 
tobacco,  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
is  not  a  stench  to  her. 

The  years  flee  swiftly  away.  Baby 
has  kicked  herself  out  of  long 
clothes,  crept  out  of  babyhood, 
walked  into  girlhood,  through  which 
she  is  lightly  tripping. 

When  papa  is  going  from  home 
now  it  is  "Girlie,  bring  papa  his 
pipe.  That's  right:  now  a  match.'" 
Girlie's  winged  feet  run  for  them, 
her  willing  fingers  bring  them,  and 
she  is  rewarded  with  a  tobacco- 
scented  kiss:  but  by  this  time  she 
likes  tobacco-scented  kisses.  Isn't 


papa  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and 
the  dearest?  Doesn't  he  embody  her 
ideal  of  all  manliness?  Isn't  he  the 
model  for  the  friends  she  will  choose 
in  the  future?  Isn't  he  the  man  her 
mother    chose    above    all  others? 

When  the  time  comes  that  other 
men,  younger  and  handsomer  than 
papa,  strive  to  win  her  smiles,  how 
can  you  expect  her  to  frown  upon 
the  cigar?  I  know  of  nothing  more 
unreasonable.    Do  vou?        M.  K. 


Busy  Bees. 

Having  three  little  ones,  all  under 
four  years  of  age,  and  having  to  do 
most  of  my  own  work,  I  have  no 
time  to  pursue  a  systematic  course 
of  kindergarten  training,  but  I  wish 
to  tell  how  helpful  my  little  ones 
are  for  the  benefit  of  those  mothers 
who  are  as  busy  as  myself.  They 
have  learned  to  thread  beads,  spools 
and  buttons  with  needle  and  thread, 
and  the  oldest  threads  bits  of  bright 
cloth  or  paper,  alternating  two  col- 
ors. She  is  now  learning  to  sew  on 
buttons.  Sometimes  I  allow  them 
to  "play"  a  little  on  the  organ.  They 
have  learned  a  very  few  simple 
rhymes,  which  they  repeat  after  me 
as  I  work :  and,  of  course,  they  try 
to  sing.  Her  papa  has  taught  the 
oldest  to  sing  the  scale.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  teach  them  to  count  and  to 
distinguish  colors.  But  we  do  not 
have  these  rhymes,  songs  and  les- 
sons very  often,  for  it  is  not  best  to 
crowd  the  little  brains.  We  only 
have  them  for  amusement  as  yet. 

My  little  lasses  help  me  set  table; 
wash  dishes ;  dust ;  knead  their  bits 
of  bread    on    their    own  especial 
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kneading-board ;  wait  on  baby;  un- 
dress themselves  after  their  clothes 
are  unfastened,  and  put  their  clothes 
away  at  night  and  get  them  again  in 
the  morning,  to  be  dressed  ;  pick  up 
their  playthings;  help  fold  clothes; 
go  to  a  certain  drawer  for  clean 
clothes  for  baby,  etc.,  etc.  Of  course, 
it  takes  time  to  teach  them  these 
things,  but  it  pays  ;  and  "please,"  and 
"thank  you,"  and  some  judicious 
praising  accomplish  most  of  it. 
Only  two  chores  are  made  obliga- 
tory as  yet — picking  up  clothes  and 
playthings.  These  they  must  always 
do.  But  when  they  once  begin  any- 
thing they  must  finish  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  All  children  are 
anxious  to  "help  mamma,"  but  this 
help   (?)    must   be  judiciously  re- 


ceived and  directed.  Too  many  chil- 
dren are  spoiled  by  having  every- 
thing done  for  them.  Teach  them  to 
depend  on  themselves.  O.  R. 


Lentil  Dressing. 

After  boiling  lentils  until  well 
cooked,  rub  through  the  soup 
strainer.  Take  a  breakfast  cup  of 
the  pulp;  add  one  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  one  or  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  browned  flour  after  being 
rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold  water. 
After  it  has  come  to  a  boil,  add  salt, 
and  a  little  garden  thyme  or  onion 
juice  if  liked,  to  flavor.  This  is  a 
nice  sauce  to  serve  also  with  baked 
potatoes.  boiled  rice,  or  baked 
macaroni. 


IWMilL  for  fte  Baby 

cannot  be  obtained  from  dairies.  Yet  pure  milk  is  the  only  safe  milkforthe 
baby.  If  milk  has  once  been  contaminated  no  process  of  purification  can  make 
it  a  suitable  milk  for  infant  feeding. 


Highland  Evaporated  Milk 

is  absolutely  pure  milk.  The  fall-cream  cow's  milk  is  sterilized,  evaporated 
by  our  special  process,  placed  in  sterile  cans  and  again  sterilized.  The 
quality  is  uniform;  the  casein  is  more  easily  digested  than  in  raw,  pasteurized, 
or  boiled  milk.    It  can  be  modified  as  desired. 

Pet  Evaporated  Milk 

is  our  second  grade  and  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  It  is  a  trifle  lighter  and 
less  constant  in  consistency  but  is  pure  milk.  It  answers  where  absolute 
accuracy  in  constituents  is  not  required. 

Highland"  and  "Pet"  Evaporated  Milk  offer  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 
food  for  infants,  and  may  also  be  u  ed  in  place  of  dairy  milk  for  all  household 
purposes.    Trial  quantity  oil  request. 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Highland,  111. 
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Dangers  of  Dieting. 

Professor  Alexander  Haig,  an 
English  dietary  expert,  has  written 
from  London  to  the  medical  fra- 
ternity of  Xew  York  warning  Amer- 
icans against  the  popular  belief  that 
the  average  man  eats  too  much. 
He  says  that  the  increasing  number 
of  deaths  from  heart  failure  is 
largely  due  to  underfeeding. 

The  notion  that  science  is  a  more 
unerring  guide  than  is  nature  is  con- 
stantly gaining  ground.  In  the 
good  old  days  men  drank  when  they 
were  thirsty  and  ate  of  whatever 
they  wished  until  their  hunger  was 
satisfied.  Xow  science  condemns 
such  foolishness  as  primitive.  It 
prescribes  one  glass  of  water  one 
hour  before  meals  and  one  glass  one 
hour  after  meals — no  more,  no  less. 
If  you  happen  not  to  be  thirsty  at 
those  times,  no  matter,  drink  that 
amount  anyway.  If  perchance  you 
are  thirsty  and  would  like  two 
classes  you  must  not  vield ;  it  is 
only  nature  that  prompts  you,  and 
nature  is  an  unsafe  guide.  Or,  you 
may  be  "abnormally"  thirsty  at 
meals ;  nevertheless  do  not  drink 
then. 

As  to  our  amount  of  food,  we 
are  directed  to  consume  so  many 
grams  of  the  proteids,  so  many 
grams  of  the  carbohydrates  and  so 
many  grams  of  fat,  while  we  hear 
learned  discourses  upon  large  cal- 
ories and  the  supreme  importance 
of  exactly  maintaining  our  nitrogen 
balance — whatever  that  ma}"  mean. 

Scientists,  however,  following  the 
lead  of  Russell  H.  Chittenden. 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  have  pretty 
well  agreed  that  the  average  man 
eats  twice  more  than  he  needs.  If 
half  his  customary  amount  of  food 
does  not  satisfy  him  it  ought  to. 


Is  Motberiiood  Drudgery? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mr*.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
aaeets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — Tht  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it-" 
— From  *  personal  letter  t»  the  tuthor. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witb 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."—  The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  shart 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  t 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
aiut. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  tk« 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  Tn« 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Syhvnus  Stall,  author  of  well 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  SI. 00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  PublisSers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Ms.ii 


they  say,  and  it  will  eventually,  pro- 
vided he  keeps  on  suppressing  his 
natural  and  therefore  unscientific 
instincts. 

But  just  here  lies  a  danger.  It  is 
true  that  one  can  accustom  himself 
to  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  food 
than  that  to  which  he  has  been 
habituated  and  that  eventually  he 
will  desire  that  smaller  quantity  and 
no  more,  but  when  he  attains  to  this 
condition  his  digestive  power  will 
have  been  reduced  by  one-half.  As 
a  result  he  will  lose  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds  in  weight ;  that  is  to 
say,  his  muscles  and  organs  will  de- 
crease by  so  much  in  bulk  and 
strength.  Xow,  if  the  heart  de- 
creases   considerably    in  strength 
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♦  ♦♦♦  THE 

{"GERTRUDE" 

BABY  SUIT 

T  "prOR  the  information  of  new  readers  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
f  A  "Gertrude"  Suit,  which  has  become  so  famous  throughout 
♦  the  country,  is  a  reform  method  of  clothing  for  babies  during  their 
t  first  few  months  of  life,  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  oruma*>. 
f  outside  dress  or  slip,  in  such  styles  as  taste  may  dictate.  It  resuras 
I  in  the  greatest  saving  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  mother 
in  caring  for  the  baby,  there  being  but  one  pin  instead  of  fifteen. 


I 


A  sheet  of  pattern  outlines,  with  full  descriptive 
pamphlet,  reprinted  from  BABYHOOD,  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 


5  BEEKMAN  ST., 


NEW  YORK. 


there  will  always  be  danger  of  its 
collapse,  particularly  if  it  be  sub- 
jected to  any  extra  strain,  as  when 
one  runs  for  a  car  or  rapidly  up  a 
flight  of  steps.  Excitement  alone 
may  be  fatal  to  a  weak  heart. 


It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  paint  the 
inside  of  your  pantry  and  the  shelves 
white.  The  shelves  should  ha\re  at 
least  two  coats  of  paint,  finishing 
with  a  third  coat  of  white  enamel. 
Do  not  use  any  oilcloth  or  papers, 
but  leave  the  shelves  bare.  Then 
there  will  be  no  covers  under  which 
crumbs  can  collect  to  attract  mice, 
or  a  place  where  roaches  may  hide. 
If  red  ants  should  get  into  your 
closet  they  can  easily  be  seen  on 
the  while  paint.  The  shelves  may 
be  kept  clean  with  little  trouble  by 
wiping  them  off  with  a  damp  cloth. 


Pure  Milk 

For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ-free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriologies1 1 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  <$L  ICC  CO. 

1333  14th  Street,  N.  W.,       Washington,  D  C. 
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Caring  for  the  Teeth. 

Without  good  -teeth  there  cannot 
be  thorough  mastication.  Without 
thorough  mastication  there  cannot  be 
perfect  digestion,  and  consequently 
poor  health  results ;  hence  the  para- 
mount importance  of  sound  teeth. 
Clean  teeth  do  not  decay.  The  teeth 
shculdnot  be  brushed  from  side  to  side. 
If  this  is  done  the  points  of  the  gums 
will  be  injured' and  the  teeth  loosened. 
The  upper  teeth  should  be  brushed 
from  the  top  downward  ( from  the 
gums  to  the  ends  of  the  teeth),  the 
lower  teeth  from  the  bottom  upward, 
also  from  the  gums  to  the  extremity 
of  the  teeth.  It  is  essential  to  wash 
the  teeth  at  night  and  wise  to  wash 
them  also  in  the  morning.  Rinse  the 
mouth  after  each  meal. 


Some  fastidious  people  have  an  ob- 
jection to  having  their  underclothes 
ironed  at  all,  for  they  know  the  care- 
less ways  of  inferior  domestics,  who 
use  dirty  irons,  mix  clean  and  soiled 
garments,  and  leave  the  clothes  hang- 
ing in  a  smoky,  fly-ridden  kitchen  for 
days  at  a  time.  One  particular  woman 
has  her  lingerie  brought  up  to  her 
from  the  outside  line,  sweet  and  fresh 
from  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  prefers 
to  wear  them  with  only  a  little  pulling 
out  of  the  frills,  but  for  most  of  us 
that  would  seem  too  unfinished  and 
rough.  So  teach  your  maids  to  be 
neat,  clean,  and  quick  about  these 
things.  Of  course,  clothes  need  to  be 
aired  thoroughly,  but  they  are  not  im- 
proved by  lying  around  the  kitchen  or 
laundry  too  long.  A  simple  wrinkle 
is  to  make  your  ironholders  round  in 
shape,  so  that  they  do  not  hang  down 
over  the  iron  at  the  corners.  A  clean 
cloth  at  the  right  hand  is  the  proper 
thing  on  which  to  rest  its  heat. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

VLL   MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUY  KW9 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 
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So.  85  Nipples 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  O* 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  ga» 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  dm  ■ 
If  you  have  never  tried  the». 
we  will  send  you  one  as  samplr. 
without  charge 

Sold  by  Druggists, 

if  yours  declines  to  supply  70* 

Kirn  rnr       TVRIAM    '  Wt  will  V*.'. 

•ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  (o>  .VI  rents. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  I  rRlAN  we  manufacture 
nil  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods  m 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading,"  WMWM. 
ITER  •RUBBER  CO  InteTer- 


( Established  1879.) 

"  Curos  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confic'ence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.  Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Thr.mt  Tablets  for  the 
Irritated  throat,  of 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  In  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St..  Jf.  T. 
Leeming-Miles  Bldg., 
Montreal,  Canada. 
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Orange  Marmalade. 

W  ash  oranges  and  rub  off  any  de- 
fect. To  three  pounds  of  fruit,  allow 
five  pounds  of  granulated  sugar. 
Put  the  oranges  in  plenty  of  cold 
water,  cover  closely,  and  boil  slowly 
until  you  can  pierce  them  with  a 
straw.  Remove  them  from  the  water, 
cut  them  in  quarters,  take  out 
seeds,  and  sliver  as  thin  as  possible, 
about  an  inch  long.  To  each  pound 
of  fruit  allow  one  gill  of  water. 
Make  a  syrup  with  the  sugar,  boil 
and  skim,  then  put  in  the  oranges 
and  boii  half  an  hour.  Use  Messina 
oranges  with  not  too  thick  a  skin. 


Spinach   Souffle  and   Lentil  Dressing. 

Wash  spinach  thoroughly  to  free 
it  from  all  grit.  Cook  until  tender 
in  as  little  water  as  possible.  Chop 
fine.  Add  a  little  Hour,  and  season 
with  salt.  Heat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  with  a  little  milk,  and  add  to 
the  spinach.  Mix  well  and  place  in 
a  mold.  Put  into  a  hot  oven  and 
bake  until  well  puffed.  Turn  out  on 
the  serving  dish,  when  the  bottom 
of  the  souffle  will  be  uppermost.  In 
the  meantime  beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  very  stiff.  Then  pile  them  on 
top  of  the  spinach.  Return  to  the 
oven  until  the  white  of  the  egg  is 
well  set.  If  spinach  is  not  in  season, 
substitute  cabbage  or  lettuce.  The 
latter  is  excellent. 


To  use  cold  lamb,  ham  or  beef,  mince 
it  fine  with  half  the  quantity  of  ham 
and  quarter  as  much  bread  crumbs. 
Season  with  a  small  onion  (if  not 
objectionable),  salt,  and  pepper.  Mix 
this  with  an  egg  and  any  gravy  that 
may  have  been  left  from  the  roast. 
Put  in  a  baking  pan,  cover  with 
bread  crumbs,  and  bake  for  half  an 
hour.  This  is  a  good  dish  for 
luncheon. 


A  delicious  sandwich  mixture  for 
afternoon  tea  or  luncheon  is  made  of 
an  equal  amount  of  cold  chicken  and 
tongue,  chopped  up  very  finely  in  a 
bowl.  To  this  add  a  dozen  large  olives, 
stoned,  and  half  a  dozen  hard  boiled 
eggs.  Chop  this  until  it  is  as  fine  as 
possible,  and  then  mix  in  enough  may- 
onnaise to  make  a  thick  paste. 
Spread  this  upon  thin  white  bread  and 
butter,  and  you  will  confess  it  is  as 
good  as  it  sounds. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  it 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dt 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 

KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  E.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  It  Y. 


_  GROUP ^ 

The  Celebrated  Effectual  Cure  without  Internal  Medicine 

ROCHE'S 

Herbal  Embrocation 

will  also  be  found  very  efficacious  in  cases  of 

BRONCHIT.S,  LUMBAGO 
and  RHEUMATISM 

W.EDWARDS  &  Son, 157  QueenVictoriaSt.,London,En£. 
All  dru££ists  orF.F0rr.F,RA&r0.,90  Reekman  St.,  HY. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  have  been  testing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Soap  in  connection  with  X- 
Ray  treatment  of  extremely  severe 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  had  won- 
derful results.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  these  preparations  during 
the  interval  between  exposures  to  the 
X-Ray  treatment. 

Walter  A.  Rulon,  G.M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  recommend  Resinol  Soap  for  gen- 
eral family  use.  I  find  it  very  good 
for  the  care  of  the  face  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair. 

F.  A.  Wenger,  M.D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself 
a  friend  of  Resinol  Ointment  and 
Soap.  I  have  used  them  with  splendid 
results  in  Herpes,  Eczema,  Psorriasus 
and  Pruritus.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
commend and  prescribe  them. 

Dr.  Jose  R.  Pimental. 

Acambaro,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I 
used  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  a  severe  case 
of  Eczema  of  the  face,  the  trouble 
being  totally  cured  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 
these  preparations. 

Dr.  Angel  E.  Rivera. 

Naguabo,  Porto  Rico. 


1  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
favor  of  sending  me  free  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  I  have 
had  perfect  success  in  treating  the 
various  forms  of  Eczema  and  Ery- 
thema with  these  preparations.  Since 
our  great  disaster  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  use  these  handy  sam- 
ples. Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  as  a 
dressing  for  slight  wounds,  minor 
surgical  purposes  and  for  piles.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  your  ointment 
to  be  all  it  is  represented  to  be — a  great 
curative.  I  have  known  instant  relief 
result  from  its  applications  for  piles. 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  asso- 
ciates as  a  useful  article,  and  one  that 
is  handy  to  have  in  many  emergencies, 
E.  Street, 
Nurse,  "The  Sanatorium." 

Matlands,  Australia. 


I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  find  the  ointment 
the  best  preparation  I  have  ever  used 
for  skin  diseases,  and  the  soap  also 
possesses  great  merit. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Thresher. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


1  have  been  using  Resinol  Soap  and 
Salve  for  the  past  ten  years  in  my 
home  and  practice,  and  am  never  with- 
out them.  They  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. Have  never  found  any  other 
soap  or  ointment  to  equal  them. 

John  W.  Turley,  M.D. 

Desloge,  Mo. 


1  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
used  your  Resinol  Ointment  in  several 
cases  of  Eczema,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  every 
one  of  them. 

P.  del  Valle,  M.D. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 

Portland,  Me. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


<;:;7 


A  Unique  Centerpiece. 

Simple  and  effective  work  is  the 
kind  most  sought  after  by  busy 
women.  This  entirely  novel  center 
cloth  involves  very  little  labor,  and  is 
made  of  heavx  w  hite  linen  cut  to  form 
a  square.  The  depth  of  the  fringe 
is  first  marked  off,  then  fine  herring- 
bone is  worked  round  all  the  four  sides 
on  the  line,  threads  are  then  drawn  to 
form  a  fringe  and  within  the  herring- 
bone stitching  are  drawn  three  more 
threads  to  give  a  lacy  effect.  In  each 
of  the  four  corners  is  drawn  a  large 
clover  leaf.  These  clover  leaves  are 
■outlined  with  simple  serpentine  braid, 
which  also  is  used  for  the  stem.  Last- 
ly the  veins  are  represented  by  feather 
stitching  executed  by  good  mercerized 
thread. 


Ashes,  when  left  in  the  grate  or  on 
the  hearth,  absorb  a  great  deal  of  the 
heat,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  small 
fire  in  a  clear  grate  and  clean  hearth 
will  give  out  more  heat  than  a  large 
rule  applies  to  a  coffee-pot. 


Between  the  difficulty  to  get  a 
competent  cook  and  the  fad  for  un- 
cooked foods  many  a  family  table  is 
eschewing  made  desserts  and  uses 
in  their  place  fresh  fruits,  nuts,  rais- 
ins, dates,  etc. 


If  you  have  a  friend  who  is  to  be 
on  the  ocean  at  Christmas,  letters  will 
be  more  welcome  than  ever.  A  par- 
ticularly appropriate  manner  of  send- 
ing these  missives  to  the  steamer  is 
•  on  a  miniature  Christmas  tree.  The 
little  tree  can  be  packed  with  care 
in  a  good-sized  box.  After  choosing 
the  tree,  get  several  of  the  recipient's 
friends  to  write  Christmas  letters. 
When  the  notes  are  all  collected,  fast- 
en them  to  the  tree  with  scarlet  rib- 


Mothers,  we  -warn  to  mail  you  our  isth  Catalog.  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and)  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MAKQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  lo  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua'  Special,  and  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  ai  e  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Department  C, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co. 


THE    RU  D  Y  A  R  D 
ML  CREEPING  APRON 

\     For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  yean  of 
if  i^'  7  age.    Only    three   buttons.    Keeps  th« 
•    clothing  clean.    Neat,  serviceable  and 
•\  Inexpensive.       Write     for  Illustrated 
v.'( . *J   folder.   If  Interested. 

MBS.    NELLIE    M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


DAINTY  THINGS  tor  BABIES 


Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Socques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  HTd  catalog. 

Send  2oc  (stamps;  tor  two  little  sleeveleM 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).   Give  ajre  or  Bize  required. 

Representatives  wanted  in  every  town, 
ALBERT  D,  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1134  Springfield,  Mas9 


«  * 


KREEPLETTS 


» » 


How  can  baby  "Kieep"  with  the  old-fash- 
ion-'d  shoe  without  wearing  out  the  toe  alone? 

"Kreepletts,''   with  our  upturned  toe,  will 
outwear  three  to  four  pairs  of  the  old  kind. 
Ue   Luxe    "Kreepletts" — Blue   and  Pink 

Calf   $1.25 

Kreepletts — Black  and  Golden  Brown....  1.00 
Delivered.  If  interested  send  for  Booklet. 
NUTMEG  STATE  SHOE  CO..  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


MOTHER  CRAY'S 
SWEET  POWDERS 
FOR  CHILDREN, 

A  Certain  Cure  for  Feverishness, 
Constipation)  Heoda«|be,  Stom- 
aoli  Troubles,  Teething  Disor- 
ders, and  Destroy  Worino.  They 
Break  up  Colds  in  24 hours.  Nineteen 
Mother  Gray,  years  before  the  public.  They  Never 
NurseiD  Child-  Fail.    At  all  druggists,  25c.  Sample 

ren's  Home,    mailed  FREE.    Address  for  sample. 
New  York  City.  A.  S.  OC.HSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

bon.  Small  parcels  or  boxes  contain- 
ing- a  remembrance  might  also  be  tied 
to  the  tree.  Another  way  is  to  pack 
the  letters  in  a  box  decorated  with 
holly,  each  letter  being  tied  with  red 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST.  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


PRICI 


31. OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


♦■M'»  *"M- »■*■*■*■»»  »»» 't"M"t"M"t"I"t"l"M,f 
*  o 

::  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 


o 
o 

!!     Irritating  Crusts, 
o     The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-  % 
*  tarrh. 


Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.;; 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant* 
*l  Symptoms. 

;  I     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
<  ►     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  ;  * 
f  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  •♦ 


if 

j '  to  the  Ear. 


i  • 

4  » 
* 


Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    ', '. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


•i":"i"H"t'»»»»»»4"»»***»»»»'i"i-i"i'»*» 

Treatment  of  Catarrh  j 


Preventive  Treatment. 

How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  '.I 
age.  ;* 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays.  O 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  '< ! 
Stages  of  Catarrh.  J  J 

f Atomizers.  *  ; 

Importance  of  Thorough  Qeans- 1 ! 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should 
Interrupted. 
;  ;    A  Stronger  Solution. 

When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
*  Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
%  sil,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other;; 
?  Conditions.  •  • 


o 

«• 

be  '> 
<• 


+****<l****"V******************     *  »  *  -I'  *  *  * »  *  » *  » * »  »  »  »  »  »  »  •>»»»♦» 

*  How  Can  1  Care  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Mellirfs  Food 


for  the 

Babj 


Marion  Stotler  Geidt,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Your  baby  will  thrive  on  Mellin's  Food. 
May  we  send  you  a  Sample  Bottle  of 
Mellin's  Food,  Free,  to  try? 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  CO., 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  GO. 

15  LAIQHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


Patented  March  24,  1903. 


nor  rubber  n««- 
sary  If  j. .11  oh*  th» 

IMPERIAL 

Pitiless 

OIAPP.R 

Perfectly  p-otects 
baby  froiu  cold» 
and  keeps  bt* 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (7 
fold)  at  sextet 
places,  bat  1*  net 
balky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  holes 
to  attach  to  waist 
Sanitary,  comfort 
able.  neat,  easllj 
adjusted.  Protect* 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun 
dry.  Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfect! j 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
by  mail. 

3  for  $1.00 


Olreage  or  waist  measure. 
you  can  get  your  money  back.*  Write  for  p«r 
tlculars  aud  booklet.    No  canrasslng  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue, 


SCRANTON,  HA. 


The  " BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
"Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 


•  r-- 


JOHN  M.  MARIS  ®  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Street,  New  Yortt,  N.  Y.        312  MarKet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUBBLE-QUICK 

Heater,  heats  Nursing  Bottle  in  One 
Minute. 

ETery  Mother  surprised  and  delighted. 
Polished  copper.  $2,001  express  prepaid. 
Perfect  satisfaction  guarnnteed. 
BUBBLE-QUICK  CO., 

Dept.  A.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  delicate  salad  is  made  of  tender 
white  celery  cut  fine  and  mixed  with 
seeded  and  peeled  w  hite  grapes.  It  is 
dressed  with  "mayonnaise. 


Babyhood 

Devoted  exclusively  to  tks  care  of  infant*  and  young  children  and  the 
penernl  interests  of  Uie  nursery. 


Vol.  XXIII.  wirtY,  I907.  No.  270. 


Keeping  Sterilized  Milk  in  Summer. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  you 
think  it  necessary  to  keep  sterilized  milk 
on  ice  during  the  warm  weather?  Our 
summers  are  quite  severe  at  times ;  the 
thermometer  registering  from  80  to  95  de- 
grees in  the  house.  I  have  never  used  the 
sterilized  milk  before  in  the  warm  season, 
and  so  I  am  ignorant  as  to  what  I  should 
do.  At  present,  I  keep  the  bottles  in  as 
cool  and  breezy  a  window  as  I  can  find. 
The  milk  is  thoroughly  sterilized,  boiling 
hard  45  minutes,  and  has  never  yet  dis- 
agreed with  my  nine-months-old  baby, 
who  has  taken  it  almost  since  birth.  Will 
the  sterilization  affect  the  milk  if  Mellin's 
Food  be  taker,  with  it?  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  for  the  information  desired. 

L.  W 

Milk  which  is  thoroughly  steril- 
ized and  thoroughly  well  corked 
need  not  be  iced.  In  fact,  so  far  as 
its  sterility  goes,  it  ought  to  stand 
anything  so  long  as  the  bottles  are 
tight.  When  milk  is  only  partly 
sterilized  or  imperfectly  corked,  or 
in  any  way  neglected  in  the  prep- 
aration, of  course  this  remark  will 
not  hold.  The  mixing  of  the  steril- 
ized milk  with  Mellin's  Food  will 
not  affect  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 


Partial  Weaning — Moccasins. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  a  young  mother  with  a  multitude 
of  counselors,  but  I  turn  to  you  as  au- 
thority. My  baby — a  little  girl —  is  nearly 
eight  months  old,  and  weighs  about  19 
pounds.  She  has  never  been  fed  except 
from  the  breast,  has  been  perfectly  well 
from  birth,  and  is  a  strong,  active  child. 
She  has  two  teeth  through  and  others 
nearly  so.  Some  people  say,  "You  ought 
to  feed  her  some  oatmeal  or  some  pearl 
barley,  or  some  bread,"  etc.  Now  I  would 
ask: 

(1)  Ought  she  now  to  receive  artificial 
food  in  part?  So  far  as  I  know,  I  always 
have  milk  enough  for  her. 

(2)  If  I  should  feed  her,  what  should 
it  be?  So  many  different  foods  for  babies 
are  advertised  that  I  do  not  know  what 
to  choose.  She  seems  to  be  a  nervous 
child ;  would  that  make  any  difference  in 
the  selection  of  food? 

(3)  Baby  is  now  wearing  little  kid 
moccasins.  Ought  she  to  wear  shoes  when 
she  begins  to  walk?  Hoosier. 

(1  and  2)  Not  if  there  is  enough 
breast  milk,  until  cool  weather ;  then 
let  her  begin  to  drink  milk  warmed 
to  blood  heat  and  at  first  diluted 
with  one  part  of  water  to  two  of 
milk.  Then  some  barley  or  oat- 
meal gruel  may  be  substituted  for 
the  water.    When  she  has  grinding 
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teeth  (molars),  she  may  have  bread 
crusts,  buttered,  to  munch.  If  the 
breast  fails  try  the  milk  and  water 
for  a  part  of  the  meals,  and  breast 
for  the  rest. 

(3)  Shoes  are  not  needed  while 
she  is  on  the  floor,  not  until  she 
runs  out  of  doors.  See  that  the  toes 
of  the  moccasins  are  wide  enough. 


The  Need  of  Reform  in  Shoemaking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  my  three-year-old  boy  was  born, 
we  noticed  the  toe  next  to  the  big  one  on 
the  left  foot  was  inclined  to  turn  under 
the  next  one.  I  thought  if  he  wore  broad- 
toed  shoes  it  would  be  all  right,  so  he 
wore  chamois  moccasins  till  a  year  and  a 
hald  old,  and  then  some  broad-toed  shoes ; 
but  I  find  the  toe  is  not  getting  any  bet- 
ter— the  big  toe  seems  to  push  over  and  al- 
most meets  the  third  toe — leaving  the  sec- 
ond quite  underneath.  It  does  not  seem 
to  give  him  any  pain  now,  but  I  fear  will 
do  so  later — the  nail  seems  to  pass  almost 
through  the  flesh. 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  it?  We 
thought  perhaps  stockings  with  separate 
toes  might  be  an  advantage,  but  do  not 
know  if  they  are  made  for  children — can 
you  tell  me? 

Also,  can  you  tell  me  where  to  get  shoes 
without  any  heels?  He  is  wearing  the 
largest  size  of  infant's  shoes  and  the  next 
size  has  spring  heels.  I  cannot  see  why, 
if  shoes  with  no  heels  are  best  for  little 
children,  they  are  not  always  best ;  and 
then  they  all  have  such  thin  soles.  I  have 
used  cork  soles  in  my  boy's  all  winter. 

Inquirer. 

The  toe  may  have  had,  probably 
did  have,  some  congenital  peculiar- 
ity. The  management  of  such  toes 
requires  quite  a  little  ingenuity 
often.  The*  intruding,  overlapping 
toe  must  be  kept  in  place.  Various 
devices  have  been  used,  and  which 


particular  one  is  best  adapted  to 
this  case,  we  cannot  tell  by  descrip- 
tion. Often,  too,  after  the  depressed 
toe  has  occupied  such  a  position  for 
a  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
it  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  or 
in  some  other  way.  You  can  do  a 
good  deal,  but  you  will  work  best 
if  you  have  the  advice  of  some  good 
physician  of  your  neighborhood. 
Get  that  one  who  has  the  most  sur- 
gical or  mechanical  "knack."  The 
stockings  with  separate  toes  are 
usually  knit  to  order  we  think. 

The  "spring  heel."  meaning  only 
a  thickening  of  the  sole  at  the  back, 
is  harmless.  The  essential  reason, 
we  apprehend,  why  no  heels  are 
used  for  any  young  children  is  to 
allow  them  as  free  movements  of 
their  feet  as  possible  until  they  get 
control  of  them.  They  stumble  and 
fall  very  readily  at  best.  Any  stiff 
sole  would  aggravate  this  tendency ; 
later,  they  can  manage  a  stiffer  sole, 
and  the  spring  heel  is  only  a  slight 
additional  protection  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  The  thinness  of  the  sole 
need  not  be  prolonged  after  children 
have  good  use  of  their  limbs,  but 
you  must  not  expect  the  shoemaker 
to  make  innovations  unless  loudly 
demanded.  Shoes  are  made  to  sell 
and  the  shoemaker  is  a  merchant, 
not  a  physiologist,  nor  usually  a 
philanthropist. 


Bronchial  Pneumonia. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your 
columns  what  is  considered  the  latest  and 
best  method  of  treating  bronchial  pneu- 
monia in  a  child  of  fourteen  months  of 
age?    I  have  taken  your  magazine  for  two 
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years  past  and  always  found  it  most  in- 
valuable. I  should  particularly  like  your 
opinion  on  the  above  subject. 

A.  L.  S. 

Bronchial  pneumonia  in  a  child  is 
a  disease  of  great  gravity,  and  do- 
mestic treatment  has  no  business  to 
meddle  with  it.  The  only  course  is 
to  get  the  best  physician  you  can 
and  follow  his  advice  in  every  par- 
ticular. If  he  does  not  give  you  as 
specific  directions  as_you  wish,  ask 
in  detail  all  you  want  to  know. 


Thin  Blood. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

The  article  on  "The  Care  of  Delicate 
Children"  mentions  anemia  as  a  thin  and 
watery  condition  of  the  blood.  Would 
such  a  condition  prevent  cuts  and  scratches 
from  healing  readily? 

I  have  a  little  girl,  four  years  old  in 
April,  weighing  48  pounds,  who  has  al- 
ways been  a  healthy  child.  Last  winter 
her  appetite  was  not  good ;  she  ate  very 
little.  A  roughness  of  the  skin  came 
between  her  fingers.  I  showed  it  to  our 
physician,  who  said  her  blood  was  not  in 
good  condition,  and  gave  her  some  medi- 
cine, which  caused  the  roughness  to  dis- 
appear. About  a  month  ago  a  sore  came 
on  her  wrist  which  spread  by  a  ring  of 
matter  around  the  outside  of  the  sore.  If 
she  gets  a  sliver  in  her  hand  it  festers  and 
makes  a  large  sore.  She  is  much  thinner 
than  she  was  six  months  ago,  when  her 
flesh  was  firm  and  hard. 

Her  brother,  nine  years  old,  had  the 
same  trouble  this  spring — cuts  and 
scratches  not  healing — but  his  appetite 
seemed  fairly  good.  Two  other  children, 
raised  in  the  same  way  as  these,  were  all 
right.  They  eat  a  variety  of  preparations 
of  oats,  wheat,  corn  and  rice,  drink  plenty 
of  good  fresh  milk,  and  have  small  pieces 
of  meat  at  dinner,  eggs  for  breakfast,  and 
plenty  of  oranges,  cut  through  and  eaten 
with  a  spoon,  so  as  not  to  get  any  of  the 
tough  skin,  and  one  thing  that  I  am  not 


so  sure  was  good  for  them — dates — three 
mornings  during  the  week,  six  or  eight 
dates  to  the  four-year-old  child. 

Our  physician  says  that  in  his  experi- 
ence this  condition  of  the  blood  generally 
comes  when  the  cold  weather  begins  in  the 
autumn.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
as  I  find  replies  to  other  mothers  so  very 
comprehensive.  I  would  like  to  ask,  too, 
if  sassafras  bark  made  into  a  tea  is  of  any 
use  as  a  blood  purifier?  M.  N. 

Anemia  might  easily  cause  or  ag- 
gravate the  sluggishness  of  wounds 
in  healing;  you  would  do  well  to 
read  the  article  on  "Cuts  and 
Scratches"  in  a  recent  number  of 
our  magazine  and  follow  its  direc- 
tions carefully.  The  sassafras  tea 
we  do  not  hold  in  very  high  esteem. 


Care  of  the  Breast. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  several  times  been  tempted  to 
tell  what  a  benefit  your  magazine  has  been 
to  me,  but  never  could  get  the  time.  Now, 
my  first  letter  is  to  ask  for  help  on  the 
subject  of  attention  to  the  breast  before 
confinement.  Last  time  I  had  to  stop 
nursing  the  baby  when  only  three 
weeks  old,  on  account  of  sore  nipples, 
which  were  so  painful  that  the  agony 
could  not  be  endured.  Now  there  are 
little  white  raised  spots  on  the  surface 
of  the  nipple.  It  simple  alum  and  water 
enough  or  should  I  use  something  else? 

S.  I. 

The  best  general  directions  we 
can  give  are  these :  Daily  carefully 
wash  the  nipples  with  plain  water 
and  a  little  borax  or  boric  acid. 
Then  harden  them  with  alum  and  al- 
cohol ;  say  a  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered alum  in  four  ounces  of  alco- 
hol or,  if  more  convenient  to  get, 
whiskey.  Draw  the  nipple  out 
gently  every  day  to  insure  that  it 
will  be  long  enough  for  the  infant 
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to  seize  it.  Watch  for  cracks  or 
abrasions  and  heal  them  if  possible. 

After  delivery,  take  the  greatest 
care  of  the  nipples  before  and  after 
each  suckling,  particularly  as  to 
cleansing.  If  they  are  sensitive, 
protect  them  with  a  soft  cloth  cov- 
ered with  vaseline  or  very  bland  oil. 


Condensed  Replies. 

M.  Ditrango,  Col. — We  doubt  if  an 
ingrowing  nail  is  really  inherited. 
A  shape  of  toe  and  set  of  nail  which 
assist  the  injurious  action  of  a  bad 
shoe  may  be  inherited,  but  we  may 
confidently  assert  that  a  barefooted 
child  would  never  get  an  ingrowing 
nail.  The  wide  shoe  gives  the  toe  a 
chance.  Besides  this,  the  only  do- 
mestic treatment  which  is  of  much 
value  is  to  put  a  little  lint  under  the 
nail,  near  the  depressed  part,  to  lift 
it.  Also  keep  the  toe  separated 
from  the  next  on  the  ingrowing 
side.  Do  not  cut  out  the  ingrowing 
part,  as  it  only  helps  the  flesh  to 
climb  over  the  nail  still  farther. 
Probably  in  your  climate  the  child 
could  go  barefoot  a  good  deal  in  the 
summer,  and  this  would  help  to 
remedy  the  trouble. 

IV.  M.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich— There  is 
no  reason  that  we  know  of  why  an 
infant  should  not  be  completely  un- 
dressed at  night  from  the  first.  The 
only  object  of  clothing  to  the  child 
is  protection,  and  the  younger  the 
child  the  less  likely  it  is  to  kick  off 
this  protection.  Formerly  the  poor 
little  creature  was  very  often  at  least 
put  to  sleep  in  a  very  bundled-up 
condition,  with  all  its  day  clothing, 
except  that  it  had  a  plain  outer  gar- 


ment. The  simpler  and  more  ra- 
tional forms  of  dress,  of  which  the 
"Gertrude"  is  a  type,  are  much  bet- 
ter. Of  course  the  napkin  must  be 
worn,  and  very  young  infants  usu- 
ally have  a  band  for  warmth  of  the 
abdomen.  The  latter  is  less  neces- 
sary at  night  than  by  day.  Over 
the  nightgown  a  blanket,  woven  or 
knitted,  which  is  warm  and  yet  light 
and  soft,  is  wrapped.  This  is  not 
easily  displaced  and  over  it  other 
covers  may  be  laid  if  the  tempera- 
ture demands.  The  one  aim  in  dress- 
ing the  infant  is  sufficient  protec- 
tion, with  the  greatest  freedom.  As 
the  child  grows  it  is  more  active, 
and  especial  contrivances  for  keep- 
ing the  nightclothes  and  the  bed- 
clothes in  place  are  required. 

R..  Fort  Worth,  Tex.— The  night- 
terror  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  prepuce,  but  it 
is  more  likely  not  so ;  for  the  form 
of  the  terror  is  the  usual  one,  and 
we  think  that  if  it  were  due  to  con- 
scious irritation  of  that  point,  he 
would  be  likely  to  put  his  hand  to 
the  irritated  part. 

F.  B.,  Lewiston,  Me. — We  prefer 
to  keep  the  child  upon  the  breast  as 
long  as  the  latter  can  really  con- 
tribute in  any  considerable  degree 
to  the  child's  nutriment,  if  it  be  but 
one  or  two  sucklings  a  day.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  do 
this  if  the  breast  no  longer  agrees 
or  cannot  satisfy,  even  for  a  single 
meal.  There  is  no  objection  to  your 
alternating  the  breast  with  a  feeding 
of  Mellin's  Food. 

D.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. — You  will 
most  likely  do  well  by  getting  the 
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fresh  milk.  Let  it  stand  in  glass  jars 
in  ice  or  a  very  cold  place  for  six 
hours.  The  milk  jar  in  most  places 
holds  a  quart,  but  a  clean  glass 
bowl,  covered,  will  do  if  the  milk 
bottles  are  not  at  hand.  After  the 
cream  has  risen  take  off  the  top 
quarter.  Use  this  to  make  food.  At 
first  take  one  part  of  the  top  milk 
and  three  parts  of  sugar  water,  made 
by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  sugar  in 
a  pint  of  boiled  water.  Milk  sugar 
is  to  be  preferred,  but  white  granu- 
lated sugar  will  do.  The  child  will 
need  five  meals  a  day  and  probably 
half  a  pint — eight  ounces — at  a  meal. 
Make  the  five  half-pints  at  once. 
Sterilize  the  mixture  and  add  a  ta- 
blespoonful  of  lime  water  for  each 
half-pint.  Put  the  mixture  into 
nursing-bottles,  stopping  them  care- 
fully. It  is  assumed  that  you  know 
how  to  sterilize  and  understand  the 
necessity  of  careful  cleanliness  in 
every  step.  If  you  have  a  sterilizer 
or  a  steam  cooking  kettle,  put  the 
mixture  into  half-pint  nursing-bot- 
tles and  sterilize  it  in  the  bottles. 
Increase  the  milk  strength  of  the 
mixture  gradually. 

W.  D.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — 
There  is  really  no  reason  for  long 
clothes  at  any  time,  except  fashion 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  handier 
and  prettier  than  a  foot  wrap,  which 
would  be  needed  for  very  young  in- 
fants. 

N.  M.,  Galena,  III. — Ordinarily,  a 
navel  which  protrudes  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  a  child  three 
months  old  does  need  attention. 
There  are  occasional  exceptions.  The 
effects  of  a  rupture  if  neglected  are 


usually  not  great  at  first,  some  pains 
and  discomforts  perhaps  being  all. 
But  whoever  has  a  hernia  carries  a 
threat  of  a  sudden  and  fatal  peri- 
tonitis from  the  possible  strangula- 
tion of  the  hernia.  Besides,  even  if 
no  dangerous  results  happen,  a  her- 
nia is  always  an  added  burden  to 
carry  through  life.  Your  physician 
advises  the  flannel  band  for  a  par- 
ticular reason  ;  you  have  no  right  to 
set  up  your  preferences  against  his 
judgment  at  the  risk  of  grave  re- 
sults to  the  child.  If  you  doubt  his 
judgment,  or  if  his  treatment  is  not 
efficient,  try  some  other,  but  do  not 
neglect  the  navel  unless  you  are  as- 
sured by  the  present  physician  or 
some  other  good  one  that  there  is 
no  hernia. 

M.,  Boston. — It  is  better  to  Pas- 
teurize and  to  keep  in  ice  box  after- 
ward until  needed,  at  least  in  sum- 
mer. 

D.  R.  T.,  Guthrie,  Okla. — Cream, 
when  first  raised,  consists  of  particles 
of  fat  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  envelope 
of  albuminous  matter.  When  this 
envelope  is  broken,  the  fat  escapes 
and  collects  in  the  form  of  butter. 
The  object  of  churning  is  to  cause 
this  change  mechanically.  Much 
shaking  has  a  similar  effect,  and  we 
have  often  noticed  it  after  freezing, 
and  suppose  that  the  envelopes  are 
broken  by  the  process.  Cream  which 
has  become  buttery  is  undesirable 
for  making  infant  food;  in  fact,  the 
fattest  kinds  of  cream,  even  if 
fresh,  are  not  so  good  as  lighter 
sorts.  The  fat  cream,  if  used,  should 
be  used  in  place  of  butter  on  bread 
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and  other  things  for  children  old 
enough  to  eat  them. 

F.  CIi.,  East  Providence,  R.  I. — 
The  breast  milk  rarely  is  of  any 
value  after  a  year,  and  few  women 
are  able  to  really  nourish  a  child  so 
long.  Your  child  will  be  nearly  a 
vear  and  a  half  old  when  fit  weather 
for  weaning  arrives  in  autumn.  Your 
physician  doubtless  has  reasons  for 
his  advice,  but  we  cannot  guess 
them  from  anything  you  tell  of  the 
child's  condition.  The  artificial  food 
until  the  child  is  a  year  and  a  half 
old  must  be  nearly  all  liquid:  cow's 
milk,  diluted  or  not,  according  as  it 
agrees,  broths,  and  after  her  chew- 
ing teeth  come,  bread  and  butter, 
and  occasionally  a  soft  boiled  egg. 
Until  these  teeth  come  the  potato  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  we  find  few 
children  under  a  year  and  a  half  who 
digest  it  well. 

F.  B..  Elmira.  X.  Y. — The  child 
seems  already  to  have  a  pretty  lib- 
eral diet  if  you  vary  the  kind  of 
broth.  The  natural  enlargement  in 
the  direction  of  porridges  seems  to 
be  unsuitable  in  this  case.  How 
about  gruels?  Try  stale  bread  with 
butter  or  with  beef  juice  (squeezed 
from  partly  done  beef  or  the  red 
gravy  of  roast  meat).  Possibly  a 
soft-boiled  egg  could  be  borne  at 
breakfast,  but  we  do  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity (nor  in  view  of  her  evident 
tendency  to  digestive  troubles  the 
advisability)  of  much  enlargement 
of  the  dietary  just  now.  Scraped 
meats  may  be  used,  but  they  may 
be  delayed  until  autumn  without 
harm. 


D.  T .,  Lima,  0. — We  should  urge 
you  to  consider  his  dietary.  For  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  offending 
substance  should  have  just  been 
eaten  to  cause  trouble.  It  may  not 
be  an  acute  indigestion,  but  a  gen- 
eral condition.  Thus,  some  children 
with  very  good  digestions  do  have 
too  much  nitrogenous  food,  meat, 
eggs  or  milk,  for  their  easily  ex- 
cited nervous  systems. 

C.  R.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  cream 
generally  used  in  such  mix- 
tures is  the  upper  fourth  of  some 
good  cow's  milk.  (The  mixed  milk 
of  several  healthy  cows  varies  less 
than  that  of  one  cow  and  is  there- 
fore better.)  It  can  be  dipped  off 
or  taken  in  any  convenient  way.  It 
is  best  of  all  to  siphon  off  the  milk 
from  below,  leaving  the  cream.  The 
cream  rises  in  six  hours — even  less 
time  may  do.  The  vessel  of  milk  is 
kept  cool  all  this  time  by  standing 
it  in  a  mixture  of  salt,  ice  and  water, 
or  by  placing  it  in  a  clean  refriger- 
ator. If  you  have  no  ice  supply, 
spring  water  or  the  coolest  water 
you  have  will  keep  it.  As  to  spoil- 
ing, you  probably  know  that  if  all 
vessels,  including  the  milk  pail,  are 
scalded  before  milk  is  put  into  them 
and  the  milk  is  covered  it  will  not 
spoil  quickly. 

D.  S..  J'alparaiso,  Ind. — The  trou- 
ble you  describe  suggests  some  disor- 
ders of  the  fingers  of  children  which 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  domestic 
remedies.  If  it  is  not  already  gone, 
consult  the  best  children's  physician 
you  know. 

B.  D..  Rockvillc,  Conn.*— The  toe- 
ing in  is  the  natural  position  before 
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birth,  and  perhaps  in  a  slight  de- 
gree at  birth.  The  tendency  to  ro- 
tate the  foot  outward  is  retarded  in 
some  children,  hence  the  intoeing 
continues  after  they  have  begun  to 
walk.  Coax  the  feet  out  with  your 
hand  whenever  the  ehild  is  in  your 
lap,  and  if  it  persists  too  long  teach 
her  to  toe  out  when  she  is  old 
enough.  All  this  assumes  that  the 
foot  is  not  deformed  in  any  way. 

P.  W .,  Nezt'biirg,  N.  Y. — There  is 
no  special  diet  or  method  of  proce- 
dure during  pregnancy  which  we 
can  recommend.  The  general  rule 
of  diet  and  regimen  is  this :  Keep 
the  health  of  the  expectant 
mother  as  good  as  possible ;  see  that 
she  is  well  nourished,  but  not  over- 
fed ;  attend  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  all  the  functions,  and  as 
far  as  possible  keep  her  nervous 
system  calm  and  her  mind  cheerful. 
The  same  rules  apply  after  delivery. 

L.  F.,  ll'aterville,'Mc. — You  do  not 
say  whether  the  child  has  his  ca- 
nine ("eye  and  stomach")  teeth  yet. 
If  not,  the  disturbance  of  their  com- 
ing, combined  with  the  cold,  may 
easily  account  for  his  impaired  or 
fretful  appetite.  In  fact  the  "cold" 
is  alone  quite  enough.  The  food 
you  have  been  giving  is  all  suitable. 
He  might  probably  take  an  egg  oc- 
casionally with  advantage.  He  can 
have  a  slice  of  stale  bread  and  but- 
ter, not  the  crust  only.  Besides, 
broths  of  mutton,  beef  or  chicken 
will  be  useful.  He  may  be  allowed 
sometimes  plain  rice  pudding  or  cus- 
tard at  dinner.  His  meal  hours 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  convenient, 


7  A.  M.,  11  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.  and 
just  before  being  put  to  bed,  i.  e.,  6 
to  6:3o  P.  M.  The  first  and  third 
meals  are  full  meals,  the  second  and 
fourth,  say,  milk  and  bread  and  but- 
ter. 

E.  V.,  Lynn,  Mass. — It  is  rare  for 
children  to  be  born  without  any 
color  sense  at  all,  though  there  are 
cases  in  which  this  does  occur — in 
which  to  the  child  everything  ap- 
pears of  a  varying  shade  of  gray.  In 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
however,  there  is  only  absence  of 
the  power  of  distinguishing  a  cer- 
tain one  color.  We  speak  of  red, 
green,  and  blue  or  purple,  as  the 
fundamental  colors,  because  we  can 
produce  all  the  other  colors  by  mix- 
ing two  or  all  of  these  in  varying 
proportions.  These  complementary 
colors — red,  green  and  blue — are 
the  ones  in  which  the  color-blind  is 
defective.  By  far  the  largest  number 
of  children  having  this  defect  are 
"red-blind,"  that  is,  they  do  not  dis- 
tinguish red  objects,  and  the  latter 
appear  to  them  of  a  different  color. 
Next  in  frequency  come  the  "green- 
blind"  ;  these  have  lost  the  power  of 
distinguishing  green  objects  as  such, 
and  they  appear  of  another  color  to 
them.  "Blue-blindness"  occurs  only 
rarely,  so  that  blue  is  the  color 
about  which  there  is  the  least  diffi- 
culty of  recognition.  A  child  may 
be  both  red  and  green-blind,  and 
then  everything  will  appear  of  a 
grayish  color  of  varying  intensity. 
It  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween complete  and  incomplete 
color  blindness ;  in  the  former  case 
the  child  is  born  with  absolutely  no 
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power  of  distinguishing  the  defect- 
ive color,  and  medical  science  is  at 
present  unable  to  diminish  or  rem- 
edy the  trouble ;  in  cases  of  incom- 
plete color-blindness,  however,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  recognize  the  condition 
early,  for  much  can  be  done  by 
proper  training  of  the  color  sense, 
so  as  to  improve  the  condition  very 
materially,  and  even  to  cure  it  in 
some  cases. 

P.  T .,  Alameda,  Cal. — You  do  not 
give  the  strength  of  the  milk  mix- 
ture you  are  using,  but  if  this  has 
been  a  diluted  one  it  is  better,  at 
one  year  of  age,  to  increase  the 
strength.  This  may  be  done  grad- 
ually. It  is  probable  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  peptonize  the 
food.  Besides,  other  liquid  foods — 
broths,  meat  juice,  for  instance — 
may  be  used  occasionally  in  place  of 
milk,  as  a  variety. 

R.  M.,  Hartford,  Conn. — We  know 
of  nothing  which  is  harmless  while 
having  any  efficiency.  The  removal 
of  the  hairs  by  destroying  their 
bulbs  is  the  only  method  we  have 
faith  in,  but  that  you  cannot  do 
yourself. 

H.,  Dedhaim,  Mass. — Hysterical 
children  should  be  given  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  out-door  exer- 
cise. Puny,  poorly  nourished  chil- 
dren should  receive  good  whole- 
some food  and  plenty  of  it ;  while 
the  robust,  plethoric  and  over-fed 
child  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against  excesses  at  the  table.  Ton- 
ics are  useful  for  those  who  require 
a  thorough  building  up  of  the  sys- 


tem. Sedatives  are  frequently  nec- 
essary to  control  a  paroxysm  and  in- 
duce sleep.  For  this  purpose  the 
physician  will  doubtless  prescribe 
bromide  of  potassium,  chloral,  sul- 
fonal,  or  a  mild  opiate.  As  a  direct 
stimulus  to  the  nerves,  massage, 
baths,  gymnastics  and  electricity, 
carefully  administered,  are  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  in  their  results. 

U.  B.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. — At  eleven 
months  walking  would  be  unusual, 
and  that  he  does  not  get  upon  his 
legs  is  not  a  sign  of  unusual  back- 
wardness. Do  not  hurry  him,  and 
if  that  is  the  only  sign  of  illness,  do 
nothing  about  it. 

H.  I.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  insistence  of  writers  upon  the 
advantages  of  breast-milk  are  not  in- 
tended to  discourage  the  mother  who 
cannot  suckle  her  infant,  but  first  to 
prevent  the  mother  who  can  suckle 
her  infant,  at  least  in  part,  from 
neglecting  this  duty — a  common 
enough  neglect,  as  every  physician 
knows ;  and  again,  to  keep  before 
every  mother  the  need,  whenever  ar- 
tificial food  must  be  used,  of  approxi- 
mating its  composition  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  of  breast-milk. 

E.  L.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Generally  speaking,  every  child 
with  rupture  should  wear  a  truss.  To 
be  specific :  Say  an  infant  during  the 
second  or  third  week  of  life  is  found 
to  have  a  rupture  in  the  groin.  Let 
no  time  be  lost  in  securing  a  well  fit- 
ting truss,  with  just  enough  pressure 
over  the  place  where  the  rupture  was 
found  to  prevent  its  further  appear- 
ance. 
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Will   He   Outgrow   It  ? 

Adenoid  Hypertrophy  at  the  Vault  of  the  Pharynx — Otitis. 


In  a  former  article  we  have  stud- 
ied the  effects  upon  the  patient  of 
chronic  catarrh  and  of  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils,  and  we  have  learned 
that  while  both  of  these  conditions 
will  be  remedied  if  treated  in  time, 
the  results,  in  cases  where  they  are 
neglected,  may  be  very  disastrous. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  experiment  of 
allowing  a  child  to  go  on  unrelieved 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  outgrow  his 
difficulties  usually  proves  to  lie  a 
melancholy  failure  in  the  above 
mentioned  diseases,  still  more  is  it 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  disease 
with  which  we  are  about  to  deal, 
namely : 

Adenoid  Hypertrophy  at  the  Vault  of  the 
Pharynx. 

And  first,  what  do  we  mean  when 
we  use  this  extraordinary  name?  If 
the  reader  will  refer  back  to  a  recent 
number  of  Babyhood  he  will  find  an 
article  in  which  the  whole  matter  is 
explained  in  a  way  which  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  make  the  description  plain. 
That  the  present  reader  may  under- 
stand it,  the  following  short  descrip- 
tion is  given : 

The  pharynx  is  that  part  of  the 
throat  which  lies  back  of  the  tongue. 
It  extends  below  the  tongue  in  a 
downward  direction.  It  also  extends 
upward,  behind  the  soft  palate  and 
the  nose,  ending  above  in  a  rounded 
roof  which  is  known  as  the  "vault 
of  the  pharynx."   This  region  is  al- 


most drectly  behind,  and  on  a  level 
with,  the  highest  part  of  the  nasal 
cavity.   Upon  each  side  of  it  are  the 
openings  of  the  tubes  which  lead  to 
the  ear.    The  vault  of  the  pharynx 
itself  is  covered  with  a  membrane 
similar  to  that  which  lines  the  rest 
of  the  throat.    It  contains,  however, 
a  certain  small  quantity  of  glandular 
or  "adenoid"  tissue,  the  same  sub- 
stance as  that  of  which  the  tonsils 
are  composed.    The  term  "adenoid 
hypertrophy  at  the  vault  of  the  pha- 
rynx" means,  therefore,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  this  above  mentioned  sub- 
stance.   It  is  so  much  like  the  tonsil 
itself  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
"third"  or  "pharyngeal  tonsil."  Now, 
just  as  the  tonsil,  which  is  naturally 
a  very  small  organ,  can  become  en- 
larged to  such  an  extent  that  the 
two  together  can  fill  the  throat,  so 
the  so-called  "third  tonsil"  is  capable 
of  greatly  increasing  in  size.  This 
enlargement,  generally  due  to  re- 
peated colds,  is  often  the  result  of 
diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever.  At  first 
it  is  acute,  the  swelling  disappearing 
after  the  cold   has  passed  away; 
sooner  or  later,  however,  it  becomes 
permanent.    Indeed,  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
chronic  from  the  first.    It  may  be 
found  in  the  youngest  children.  The 
writer  has  seen  it  present  at  birth. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  seen  it  in 
patients  of  over  fifty. 
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Now,  the  space  into  which  the 
growth  extends,  known  as  the  upper 
pharynx,  or  retro-nasal  space,  is  not 
large  at  the  best,  and  a  comparative- 
ly small  adenoid  enlargement  is  ca- 
pable of  greatly  reducing  its  capac- 
ity, partly  by  the  individual  presence 
of  the  growth,  and  partly  by  the 
thick,  viscid  secretions  which  it  ex- 
cites. As  the  breath  in  passing  from 
the  nose  into  the  windpipe  must  go 
through  the  upper  pharynx,  any 
stoppage  of  the  latter  will  prevent 
the  natural  process  of  respiration. 
Instead  of  drawing  the  air  through 
the  nose,  the  child  becomes  a  "mouth 
breather."  This  is  most  harmful  to 
him,  for  naturally,  as  the  air  passes 
through  the  nose,  it  is  especially  pre- 
pared for  its  reception  by  the  lungs 
by  being  warmed,  moistened  and,  to 
some  extent,  sifted  of  the  foreign 
particles  which  are  apt  to  be  found 
floating  in  it.  Inhaled  through  the 
mouth  it  is  irritating  to  the  lungs. 
Hence,  and  for  other  reasons,  mouth 
breathing  is  highly  injurious.  Again, 
the  adenoid  enlargement  is  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  deafness,  for  ir  oc- 
casions attacks  of  acute  earache, 
often  resulting  in  abscess,  and  it  also 
is  the  occasion  of  a  permanent  thick- 
ening of  the  drum  membrane  of  the 
ear.  Both  of  these  conditions  are 
causes  of  serious  deafness,  which  is 
likely  to  become  worse  as  time  goes 
on.  The  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  food  are  greatly  interfered  with 
and  the  child's  development  im- 
paired thereby.  His  nervous  system 
is  affected,  and  various  unfortunate 
conditions  are  brought  about.  The 
voice,  too,  is  made  thick,  the  utter- 


ance indistinct  and  pronunciation 
faulty,  while  the  mental  condition  is 
often  rendered  exceedingly  dull.  Al- 
together, from  his  labored  respira- 
tion, frequent  earaches,  deafness,  in- 
digestion, nervousness,  and  the  rest, 
the  child  is  a  constant  and  often  a 
pitiable  sufferer.  Indeed,  in  few 
cases  are  our  sympathies  likely  to 
be  more  strongly  enlisted  than  in 
these  victims  of  adenoid  hypertro- 
phy. 

But,  in  spite  of  present  suffering, 
will  not  the  child  outgrow  the 
trouble?  In  some  cases — yes.  In 
the  vast  majority,  decidedly — no! 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  often  present  in  persons  over 
thirty  years  of  age ;  and  secondly, 
even  where  it  does  grow  smaller,  it 
still  remains  diseased  and  a  source 
of  irritation  to  the  surrounding  parts. 
This  is  certainly  not  an  encouraging 
outlook  for  the  patient  waiter  for 
spontaneous  cure. 

Suppose,  however,  that  it  has  been 
determined  to  postpone  treatment 
and  let  nature  take  its  course,  in  the 
hope  that  the  trouble  may  ultimately 
be  outgrown.  What  is  the  result? 
It  is  often  a  wrecked  constitution,  the 
loss  of  special  senses  and  functions, 
and  the  acquirement  of  serious  and 
permanent  deformities,  the  blame  for 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  laid  by  the  un- 
fortunate victim  exactly  where  it  be- 
longs. For,  while  parent  and  physi- 
cian have  been  placidly  waiting,  the 
child's  life,  daily  and  nightly,  has 
been  one  of  suffering.  Moreover, 
and  worse  than  any  present  suffer- 
ing, changes  have  been  taking  place 
in  him  which  may  follow  him,  to  his 
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sorrow,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Nervousness  may  have  become  a 
fixed  condition.  The  hearing-,  grad- 
ually becoming  worse  and  worse, 
may  be  permanently  injured,  and  the 
patient  rendered  deaf  for  life.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
entirely  lost.  The  pain  and  suffering 
caused  meanwhile  by  the  recurrent 
attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  ear 
may  have  been  the  means  of  serious- 
ly impairing  the  child's  health  and  of 
interfering  with  his  progress.  Any 
one  who  has  himself  suftered  the 
intense  pain  of  an  acute  earache  will 
readily  appreciate  the  truth  of  what 
has  just  been  said. 

The  impairment  of  digestion  is  a 
factor  of  more  than  passing  import- 
ance, for  existing  at  the  time  when 
the  child's  growth  should  be  most 
rapid,  and  depriving  him  then  of  his 
proper  nourishment,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  thrive  and  develop 
as  well  as  one  with  whom  a  proper 
amount  of  food  is  digested  and  as- 
similated. Of  course  such  a  child 
must  be  smaller  and  more  puny  than 
one  who  is  well  fed. 

Again,  the  child  is  backward  in 
his  mental  processes,  because  the 
brain  is  improperly  nourished,  be- 
cause he  is  usually  suffering  from  a 
headache,  because  of  his  deafness, 
and  because  of  his  thick  and  difficult 
speech.  From  these  unfavorable  in- 
fluences he  is  likely  to  be  slow  and 
stupid  at  school,  and  unpopular  alike 
with  teachers  and  fellow-pupils. 

By  far  the  most  important  evils, 
however,  are  those  which  arise  from 
the  mouth  breathing  habit.  As  has 
been  said  before,  the  air  is  not  prop- 
erly prepared  to  enter  the  lungs.  For 


good  reasons,  also,  a  supply  of  air 
far  less  in  amount  than  is  required 
is,  in  many  cases,  inhaled.  The 
child  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  usual 
proportion  of  oxygen  demanded  by 
nature.  The  results  of  this  are  most 
disastrous.  Moreover,  the  nose  it- 
self, from  disuse,  is  improperly  de- 
veloped. 

The  outgrowth  of  these  primary 
results    of    mouth    breathing    is  a 
somewhat  startling  list  of  accidents, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  ex- 
planation of  them:  ist.  The  air  not 
having  been  suitably  prepared  for 
the  lungs,  the  latter  are  unduly  irri- 
tated.  The  result  is  made  evident  in 
the  attacks  of  bronchitis  from  which 
these  patients  commonly  suffer.  2nd. 
The  fact  that  the  air  supply  is  di- 
mi»ished  will  account  for  the  next 
train  of  evils.    By  reason  of  this  the 
blood  is  not  properly  oxygenated 
and  the  whole  being  suffers  in  con- 
sequence.  The   child   is   pale  and 
bloodless  looking.     His  growth  is 
retarded,  just  as  that  of  any  other 
animal  would  be  under  similar  con- 
ditions.   His  chest  is  narrow  and 
contracted,   and    he    is   apt  to  be 
"pigeon  breasted."    He  is  far  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs  than  one  whose  chest  has  been 
naturally  developed,  and  when  at- 
tacked the  chances  of  his  recovery 
are  decidedly  lessened.    3d.  The  ef- 
fect of  disuse  upon  the  nose  is  to 
deform  it,  both  outside  and  in,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  troubles  in 
after  life  of  a  most  annoying  nature, 
in  addition  to  which  should  be  men- 
tioned catarrh  and  loss  of  the  senses 
of  smell  and  taste. 

Thus,    while   the   child   has  been 
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waiting  to  outgrow  his  adenoid 
hypertrophy,  more  or  less  of  the 
above  troubles,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  all  of  them,  have  been  afflict- 
ing him,  each  one  growing  and  in- 
creasing, and  becoming  every  day 
more  deeply  seated  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  remove.  And  what  is  the 
ultimate  result?  If  attacked  by 
diphtheria  or  by  scarlet  fever  with 
throat  symptoms,  these  children 
often  die,  because  of  the  greater  se- 
verity of  the  disease,  the  greater  diffi- 
culty in  treating  it,  and  of  the  feeble 
and  debilitated  condition  of  the 
patient.  For  such  a  patient  with 
weak  lungs  cannot  have  a  strong 
heart,  and  without  a  strong  heart  the 
above  mentioned  diseases  are  apt  to 
be  more  than  a  match  for  him.  Wait- 
ing, therefore,  has  cost  him  his  life. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  escaped  with  his  life  and  has 
grown  to  manhood.  If  what  has 
been  said  already  about  the  perma- 
nent results  of  adenoid  hypertrophy 
be  true,  he  has  paid  dearly  for  the 
experiment.  And  how  foolish  that 
he  should  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  all  this,  when  by  simple  means 
the  whole  trouble  might  have  been 
relieved,  in  the  space  of  a  few  min- 
utes, once  and  for  all. 

This  is  no  new  field,  but  one  which 
is  now  illuminated  by  the  experience 
of  years.  Such  cases  are  not  rare. 
They  are  so  common  that  ample  op- 
portunity has  been  given  us  to  study 
them.  And  with  what  result  ?  First, 
they  never  entirely  recover  without 
some  aid  from  the  physician ;  sec- 
ond, we  know  that  the  means  neces- 
sary to  cure  them,  if  properly  em- 


ployed, are  absolutely  safe;  third, 
that  the  removal  of  the  local  trouble- 
is  speedily  followed  by  improvement 
in  every  particular.  The  writer  has 
more  than  once  seen  serious  deaf- 
ness disappear  within  a  few  days  of 
the  removal  of  the  growth.  He  has 
frequently  known  a  child  who  had 
always  snored  at  night  and  whose 
sleep  had  been  disturbed  by  intense 
restlessness  and  startling  dreams, 
rest  in  perfect  peace  and  quietude 
the  very  night  following  the  appli- 
cation of  relief.  He  has  seen  the 
puny,  dull,  nervous  child,  who  had 
been  the  butt  of  the  school,  suddenly 
take  place  with  the  brightest  and 
most  intelligent  of  his  class,  while 
as  to  the  matter  of  physical  develop- 
ment, the  rapidity  with  which  the 
child  will  grow  is,  in  some  instances, 
astonishing.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  child  of  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years,  whose  development  is  that  of 
one  several  years  younger,  to  sud- 
denly take  on  such  rapidity,  of 
growth  after  his  throat  troubles 
have  been  relieved  that  within  a 
year  he  wdl  have  attained  the  aver- 
age size  of  one  of  his  years. 

To  suppose  that  the  child  will  out- 
grow adenoid  hypertrophy  is  to 
make  an  inexcusable  if  not  a  fatal 
mistake.  Adenoid  hypertrophy  will 
not  be  outgrown,  and,  even  if  it 
were,  the  troubles  of  which  it  is  the 
direct  and  indirect  cause  are  too  seri- 
ous to  allow  us  for  a  moment  to  leave 
the  child  to  his  fate.  Such  cases  should 
be  treated  at  once,  and  the  earlier  the 
better,  so  long  as  under  the  influence 
of  the  disease  the  patient  is  liable  to 
present  or  prospective  injury. 
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Otitis. 

This  disease,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  ear.  It  may 
show  itself  in  any  one  of  several  dif- 
ferent forms.  Thus,  we  may  have  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  parts  near 
the  drum  of  the  ear,  due  to  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  pharynx  extending  up 
the  tube  which  leads  from  the  pharynx 
to  the  ear  and  causing  what  is  com- 
monly called  "earache."  This  may  be 
a  simple  inflammation,  lasting  but  a 
few  hours  and  soon  subsiding,  or  it 
may  go  on  to  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess inside  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

The  latter  condition  is  not  only  ex- 
cessively painful,  but  very  dangerous, 
and  has  cost  many  a  patient  his  life. 
Such  attacks  of  earache  are  generally 
caused  by  the  presence  in  the  pharynx 
of  the  enlarged  adenoids  described  in 
the  preceding  section,  which,  becom- 
ing inflamed  from  catching  cold,  set 
up  an  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  of 
the  tube  leading  to  the  ear,  and  finally 
of  the  ear  itself. 

The  history  of  such  a  case  is,  in 
short,  that  the  child  contracts  a  cold 
from  some  slight  exposure.  There  is 
a  little  sore  throat.  The  following 
evening  he  complains  of  pain  in  the 
ear,  and  passes  a  night  of  pain,  in  some 
instances  of  intense  suffering.  In  the 
course  of  time  pus  suddenly  appears 
in  the  outer  canal  of  the  ear  and  the 
pain  is  relieved.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  abscess 
has  caused  the  suffering,  and  that 
finally  the  strain  upon  the  drum  mem- 
brane has  become  so  great  that  it  has 
given  way  and  the  abscess  has  emptied 
itself  through  the  opening  thus  made. 
This  opening  may  heal  of  itself,  and  in 
healing  become  entirely  closed.  Very 


often,  however,  it  remains  open,  a 
permanent  deformity  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  almost  invariably  a  cause 
of  loss  of  hearing.  Such  attacks  may 
occur  again  and  again.  'Some  chil- 
dren may  have  several  in  the  course 
of  the  same  winter.  Occasionally  the 
child  will  hardly  have  recovered  from 
one  before  another  will  appear.  The 
effect  upon  his  general  health  may 
readily  be  imagined. 

In  the  other  class  of  cases  the  in- 
flammation of  the  ear  becomes  chronic. 
Such  cases  are  often  the  result  of  the 
repeated  acute  attacks  first  described. 
In  them  there  is  a  constant  discharge 
from  the  ear.  This  discharge  is  ex- 
tremely offensive,  and  sometimes  pro- 
fuse. The  hearing  in  the  affected  ear 
may  be  entirely  lost;  it  is  always  more 
or  less  impaired.  The  child  is  sub- 
ject to  acute  attacks,  which,  added  to 
the  already  existing  chronic  disease, 
make  the  condition  one  of  exceptional 
painfulness  and  actual  danger.  Ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  to  the 
bony  structure  in  the  neighborhood 
gives  rise  to  serious  complications, 
and  these  may  finally  constitute  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  conditions 
with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  deal. 
The  tendency  of  inflammation  of 
the  ear  is  not  to  spontaneous  re- 
covery. 

The  child  will  not  outgrow  his  ear- 
ache, and  if  left  to  do  so,  the  conse- 
quences, as  has  been  suggested,  may 
be  most  serious.  Deafness,  frequently 
recurring  attacks  of  intense  pain,  the 
establishment  of  chronic  suppurative 
inflammation,  with  all  the  ills  which 
that  involves,  and  finally  death  itself, 
may  and  often  have  resulted  from  lack 
of  attention  to  these  difficulties.    In  the 
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light  of  our  present  knowledge  to 
neglect  an  earache  is  criminal.  Surely 
no  one  who  knew  the  means  of  relief 
now  at  hand  would  ever,  in  his  own 
person,  endure  the  agonies  of  such  a 
trouble,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  it 
would  be  outgrown ! 

Finally,  with  all  of  these  things — 
catarrh,  enlarged  tonsils,  enlargement 
of  the  adenoid  tissue  at  the  vault  of 
the  pharynx,  and  its  sequels,  inflam- 
mation of  the  ear — the  same  statement 
holds  true:  (1)  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  they  do  not  tend  to 
spontaneous  recovery;  (2)  that  their 
existence  often  gives  rise  to  other  evil 
conditions  infinitely  wore  than  them- 
selves;  (3)  that  these  conditions  may 
be  absolutely  removed  by  the  early 
cure  of  the  original  trouble,  and  (4) 


that  while  all  of  these  troubles  are 
most  difficult  to  relieve  after  the  pa- 
tient has  suffered  from  them  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  which,  taken  early, 
cannot  be  absolutely  and  radically 
cured.  The  time  for  their  treatment, 
therefore,  is  not  when  the  child  is 
grown,  or  half  grown,  but  at  the  very 
outset,  and  before  their  evil  results 
have  become  established.  It  is  im- 
possible to  lay  too  great  stress  upon 
this.  A  little  treatment,  judiciously 
applied  at  the  right  time,  may  rescue 
the  child  from  present  danger  and  also 
prevent  him  from  passing  a  lifetime 
of  suffering.  When  the  truth  of  this 
statement  is  thoroughly  understood, 
we  shall  hear  less  often  of  the  child 
being  left  to  outgrow  his  throat  trou- 
bles. 


Crying,  and  Its  Significance. 


When  Baby  is  cheerful  and  smiling 
he  is  one  of  the  sunbeams  that  bright- 
en the  home  and  gladden  the  hearts  of 
his  fond  parents.  But  when,  because 
of  one  or  more  of  the  thousand  un- 
natural shocks  to  which  his  delicate 
anatomy  is  heir,  he  gives  audible  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  in  language  be- 
coming his  age,  domestic  felicity 
taketh  to  itself  wings  and  vanisheth. 
Now,  what  can  be  more  annoying  in 
an  otherwise  happy  home  circle  than 
the  incessant  crying  of  an  infant? 
"What  makes  Baby  cry?"  is  a  very 
common  query.  It  is  sometimes  a  very 
simple  question  to  answer,  and  again 
it  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  which  the  phy- 


sician is  confronted,  and  one  that  may 
require  both  time  and  careful  observa- 
tion to  solve.  If  there  is  a  reason  for 
everything  under  the  sun,  Baby's  cry- 
ing cannot  be  considered  the  pro- 
verbial exception.  We  will  endeavor, 
therefore,  to  present  to  the  intelligent 
readers  of  Babyhood  a  few  brief  ob- 
servations on  the  significance  of  cry- 
ing in  early  life. 

When  an  infant  experiences  un- 
pleasant or  painful  sensations,  his 
natural  mode  of  expressing  his  feel- 
ings, to  which  are  added  various  mus- 
cular movements,  is  crying.  The  cry 
is  one  of  nature's  early  signals  that 
something  is  amiss  in  the  economy. 
The  gravity  of  the  trouble,  however, 
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cannot  always  be  estimated  by  the  ex- 
tent or  character  of  the  crying.  A 
child  may  cry  a  great  deal,  and  bit- 
terly, for  some  very  trivial  disturbance, 
mental  or  physical,  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  feeble  moan  or  the  absence  of 
the  cry  may  be  indicative  of  a  very 
serious  malady.  At  any  rate,  the  cry 
is  not  without  meaning,  and  some- 
times a  great  deal  depends  upon  its 
correct  interpretation.  Tears  are  not 
secreted  until  about  the  third  month. 
After  that  period  their  absence  in  cry- 
ing is  said  to  be  a  grave  symptom. 

The  first  act  an  infant  performs  on 
entering  the  world  is  to  fill  his  lungs 
with  air,  and  the  next  is  to  cry.  While 
crying  is  ordinarily  an  unwelcome 
sound,  it  is,  on  this  occasion,  hailed 
with  not  a  little  satisfaction  by  those 
in  attendance.  It  is  unmistakable 
proof  that  the  newcomer  is  alive  and 
breathing.  When  a  newborn  babe  ut- 
ters a  feeble  cry  or  moan  it  shows  that 
the  lungs  are  not  properly  expanding, 
either  from  deficient  vitality  or  some 
one  of  the  accidents  likely  to  occur  ar 
birth.  In  such  an  event  the  attendant 
has  recourse  to  measures  to  restore  the 
cry  and  increase  the  general  vigor.  It 
is  said  the  reason  for  a  newborn  in- 
fant's crying  is  the  shock  received  by 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  skin  by  the 
sudden  transition  from  a  temperature 
of  about  99  degrees  to  one  much  low- 
er, a  sensation  similar  to  what  an 
adult  experiences  in  taking  a  cold 
plunge  bath. 

Crying  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  one 
of  three  causes.  First,  actual  pain, 
as  in  colic,  inflammation  of  some  part, 
or  from  injury,  etc.  Second,  some  un- 
pleasant or  distressing  sensation,  not 
of  a  painful  nature,  as  hunger,  thirst. 


fright,  uncomfortable  arrangement  of 
clothing,  etc.   Third,  temper. 

Crying  from  Actual  Pain. 

The  cry  of  pain  will  vary  in  char- 
acter according  to  its  nature  and  lo- 
cation. In  older  children  and  adults 
development  and  education  have 
established,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
tolerance  of  pain.  The  infant,  how- 
ever, promptly  apprises  those 
around  him  of  his  aches. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  crying  is  intestinal  colic 
or  belly-ache.  It  is  due  to  the  dis- 
tension of  the  bowels  with  gas  that 
has  formed  from  the  fermentation 
of  undigested  food  or  to  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  some  portion 
of  the  intestinal  tube.  The  cry  is 
violent  and  paroxysmal  in  its  na- 
ture, and  is  accompanied  by  agita- 
tion of  the  body,  with  drawdng  up  of 
the  lower  limbs.  The  abdomen  is 
distended  and  may  be  hard,  and  re- 
sists the  pressure  of  the  hand,  but 
gentle  rubbing  with  the  warm  palm 
is  often  tolerated  and  seems  agree- 
able to  the  little  one. 

Closely  ailed  to  intestinal  colic  in 
the  character  of  the  crying  and  mus- 
cular movements  is  renal  colic.  This 
pain  is  caused  by  the  passage 
of  urinary  concretions,  popularly 
known  as  gravel,  along  the  narrow 
duct  that  conveys  the  urine  from 
the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  The  cry- 
ing of  infants  during  the  first  few 
days  of  life  is  not  infrequently  due 
to  this  form  of  colic,  instead  of  "wind 
colic,"  as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  pain  will  usually  cease  sud- 
denly with  the  expulsion  of  the 
offending  material,  and  an  examina- 
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tion  of  the  napkins  will  reveal  little 
red  streaks  of  a  sandy  deposit.  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  forms  of  colic  un- 
less the  urinary  secretion  is  care- 
fully examined  for  the  gritty  de- 
posit. Carminatives,  as  anise,  pep- 
permint or  fennel  tea,  afford  no  re- 
lief in  renal  colic.  To  prevent  the 
attack,  the  infant  should  be  given 
plenty  of  water  to  drink.  A  copious 
flow  of  water  through  the  kidneys 
dissolves  the  crystals  before  they 
can  pass  into  the  duct  and  give  rise 
to  pain. 

Earache  is  a  not  infrequent  cause 
of  crying.  An  infant  suffering  with 
an  acute  inflammation  of  the  ear 
will  scream  violently  and  continu- 
ously and  cannot  be  appeased.  If 
offered  the  breast,  he  will,  as  in  cry- 
ing from  any  severe  pain,  take  hold 
of  the  nipple  for  only  a  moment  and 
then  resume  his  crying.  He  will 
often  press  the  side  of  his  head 
against  his  mother's  breast  for  the 
slight  relief  afforded  by  its  warmth. 
He  may  now  and  then  carry  his 
hand  to  his  head  and  perhaps  to  the 
affected  ear.  The  crying  from  this 
cause  may  continue  for  two  or  three 
days  without  intermission  unless 
quieted  by  local  applicatons  or  the 
internal  administration  of  opiates. 
When  the  ear  begins  to  discharge 
there  is  immediate  relief.  It  is  so 
common  for  severe  and  unappeas- 
able screaming  to  be  caused  by  ear- 
ache that  in  such  an  event  the  ear 
should  always  be  thought  of  as, 
probably,  the  offending  organ. 

In  the  early  stage  of  bronchitis, 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  coughing 
is  attended  with  crying.    In  bron- 


chitis the  cry  is  indicative  of  a  vary- 
ing degree  of  soreness  behind  the 
breast  bone.  The  crying  follows  the 
coughing  spell. 

In  the  acute  stage  of  pleurisy 
there  is  a  sudden  sharp  cry  with 
each  attempt  at  coughing  and  a 
rather  abbreviated  moan — a  sort  of 
a  chopped  off  cry — with  each  act  of 
inspiration.  Pressure  on  the  ribs 
of  the  affected  side  will  cause  an 
outcry.  .  When  there  is  much  pneu- 
monia and  pleurisy  the  patient  mere- 
ly utters  a  short  sound — a  whisper- 
ed moan — with  each  respiration,  for 
there  is  such  a  pressing  demand  for 
air  that  he  cannot  spare  any  for  the 
purpose  of  crying,  and  will  conse- 
quently bear  considerable  discom- 
fort without  loud  complaint. 

Crying  when  anything  it  put  into 
the  mouth  usually  indicates  an  in- 
flammation of  some  part  of  that 
cavity,  or  diseased  teeth,  if  the  child 
be  old  enough  to  have  any. 

Crying  attending  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing generally  points  to  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  throat.  In 
mild  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  (the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe) the  cry  is  hoarse.  In  either 
false  croup  or  membranous  (diph- 
theritic) croup  the  cry  is  as  a  rule 
suppressed  and  breathing  is  of  a 
crowing  nature.  In  either  case  the 
patient  finds  only  time  to  breathe. 

Pain  in  the  head  will  often  elicit 
a  sudden,  sharp,  piercing  scream  of 
but  a  moment's  duration.  It  is 
called  the  hydrocephalic  cry,  and 
has  to  be  heard  but  once  to  be  re- 
membered. It  is  so  frequently  heard 
in  tubercular  and  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
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the  symptoms  of  meningeal  inflam- 
mation. It  usually  occurs  during 
sleep,  the  child  awakening  suddenly 
in  a  fright.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
fined exclusively  to  these  maladies. 

Crying  when  any  particular  part 
of  the  body,  as  an  arm,  hand,  leg  or 
foot,  is  moved,  is  suggestve  of  pain 
in  the  region  disturbed,  either  from 
injury  or  inflammation. 

In  aggravated  cases  of  rickets 
there  is  a  tenderness  of  the  bones, 
particularly  the  ribs,  so  that  pressure 
on  the  sides  of  the  chest,  as  in  lift- 
ing the  child,  will  cause  him  to  cry. 
Any  attempt  at  amusing  him  by 
dandling  or  anything  that  will 
necessitate  muscular  action  will 
elicit  an  outcry. 

Crying,  associated  with  the  act  of 
micturition,  is  generally  due  to 
some  trouble  in  the  genito-urinary 
region.  If  the  child  cry  before  uri- 
nating and  the  act  is  attended  with 
straining  efforts,  there  is  likely  to 
be  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
urine,  as  an  abnormal  narrowing  of 
the  outlet  or  the  presence  of  a  calculus 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  When 
crying  follows  emptying  the  blad- 
der, and  this  is  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals, there  is  probably  some  irri- 
tation or  inflammation  of  that  organ. 
A  child  that  is  suffering  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  genitals  may  cry  each 
time  urine  is  voided  from  the  smart- 
ing caused  by  the  contact  of  the 
urine. 

Babies  of  a  constipated  habit  often 
cry,  and  sometimes  very  bitterly, 
during  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
because  of  the  inordinate  distension 


of  the  anal  aperture.  In  some  cases, 
even  after  the  constipation  has  been 
corrected,  each  movement  of  the 
bowels  is  attended  with  severe  cry- 
ing. When  such  is  the  case  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  painful  fissure  of  the 
anus,  or  an  inflamed  patch  of  mu- 
cous membrane  within  the  rectum 
caused  by  the  previous  constipation. 
Such  a  conditon  will  require  the  at- 
tention of  the  family  physician. 

There  are  many  other  painful  af- 
fections that  have  crying  as  one  of 
their  symptoms,  which,  if  discussed 
here,  would  only  lead  to  confusion 
in  the  reader's  mind ;  for  instance, 
rheumatism,  deep-seated  abscess, 
bone  disease,  nervous  affections,  etc. 

Crying  from  Mere  Discomfort. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  rea- 
son for  a  child's  crying,  namely,  un- 
pleasant or  distressing  sensations 
not  of  a  painful  nature.  An  observ- 
ing mother  can  usually  distinguish 
between  a  painful  cry  and  one  not 
due  to  pain.  Generally  the  latter  is 
more  of  a  fretful  and  distressing  na- 
ture, but  often  assumes  the  decided 
character  observed  in  actual  suffer- 
ing. Babes  nearly  always  cry  when 
very  hungry,  and  mothers  more  of- 
ten attribute  crying  of  any  kind  to 
this  cause  than  to  anything  else. 
Consequently,  Baby  is  nursed  or  fed, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  perhaps  un- 
der the  soothing  influence  of  suck- 
ing, for  it  is  often  a  temporary  diver- 
sion, he  is  for  a  time  pacified. 

Frequent  repetitions  of  this  alter- 
nate crying  and  feeding  may  finally 
culminate  in  a  crisis  of  some  kind. 
The    impatient    and  unreasonable 
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mother  may  add  fuel  to  the  fire  by 
resorting  to  chastisement ;  or  the  ill- 
advised  mother  who  possesses  an 
unshaken  faith  in  the  virtues  of 
soothing  syrups  will  have  recourse 
to  the  opiate  bottle;  or  the  philo- 
sophical parent  who  does  not  care 
to  take  any  chances  on  uncertainties 
will  call  in  medical  aid  to  pour  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  maxim  that  when  a  crying 
baby  does  not  become  tranquil  after 
having  been  fed,  provided  there  is 
sufficient  nutriment  for  him,  it  is 
adequate  proof  that  something  be- 
sides hunger  is  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
quietude. 

Thirst  is  a  not  uncommon  cause 
of  crying.  In  hot  weather  quite  a 
little  water  is  removed  from  the 
body  by  perspiration.  Again,  fre- 
quent loose  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  drain  considerable  water 
from  the  system.  In  either  case  the 
child  is  liable  to  suffer  acutely,  as 
any  one  who  has  been  parched  with 
thirst  under  like  circumstances  can 
readily  conceive,  until  the  deficiency 
is  supplied.  And.  moreover,  filling 
the  stomach  with  milk  does  not  fully 
satisfy  the  intense  craving  for  water. 
But  quite  recently  a  little  one  that 
had  been  wailing  for  some  eight 
hours,  notwithstanding  various  at- 
tempts at  pacifying  her, was  brought 
to  us  for  advice.  A  careful  examina- 
tion revealed  nothing  but  a  dryness 
of  the  lips  and  mouth  to  account  for 
the  distressful  crying.  W e  gave  her 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  water, 
which  she  drank  with  avidity,  and 
the  look  on  her  face  plainly  said, 
"More."    After  drinking  five  ounces 


more  of  the  cool  water  she  laid  her 
head  on  her  mother's  bosom  and, 
with  a  grateful  grunt,  fell  asleep.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  the  mother, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  great 
many  mothers,  that  babies  ever 
needed  water  to  drink.  Now  Baby 
gets  her  daily  draught. 

When  an  infant  is  very  thirsty  the 
mouth  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  dry, 
and  he  may  be  observed  sucking  on 
his  lips.  The  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  thirst  may  be  but  symptoms  of 
some  ailment  from  which  the  little 
one  is  suffering,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  the  cause  of  his  fretting.  At  any 
rate,  a  little  fresh,  cool  water  put 
into  his  mouth  will  more  than  likely 
afford  some  relief  and  perhaps  put 
an  end  to  his  lamentation. 

Fright  is  sometimes  to  be  thought 
of  in  accounting  for  a  crying  spell. 
A  child  old  enough  to  establish  for 
himself  an  exclusive  "four  hundred" 
is  often  very  much  agitated  by 
strangers  who  attempt  familiarities 
or  even  enter  his  presence.  Strange 
sights  and  surroundings  may  start  a 
squall.  In  this  connection  we  are  re- 
minded of  a  little  eighteen-months- 
old  baby  who  was  tucked  away  in 
bed,  as  usual,  on$  evening,  and  who 
on  awakening  at  midnight  for  re- 
freshments began  a  most  terrific 
screaming.  Her  mother  found  her 
sitting  up  in  her  crib,  her  face  a  pic- 
ture of  terror  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
some  object  on  the  opposite  wall. 
Investigating  the  matter,  the  mother 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  child's 
agitation  to  be  a  long  white  gown 
that  had  been  hung  on  the  gas 
bracket  shortlv  after  the  child  had 
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fallen  asleep.  The  little  one,  on 
awakening,  was  confronted  with  this 
spectre-like  object  in  the  gloom  of 
the  night  light,  instead  of  the  usual 
objects  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed. It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
child  to  be  the  victim  of  some  horri- 
ble dream  and  wake  up  screaming 
with  the  night  terrors.  A  child 
whose  eyelids  are  heavy  with  sleep 
may  cry  mournfully  because  of  some 
hindrance  to  his  obtaining  nature's 
sweet  repose.  It  may  be  an  uneasy 
pallet,  an  uncomfortable  arrange- 
ment of  the  night  dress,  too  warm 
or  too  cold  an  apartment,  too  bright 
a  light  or  the  reverse,  unpleasant 
and  discordant  sounds,  disagreeable 
or  strange  company,  obnoxious 
odors,  or  some  apparently  insignifi- 
cant annoyance  to  his  delicate  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  when  Baby 
is  not  feeling  well  he  will  fret  and 
whine ;  although  he  may  not  be  suf- 
fering any  pain,  yet  there  may  be  that 
feeling  of  malaise  or  distressing  un- 
easiness which  even  adults  experi- 
ence from  both  slight  and  severe 
maladies. 

Crying  from  Temper. 

The  last  reason  for  a  child's  cry- 
ing is  temper.  A  brief  allusion  to 
this  part  of  the  subject  will  suffice. 
As  a  baby  grows  up  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pleasures  and  disappoint- 
ments that  enter  into  his  existence 
the  quality  of  his  disposition  be- 
comes more  and  more  discernible. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  recog- 
nize crying  due  to  temper.  If  a 
child  sets  up  a  howl  because  he  can- 
not get  the  moon  and  a  few  stars  for 
play-toys,  no  one  would,  through  a 


misinterpretation,  try  to  restore 
peace  by  the  application  of  a  mus- 
tard plaster  over  his  stomach.  No 
matter  how  amiable  a  child  may  be, 
there  will  be  occasional  outbreaks. 
The  only  children  we  ever  knew  who 
could  be  envied  a  disposition  unsus- 
ceptible of  ruffling  died  very  early 
in  life.  Heredity  and  education  are 
the  two  prime  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  or  bad  temper.  The 
hereditary  element  can  be  modified 
by  education,  but  the  education 
should  commence  some  years  before 
the  child  is  born. 

In  the  management  of  crying  from 
temper,  the  child  should  learn — and 
the  sooner  the  better — that  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  his  exhibitions. 
Gentle  measures  should,  if  possible, 
be  employed,  but  sometimes  it  may 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  discipline. 
In  punishing  a  child  the  parent 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  danger 
of  making  him  more  obdurate  in- 
stead of  reforming  him. 

In  conclusion,  when  the  cause  of 
a  child's  crying  cannot  at  once  be 
detected  and  remedied,  a  systematic 
investigation  should  be  instituted. 
Then,  if  the  crying  appears  to  be  due 
to  something  of  a  more  serious  na- 
ture than  an  attack  of  indigestion, 
the  advice  of  some  properly  qualified 
person  should  be  obtained.  Jump- 
ing the  baby  up  and  down  on  the 
knee,  or  swinging  him  through  the 
air,  or  slaughtering  some  operatic 
selection  for  his  benefit  are  diver- 
sions that  are  not  always  attended 
with  a  successful  issue.  The  com- 
mon and  unphilosophcal  practice  of 
stifling  a  child's  cry  with  narcotic 
cordials  or  soothing  syrups  cannot 
be  too  severely  deprecated. 
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Getting  the  Teeth — First  and  Second. 


In  previous  numbers  of  Babyhood 
the  matter  of  teething  has  been  dis- 
cussed ;  but  it  may  be  taken  up  again 
with  advantage,  especially  because 
from  letters  which  come  to  us  it  is 
evident  that  certain  special  informa- 
tion is  needed  and  that  some  of 
Babyhood's  statements  in  this  mat- 
ter have  been  misapprehended. 

The  teeth,  both  temporary  and 
permanent,  are  recognizable  in  the 
jaw  before  birth,  and  in  due  time 
are  developed  and  break  through  the 
gums.  The  time  of  this  eruption 
varies  considerably ;  but,  leaving  out 
exceptional  cases,  the  first  tooth  ap- 
pears between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eight  months,  and  the  average  time 
is  during  the  seventh  month,  say  at 
six  and  a  half  months,  provided  al- 
ways that  the  child  is  nursing  a 
healthy  breast. 

Ordinarily,  we  think,  the  process 
of  teething  in  such  a  child  is  prac- 
tically painless.  The  gums  are  not 
very  well  supplied  with  nerves  and 
are  not  very  sensitive.  It  hardly 
need  be  said  that  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  experiences  for  the 
mother  or  nurse  to  proudly  an- 
nounce, "Baby  has  a  tooth,"  no  pre- 
vious symptoms  having  heralded  it. 
And  so  for  tooth  after  tooth.  And 
such,  we  think,  both  from  personal  ob- 
servation and  from  the  reported  ex- 
perience of  careful  observers  with 
wide  opportunities,  is  the  usual  case 
in  healthy  children,  in  entirely  nor- 
mal circumstances.  This  process  be- 
gins, as  we  have  said,  during  the 
seventh  month,  and  is  usually  com- 


pleted for  the  set  of  twenty  tempo- 
rary teeth  by  the  age  of  two  and  one- 
half  years. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note 
certain  variations.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  if  a  child  is  partly  fed 
during  the  time  that  it  would  natur- 
ally be  nursed  the  teeth  appear  de- 
cidedly more  slowly  than  if  upon  the 
breast  exclusively;  or  that  if  it  be 
wholly  deprived  of  the  breast,  the 
delay  is  still  more  marked.  Whether 
or  not  the  retardation  has  any  rela- 
tion to  the  kind  of  food  given  (if  no 
rickets  be  developed),  we  are  unable 
to  say,  since  such  statistics  are  nec- 
essarily largely  gathered  at  dispen- 
saries, where  the  fed  children  receive 
about  the  same  food.  Another  great 
retarder  of  the  appearance  of  teeth 
is  the  constitutional  disorder  known 
as  rickets,  which  fact  is  quite  in  a 
line  with  the  foregoing,  as  rickets  is 
a  disease  especially  dependent  upon 
improper  nutrition.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider slow  teething  by  itself — i.  e.,  with 
no  other  symptom  of  rickets — as  evi- 
dence of  this  diseased  condition,  and 
especially  if  we  can  find  any  family 
peculiarity  as  to  late  teething.  These 
peculiarities  are  often  noticed,  both 
as  to  precocious  and  to  late  teething, 
in  several  generations.  Indeed,  we 
may  mention,  although  not  bearing 
precisely  on  the  question,  a  family 
under  our  observation  in  which  three 
generations  have  supernumerary 
teeth. 

Now,  the  question  comes  up:  If 
the  process  of  teething  is  not  only  a 
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natural  one.  but  such  an  easy  one 
as  we  have  described  it,  why  is  it 
that  we  hear  so  much  of  the  disor- 
ders of  teething,  or  of  disorders  from 
teething?  As  the  readers  of  Baby- 
hood well  know,  there  has  been  of 
recent  years  a  great  change  in  the 
views  of  medical  men  best  qualified 
to  speak  regarding  the  effects  of  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth  upon  the  health 
of  young  children.  Formerly  a  very 
long  list  of  affections,  some  very 
grave,  were  attributed  to  teething. 
To-day — in  America,  at  least — they 
are  practically  ignored  by  many  of 
the  best-known  authorities.  The  lat- 
ter may  be  too  sweeping  in  their 
skepticism,  but  the  old  view  was  cer- 
tainly a  greatly  exaggerated  one. 
The  period  of  dentition  covered 
about  two  years,  and  during  all  this 
time  some  tooth  might  be  evidently, 
or  presumably,  in  process  of  erup- 
tion. Hence,  any  disease,  not  con- 
tagious, that  appeared  during  the 
two  years  was  considered  as  possibly 
or  probably  due  to  teething.  With 
the  more  scientific  study  of  these 
diseases,  other  and  much  more  prob- 
able causes  have  been  found  to  exist 
for  each  and  all  of  them,  and  teeth- 
ing has  been  finally  put  back  into 
the  position  merely  of  a  contributory 
cause. 

We  should  remark  that  it  is  not 
an  idle  difference,  or  one  of  only 
scientific  interest,  whether  teething  is 
or  is  not  the  cause  of  the  many 
things  attributed  to  it.  It  would  be 
of  little  matter  if  these  ailments  were 
treated  just  the  same,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  supposed  cause.  But, 
unfortunately,  even  some  physcians 
seem   to   have   made  "teething"  a 


cloak  for  unsatisfactory  or  incom- 
plete diagnosis,  and  also  a  reason 
for  a  dilatory  mode  of  treatment, 
while  awaiting  the  termination  of 
the  activity  of  a  supposed  cause.  It 
is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  pneumo- 
nia, especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lung,  overlooked,  because  the 
teething  had  been  supposed  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  symptoms  the  child 
manifested. 

Still  further  mischief  arises  from 
popular  misconception  on  this  point, 
and  even  without  medical  aid  a  diag- 
nosis of  teething  is  made,  and  then 
all  the  disturbance  of  the  child's 
health  is  assumed  to  be  explained, 
and,  still  wor-se,  to  be  unavoidable, 
because,  as  the  teeth  must  come, 
these  undesired  attendants  must  fol- 
low. A  great  deal  of  remediable  mis- 
ery is  allowed  to  continue,  and  often 
serious  risks  are  incurred,  through 
this  faulty  reasoning. 

Some  of  Babyhood's  correspond- 
ents, who  are  more  quick  than  accu- 
rate in  drawing  conclusions,  have 
written  us:  "I  know  Babyhood  does 
not  believe  that  teething  does  any 
harm,"  and  the  like.  Now,  this  is 
not  the  belief  of  Babyhood.  So  far 
as  the  Medical  Editor  understands, 
Babyhood  believes  that  the  effects 
of  teething  have  been  exceedingly 
exaggerated,  but  it  also  knows  that 
teething  does  sometimes  cause 
troubles,  as  we  shall  presently  men- 
tion in  detail.  But  the  point  Baby- 
hood has  always  tried  to  make,  be- 
cause it  is  the  practical  one  for  its 
readers,  is  that  disturbed  teething  or 
teething  attended  with  disorders  is 
not  healthy  teething.  Very  often  the 
diseased    condition    attributed  to 
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teething  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cause  of  the  difficult  dentition. 

Let  us  take  up  separately  some  of 
the  symptoms  most  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  teething  process. 
Drooling. 

This  is  due  to  the  development  of 
the  salivary  glands,  which  occurs  be- 
fore the  ordinary  time  of  teething. 
The  appearance  of  saliva,  probably 
because  it  is  a  mouth  symptom,  has 
been  interpreted  as  a  herald  of  a 
coming  tooth,  and  mothers  who  rely 
upon  it  often  have  their  expectations 
disappointed  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
probably  true  that  teething  increases 
the  amount  of  saliva  temporarily. 
More  than  this  can  hardly  be  said. 
Pain,  Tenderness  and  Swelling. 

As  we  have  said,  in  the  normal 
process  the  gum  is  swollen  before 
the  coming  tooth  and  is  usually 
somewhat  reddened,  but  is  not  par- 
ticularly painful.  The  kind  of  irri- 
tation seems  to  be  not  so  much  a 
tenderness  as  one  which  leads  the 
child  to  bite.  But  sometimes  there 
is  evidently  pain  in  the  gum  and 
there  is  considerable  heat  and  swell- 
ing, which  may  be  relieved  by  lanc- 
ing; and  (in  poorly  nourished  cases 
especially)  there  is  rarely  some  ul- 
ceration in  the  mouth.  This  latter, 
however,  as  well  as  sore  throat,  oc- 
curring during  teething,  can  be  quite 
as  well  explained  in  another  way.  If 
there  is  pain  enough  to  disturb  sleep 
or  to  make  the  waking  hours  uncom- 
fortable, a  state  of  nervous  irritabil- 
ity, usually  manifested  by  fretful- 
ness,  is  likely  to  follow.  But  we  can- 
not consider  even  these  mild  disturb- 
ances as  normal. 


Diarrhoea  and   Digestive  Troubles. 

The  connection  between  teething 
and  diarrhoea  has  been  considered 
until  of  recent  years  as  beyond  ques- 
tion. But  even  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful. For  ourselves,  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  theoreticallv  in  suppos- 
ing that  painful  teething  might  upset 
the  digestion,  just  as  in  nervous 
older  children  and  adults  we  see  ex- 
citement and  mental  anxiety  produce 
like  results.  But  actually,  the  more 
the  cases  are  examined  the  less  cer- 
tain is  the  relation  of  the  bowel 
trouble  to  the  supposed  cause.  Here 
again  developments  in  the  digestive 
organs  may  have  an  influence,  and 
the  effect  of  heat,  either  directly 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  child 
or  by  injuring  food,  is  shown  by  the 
prevalence  of  these  diseases  in  sum- 
mer. If  children  are  artificially  fed, 
the  greater  prevalence  of  bowel 
troubles  in  hot  weather  is  very  re- 
markable. This  and  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  proper  preparation  of 
food  (sterilization,  etc.)  leave  little 
doubt  that  much,  indeed  most,  of 
the  "teething  diarrhoea''  is  due  to  im- 
proper food.  The  exaggerated  ter- 
ror of  the  "second  summer"  and  the 
evil  repute  of  the  "stomach  teeth" 
(lower  canines)  arise  from  the  same 
cause.  We  have  heard  one  mother 
congratulate  another,  "You'll  have 
no  trouble  with  that  baby — his  sec- 
ond summer  will  come  in  winter;" 
meaning  that  the  eruption  of  the  first 
molars,  and  especially  of  the  ca- 
nines, would  occur  in  cold  weather. 
Xow,  if  the  teeth  were  responsible 
for  the  disturbance  of  the  digestion, 
season  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence.   The  troubles  attending  the 
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eruption  of  the  canines  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  child  is  already 
weaned,  and  among  the  poor  is  given 
or  helps  itself  to  adult  food,  among 
the  comfortable  classes  is  fed  as  un- 
wisely, or  at  best  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  all  sorts  of  random  experi- 
ments in  feeding. 

Skin  Eruptions, 

notably  eczema,  if  the  tendency 
thereto  exists,  may  be  excited  by 
teething,  if  the  latter  be  in  any  way 
difficult.  The  teething,  however, 
must  be  considered  only  as  the  ex- 
citing or  an  aggravating  cause. 
Cough 

sometimes  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
nervous  irritation  of  teething,  and 
that  variety  of  spasmodic  croup 
which  is  known  as  child-crowing  or 
laryngismus  stridulus  has  been  at- 
tributed to  this  cause.  But  now  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  de- 
pends not  upon  the  teething,  but 
upon  the  rickety  condition  which 
also  causes  the  difficult  teething, 
both  the  manifestations  being  due  to 
one  cause. 

Other  nervous  manifestations 
have  been  the  most  dreaded  of  all 
the  supposed  results  of  teething, 
such  as 

Paralysis  and  Convulsions. 

Until  quite  recently  that  form  of 
paralysis  which  especially  affects  in- 
fants and  young  children,  and  which 
is  usually  called  "infantile  paraly- 
sis," was  called  "dental  paralysis." 
Now  that  the  disease  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  and  its  cause  in  the 
spinal  cord  known,  all  that  can  be 
said  of  this  name  is  that  the  irritation 


of  the  nervous  system,  when  teeth- 
ing is  hard,  favors,  although  it  prob- 
ably never  directly  produces,  the 
disease. 

As  to  the  connection  between  con- 
vulsions and  teething,  this  should  be 
said :  Some  authorities  believe  the 
latter  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  for- 
mer; others  again,  of  equal  emi- 
nence, doubt  the  cause  altogether  ex- 
cept as  a  contributing  one.  The  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  this :  A  child  while 
teething  has  a  convulsion.  One  per- 
son at  once  says,  "That's  from  the 
teeth" ;  another,  more  cautious  or 
more  skeptical,  says,  "Let's  see  how 
is  its  condition  otherwise,"  and  find- 
ing an  undigested  mass  in  its  stom- 
ach or  bowels,  thinks  the  latter  the 
true  cause.  Or  he  finds  other  well 
recognized  causes  to  be  present. 
After  all,  there  remain  some  cases 
in  which  it  really  seems  that  the  only 
active  cause  is  the  irritation  of  teeth- 
ing, and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  sometimes  be  such.  But 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
convulsions  nearly  always  occur  in 
children  who  have  for  some  reason 
a  predisposition  thereto. 

We  have  gone  thus  in  detail  over 
many  of  the  disorders  most  com- 
monly supposed  to  depend  upon 
teething  because  the  current  opinion 
of  special  students  of  children's  dis- 
eases differs  so  widely  from  popular 
belief,  and  because  we  wish  to  make 
it  clear  why  we  urge  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  to  always  bear  in  mind 
that  while  certain  symptoms  may 
be  due  to  teething,  they  are  at  least 
as  likely  to  be  due  to  something  else, 
and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  take  dis- 
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orders  occurring  during  the  period 
of  dentition  as  if  they  were  matters 
of  course. 

The  secondary  or  permanent  teeth 
begin  to  appear  at  the  sixth  year, 
the  first  (permanent)  molars  coming 
first.  It  is  rather  odd  that  many  in- 
telligent persons  do  not  know,  or  at 
least  practically  do  not  consider,  that 
these  molars  are  members  of  the  per- 
manent set.  They  not  infrequently 
treat  the  '"six-year-old  teeth"  as  if 
they  were  only  temporary  and  of 

Nursery  Helps 

An  English  Nursery  Rug. 

My  nursery  rug,  which  came  from 
England,  is  unlike  any  I  have  seen 
here.  The  material  is  a  heavy  gray 
felting,  much  coarser  and  thicker 
than  our  common  felting.  It  is  two 
yards  square,  and  scattered  all  over 
it  at  irregular  intervals  are  animals 
of  various  kinds — birds,  rabbits, 
foxes,  deer,  etc. — roughly  outlined 
in  coarse  crewels  of  bright  colors. 
The  edge  of  the  rug  is  buttonholed 
with  the  crewels.  No  attempt  is 
made  at  proper  coloring  or  relative 
size  of  the  animals,  as  a  blue  robin 
peacefully  perches  near  a  green  goat 
of  equal  height,  but  the  whole  effect 
is  very  pretty  and  pleasing.  Already 
my  boy  puts  his  finger  on  the  yel- 
low oriole  and  says  "da,"  though 
his  natural  history  study  has  pro- 
gressed no  further  than  this  attrac- 
tion to  the  brightest  color.  But  I 
look  forward  to  infinite  diversion  for 
him  when  he  can  know  the  animals 
and  have  stories  told  him  about 
them. 


little  account.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  every  tooth  in  a  child's 
mouth  beyond  the  twenty  which 
come  during  its  first  two  and  a  half 
or  three  years  have  "come  to  stay." 

Fewer  ailments  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  second  dentition  than  to 
the  first,  but  these  few  are  open  to 
the  same  doubts.  The  only  troubles 
which  we  personally  have  been  con- 
vinced of  have  been  some  forms  of 
nervous  irritation  due  to  the  discom- 
fort which  is  sometimes  present. 

and  Novelties. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  mother 
whose  busy  fingers  can  find  no  time 
for  even  "quick"  embroidery  an  easy 
and  pleasant  way  to  procure  such  a 
rug.  A  heavy  gray  blanket  might 
very  well  be  substituted  for  the 
English  felting  by  cutting  off  the 
borders.  Then  if  one's  own  hand  is 
not  sufficiently  expert  to  draw  on 
the  animals  in  colored  chalk,  have 
the  rug  stamped.  Provide  a  quan- 
tity of  crewels  or  worsted,  though 
the  former  is  preferable. 

And  now  you  are  ready  for  the 
working.  Whenever  a  friend  runs 
in  to  see  the  baby,  bring  out  the 
rug ;  invite  her  to  take  off  her  gloves 
and  work  a  bird  or  a  cat.  She  will 
do  it  in  a  few  minutes  while  you  are 
talking,  and  then  to  aid  your  mem- 
ory have  her  run  her  initials  on  the 
wrong  side.  Your  friends  will  soon 
become  interested  in  the  growth  of 
your  menagerie,  and  how  much 
pleasure  the  baby  will  have  when  he 
is  old  enough  to  pick  out  Aunt  An- 
nie's rabbit,  Cousin  Kate's  peacock, 
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and  so  on !  Don't  yon  remember 
when  a  little  girl  sleeping  under 
grandmother's  patchwork  quilt,  and 
being  told  the  history  of  each  scrap 
when  von  awoke  in  the  morning? 
So  1  think  baby  will  enjoy  his  rug 
more  if  many  friends  join  in  the 
making.  H.  M. 

A  Baby  Basket. 

The  frame  is  about  two  feet  high, 
containing  two  baskets,  which  are 
too  pretty  to  be  covered  with  the 
itsual  frill.  Over  the  bottom  of 
each  basket  are  laid  two  thicknesses 
of  cotton-wadding,  with  a  little  sa- 
chet powder  sprinkled  between 
them ;  then  sides  and  bottom  are 
covered  with  fine  light  blue  silesia, 
put  on  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and 
the  bottom  is  again  covered  with  a 

The  Mothers 

The  Earliest  Recollections. 

I  am  going  to  submit  a  long- 
vexed  question  of  mine  to  the  as- 
sembled Parliament  in  hopes  that 
older  and  wiser  heads  can  throw 
some  light  upon  the  subject.  To  the 
students  of  baby  nature,  as  we 
mothers  aim  and  profess  to  be,  it  is 
always  a  query  when  memory  be- 
gins to  fill  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
baby  brain  with  impressions  for  fu- 
ture reference.  I  have  a  dear  friend 
whose  husband  was  recently  called 
away  from  her  by  an  All-Wise 
Father.  Her  comfort  lies  in  the  lit- 
tle daughter,  a  trifle  over  two  years 
old,  and  it  is  her  constant  hope  that 
the  baby  may  never  forget  the  dear 
father,  whose  name  she  was  just  be- 


smooth  piece  of  fine  muslin.  A  strip  of 
the  muslin,  somewhat  wider  than  the 
depth  of  the  basket,  and  edged  on 
both  sides  with  very  fine  Torchon 
lace,  is  then  shirred  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  sides,  leaving  an  inch 
ruffle  standing  above  the  upper 
edge.  In  the  upper  basket  are  three 
straw  pockets,  two  seven  inches 
long  at  the  sides  and  a  shorter  one 
at  the  end,  fastened  by  pale  blue 
satin  ribbon,  which  is  first  firmly 
sewed  to  the  sides  of  the  basket, 
then  has  its  ends  brought  through 
holes  in  the  back  of  the  pocket  and 
is  tied  in  pretty  bows  on  the  inside. 
At  the  other  end  is  a  square  pin- 
cushion, covered  with  the  silesia  and 
muslin,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  fur- 
ther ornamented  by  a  bow  of  wider 
satin  ribbon  on  one  corner.      F.  R. 

Parliament. 

ginning  to  lisp.  She  speaks  of  him 
constantly  to  the  little  one,  has  his 
pictured  face  ever  before  her,  and 
tries  in  every  way  to  strengthen  and 
deepen  any  impressions  that  may 
have  been  made  on  the  baby  brain. 
Now,  my  question  is :  Will  she  suc- 
ceed? Will  not  the  little  one,  as 
the  years  go  by,  fancy  that  she  re- 
members the  reality  when  it  is  only 
the  constantly  repeated  incident  she 
recalls  that,  by  repetition,  has  be- 
come a  part  of  her  memory?  Or 
will  the  confused  events  of  the  past 
year  gradually  straighten  them- 
selves clearly  in  the  tiny  mind,  so 
sensitive  to  all  impressions? 

It  naturally  depends  much  on  the 
child,  I  am  sure,  just  as  impressions 
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made  on  individuals  differ  in 
strength  and  lastingness.  There  is  a 
little  incident,  I  well  remember,  of 
my  early  childhood,  being  seated  on 
the  back  of  an  old,  gray  horse,  as 
my  father  carefully  held  me  and 
walked  by  my  side  in  front  of  a 
porch,  full  of  admiring  relatives.  In 
comparing  events  and  dates,  I  must 
have  been  less  than  two  years  old 
at  the  time,  but  the  incident  stands 
out  clearly  in  my  mind,  while  I  have 
no  shade  of  recollection  for  my 
grandfather,  who  died  when  I  was 
slightly  older,  and  whom  I  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  remember. 

My  friend's  little  daughter  speaks 
of  her  father  as  being  "up  in  de  sky 
wif  Dod,"  and  seems  to  realize  that 
the  separation  is  bodily,  not  entirely 
spiritual.  But  may  it  be  possible 
that  this  little  maiden  can  fill  out, 
perhaps,  her  allotted  span  of  three- 
score-and-ten,  and  still  bear  a  mem- 
ory of  the  dear  father  she  loved  so 
well  in  her  babv  davs?       ■   B.  H. 


Music  in  the  Home. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
mothers  to  the  importance  of  music 
in  the  home.  Busy  mothers  are  too 
apt  to  "hush"  their  children  when 
they  sing  or  whistle.  It  is  just  as 
natural  for  some  children  to  sing  as 
it  is  for  the  birds,  and  it  seems  to 
me  almost  wicked  to  hush  their  lit- 
tle voices.  To  be  sure,  one  does  get 
tired  of  hearing  street  songs  all  the 
time,  but  we  should  have  patience  and 
te^eh  the  little  ones  other  songs,  with 
pretty  airs  and  easy  words ;  then  they 
will  soon  stop  the  street  music. 

I  know  of  a  mother  who  has  kept 


her  children  in  the  kindergarten  un- 
til they  were  nine  years  old  merely 
to  have  them  learn  the  attractive 
songs  which  are  taught  there.  These 
children  go  to  a  primary  school  in 
the  afternoon.  This  mother  will 
not  engage  a  nurse-maid  who  cannot 
sing  and  read ;  yet  she  says  her  chil- 
dren are  not  naturally  musical,  and 
one  of  them  cannot  sing  a  note  cor- 
rectly, but  she  allows  him  to  think 
that  he  can,  because  he  truly  loves 
music,  and  some  day  he  may  learn. 
They  have  no  piano  in  the  house,  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  one,  and 
cannot  spare  the  funds  necessary  to 
employ  a  music  teacher.  Neither 
father  nor  mother  can  play  on  any 
musical  instrument;  yet,  should  you 
listen  some  rainy  day  at  the  nursery 
door,  you  would  say,  "Oh !  what  a 
musical  family ;  how  well  those  lit- 
tle children  sing."  Yes,  they  sing 
from  their  hearts,  because  they  are 
happy,  and  because  they  have  never 
been  "hushed  up."  When  they  at- 
tempted a  new  song  they  were  en- 
couraged, and  so  were  kept  bright 
and  pleasant  by  music.  If  the  baby 
falls,  they  do  not  allow  it  to  cry,  bug 
pick  it  up  and  sing  to  it.  When 
the  tired  little  feet  come  pattering 
in.  after  a  long  day's  run,  mamma 
or  nurse  washes  the  little  faces  and 
hands,  and  they  all  sit  down  and 
sing  sweet  songs  together,  while 
waiting  for  their  supper. 

When  these  children  are  men  and 
women,  how  pleasant  it  will  be  for 
them  fo  remember  their  nursery 
songs.  Rich  and  poor  should  have 
music  in  their  homes;  it  is  a  great 
safeguard  against  much  that  is  evil. 
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We  do  not  need  to  be  skilled  musi- 
cians in  order  to  make  children 
happy.  H.  A.  L. 


Baby's  Language. 

Often  in  literature  are  the  children 
of  well-educated  and  well-bred  par- 
ents represented  as  using  the  most 
incorrect  language  possible,  and  so 
frequently  does  one  come  across 
similar  instances  in  real  life  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  ungrammatical 
speech  must  be  a  positive  necessity 
to  a  young  child.  Why  it  should  be 
so  is  a  mystery  no  one  has  seen  fit  to 
explain,  but  it  may  be  briefly  ac- 
counted for  in  one  word :  training ; 
or,  rather,  a  lack  of  it. 

A  little  child  can  be  taught  to 
speak  correctly  from  his  first  sweet 
lisping  speech.  True,  no  one  would 
expect  a  baby  to  properly  pronounce 
his  words,  any  more  than  one  would 
expect  him  to  run  before  he  had 
learned  to  walk,  but  he  ma}'  be 
taught  to  speak  grammatically  from 
the  beginning  if  each  little  mistake 
be  quietly  and  assiduously  corrected 
when  made,  and  the  child  required 
to  repeat  his  speech  correctly;  and 
this  may  be  done  in  such  a  bright, 
pleasant  way  that  the  little  one  finds 
it  charming  play. 

Many  well-meaning  parents  fall 
into  the  grievous  mistake  of  allow- 
ing a  very  small  child  to  make  use  of 
slang  words  and  phrases,  under  the 
impression  that  they  sound  ex- 
tremely smart ;  after  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  very  speeches  they  have 
taken  pride  in  may  cause  them  to 
blush  with  shame  and  pain.  Not  one 
objectionable   word   should   be  al- 


lowed to  pass  a  baby's  lips;  he 
should  be  taught  the  purest  English, 
and  given  the  most  refined  forms  of 
speech  from  his  first  efforts,  and 
such  a  method  will  give  a  mother 
great  reason  to  rejoice,  not  only  for 
her  child's  sake  (to  whom  the  habit 
of  correct  speech  so  early  acquired 
will  prove  a  life-long  advantage), 
but  for  her  own,  as  she  will  not  need 
to  correct  the  little  one  at  all  after 
a  while,  where  the  average  child  re- 
quires correction  fifty  times. 

Children  should  be  taught  from  in- 
fancy to  refrain  from  unrefined  speech 
or  action  ;  or,  if  unable  to  feign  un- 
consciousness, to  pass  by  everything 
of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  others  in 
dignified  silence.  S.  M.  N. 


A  Unique  Experience. 

A  writer  on  "Truthfulness"  in  a 
recent  number  leads  me  to  relate  an 
experience  with  our  little  daughter, 
which  furnishes  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  teaching  one  child  to  be 
truthful  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
writer. 

Until  she  was  past  four  years  old 
our  girl  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  a  lie.  I  was  her  nurse,  and  never 
left  her  in  the  care  of  any  one  ex- 
cept her  papa  or  auntie,  who,  like 
myself,  endeavored  to  be  "an  object 
lesson  of  truthfulness"  for  her  in 
word  and  act.  When  little  ones 
came  to  see  her  I  had  them  play 
about  the  rooms  where  T  was  at 
work,  or  I  went  with  them  out  of 
doors,  where  T  could  watch  over 
them  and  direct  their  sports.  So  long 
as  no  incident  occurred  to  give  an 
idea  of  a  lie  I  purposely  avoided  the 
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subject.  Until  some  occurrence 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  explain 
to  her  I  did  not  want  her  to  know 
that  there  was  any  other  way  than  to 
tell  the  truth. 

She  was  a  child  of  strong  imag- 
ination, as  was  evidenced  by  the  cre- 
ation of  imaginary  playmates  when  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  old,  and 
when  she  had  never  heard  of  fays, 
fairies,  or  other  fancied  creatures. 
"Sleek  and  Slell"  were  children  of 
her  fancy,  and  boon  companions 
with  whom  she  spent  many  happy 
hours.  These  children  were  endowed 
with  wondrous  powers,  and  their 
achievements  stopped  only  at  the 
bounds  of  imagination.  Jules  Verne's 
travelers  were  outdone ;  for  Sleek 
and  Slell  went  to  the  stars  or  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  came  safely 
back  without  the  tedious  details  of 
scientific  calculations  or  climatic  dis- 
asters. 

I  did  not  try  to  check  her  flights 
of  imagination  with  Sleek  and  Slell ; 
but  I  pointed  out  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  her  real  playmates, 
and  I  think  that  the  distinction  was 
clear  to  her,  for  she  never  attributed 
fanciful  qualities  to  the  real  beings, 
and  she  remained  strictly  truthful 
about  real  occurrences  until  she 
found  out  what  a  lie  was :  then  she 
experimented  for  herself. 

She  got  her  first  idea  from  the 
storv  of  George  Washington  and  his 
little  hatchet,  and  a  revelation  came 
to  her  a  few  days  later  when  a  lit- 
tle acquaintance  told  a  lie  which 
duped  us  all  for  a  time,  and  filled 
us  with  astonishment  when  the  de- 
ception  was   discovered.     This  lie 


and  the  consequences  to  us  came  un- 
avoidably to  our  child's  knowledge, 
and  she  was  well  pleased  with  the 
whole  affair.  She  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  a  good  joke,  enjoyed  our  sur- 
prise, and  proceeded  at  once  to  tell 
astounding  lies  herself.  Auntie 
moralized  and  made  bold  to  say  that 
it  would  never  have  happened  if  I 
had  not  permitted  those  wild  stories 
about  "Sleek  and  Slell."  Papa  talked 
seriously  to  his  little  girl,  then 
sternly  as  the  days  went  by,  and 
told  her  that  he  would  have  to 
punish  her  if  the  habit  continued. 

I  counseled  patience  and  forbear- 
ance, and  was  firm  in  the  belief  that 
punishment  would  do  no  good,  and 
might  do  harm  by  causing  her  to  lie 
slyly ;  for  as  yet  there  had  been  no 
attempt  at  concealment,  though  she 
told  her  lies  with  such  earnestness 
and  apparent  candor  that  we  were 
often  deceived  by  them.  The  follow- 
ing will  serve  as  an  example  of  her 
stories :  She  came  from  the  vine- 
yard one  day  and  told  me  that  she 
had  found  a  bird's  nest,  locating  the 
place  and  describing  the  bird,  her  nest 
and  eggs  so  minutely  that  I  thought 
it  must  be  true,  and  when  a  close 
cross-examination  failed  to  change 
the  story,  I  was  convinced.  Investi- 
gation showed  me,  however,  that  the 
nest  was  not  there,  and  when  I  took 
the  child  to  task  for  the  story,  she 
said,  "Well,  I  thought  a  bird  might 
build  there  anyhow,  for  it  is  a  good 
place  for  a  nest !" 

She  had  never  been  a  hard  child 
to  govern,  and  was  very  fond  of  our 
approval :  but  lying  now  possessed 
a  strange  fascination  which  held  her 
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in  thrall  and  made  her,  for  a  time, 
reckless  of  consequences.  I  talked 
to  her  after  each  offence,  telling-  her 
how  badly  it  made  us  feel  to  have- 
our  darling-  tell  us  things  which 
were  not  true,  and  how  sorry  we 
were  that  we*  could  no  longer  be- 
lieve her.  I  told  her,  too,  that  her 
little  playmates  would  find  out  that 
she  lied,  just  as  we  had  done,  and 
that  they  would  not  love  her  as  they 
would  if  she  were  truthful. 

The  first  effect  of  this  was  to  re- 
mind her  to  lie  oftener  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  done.  But  1 
kept  steadily  to  my  purpose,  impres- 
sing her  with  the  consequences  of  a 
lie  and  emphasizing  the  great  neces- 
sity of  truthfulness,  and  after  a 
while  I  had  my  reward.  Her  stories 
became  less  frequent,  she  was  em- 
barrassed and  troubled  when  de- 
tected in  them,  and  after  a  period  of 
perhaps  three  months  they  ceased 
entirely.  Since  then  she  has  been 
truthful  as  she  was  before  she 
knew  the  meaning  of  a  lie.  She  is 
now  nearly  six  years  old,  and  Sleek 
and  Slell  still  have  an  honored  place 
among  her  playmates. 

Since  the  trying  experience  I  have 
endeavored  constantly  to  enforce  les- 
sons of  truthfulness  by  example,  by 
talks  with  her,  and  by  reading  strik- 
ing little  lessons  on  the  subject,  but 
I  have  never  referred  to  her  offence 
since  it  ceased,  nor  has  she ;  but  I  am 
sure  she  has  not  forgotten  it.  I  am 
trying  to  teach  her  to  love  the  truth 
for  the  truth's  sake  and  to  reverence 
the  high  authority  which  commands 
us  not  to  lie ;  and  to  me  the  tender 
and  loving  way  seems  infinitely  bet- 


ter and  wiser  than  any  mother. — A 
Mother. 


A  Sunday  Closet. 

Perhaps  my  plan  for  making  Sun- 
day the  pleasantest  day  of  the  week 
to  the  little  ones  may  be  of  use  to 
other  mothers.  A  small  wall  cup- 
board, called  the  "Sunday  closet," 
receives  some  of  the  children's  fa- 
vorite toys  and  picture  books,  per- 
haps some  too  delicate  for  every- 
day wear  and  tear.  On  Saturday 
night  all  toys  and  books  used  dur- 
ing the  week  are  put  carefully  away, 
and  on  Sunday  morning  the  charm- 
ed closet  is  opened  and  its  treasured 
contents  received  by  eager  little 
hands.  Of  course  something  new 
can  be  added  occasionally,  but  not 
often  enough  to  be  expected  and  so 
spoil  the  surprise.  On  Monday 
morning  the  more  familiar  belong- 
ings are  welcomed  like  old  friends 
returned  from  a  visit.  F.  M. 


Make  the  Nursery  Beautiful. 

I  think  mothers  do  not  fully  real- 
ize the  effect  of  beauty  on  a  child's 
nature.  He  imbibes  it  as  naturally 
as  the  air  he  breathes ;  and  as  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  are  necessarv  to 
his  physical  growth,  so  beautiful 
forms  and  colors  around  him  min- 
ister to  the  aesthetic  and  ideal  ele- 
ment in  his  mind. 

My  little  boy  has  a  playmate  of 
whom  he  is  very  fond,  especially  of 
having  him  come  to  our  house,  but 
he  is  loth  to  spend  an  afternoon 
with  him.  "Why  don't  you  want 
to  go  to  Ned's  house?"  I  have  asked. 
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"Oh,  it  isn't  nice  there,  mamma." 
"Why,  it's  a  very  nice  home.  I 
should  think  you  would  be  delight- 
ed to  go."  "No,  it  isn't  nice,  it's  hor- 
rid there."  This  was  a  surprise  to 
me,  for  little  Ned  lives  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  houses  in  the  vil- 
lage. Set  on  a  hill,  it  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  forest,  hillside 
and  lake,  while  extensive  grounds, 
with  driveway  and  fountains,  sur- 
round the  house.  Ned's  papa  is  one 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  town, 
his  mamma  a  favorite  in  society, 
and  his  little  brother  and  sister  are 
praised  for  their  pretty  looks  and 
ways.  There  is  a  baby  in  the  family, 
too.  W  hat  more  could  be  desired, 
or  what  more  ideal  spot  to  visit? 

Some  time  after  our  conversa- 
tion, my  boy  changed  his  mind  and 
decided  to  go  to  play  with  Ned,  and 
when  the  time  for  home  came  and 
he  did  not  come,  I  set  out  to  meet 
him.  I  was  obliged  to  go  all  the 
way,  and  arriving  at  the  house 
found  Ned's  mamma  away.  But 
nurse  said :  "Come  right  up  stairs 
and  see  what  a  fine  time  they  are 
having."  So  I  was  ushered  into  the 
nursery,  a  large  square  room  in  the 
L  of  the  house  directly  over  the 
kitchen.  As  soon  as  I  entered,  I 
saw  at  once  what  my  boy  meant  by 
"not  nice."  Such  a  cheerless, 
gloomy  room,  the  windows  facing 
the  stable  on  one  side,  and  a  row  of 
fir  trees  on  the  other,  dark  paper  of 
an  ugly  pattern  on  the  walls,  the 
only  picture  a  huge  landscape  in  oil 
in  massive  frame,  and  furnished 
scantily,  evidently  with  things  the 
familv  had  no  use  for — the  kind  of 


articles  that  were  replaced  by  bet- 
ter ones  as  riches  grew,  and  rele- 
gated to  the  nursery  instead  of  a 
lumber  room.  There  were  a  hard 
green  rep  sofa,  stiff  haircloth  chairs, 
a  large,  black,  ugy  coal  stove,  and 
an  odor  of  the  family  dinner,  com- 
bined with  the  baby's,  and  strewn 
over  the  floor  a  multitude  of  toys 
(the  last  fact  excusable,  however). 
It  was  certainly  a  cheerless  and  re- 
pellant  nest  for  children,  to  say  the 
least. 

As  I  came  home  and  entered  our 
own  cosy  nursery  my  heart  glowed 
with  the  contrast.  Though  we  are 
in  moderate  circumstances,  our 
room  was  an  attempt  towards  the 
ideal.  It  was  small  but  sunny,  with 
a  bow  window  commanding  a  pretty 
view.  We  have  a  bright  rug  on  the 
floor,  an  open  stove  for  coldest  days, 
my  desk,  work  table  and  machine, 
a  little  desk  and  wicker  rocker  for 
my  boy.  low  shelves  for  his  play- 
things, high  ones  for  my  work,  a 
low  wicker  lounge,  plain  cartridge 
paper  with  bright  frieze  on  the 
walls,  and  a  few  fine  engravings 
hang  low  on  them — a  Madonna,  the 
Sistine  Cherubs,  a  cattle  piece  by 
Rosa  Bonheur.  Pharaoh's  horses. 
The  selection  of  a  few  such  would 
be  an  easy  and  inexpensive  task  for 
any  one. 

When  so  much  is  said  in  these 
days  of  adorning  our  school-room 
walls  with  copies  of  fine  paintings, 
that  the  scholars  shall  daily  have 
a  knowledge  and  sentiment  for  what 
is  best  in  art,  why  should  not 
mothers  take  up  the  good  work,  and 
even  on  our  babies'  minds  impress 
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the  truly  beautiful?  My  own  little 
girl  of  eleven  months  likes  nothing 
better  than  to  be  taken  in  my  arms 
and  stand  before  a  picture,  pointing 
to  the  boat  on  the  water,  or  wanting 
to  kiss  the  infant  Jesus  on  the  Sistine 
Madonna.  I  am  sure  she  is  already 
more  appreciative  and  observing 
than  if  there  was  but  figured  wall 
paper  to  gaze  upon.  What  a  rest, 
too,  for  the  mother's  tired  eyes,  ab- 
sorbed for  the  most  part  in  cutting, 
mending  and  practical  details  of  life  ! 

Yes,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  lav- 
ish our  finest  and  best  things  for 
guests ;  keep  them  with  us  in  our 
daily  living  rooms  for  the  compan- 
ionship of  our  children.  It  will 
surely  tell  on  their  manners  and 
minds  in  after  life.  P.  C.  H. 


Secrets  of  Good  Digestion. 

Cheerfulness  at  meals,  savory  food 
and  thorough  mastication  before  swal- 
lowing constitute  the  tripod  upon 
which  good  digestion  and  nutrition 
rest,  writes  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Stedman 
in  Good  Housekeeping.  The  kind  of 
food  and  its  preparation  may  be  left 
to  individual  taste  and  instinct.  These 
are  guides  which  we  may  follow  with 
implicit  trust.  Our  part  is  to  see  that 
the  food  is  well  cooked,  tastily  served, 
thoroughly  chewed,  and  taken  in  mod- 
eration. So  long  as  the  viands  are 
relished  and  eaten  with  cheerfulness, 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  serve 
their  purpose.  Even  fried  food,  if 
savory  and  thoroughly  masticated,  is 
not  beyond  the  power  of  the  stomach 
to  digest. 


f ure  Milk  for  tfie  BaLy 

cannot  be  obtained  from  dairies.  Yet  pure  milk  is  the  only  safe  milkforthe 
baby.  If  milk  has  once  been  contaminated  no  process  of  purification  can  make 
it  a  suitable  milk  for  infant  feeding. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk 

is  absolutely  pure  milk.  The  full-cream  cow's  milk  is  sterilized,  evaporated 
by  our  special  process,  placed  in  sterile  cans  and  again  sterilized.  The 
quality  is  uniform;  the  casein  is  more  easily  digested  than  in  raw,  pasteurized, 
or  boiled  milk.    It  can  be  modified  as  desired. 

Pet  Evaporated  Milk 

is  our  second  grade  and  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  It  is  a  trifle  lighter  and 
less  constant  in  consistency  but  is  pure  milk.  It  answers  where  absolute 
accuracy  in  constituents  is  not  required. 

Highland"  and  "Pet"  Evaporated  Milk  offer  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 
food  for  infants,  and  may  also  be  used  in  place  of  dairy  milk  for  all  househo.d 
purposes.    Trial  quautity  on  request. 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Highland,  111. 
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A  Capital  Rainy-Weather  Hint. 

The  following  is  a  useful  recipe  for 
preventing-  rain  penetrating  through 
the  soles  of  boots,  which  with  the  mod- 
ern expeditious  modes  of  tanning  are 
often  very  spongy,:  .Melt  together  in 
an  old  pan  two  parts  by  weight  of 
tallow  and  one  of  common  resin ; 
warm  the  soles  of  the  boots,  and  ap- 
ply the  liquid  warm,  but  not  hot,  and 
so  long  as  it  will  sink  in.  A  pair  of 
badly  hammered  porous  soles  will 
take  up  as  much  as  four  ounces  of  the 
mixture,  which  will  prevent  the  ab- 
sorption of  as  much  water.  Repeat 
the  application  as  the  soles  wear,  and 
it  will  greatly  increase  their  durabil- 
ity. The  upper  leathers  may  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way.  but  the  resin 
diminishes  their  pliability. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  the 
Sheraton,  Chippendale,  and  Heppel- 
white  chairs.  The  antiques  are  too 
scarce,  and  therefore  reproductions 
must  necessarily  be  made.  The 
Sheraton  chair  with  the  open  and 
carved  back  is  the  most  ^popular  de- 
sign, though  many  patterns  appear 
in  the  old  plates.  The  Sheraton 
and  Heppelwhite  models  are  well 
suited  for  the  parlor  or  reception 
room.  Small  Sheraton  sofas  are 
also  appropriate  for  these  rooms.  In 
Sheraton  days  these  chairs  were  not 
only  made  in  mahogany,  but  also  in 
white  and  gold,  or  in  any  other 
color.  Sheraton  was  not  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  mahogany,  but  he  preferred 
satinwood  delicately  painted,  or  in-  I 
laid  wood  in  the  Chippendale  style,  j 
He  was  also  an  admirer  of  japanned 
■and  painted  wood,  as  well  as  gilded. 
It  is  said  that  Chippendale  drew  his 
inspiration  from  the  French,  Chi- 
nese and  Dutch,  and  his  styles  are 
the  most  mixed  of  the  cabinet-mak- 
ers of  his  day. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mr*.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  (herald 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  hook  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it" 
■ — From  «  personal  letter  t»  the  tuthor. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliia 
tion." — The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  inta 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  th« 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

Tie  Palmer  Company,  PublisSers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 


Flannels  should  not  be  hung  to 
dry  in  the  sunshine,  but  in  a  shady 
spot,  and  they  should  be  washed 
and  dried  with  as  much  speed  as  is 
possible.  Some  people  advise  no 
wringing,  but  merely  allowing  the 
woollen  garments  to  drip  from  the 
line,  in  order  to  avoid  shrinkage. 


An  emergency  drawer  is  found  to 
be  a  very  practical  feature  of  a 
household.  In  it  should  be  kept 
scissors,  court  plaster,  absorbent 
cotton,  vaseline,  a  roll  of  soft  linen, 
an  antiseptic  of  some  sort — such 
necessary  articles  as  can  be  found 
at  once  without  looking  through  a 
medicine  closet. 
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THE 

"GERTRUDE" 

BABY  SUIT 

T^OR  the  information  of  new  readers  it  should  be  stated  tha  t  the 
i  "Gertrude"  Suit,  which  has  become  so  famous  throughout 
the  country,  is  a  reform  method  of  clothing  for  babies  during  their 
first  few  months  of  life,  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  oruiiia**- 
outside  dress  or  slip,  in  such  styles  as  taste  may  dictate.  It  resuHs 
in  the  greatest  saving  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  mother 
in  caring  for  the  baby,  there  being  but  one  pin  instead  of  fifteen. 

A  sheet  of  pattern  outlines,  with  full  descriptive 
pamphlet,  reprinted  from  BABYHOOD,  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

|  BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1       5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Split  Pea  Cutlets. 

A  delicious  dish  known  as  cutlet, 
or  vegetarian  beefsteak,  is  made  as 
follows :  Soak  one  and  one-half  pints 
of  split  peas  in  water  over  night, 
with  a  pinch  of  soda.  Put  in  a 
double  boiler  with  water  enough  to 
cover  them,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  two 
cloves,  a  little  garlic  and  a  little 
pepper  from  which  the  seeds  have 
been  removed.  Steam  until  the 
peas  are  tender,  drain  and  partly 
mash  them.  Mlix  with  the  peas  a 
very  little  minced  onion  or  celery. 
Form  into  balls  like  fish  cakes. 
Shake  over  them  a  dash  of  pepper. 
Dip  first  into  a  beaten  egg  and  then 
in  Indian  meal  or  breadcrumbs,  and 
fry.  These  cutlets  are  very  substan- 
tial. Dried  lima  beans  may  be  pre- 
pared in  exactly  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept that  a  little  tomato  or  minced 
parsley  adds  greatly  to  the  flavor. 


Pure  Milk 

For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ-free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  ( udeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY     ICE  CC. 

IJJJ  14th  Street,  N.  W.,       Washington.  D.  C. 
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Fruit  Ice  Creams. 

Apricoot  Ice-Cream. — Press  the 
fruit  through  a  sieve.  To  half  a  pint 
of  apricot  add  the  juice  of  one  lem- 
on, four  ounces  of  pulverized  sugar 
and  one  pint  of  sweet  cream.  Freeze. 

Banana  Ice-Cream. — Mash  ban- 
anas, and  sprinkle  thickly  with 
white  sugar.  After  standing  half 
an  hour  add  one  pint  of  rich  cream 
for  each  pint  of  fruit ;  sweeten  to 
taste  and  freeze. 


Orange  Marmalade. 

Slice  nine  oranges  and  six  lemons 
crosswise  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  thin 
as  possible ;  remove  the  seeds  and 
put  in  a  pre'serving  kettle  with  four 
quarts  of  cold  water.  Cover  and 
let  stand  for  thirty-six  hours.  Let 
boil  for  two  hours,  add  eight  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  then  let  boil  for  two 
hours.    Turn  into  jelly  glasses. 


After  removing  the  meat  of  a  lob- 
ster for  salad,  don't  throw  away 
what  remains.  Take  the  shell,  claws 
and  all.  except  the  soft  mass  just 
back  of  the  head,  which  is  said  to 
be  poisonous,  and  put  them  into  a 
kettle.  Cover  with  water  and  let  it 
simmer  for  several  hours,  the  longer 
the  better.  When  ready,  strain  off 
the  liquor,  thicken  a  little  with  flour, 
season  to  taste,  and  you  have  a 
cheap  but  good  soup. 


Old  Virginia  Chow-Chow. 

One-half  peck  green  tomatoes, 
two  large  heads  cabbage,  twenty- 
five  large  onions,  twenty-five  me- 
dium cucumbers,  two  large  heads 
cauliflower,  five  quarts  cider  vinegar, 
one  pint  grated  horseradish,  one 
half  ounce  celery  seed,  one  ounce 
ginger,  one  tablespoon  ground  pep- 
per, one-quarter  ounce  tumeric,  six 


PURE,   Bly  KABLE 
ECONOMIOAL. 

ALL   MOTHERS  WAN1    10   BUY  tSBt 
BEST  BUBBLE  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian" 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gut 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tin* 
If  you  have  never  tried  thes, 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  y** 
with  the    Tvrjan  1 '  we  will  Mad 
'ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  SO  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  we  mMamlattmm  ■ 
:ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goodi  4 

Pamphlet  **  Worth  Reading,**  FBES> 
FYER  * BUB SEE  CO.     AAdtrer,  1Mb 


large  red  peppers,  one-half  pound 
mustard,  three  pounds  brown  sugar, 
four  sliced  lemons.  Cut  vegetables 
in  small  pieces,  pack  over  night  sep- 
arately with  a  little  salt.  Next 
morning  press  out  all  water.  Heat 
vinegar  and  spices,  add  vegetables 
and  boii  till  tender — about  one 
hour. 


Popcorn  mixed  with  nuts  makes 
a  delicious  confection.  Take  a  cup 
of  chopped  pecans  to  about  two 
quarts  of  freshly  popped  corn.  Put 
two  cups  of  sugar  into  a  kettle  or 
frying-pan.  place  over  the  fire  and 
when  melted  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  molasses,  a  large  lump  of 
butter,  and  pour  over  the  corn,  stir- 
ring constantly.  The  syrup  should 
be  cooked  until  it  begins  to  string, 
or  congeal,  when  dropped  into  cold 
water. 
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For  INFANTS 
INVALIDS 

AND  THE 

AGED 


FOOD 


IS  DIFFERENT 


from  all  other  farinaceous  foods  in  this  way.  Dcnger's  Food 
contains  in  itself  a  natural  digestive  principle  which  changes 
the  farinaceous  material  into  soluble  substances, — exactly  as 
food  is  changed  by  mastication.  Benger's  Food  is  therefore  a  self  digestive  food,  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  food  obtainable  because  it  can  be  served  prepared  to  suit  the 
exact  physical  condition  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Benger's  Food  is  invaluable  for  children,  invalids  and  for  those  persons  whose 
digestive  powers  have  become  weakened  through  illness  or  advancing  age.  It  gives 
the  body  abundant  nourishment  with  complete  or  partial  rest  to  the  digestive  system 
as  may  be  advisable.  . 

Made  in  England  and  recommended  by  leading  American  and 
English  physicians.    Ask  your  doctor  about  Benger's  Food. 
Our  guide  to  the  rearing  of  infants  and  the  care  of  infants  SENT  FREE,  with  a  generous  FREE 
SAMPLE  PACKAGE  of  Benger's  Food.     If  y<ur  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

BENGER'S  FOOD  CO.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  12. 78 Hudson st..  New  YorK 

LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  Sole  Importers 


Half-Hour  Dumplings. 

Mince  finely  one-half  pound  of 
suet,  mix  with  it  the  same  propor- 
tion of  grated  bread,  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of 
currants,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
the  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  one- 
fourth  of  a  nutmeg  grated,  and  three 
well-beaten  eggs.  Roll  the  mixture 
into  round  balls,  tie  them  in  bits  of 
linen  and  boil  them  for  half  an  hour. 
Serve  with  melted  butter  and  sugar 
poured  over  them. 


Hickory  Nut  Cake. 

One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  gran- 
ulated sugar,  whites  of  four  eggs 
well  beaten,  three-fourths  of  a  cup- 
ful of  sweet  milk,  one-half  cupful  of. 
butter,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one 
cupful  of  chopped  hickory  nuts. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  n 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  Si. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 

KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefullj 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  ta\e  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N  Y. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  have  been  testing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Soap  in  connection  with  X- 
Ray  treatment  of  extremely  severe 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  had  won- 
derful results.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  these  preparations  during 
the  interval  between  exposures  to  the 
X-Ray  treatment. 

Walter  A.  Rulon,  G.M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  recommend  Resinol  Soap  for  gen- 
eral family  use.  I  find  it  very  good 
for  the  care  of  the  face  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair. 

F.  A.  Wenger,  M.D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself 
a  friend  of  Resinol  Ointment  and 
Soap.  I  have  used  them  with  splendid 
results  in  Herpes,  Eczema,  Psorriasus 
and  Pruritus.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
commend and  prescribe  them. 

Dr.  Jose  R.  Pimental. 

Acambaro,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I 
used  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  a  severe  case 
of  Eczema  of  the  face,  the  trouble 
being  totally  cured  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 
these  preparations. 

Dr.  Angel  E.  Rivera. 

Naguabo,  Porto  Rico. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
favor  of  sending  me  free  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  I  have 
had  perfect  success  in  treating  the 
various  forms  of  Eczema  and  Ery- 
thema with  these  preparations.  Since 
our  great  disaster  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  use  these  handy  sam- 
ples. Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  as  a 
dressing  for  slight  wounds,  minor 
surgical  purposes  and  for  piles.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  your  ointment 
to  be  all  it  is  represented  to  be — a  great 
curative.  I  have  known  instant  relief 
result  from  its  applications  for  piles. 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  asso- 
ciates as  a  useful  article,  and  one  that 
is  handy  to  have  in  many  emergencies. 

E.  Street, 
Xurse,  "The  Sanatorium.'' 

Matlands,  Australia. 


I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  find  the  ointment 
the  best  preparation  I  have  ever  used 
for  skin  diseases,  and  the  soap  also 
possesses  great  merit. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Thresher. 

Amsterdam,  X.  Y. 


I  have  been  using  Resinol  Soap  and 
Salve  for  the  past  ten  years  in  my 
home  and  practice,  and  am  never  with- 
out them.  They  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. Have  never  found  any  other 
soap  or  ointment  to  equal  them.  • 

JOHN  W.  TURLEY,  M.D. 

Desloge.  Mo. 


I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
used  your  Resinol  Ointment  in  several 
cases  of  Eczema,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  every 
one  of  them. 

P.  del  Valle.  M.D. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 

Portland.  Me. 
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Benger's  Food  a  Household  Word. 

In  Great  Britain  this  it  literally 
true.  To  quote  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  "Medical  Press,"  an  import- 
ant British  medical  journal : 

"Benger's  Food  has  become  a 
household  word  in  connection  with 
the  feeding  of  infants  and  young 
children." 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Children  thrive  on  Benger's 
Food.  In  all  cases  of  enfeebled 
digestion,  and  wherever  the  natural 
alimentary  juices  are  lacking  in 
strength.  Benger's  Food  is 
able  to  reinforce  them.  The 
reason  is  of  course  that  Ben- 
ger's Food  not  only  contains  food 
elements,  but  ferments  ready  to  act 
on  them.  The  importance  of  such 
a  food  as  Benger's  is  that  it  can  be 
modified  to  suit  any  particular  con- 
dition and  also  used  to  modify  the 
constituents  of  the  milk  with  which 
it  is  prepared.  In  other  words,  Ben- 
ger's Food  is  not  only  in  itself  a 
food,  but  it  is  a  potential  addition  to 
milk  whereby  the  defects  of  the 
cow's  milk,  as  regards  the  human 
stomach,  can  be  removed  and  its 
nutritive  value  reinforced  to  the  ex- 
tent which  the  medical  attendant 
thinks  desirable.  In  fact,  Benger's 
Food  can  be  prescribed  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  tincture  or  extract  to 
meet  all  indications.  With  a  food 
capable  of  modifying  and  being 
modified  so  profoundly,  there  is 
hardly  a  condition  of  immaturity  or 
disturbance  or  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs  that 
cannot  be  catered  for. 


Fatigue  and  Digestion. 

Everyone  should  know  that  to 
eat  when  tired  is  to  place  upon  the 
digestive   organs   a   burden  which 


Mothers,  we  tram  to  mail  you  our  Kth  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  t.e  a  "MAKQUA  Cart.  Recalling. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqui'  Special,  and  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders,  but .sold 1  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.   Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Department  C, 
cinnati,  Ohio 


Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  5 


-    TH  E  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  8  mo.  to  2  yean  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder,  if  interested. 

MRS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  lows.. 

DAINTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

.'  •  V**\  Dri'SSl-H.  Caps.   I'c  intern.    Kind.  Silt*  qucrf.   A  1 II  lft 

Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill "d  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps)  tor  (wo  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).    Give  a^e  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  I>.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mass 


"  KREEPLETTS  " 

How  can  baby  "Kreep"  with  the  old-fash- 
ion-!d  shoe  without  wearing  out  the  toe  alone? 

"Kreepletts,"   with   our  upturned  toe,  will 
outwear  three  to  four  pairs  of  the  old  kiad. 
De    Luxe    "Kreepletts" — Blue    and  Pink 

Calf   $1.25 

Kreepletts — Black  and  Golden  Brown....  1.00 
Delivered.  If  interested  send  for  Booklet. 
NUTMEG  STATE  SHOE  CO. .  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


they  are  wholly  unable  to  bear. 
When  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  fa- 
tigue the  digestive  organs  are  un- 
able to  perform  their  natural  func- 
tions ;  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
will  not  form  gastric  juice,  the  sa- 
liva is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  the 
whole  digestive  apparatus  is  inca- 
pable of  doing  efficient  work.  When 
exhausted  one  should  rest  before 
eating.  If  a  faint  or  sinking  sensa- 
tion is  experienced,  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  drinking  a  glass  of  hot 
kind. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST.  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,  ^I.OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 
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What  is  Catarrh  ? 


*  » ■:■  *  ♦  » * * *  *  *  *  >t>  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  >v  •i  *  » 

Treatment  of  Catarrh* 

Preventive  Treatment.  % 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age.  I 
Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
|  Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-  \ 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
\  Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution* 
When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
\  Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for     Excessive  , 
•  Secretions.  % 
Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
!  sil.  and  Treatment. 
|    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
Conditions. 
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Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-1 
tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  J 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches.  \ 
Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant! 
*J  Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  « 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


"How  Can  1  Care  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


$    THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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RUTH  ELIZABETH  DENTON,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
DO  YOU  know  any  mother,  who  is  having  a  hard  time  feeding  her  baby? 
If  you  do,  will  you  ask  her  to  write  us,  or  perhaps,  better  still,  will  you  yourself 
vrite  us  for  her,  so  that  we  can  send  her  a  Sample  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  and  a  Book  of 
directions  for  preparing  Mellin's  Food  and  feeding  it  to  her  baby? 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  so  many  mothers  struggle  along,  trying  all  kinds  of  methods  of 
feeding,  when  Mellin's  Food  will  help  them  out  of  the  trouble  so  quickly. 

If  your  friend  will  only  try  Mellin's  Food,  you  may  be  sure  that  she  will  continue  to 
use  it,  because  it  will  agree  with  her  baby  and  on  it  he  will  grow  strong  and  well. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAI6HT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


Dor  rubber  neces- 
ear?  If  you  ok  the 

IMPERIAL 

Pitiless 

DIAPER 

Perfectly  p-gtecta 
baby  froiu  coldi 
and  keeps  hts 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (7 
fold)  at  need** 
places,  bat  to  not 
balky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  tioles 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protect* 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  er 
by  mail. 

3  for  $1.00 


Give  age  or  waist  meat  ore. 
you  can  get  your  money  back.  Writ*  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue,         SCRANTON,  PA. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  £S| 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <a  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Street,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.        312  MarHet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Old-Fashioned  Butter  Scotch. 

In  a  porcelain-lined  kettle  put  two 
cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  half  a  cupful 
of  butter,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  mo- 
lasses, two  of  water  and  two  of  vine- 
gar.   Stir  this  over  the  fire  until  the 


sugar  is  well  dissolved,  then  boil  with- 
out stirring  until  it  hardens  when 
dropped  in  cold  water.  Pour  into  but- 
tered pans  to  cool.  When  almost  firm 
mark  off  into  squares,  and  when  cold 
break  up  through  the  lines. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infant*  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXIII.  JUNE,    1907.  No.  271. 

A    Short   Talk   About   Disease  Germs: 

What  They  Are  and  What  They  Do. 


WHETHER  it  is  a  morbid  curi- 
osity or  a  healthy  act  of  the 
human  mind  to  seek  after  a  cause 
for  everything  is  hard  to  say,  but 
in  few  connections  do  people  ask 
"What  was  the  cause?"  or  "How 
did  it  happen?"  more  than  when  an 
accident  or  sickness  is  announced. 
The  sympathizing  mother  or  nurse 
almost  always  asks  the  sympathy- 
seeking  child  how  it  happened  after 
the  slightest  accident;  and,  this 
found  out,  the  trouble  is  soon  for- 
gotten. Inquisitive  friends  (?),  too, 
forget  their  sympathy  and  offers 
for  help  in  their  eager  desire  to 
know  how  such  and  such  a  disease 
started  and  in  their  haste  to  pass  on 
this  toothsome  piece  of  gossip. 

Now,  physicians  and  all  scientific 
workers  in  the  healing  art  have  been 
asking  for  hundreds  of  years  what 
causes  disease,  and  especially  those 
diseases  which  are   usually  called 


contagious.  This  question  has  in 
part  been  answered,  this  tangle  is 
gradually  being  brought  out  of  dis- 
order, and  the  actual  causes  of  indi- 
vidual diseases  are  one  by  one  com- 
ing to  light.  The  practical  indi- 
vidual very  naturally  asks,  "What 
is  the  use  of  finding  out  what  causes 
a  disease,  if  we  cannot  prevent  or 
cure  it?"  This  is  a  fair  question, 
but  we  should  remember  that  it  is 
always  a  mistake  to  put  down  a  dis- 
covery or  invention  as  worthless  be- 
cause it  cannot  immediately  be  put 
to  some  practical  use.  It  is  now 
more  than  two  hundred  years  since 
the  first  set  of  lenses,  crudely  put 
together  and  called  a  microscope, 
showed  that  much  of  the  life  of  this 
globe  was  only  made  visible,  or  its 
effects  made  manifest,  by  the  aid  of 
magnifying  glasses  of  high  power. 
When  the  first  glimpse  of  this  in- 
visible world  was  obtained  imagin- 
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ation  ran  riot,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  all  available  space  was  crowded 
and  thronged  with  these  invisible 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  much 
consternation  was  caused.  It  is 
only  in  more  recent  times  that  the 
microscope  has  been  brought  to 
such  a  high  state  of  perfection  that 
the  good  and  bad  effects  of  these 
micro-organisms  have  been  brought 
to  light  and  better  understood. 

Most  of  these  little  organisms  or 
micro-organisms  are  generally  call- 
ed bacteria ;  their  study  is  called 
bacteriology,  and  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  special  kind  of  study 
are  called  bacteriologists.  The 
word  bacterium  (plural,  bacteria) 
means  a  little  rod  or  staff,  because 
most  of  these  micro-organisms  are 
rod-shaped.  The  Latin  word  bacil- 
lus (plural,  bacilli)  is  also  used  in 
about  the  same  way.  Some  micro- 
organisms are  neither  bacteria  nor 
bacilli.  Thus,  the  formation  on  the 
upper  surface  of  jelly  in  uncovered 
jelly  glasses  is  a  kind  of  micro-or- 
ganism which  belongs  to  the  class 
of  moulds.  Some  micro-organisms 
are  called  parasites.  Literally,  par- 
asite means  an  unbidden  guest,  one 
that  sits  at  the  table  by  you  without 
an  invitation  or  welcome.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  worms  which  some 
children  have  belong  to  the  para- 
sites, and  there  are  some  micro- 
scopic organisms  which  infest  the 
blood  in  certain  diseases  which  are 
also  called  parasites. 

The  recent  study  of  bacteriology 
has  not  only  made  a  change  in  the 
treatment  of  some  of  the  diseases 
and  in  our  method  of  performing 


surgical  operations,  but  it  has  ex- 
plained many  things  which  we  for- 
merly did  without  knowing  why, 
and  these  explanations  are  always 
satisfactory  to  an  inquiring  mind. 
These  bacteria  and  bacilli  are  of  a 
very  low  form  of  life,  and  probably 
belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  they  possess  some  characteris- 
tics of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in 
reality  may  be  looked  upon  almost 
as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  They  are  so  small 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  give  any  idea 
of  their  size,  but  this  is  best  done 
by  comparison  with  objects  whose 
size  is  known.  As  most  of  these 
organisms  are  rod-shaped,  an  in- 
genious writer  has  given  us  an  idea 
of  their  size  by  saying  that  1.500  of 
the  best  known  of  these  little  bodies 
placed  end  to  end  in  a  row  would 
just  reach  across  the  head  of  a  pin. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  then,  that  ob- 
jects that  are  so  small  we  not  only 
can  see  under  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  but  we  can.  so  to 
speak,  handle  them,  cultivate  them 
just  as  wre  do  flowers  and  plants, 
study  their  peculiarities  and  learn 
their  life  history. 

We  hear  and  read  so  often  of  the 
dangers  of  these  bacteria,  and  of  the 
connection  between  bacteria  and 
disease,  and  bacteria  seem  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  so  many  diseases, 
that  it  is  but  natural  to  look  at  all 
of  them  as  harmful,  on  the  principle 
that  a  man  is  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps.  It  is  just  as  well 
to  state  that  many  bacteria  are  not 
only  not  harmful  nor  dangerous, 
but  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
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so  that  we  could  not  get  on  without 
them.  Again,  many  of  the  most 
dangerous  ones  die  before  they  have 
time  to  get  in  their  fatal  work,  so 
that  with  the  enormous  number  of 
bacteria  and  the  appalling  rapidity 
with  which  they  reproduce  their 
kind,  we  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  many  are  harmless, 
many  beneficent,  that  many  danger- 
ous ones  die  early,  and  that  some 
forms  are  so  hostile  to  each  other 
that  when  they  meet,  like  the  Kil- 
kenny cats,  they  are  all  extermi- 
nated ;  and,  again,  that  others  are  so 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  even 
so  affectionate,  that,  like  Damon 
and  Pythias,  they  cannot  live  apart, 
and  languish  and  die  when  sepa- 
rated. Thus  we  see  that  while  the 
number  of  disease-producing  bac- 
teria is  larger  than  we  like,  still  the 
number  is  not  so  very  dreadful,  and 
when  we  consider  the  good  some 
do,  we  see  that  we  can  put  up  with 
the  dangers  of  the  bad  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  good. 

If  it  were  not  too  startling  a  fact, 
it  might  be  well  to  remember  that 
in  the  mouth  of  each  healthy  per- 
son there  are  about  twenty  or  more 
different  kinds  of  bacteria  always 
present.  Many  of  these  are  useful 
in  splitting  up  the  food  which  is 
chewed,  and  they  help  it  to  be  pre- 
pared for  digestion ;  other  bacteria 
protect  the  teeth,  and  prevent  decay 
and  the  collection  of  tartar  on  the 
back  of  the  teeth  ;  again,  other  bac- 
teria keep  in  a  proper  state  the  sa- 
liva which  is  of  use  in  mastication 
and  preparing  the  food  for  the 
stomach.    There  is  no  doubt  that 


we  have  in  parts  of  our  digestive 
tract  bacteria  whose  duty  it  is  to 
assist  the  breaking  up  of  the  food, 
digestion  and  assimilation. 

Outside  of  the  body,  bacteria  are 
our  friends;  thus,  when  refuse  ani- 
mal matter  is  thrown  out  and  under- 
goes what  we  call  decomposition, 
it  is  the  action  of  a  large  number  of 
busy  little  bacteria  that  breaks  up 
this  matter  and  reduces  it  to  its  ulti- 
mate parts.  Bacteria  cause  fermen- 
tation, and  they  are  artificially  cul- 
tivated to  make  beer.  Light-giving 
basteria  cause  phosphorescence  on  the 
surface  of  water. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  bacteria 
make  their  presence  known  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  and  are  often  of  great 
use  to  us.  To  say  that  there  are 
bacteria  everywhere  would  be  exag- 
gerating the  truth ;  but  that  they 
are  very  prevalent  is  not  doubted 
by  those  who  know,  and  they  are 
particularly  abundant  in  crowded 
communities,  in  cities  and  in  en- 
closed places  where  many  people 
congregate ;  this  is  especially  true 
of  hospitals.  Some  of  these  bac- 
teria have  an  independent  power  of 
motion,  but  none  of  them  has  pow- 
ers of  locomotion,  and  hence  they 
cannot  go  about  and  are  not  apt  to 
float  in  the  air  unless  attached  10 
some  microscopic  piece  of  dust. 
Such  bodies,  too,  have  a  tendency 
to  settle  on  the  ground,  so  that  the 
air  in  a  closed  room  is  compara- 
tively free  from  these  impurities; 
but  in  a  room  where  there  is  much 
motion  there  is  always  dust  in  the 
air,  and  there  is  always  a  chance 
that  some  bacteria  may  be  attached 
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to  this  dust.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
notice  a  sunbeam  slanting  across  a 
room  in  which  there  is  much  dust 
to  show  how  abundant  this  dust 
is. 

If,  then,  disease  in  the  shape  of 
these  bacteria  is  so  prevalent  it 
would  seem  at  first  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  these  myriads  of  organisms 
which  some  would  have  us  believe 
are  on  every  side  lying  in  wait  to 
assail  us.  Fortunately,  things  are 
not  so  bad  as  they  look.  Bacteria 
are  probably  no  more  abundant  now 
than  they  were  before  we  had  a  .sus- 
picion of  their  existence,  and  we 
know  that  in  a  well-regulated  com- 
munity disease  is  not  usually  so 
prevalent  as  to  occasion  remark. 

The  principal  ways  by  which  dis- 
ease gets  into  the  body  are  through 
the  air.  water  and  food,  and  these 
enter  the  body  by  the  nose  and 
mouth.  The  air  in  high  mountains 
and  far  out  at  sea  is  very  pure,  but 
the  nearer  we  approach  civilization 
the  less  pure  it  becomes.  Some  dis- 
eases are  carried  very  readily  by 
the  air.  while  others  are  passed  from 
one  person  to  another  only  at  short 
range,  while  others  again  require 
close  contact.  While  many  diseases 
require  close  contact  and  others  are 
carried  for  long  distances  by  the 
air.  a  few  diseases  may  be  carried 
by  an  intermediate  or  third  person 
from  a  sick  to  a  healthy  individual 
while  the  carrier  may  escape.  In 
this  way  physicians  and  nurses 
carry  the  disease  from  one  patient 
to  another. 

From  these  facts  arose  the  two 


words  contagious  and  infectious, 
the  definitions  of  which  few  accu- 
rately understand.  Contagious  dis- 
eases were  originally  supposed  to 
be  those  which  were  conveyed  by 
actual  contact.  It  is  this  very  study 
of  bacteriology  which  has  so  altered 
the  exact  meaning  of  these  two 
words  that  it  is  impossible  to  define 
them  individually,  and  hence  they 
may  as  well  be  used  as  synonyms, 
although  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  infectious  is  a  somewhat  more 
comprehensive  term  than  conta- 
gious. Thus  everything  that  is  con- 
tagious is  infectious,  but  the  reverse 
is  not  true. 

Consumption  is  a  disease  carried 
by  the  air  and  it  is  now  well  known 
that  the  germs  of  malarial  fever 
have  been  lifted  from  the  marshy 
regions  where  they  thrive,  and  have 
been  carried  long  distances  to  re- 
gions where  they  do  not  belong.  In 
this  way  have  been  explained  the 
occasional  outbreaks  of  malaria  oc- 
curring in  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
The  germs  were  probably  blown  up 
from  the  Hudson  River.  The  germs 
of  typhoid  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera 
are  always  found  in  some  soils.  The 
digging  up  of  certain  kinds  of  soil, 
especially  in  the  streets  of  cities,  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  malaria  and  ty- 
phoid fever;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that,  with  some  exceptions, 
the  ground  contains  few  germs  far 
below-  the  surface. 

Some  uncooked  food  may  contain 
bacteria,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
sausages  of  doubtful  origin  and 
made  of  raw  meats  are  a  very  fre- 
quent   means    of   introducing  not 
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only  bacteria  but  parasites  like  the 
tapeworm  and  other  kinds  into  the 
body.  Milk  may  be  a  dangerous 
article  of  food  if  it  is  not  properly  se- 
lected, and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  large  cities.  Many  danger- 
ous disease  germs  live  and  thrive  in 
fresh  milk,  and  especially  may  con- 
sumption and  typhoid  fever  and  at 
times  scarlet  fever  get  into  the  body 
through  milk.     Impure  water  is  a 


constant  source  of  danger.  This  may 
look  very  hopeless  to  the  mother  or 
nurse  who  has  the  care  of  young 
children  in  the  city.  There  are  so 
many  offsets  to  these  dangers,  how- 
ever, and  so  many  means  within 
easy  reach  of  all,  and  Dame  Nature 
is  such  a  good  protector  of  our 
bodies,  that  many  of  these  dangers 
exist  in  name  only,  for  the  careful 
and  prudent. 


Nursery  Problems. 


Fear  of  Being  Alone;  Neglect  of  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Now  that  my  little  ones  have  passed 
the  confines  of  babyhood  and  are  over  five 
years  old,  I  often  wish  that  the  scope  of 
your  journal  could  be  enlarged  to  take  all 
the  domain  of  childhood  in  its  care.  As 
children  grow  older  there  seem  to  be  even 
more  doubtful  points  in  their  training  and 
management  than  while  the  physical  care 
was  the  one  thing  needful.  I  will  venture 
to  ask  advice  on  two  of  my  difficulties. 

(i)  What  can  be  done  when  a  child  who, 
having  gone  to  sleep  alone  and  without 
any  fear,  from  infancy,  suddenly  begins 
to  be  excessively  nervous  and  unhappy 
at  bedtime?  I  cannot  find  out  any  cause 
of  fear ;  the  child  is  well  and,  when  she 
does  go  to  sleep,  generally  passes  the  night 
without  wakening.  She  will  go  into  a  dark 
room  alone  without  being  even  told  to  do 
so,  if  she  wants  to  find  anything ;  some  one 
always  stays  in  the  next  room  during  the 
evening,  and  she  knows  that  it  is  so.  I 
am  afraid  to  yield  in  the  matter  of  lying 
down  beside  her,  yet  have  been  obliged  to 
do  so  once  or  twice  when  she  lay  awake 
until  eleven,  after  being  put  to  bed  at 
eight.  Generally,  she  goes  to  sleep  in  a 
few  minutes ;  but  when  I  kiss  her  good- 
night her  cheeks  are  hot  and  her  hands 
cold,  and  she  does  not  want  to  let  me  go. 


She  does  not  study  in  the  evening.  I  tried 
playing  games,  but  found  that  they  caused 
too  much  excitement,  and  generally  read 
to  her  while  she  sews  until  half-past  seven, 
when  the  undressing  and  the  trouble  begin. 
Her  fear  appears  to  be  of  bad  dreams,  but 
she  takes  her  supper,  not  a  heavy  one,  at 
six,  and  her  digestion  appears  to  be  per- 
fect ;  so  I  do  not  think  that  the  stomach 
can  be  at  fault.  This  trouble  has  lasted 
for  about  a  month,  and  has  been  worse 
since  one  evening  when  her  father  and  I 
happening  to  go  out,  she  awoke,  called, 
and  no  one  answering,  got  up  and  went  to 
the  kitchen;  one  of  the  maids  at  once  com- 
ing up  stairs  with  her  and  staying  until 
we  returned.  Do  you  think  her  nervous- 
ness will  soon  be  outgrown,  or  ought  I,  at 
any  sacrifice,  to  lie  down  beside  her  every 
night  ? 

(2)  The  other  question  is  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food  that  a  child  should  be  urged 
to  take.  This  child  is  nearly  eight,  and 
very  tall  and  large ;  at  seven  she  weighed 
seventy  pounds,  and  was  fifty-three  inches 
in  height ;  she  has  always  been  well 
and  strong;  whooping  cough  and  an  at- 
tack of  grippe,  when  it  was  epidemic  here 
last  winter,  make  up  the  list  of  her  ill- 
nesses. She  does  not  eat  between  meals, 
and  takes  very  little  candy  or  sweet  food 
of  any  kind.    Sometimes  she  seems  hungry 
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and  will  eat  without  any  trouble ;  but  more 
often  she  must  be  urged,  and  sometimes 
actually  fed,  to  make  her  take  what  seems 
to  us  a  reasonable  meal.  We  try  to  give 
her  as  great  a  variety  as  possible  of  whole- 
some food,  and  not  to  indulge  her  in  fancies 
as  to  not  liking  certain  things.  She  drinks 
a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  taking  it  at  meals; 
she  never  needs  any  persuasion  to  take 
that,  and  will  sometimes  ask  for  milk  be- 
tween meals,  when  it  is  always  given  her. 
She  takes  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  is  in 
the  open  air  almost  all  the  time  in  summer, 
and  from  one  to  three  hours  a  day  in  win- 
ter, according  to  the  weather.  She  works 
hard  at  school,  being  in  classes  with  much 
older  girls,  and  always  keeping  at  the  head 
of  the  class.  One  of  her  teachers,  a  woman 
of  experience,  says  that  she  is  given  too 
much  to  eat,  and  is  too  restless  and  active; 
that  she  should  not  be  persuaded  to  eat 
more  than  she  will  take  of  her  own  accord. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  child  is  grow- 
ing fast,  and  using  body  and  mind  in  the 
most  active  way,  she  should  not  be  allowed 
to  merely  eat  enough  to  take  off  the  edge 
of  her  appetite  and  then  go  to  some  amuse- 
ment. She  is  strong  in  a  muscular  way, 
takes  long  walks,  and  attends  a  gymnasium 
and  a  dancing  school,  and  unless  asleep  is' 
never  quiet  or  idle  for  a  minute.  She  has 
never  in  her  life  asked  me  "what  shall  I 
do  next"  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  bringing 
up  children  is  the  constant  advice  one  re- 
ceives from  people  who  tell  you  that  you 
are  doing  all  wrong,  and  will  injure  your 
children  in  body  or  mind  by  the  very  course 
that  seems  to  you  to  be  the  best. 

T.  B.  C. 

(1)  We  think  that  it  will  be  out- 
grown. We  believe  that  adults  often 
do  not  at  all  appreciate  the  keenness 
of  the  mental  impressions  of  chil- 
dren. A  bad  dream  which  an  adult 
puts  aside  with  a  shake  of  his  pillow 
is  a  real  terror  to  the  child.  But, 
fortunately,  the  impressions  fade  if 
not  kept  alive,  and,  probably,  if  the 
little  girl  finds  that  she  is  not  to  be 


left  alone,  the  dread  will  presently 
fade,  and  after  a  little  time  she  will 
not  desire  you.  W  e  doubt  the  advis- 
ability of  her  sewing  after  tea,  or  do- 
ing anything  which  fixes  her  atten- 
tion strongly,  until  this  evening 
dread  is  gone.  We  don't  know  her 
age,  however,  and  it  may  do  no 
harm,  if  this  child  is  not  the  same  as 
that  mentioned  in  the  next  question. 

(2)  If  the  child  sits  at  table  with 
you  we  think  that  the  following  rule 
is  ordinarily  safe.  If  she  is  made  to 
understand  that  she  cannot  go  to 
play  until  the  adults  have  finished 
eating,  her  appetite,  after  a  few  days, 
may  be  tested  as  a  standard  of  her 
needs.  Children  will  bolt  food,  or 
neglect  food,  if  they  are  not  very 
hungry  and  are  very  much  interest- 
ed in  something  else ;  but  if  they 
must  stay  at  table,  food  gets  the  atten- 
tion. So,  if  she  is  not  at  your  table, 
you  may  fix  a  time  to  be  spent  at  the 
meal,  and  it  will  be  better  if  you  su- 
perintend the  function  yourself.  As 
a  rule,  we  think  this  plan  will  suffice. 
Exceptions  arise  when  a  child  is  ill, 
or  when  the  scantiness  of  the  appe- 
tite exceeds  what  may  be  considered 
the  normal  limit  of  variation,  which 
is  a  pretty  wide  one  even  for  chil- 
dren, although  less,  we  think,  than 
for  adults. 

You  are  quite  right  about  the 
pestilence  of  unsolicited  and  irre- 
sponsible advice. 

Summer  Night-Clothing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what  material 
for  night  clothes  you  would  consider  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  an  eighteen  months' 
child  this  summer  who  will  pass  the  season 
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at  the  seashore  and  has  yet  the  stomach 
teeth  to  cut?  W.  S.  S. 

A  light,  fine,  cotton-and-wool  flan- 
nel, which  may  be  had  at  about  fifty- 
five  cents  a  yard,  makes  the  best 
summer-night  garments.  With  prop- 
er washing  it  does  not  "full,"  and 
is  in  every  way  safer,  and  but  little 
warmer  than  muslin  for  the  sea- 
shore. 


Aids  for  the  Kindergarten  at  Home. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Kindly  advise  me  what  books  to  obtain, 
and  where  to  get  them,  for  a  beginning  of 
the  study  of  the  Kindergarten  method, 
which  my  wife  is  desirous  of  learning  in 
behalf  of  our  little  one.  H.  H.  S. 

Among  the  best  books  for  a  com- 
prehensive beginning  of  the  study  of 
the  Kindergarten  system  are  : 

"The  Child,"  translated  from  the 
*  rerman  of  Madam  Marenholtz  Bil- 
low, published  by  E.  Steiger,  New 
York.  (Its  revision,  called  "Child 
and  Child  Nature,"  does  not  take  its 
place,  but  is  a  valuable  second  step.) 

"Early  Training  of  Children,"  by 
Mrs.  Frank  Malleson,  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"Application ;  or,  The  Essential 
Mental  Operation  in  the  Act  of 
Learning."  by  T.  G.  Rooper,  pub- 
lished by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

"Kindergarten  Culture,"  by  W.  N. 
Hailmann,  published  by  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


Summer  Problems. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Again  I  ask  for  advice  concerning  my 
little  boy,  who  wil  be  a  year  old  next 
month.  He  is  a  small  baby,  weighing  about 
fourteen  pounds,  but  as  he  is  plump  and 


well,  the  light  weight  causes  no  alarm.  He 
has  two  teeth,  with  the  prospect  of  more 
very  soon,  and  sleeps  well. 

He  has  taken  Mellin's  food  since  five 
months  old.  His  digestion  is  good.  He 
has  33  ounces  of  milk  and  4  ounces  of 
water,  with  seven  large  tablespoonfuls  of 
Mellin's  in  twenty-four  hours,  having  about 
seven  and  a  half  ounces  every  four  hours 
between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  and  at  my 
bedtime. 

(1)  Would  you  advise  giving  the  same 
food  all  summer  until  cool  weather,  and, 
if  not,  what  changes  do  you  advise? 

(2)  Will  it  be  necessary  to  heat  the  milk 
during  the  summer?  If  so,  what  contriv- 
ance would  be  best  to  take  away  for  heat- 
ing purposes? 

(3)  Does  the  presence  of  Mellin's  food 
render  the  milk  less  liable  to  changes 
caused  by  atmospheric  conditions,  as  thun- 
der, etc.  ? 

(4)  When  shall  I  discontinue  the  10 
p.  m.  feeding?  If  advisable,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  do  so  before  taking  him  among 
strangers. 

(5)  He  has  been  wearing  flannel  night- 
dresses, about  ten  inches  longer  than  he  is. 
In  making  new  ones  (these  are  rapidly 
running  too  small  around  the  waist),  do 
you  advise  short  flannel  ones,  or  would 
other  material  be  preferable? 

Subscriber. 

(1)  It  seems  to  agree  and  prob- 
ably will  do  so  through  the  summer. 
He  may  need  larger  meals. 

(2)  It  should,  we  think,  be  got 
blood-warm  for  some  time  to  come. 
A  common  oil-stove  lamp  is  most 
economical.  Alcohol  lamps  are 
tidier.  Immersing  the  bottle  in  a 
vessel  of  hot  water  is  a  good  way, 
if  you  have  kitchen  privileges. 

(3)  We  think  not.  Thunder  will 
not  affect  milk  of  itself.  Certain 
bacteria  are  more  active  (apparent- 
ly) in  weather  which  favors  thun- 
der storms ;  but  a  well-corked  bottle 
of  sterilized  milk,  or  any  thoroughly 
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sterilized  food,  will  resist  all  the 
thunder  storms  of  a  season. 

(4)  He  will  need  an  evening  meal 
for  some  time  yet,  but  that  meal  may 
be  made  earlier  than  it  is  now  given, 
if  you  prefer. 

(5)  Yong  flannel  night-gowns  are 
an  excellent  protection  against  night 
chilling.  In  nights  when  the  covers 
are  thrown  off,  a  night-gown  fas- 
tened at  the  bottom,  or  night  draw- 
ers of  flannel,  are  convenient. 


Condensed  Replies. 

F.  D.,  Chicago. 

The  things  that  seem  certain  are 
first,  an  unusual  laxity  of  the  liga- 
ments, which  allows  greater  range  of 
motion  than  is  ordinary  and  favors  the 
dislocation ;  and,  secondly,  the  consti- 
pation. One  physician  spoke  of 
"soft  bones"  and  "double  joints.'' 
Soft  bones  suggest  the  malnutrition 
called  rickets,  and  "double  joints"  is 
one  of  the  popular  names  for  this  con- 
dition, although  it  may  have  been  used 
in  this  instance  merely  for  relaxed 
joints.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
good  growth  of  the  child,  with  for- 
ward teething,  seems  to  controvert  the 
existence  of  rickets.  So  we  are  left 
with  the  two  first  mentioned  condi- 
tions :  lax  ligaments  and  constipation. 
We  have  seen  families  in  which  the 
tendency  to  displacement,  similar  to 
that  you  describe,  existed  in  several 
members.  If  weakness  and  softness 
of  bone  really  exists  an  antirachitic 
diet  and  regimen  would  do  good.  In 
so  far  as  the  joints  are  kept  in  place 
by  muscular  tension,  the  disability 
would  be  diminished  by  exercises  and 


massage  tending  to  muscular  develop- 
ment. But  for  the  lax  ligament  itself 
we  confess  we  know  of  no  specific  or 
direct  remedy,  except  certain  opera- 
tive procedures  the  value  of  which  is 
not  yet  perfectly  determined.  What- 
ever helps  the  general  strengthening 
of  the  child  goes  to  prevent  mishaps. 
Diet,  good  air  and  all  the  rest  have 
to  be  considered.  This  strengthening 
and  the  combating  of  constipation  are 
best  done  by  food.  But  your  first 
problem  seems  to  be  to  teach  the  child 
to  eat  what  you  wish  her  to  eat.  At 
present  she  has  very  little  food  that  is 
laxative.  We  have  recently  had  arti- 
cles on  constipation  and  its  dietetic 
management,  and  would  refer  you  to 
them  for  details. 

E.  I.,  Laramie  City,  Wyo. 

The  eight  teeth  are  probably  the 
eight  incisors.  As  a  rule,  solid  food 
is  not  desirable  until  chewing  teeth 
are  present. 

A.  D.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Such  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  as  you  speak  of  is  not  likely  to 
occur  in  a  well-nourished  child.  Since 
it  no  longer  occurs  after  sleeping  in 
one  position  it  is  probable  that  the 
condition  is  better  than  before.  We 
know  of  no  real  harm,  aside  from 
changes  of  shape  in  poorly  nourished 
children,  likely  to  occur  from  sleeping 
in  one  position,  but  if  possible,  the 
child  should  be  changed  about.  It 
may  be  done  after  it  has  fallen  asleep. 

P.  N.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Just  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to 
take  larger  quantities  you  will  be  able 
to  lengthen  the  intervals  of  feeding. 
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Considering   the   circumstances,  you 
have  done  very  well. 
P.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

A  Swiss  physician  claims  to  have 
found  a  means  of  relieving  the  par- 
oxysms of  whooping  cough  which  is 
purely  mechanical,  and  so  simple  and 
harmless  that  it  seems  worthy  of  trial 
by  mothers  and  intelligent  attendants. 
The  method  is  thus  described : 

During  the  paroxysm  the  operator, 
standing  in  front  of  the  patient,  firmly 
catches  with  his  forefinger  that  part 
of  the  lower  jaw  between  its  angle 
and  the  ear,  places  the  ends  of  the 
middle  fingers  just  in  front  of  the 
lobes  of  the  ear  and  the  thumbs  upon 
the  chin,  and  by  strong  and  steady 
traction  and  pressure  pulls  the  jaw 
downward  and  forward.  The  pro- 
cedure may  be  very  conveniently 
modified  by  making  traction  with  the 
right  thumb  and  forefinger  placed  on 
the  hard  gum  behind  and  below  the 
lower  middle  incisors,  and  the  remain- 
ing fingers  under  the  chin,  while  the 
left  hand  is  fixed  on  the  child's  fore- 
head for  purposes  of  counter-pressure. 
If  the  patient  stands  with  his  back  to 
the  operator,  the  latter  places  his 
thumb  just  above  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  in  front  of  the  ears,  the 
forefingers  on  the  ridges  which  run 
from  in  front  of  the  ears  to  the  prom- 
inences of  the  cheeks,  the  remaining 
fingers  on  the  chin,  and  then  pushes 
the  jaw  forward  and  downward. 
Traction  may  be  made  still  more  rap- 
idly by  putting  the  forefingers  into  the 
patient's  mouth  on  the  hard  gums  be- 
hind and  below  the  back  molars.  No 
force  should,  of  course,  be  applied  to 
the  child's  teeth.  As  soon  as  the  jaws 


have  been  moved  in  the  way  indicated, 
the  patient  is  told  to  take  a  deep 
breath.  The  procedure  is  said  to  cut 
short  the  spasm  almost  instantly. 

R.  Si  N.,  Nezvark,  N.  J. 

Of  course  a  quiet  home  is  better 
for  many  reasons,  but  it  may  not  be 
attainable.  You  have  to  consider,  for 
instance,  whether  the  excitement 
which  you  complain  of  is  worst  for 
you  than  would  be  the  cares  of  house- 
keeping in  your  circumstances. 

F.  M.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

The  condition  you  describe  in  your 
child  is  not  rare.  We  cannot  even 
say  that  it  is  unnatural.  But  it  is  un- 
desirable on  account  of  the  possibility 
of  bad  habits  arising.  Therefore,  you 
should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  irri- 
tating the  parts,  and  watch  against 
these  habits. 

M.  P.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Do  not  take  the  child  into  the  surf 
nor  into  the  sea.  Take  salt  water  to 
your  room  and  use  it,  warmed  enough 
to  remove  the  chill  for  bathing  the 
child. 

G.  D.  A.,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Lime  water  is  desirable  in  small 
quantity — i.  e.,  enough  to  overcome 
the  acid  reaction  of  the  food. 

A.  G.,  Adams,  Mass. 

At  the  beginning  two-thirds  milk 
and  one-third  oatmeal  gruel  will  prob- 
ably be  digested.  The  mixture,  of 
course,  is  to  be  given  at  blood  heat. 
After  a  time  the  oatmeal  may  be  grad- 
ually diminished. 

TV.  A.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Rupture  is  caused  by  the  combina- 
tion of  some  straining  acting  upon  one 
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of  the  naturally  weak  points  of  the 
abdomen.  The  navel  and  the  groins 
are  in  infancy  the  usual  points.  We 
believe  that  in  infancy  it  is  usually  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  children  who  are 
ruptured  are  less  strongly  built  at 
these  places  of  danger  than  are  other 
children. 

£ 

B.  R.,  Wateriown,  Wis. 

The  breast  milk  rarely  is  of  any 
value  after  a  year,  and  few  women 
are  able  to  really  nourish  a  child  so 
long.  Your  child  will  be  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  old  when  fit  weather 
for  weaning  arrives  in  autumn.  Your 
physician  doubtless  has  reasons  for 
his  advice,  but  we  cannot  guess  them 
from  anything  you  tell  of  the  child's 
condition.  The  artificial  food  until 
the  child  is  a  year  and  a  half  old  must 
be  nearly  all  liquid  ;  cow's  milk,  diluted 
or  not,  according  as  it  agrees,  broths, 
and  after  her  chewing  teeth  come, 
bread  and  butter,  and  occasionally  a 
soft  boiled  egg.  Until  these  teeth 
come  the  potato  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  we  find  few  children  under  a  year 
and  a  half  who  digest  it  well. 

/.  R„  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

As  regards  the  banana,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
when  eaten.  As  sold  in  our  climate, 
it  is  usually  not  really  ripe.  It  is 
brought  to  market  often  with  the  skin 
still  green  and  ripened  enough  for 
sale,  but  is  sold  before  it  is  really  eat- 
able. We  have  known  persons  who 
had  lived  where  the  banana  grows, 
who  would  never  eat  a  banana  until 
the  skin  was  at  least  partly  blackened 
— a  state  in  which  they  are  thought 
objectionably  by  most  buyers  in  our 


cities.  To  our  own  notion,  they  are 
best  when  the  skin  has  begun  to  black- 
en, but  before  any  decay  of  the  pulp 
has  begun;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  this  condition  unless  one  buys  a 
bunch  and  picks  the  fruit  as  it  ripens. 
Again,  as  Babyhood  has  often  said, 
the  banana  should  be  eaten  in  small 
pieces  or  thin  slices,  to  be  chewed  well, 
while  children  are  accustomed  to  bite 
off  large  pieces,  which  are  swallowed 
with  little  chewing. 

B.  T.,  Wooster,  0. 

The  child  should  be  taken  regu- 
larly into  the  open  air ;  proper  bathing 
should  be  instituted  to  keep  the  skin 
in  good  condition ;  the  limbs  should  be 
rubbed  with  bathing  whiskey,  and  all 
approved  hygienic  methods  should  be 
systematically  and  persistently  em- 
ployed. Children  who  show  signs  of 
rickets  should  be  kept  off  their  feet 
longer  than  those  properly  fed,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  or  walk  until 
they  show  a  strong  inclination  to 
do  so. 

D.,  Rock  port,  Mass. 

Children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  dis- 
orders of  the  liver  and  gall-duct,  and 
one  common  form  of  stool  results 
from  the  absence  of  the  normal  bile 
from  the  intestinal  canal ;  it  is  usually 
apt  to  be  "formed"  (of  a  firmer  con- 
sistence than  the  usual  infantile  stool) 
small,  and  peculiarly  light  in  color, 
like  putty.  It  may  accompany  jaun- 
diced urine.  Under  proper  treatment 
it  usually  regains  the  normal  color, 
passes  beyond,  becoming  brown  or 
green  or  even  black,  and  then  comes 
back  again  to  the  normal  yellow  as  the 
system  recovers  itself. 
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Easy  Lessons  from  Common  Things. 


There  is  a  certain  desirable  culture 
which  is  the  result  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  common  things  about  us. 
This  knowledge  may  and  should  be 
gained  without  any  of  the  nerve 
wear  which  accompanies  the  study 
of  books.  Indeed,  its  acquisition 
will  tend  to  give  tone  and  vigor  to 
the  mind  overwrought  by  the  study 
of  books  or  the  work  of  the  school 
room,  for  it  should  be  largely  gained 
out  of  doors  in  close  contact  with 
Nature  and  her  resources,  and  in  an 
unconscious  way. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  educators 
that  children  coming  into  city 
schools  from  the  country,  though 
behind  pupils  of  their  age  when  en- 
tering, soon  overtake,  or  even  out- 
strip, those  who  have  been  in  the 
grades  for  years,  doing  their  work 
with  clearer  mind  and  greater  exact- 
ness. One  reason  for  this  appears 
to  be  the  greater  vigor  of  the  mind 
due  to  constant  contact  with  Nature 
and  the  living,  growing  things  with 
which  the  country  abounds. 

The  barefoot  country  boy  has 

"Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks." 

One  of  our  famous  authofs  is  cred- 
ited with  saying  in  advanced  years 
and  with  regret:  "Oh,  that  some 
one  had  taught  me  in  youth  the 
names  of  the  stars  and  the  grasses !" 
The  stars  and  the  grasses,  indeed ! 
We  have  only  to  look  upward  or  to 
look  downward  to  find  an  open  book 


from  which  to  read.  Yet  how  do  we 
shut  ourselves  and  our  children 
away  from  these  to  the  printed  page 
and  the  artificial  knowledge  that 
comes  at  second  hand  ! 

\\  hich  is  really  more  important, 
that  our  children  learn  to  analyze 
and  parse  compound  and  complex 
sentences,  or  that  they  know  the 
trees  of  their  neighborhood?  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  in  which  the 
writer  lives  there  are  about  twenty 
varieties  of  trees,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  woods  and  parks  within  a 
three-mile  radius.  This  is  a  fair 
average  of  what  may  be  found  in 
most  localities ;  for,  while  there  are 
fewer  on  the  Western  prairies  and 
in  the  heart  of  large  cities,  some  lo- 
calities furnish  a  much  greater  vari- 
ety. Yet  how  many  of  us  know 
their  names  and  general  characteris- 
tics? I  have  known  more  than  one 
woman,  cultured  in  other  directions, 
who  did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
half-dozen,  or  less,  trees  growing 
in  her  own  door  yard. 

The  pleasure  of  acquaintance  with 
trees  is  akin  to  the  pleasure  of 
friendship.  When  a  child  I  walked 
daily  under  fine,  large  horse-chestnut 
trees ;  they  are  beautiful  trees,  with 
leaf,  flower  and  fruit  strongly  char- 
acteristic. They  are  not  native  to 
this  section  of  country,  and  it  was 
with  pleasure,  keen  as  that  of  meet- 
ing an  old-time  friend,  that  I  first 
saw  the  horse-chestnut  trees  recent- 
ly planted  in  one  of  our  city  parks. 
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The  same  feeling  is  always  aroused 
at  the  sight  of  a  honey-locust  or  a 
sugar-maple  tree. 

Then  there  are  the  common  vege- 
tables. How  many  city  children, 
or  even  adults,  know  how  they  look 
growing?  I  have  had  the  whole  of 
an  early  planting  of  corn,  out  of  the 
ground  some  inches,  hoed  under  by 
a  boy  old  enough  to  be  in  high 
school,  and  fine  sage  and  tomato 
plants  have  been  sacrificed  by  the 
same  ignorance.  Truly  some  of  us 
do  not  "know  beans"  when  they  are 
growing,  especially  when  they  are 
very  small,  for  their  first  leaves  are 
as  different  from  the  later  ones  as 
though  of  a  different  plant.  These 
first,  or  seed  leaves,  furnish  in  them- 
selves an  interesting  study.  Those 
of  the  four  o'clock,  the  morning- 
glory,  and  the  radish  somewhat  re- 
semble each  other,  but  are  wholly 
unlike  the  pea,  the  tomato,  or  the 
pansy.  One  cannot  pull  weeds  skil- 
fully who  does  not  know  these. 

A  friend  told  me  that  one  spring 
she  planted  a  quantity  of  choice 
flower  seeds  in  the  small  space 
which  was  her  door  yard,  and,  a 
week  or  more  after  the  plants  ap- 
peared, pulled  them  all  up,  thinking 
them  worthless  weeds  because  they 
did  not  look  like  any  flowering 
plants  with  which  she  was  familiar. 

Let  a  child  learn  the  two  great 
classes  into  which  our  best-known 
plants  are  divided.  I  refer  to  the 
classes  known  as  Monocotyledonous 
and  Dicotyledonous.  These  are  long 
words,  but  they  mean  simply  that 
each  embryo  plant  of  the  first  class 
has  one  seed  leaf,  while  each  plant 


of  the  second  class  has  two  seed 
leaves.  The  leading  features  of  the 
monocotyledons  are  their  growth 
from  within  and  their  parallel-veined 
leaves.  The  corn  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample. In  the  dicotyledons  the 
growth  is  by  additions  from  without 
(as  in  trees,  between  the  woody 
structure  and  the  bark)  and  the 
leaves  are  net-veined.  The  bean  is 
an  example  of  this  class.  Lead  a 
child  to  learn  these  facts  by  observa- 
tion, and  his  interest  will  be  great  in 
watching  first  for  the  seed  leaves, 
and  later  for  the  development  of  the 
class  characteristics.  There  is 
beauty  and  moral  force  in  such 
study,  for  Nature  is  always  true  and 
will  never  deceive  or  disappoint  the 
student. 

Of  wild  flowers  a  child  may  learn 
much,  for  there  are  some  varieties 
growing  in  almost  every  locality, 
and  scores  may  usually  be  found  by 
walking  a  few  miles.  Many  of  the 
wild  flowers  transplant  easily,  and  if 
given  a  corner  in  the  yard  (a  shady 
one  will  answer  for  most  wood  flow- 
ers) they  will  come  up  year  after 
year,  and  the  children  will  watch  for 
them  as  for  friends.  Their  common 
names  should  be  learned.  Too  many 
people  are  ready  to  call  every  flower 
which  blooms  in  spring  a  "may- 
flower."  Then  there  are  the  birds, 
the  stones,  "the  grasses  and  the 
stars,"  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the 
phenomena  of  water,  the  domestic 
animals,  and  the  insects — these  and 
more  that  we  can  recount.  We  have 
only  to  look  about  us  and  to  see. 

Now,  how  can  we  mothers  teach 
our  children   about  these  things? 
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First  we  must  learn  much  ourselves. 
As  mothers  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
ignorant.  We  cannot  all  be  botan- 
ists, natural  scientists,  geologists,  or 
astronomers ;  but  by  persistently 
training  ourselves  to  see  and  to  in- 
quire about  the  things  of  which  we 
do  not  know,  we  can  learn  a  little  of 
these  common  things.  As  has  been 
said,  there  are  in  most  neighbor- 
hoods about  twenty  varieties  of 
trees.  If  a  child  knows  these — their 
names,  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  the 
habits  of  branching,  how  and  when 
they  blossom  (some  of  us  go  through 
many  years  of  our  life  before  we  dis- 
cover the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the 
oak,  elm,  maple,  and  other  trees 
whose  flowers  are  not  conspicuous), 
their  fruit,  how  the  fruit  is  scattered 
— if  children  know  these  common 
facts  about  the  twenty  home  trees, 
they  will  learn  in  the  same  way  the 
trees  wherever  they  go,  for  the  habit 
of  observation  will  be  formed. 

There  are  comparatively  few  who 
have  so  little  space  that  a  garden  is 
impossible.  If  one  has  only  a  few 
feet  of  ground  something  can  be 
planted,  and  the  children  can  care 
for  it  and  see  things  grow.  Plant  a 
few  things  every  year,  and,  by 
changing  from  season  to  season,  in 
the  course  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  the 
children  will  have  opportunity  to 
gain  a  personal  knowledge  of  a  good 
many  plants,  flowers  or  vegetables, 
or  both.  It  seems  not  wise  to  ex- 
clude vegetables  because  one's  space 
is  small ;  a  few  specimens  will  illus- 
trate the  form  of  a  plant,  its  habits, 
flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  as  well  as  a 
whole  field. 
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In  a  small  school-yard  garden  in 
the  city  of  Leipsic  a  few  stalks  of 
Indian  corn  were  growing,  the  only 
specimens  of  this  plant  seen  by  an 
American  tourist  during  a  summer's 
trip  through  Germany.  Can  one 
imagine  any  information  gained 
from  books  which  would  give  to 
those  German  boys  and  girls  so  real 
a  knowledge  of  our  Indian  corn  as 
those  living  plants  growing  in  their 
school  yard  during  a  whole  season? 
In  our  own  garden  we  planted  one 
summer  a  little  flax,  another  sum- 
mer a  patch  of  buckwheat,  still  an- 
other a  few  rows  of  broom  corn  and 
sugar-cane.  Our  acquaintance  with 
these  plants  proved  so  pleasant  that 
we  felt  well  repaid  for  the  little  care 
which  they  required. 

The  angle  between  a  porch  and 
house  is  sufficient  for  the  growth  of 
the  castor-oil  bean.  Few  plants  are 
more  interesting  than  this  one  for 
a  child  to  study.  Its  large,  glossy 
leaves,  its  vigorous  growth,  the  rich 
velvety  seed  pods,  all  engage  the  in- 
terest and  hold  the  attention. 

Those  who  live  in  city  flats  can 
use  window  boxes  to  advantage. 
Most  of  the  common  varieties  of 
grain,  the  smaller  vegetables,  and 
many  flowering  plants  will  start  well 
in  a  box,  and  some  will  develop  so 
as  to  bear  blossom  and  fruit.  Many 
a  morning-glory  has  opened  in  a 
school  room,  to  the  delight  of  the 
little  folks  gathered  there. 

Children  are  naturally  inquisitive. 
It  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  sat- 
isfy their  curiosity  with  the  best 
things  within  our  reach  and  to  guide 
it  into  wise  and  useful  avenues  of 
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inquiry.  Even  in  the  kitchen  many 
interesting  and  valuable  lessons  may 
be  learned  about  the  things  which 
are  used  there.  The  little  folks  will 
be  glad  to  know  where  the  flour 
comes  from  and  the  sugar,  and  how 
they  are  made;  to  learn  of  the  spices 
and  the  countries  where  they  are 
found ;  and  from  that  will  naturally 
grow  an  interest  in  the  people  of 
these  countries,  and  lo !  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy in  its  best  sense — the  study  of 
the  world  and  its  people. 

It  may  be  thought  that  all  these 
things  should  be  learned  at  school. 
But  is  it  not  evident  how  much  of 
school  time  is  saved  if  they  are 
learned  at  home,  and  how  much 
more  interesting  they  may  be  when 
learned,  not  as  formal  lessons,  but 
little  by  little,  naturally,  as  objects 
at  hand  may  be  presented?  Is  not 
evident,  too,  the  greater  variety  of 
individuality  in  a  class  of  pupils  well 
instructed  at  home,  where  each  one 
is  ready  to  give  to  the  others 
something  from  his  own  experi- 
ence? 

A  class  of  young  pupils  were  once 
reading  a  lesson  about  the  making 
of  maple  sugar.  The  teacher  herself 
had  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
this  work,  but  was  telling  the  chil- 
dren of  it  as  best  she  could,  when 
she  found  that  one  little  girl  in  the 
class  had  lived  in  the  "sugar  bush" 
in  Canada  and  was  familiar  with  the 
whole  process.  The  little  girl's  de- 
light in  telling  of  the  sugar-making, 
and  the  increased  interest  of  all  the 
class,  were  easily  seen. 

Those   parents   who  have  opera 


glasses  may  give  their  children  en- 
larged vision  by  an  occasional  use  of 
them.  Let  them  look  through  the 
glasses  at  the  moon,  the  planets,  the 
occasional  eclipse,  and  often,  when- 
ever there  is  a  chance,  at  the  birds. 

City  children  should  be  allowed 
each  summer  a  chance  to  be  in  the 
country.  Let  them  be  like  little  Hia- 
watha, who  "learned  of  every  bird 
its  language."  It  may  sometimes 
cost  separation  of  children  from 
their  parents  for  the  vacation,  it  may 
cost  money  and  time,  but  the  effort 
will  be  richly  rewarded  in  the  end. 
In  addition  to  all  which  parents  can 
do  along  these  lines,  there  is  work 
also  for  teachers.  School  instruction 
is  too  often  unrelated  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  child.  He  does  not 
know  its  connection  with  the  experi- 
ences of  life,  and  therefore  does  not 
know  how  to  apply  it  in  case  of 
need. 

The  true  kindergarten  system  does 
thus  join  the  daily  life  and  experi- 
ence of  the  child  to  the  great  field  of 
knowledge  on  whose  edges  he  is 
standing;  the  unknown  which  he  is 
to  learn  is  connected  naturally  with 
what  he  already  knows ;  his  interest 
is  thus  secured  and  his  attention 
held.  The  best  of*  the  primary 
teachers  also  follow  this  plan,  but  in 
large  measure  it  is  dropped  as  the 
pupils  acquire  the  use  of  books. 
Too  much  are  they  allowed  to  fill 
their  minds  from  their  books  with 
much  which  they  do  not  know  how 
to  apply  and  are,  therefore,  unable 
to  use  in  their  life  experience  and 
work.  A  systematic  training  in 
manual  work  of  almost  any  kind  aids 
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in  this  vital  application  of  knowl- 
edge to  experience,  and  it  is  a  short- 
sighted economy  which  excludes  it 
from  our  public  schools.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a  long  scholastic  course  in 
whicli  the  student   acquires  much 

Cuts  and 

These  little  wounds,  the  frequency 
of  which  in  the  nursery  only 
mothers  know,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  no 
more  importance  than  their  size 
would  indicate.  There  may  be  an 
occasional  exception  to  this  rule, 
however,  and  it  is  to  help  prevent 
these  rather  rare  evil  consequences 
that  this  brief  article  is  written. 

First,  a  word  about  the  reason 
why  most  do  well  but  some  do  not. 
We  read  much  about  germs,  "bac- 
teria," etc.,  nowadays,  much  that  is 
correct,  more  that  is  incorrect,  or, 
worse  yet,  only  half  true.  The  main 
points  are  these :  There  are  germs 
on  every  surface  of  furniture,  skin, 
etc.,  and  in  all  water;  but  not  one  in 
ten  thousand  will  do  us  any  harm. 
We  know  many  drugs  which  are 
poisonous  to  those  germs  which  may 
cause  swelling,  pain,  inflammation, 
pus,  abscess,  fever  and  even  death, 
when  they  have  found  their  way 
under  the  skin  by  the  smallest 
wound.  This  is  most  apt  to  occur 
in  the  case  of  scratches  made  with 
dirty  instruments,  as  old  files  or  rusty 
and  dirty  scissors. 

We  must  treat  all  these  small 
wounds  as  though  one  of  the  bad 
germs  was  there.      Begin  at  once ; 
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and  applies  little  can  tend  only  to 
discontent  with  practical  life.  All 
true  education  should  tend  to  fit  one 
more  and  more  for  the  duties  of  life, 
and  so  lead  to  a  true  and  noble  cul- 
ture. P.  R.  S. 

Scratches. 

here,  one  stitch  in  time  saves  not 
nine,  but  ninety-nine.  Have  in  the 
house  some  boric  acid  in  powder  and 
a  large  bottle  of  boiled  water  to 
which  some  of  the  acid  has  been 
added  until  no  more  will  dissolve, 
and  in  which  the  wet  powder  lies 
at  the  bottom  half  an  inch  thick. 
Have  also  a  roll  of  absorbent  cotton 
on  hand  and  some  old  clean  soft 
linen. 

Wash  your  own  hands  and  the  cut 
you  are  going  to  attend  to  with  clean 
soap,  nail  brush  and  towel,  using 
hot  water.  Then  sponge  off  the  cut 
with  the  boric  acid  solution  and  a 
small  wad  of  the  absorbent  cotton. 
Finally  tie  up  the  cut  (not  tightly) 
with  a  clean  strip  of  linen  which  has 
been  well  wet  in  the  same  solution 
of  boric  acid.  The  whole  dressing 
may  be  taken  off  in  twenty-four 
hours,  if  there  is  no  improvement  or 
the  cut  be  large,  and  renewed  in  the 
same  way  as  at  first,  except  for  the 
soap. 

By  this  method  cuts  heal  more 
rapidly  and  with  less  pain  and  throb- 
bing than  with  ordinary  dressing; 
there  is  also  comparatively  little 
danger  of  any  of  the  different  evils 
spoken  of  above. 
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The  Causes   of  Deformity  and  Unequal 
Development  in  Children. 


Years  ago,  in  Paris,  Chauvisser 
made  some  investigations  to  ascer- 
tain what  proportion  of  children 
were  born  deformed,  and  he  made 
record  of  the  fact  that  out  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  new-born  infants 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
were  in  any  way  abnormal.  Even 
this  small  percentage  did  not  come 
within  the  definition  of  ordinary  de- 
formities, as  they  were  actual  mon- 
strosities, in  ho  ways  resembling  the 
greater  or  less  deviations  from  the 
normal  that  we  generally  include 
under  our  term. 

Other  observers  have  noted  sim- 
ilar facts,  indicating  that  nature 
gives  her  children  a  fair  chance,  so 
far  as  their  actual  conformation  is 
concerned,  and  that  we  must  look 
to  other  than  prenatal  influences  to 
explain  the  occurrence  of  the  de- 
formities and  tendencies  to  unequal 
development  that  we  actually  find 
in  later  life.  For  all  guardians  of 
young  children  have  had  occasion  to 
note  the  deviations  from  what  we 
call  the  normal  figure  which  occur 
among  them,  the  majority  of  which 
are  happily  classed  among  the  lesser 
deformities,  and  which  include  high- 
shoulders,  "pigeon-breast,"  bowed 
legs  or  the  reverse,  knock-knees,  or 
greater  or  less  lateral  deviation  of 
the  spine,  with  one  prominent  hip, 
and  other  conditions  more  or  less 
serious. 


We  shall  confine  this  short  paper 
to  considering  some  of  the  common 
deformities  of  the  trunk  and  upper 
and  lower  limbs,  omitting  all  reference 
to  such  affections  as  hare-lip,  cleft- 
palate,  the  disfigurements  that  come 
from  burns,  and  the  more  serious  ner- 
vous lesions. 

The  deformities  of  children  may 
be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Of 
these  congenital  deformities,  among 
which  is  that  known  as  talipes  or 
club-foot,  which  manifests  itself  in 
several  different  forms,  and  also  cer- 
tain deformities  which  originate  from 
congenital  nervous  lesions  resulting 
in  various  paralysis,  we  shall  not 
speak. 

But  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  deformities  of  children  are, 
as  wre  should  anticipate  from  De 
Chauvisser's  statistics,  acquired 
through  disease  or  accident ;  and  as 
these  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  pre- 
ventable, they  seem  naturally  to 
claim  the  larger  share  of  our  atten- 
tion here. 

Two  Common  Causes  of  Deformities. 

There  are  two  diseases  very  prev- 
alent among  children,  which  are 
practically  responsible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  deformities  among  them, 
excluding  those  which  are  congenital 
or  the  direct  result  of  accident,  and 
these  diseases  are  rachitis,  common- 
ly called  rickets,  and  tuberculosis. 
Roth  of  these  diseases  are  constitu- 
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tional  affections,  and  it  is  partially 
true  that  a  child  may  have  either  one 
of  these  and  not  present  any  marked 
deformity.  Tuberculosis,  it  is 
known,  may  develop  in  the  lungs 
alone,  or  in  the  brain,  causing  a  men- 
ingitis, or  other  serious  affection, 
and  yet  give  no  external  sign  of  its 
presence.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  most  serious  bone  dis- 
eases among  children,  such  as  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine,  or  hip-joint  dis- 
ease, or  knee-joint  disease,  which  are 
some  of  the  most  deforming  affec- 
tions common  to  childhood,  are  in 
many  cases  only  the  manifestation 
of  tuberculosis  which  has  been  un- 
suspected until  discovered  in  these 
localities,  where  it  leaves  its  baneful 
trace  in  a  shortened  leg,  or  a  curved 
spine,  or  life-long  lameness. 

Rickets  may  be  present  to  a  mild 
degree  without  leaving  any  startling 
mark  of  its  presence  in  the  bones. 
In  such  mild  cases  indigestion  and 
fretfulness  in  the  infant  and  late 
teething  may  be  its  principal  signs 
to  the  ordinary  observer.  But  even 
here  an  experienced  eye  may  discern 
some  slight  deviations  from  the  nor- 
mal in  the  ribs  or  the  shape  of  the 
head,  or  elsewhere.  The  majority 
of  rachitic  children  do.  however, 
give  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  de- 
forming tendencies  in  various  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  the  most  common 
being  the  bones  of  the  head,  of  the 
radius  or  lower  arm.  the  ribs, 
the  breast  bone,  the  spine,  and  no- 
ticeably in  those  of  the  lower 
limbs. 

The  chest  of  a  severely  rachitic 
child  is  curiously  irregular  and  un- 


developed, owing  to  these  changes  in 
the  ends  of  the  ribs,  and  also  to  the 
pushing  upward  of  the  breast-bone. 
The  ribs,  as  they  swing  around  from 
the  spine  to  become  attached  in 
front  to  the  breast-bone,  are  pieced 
out  by  cartilages,  which  complete 
their  length  in  front  to  the  extent  of 
an  inch  or  more.  At  this  point  of 
juncture  the  ends  of  the  ribs  in 
rachitic  children  swell,  these  en- 
largements giving  to  the  chest  what 
is  called  a  beaded  appearance.  The 
bones  being  softened  from  disease 
are  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  external  atmosphere  as  they  do 
in  health,  therefore,  they  are  often 
flattened  or  depressed,  while  the 
breast-bone  may  be  unnaturally 
prominent,  giving  the  appearance 
known  as  pigeon-breast.  Not  infre- 
quently we  see  children  who  exhibit 
a  one-sided  deformity  of  the  chest, 
the  ribs  on  one  side  only  presenting 
the  anomaly  referred  to,  or  one  side 
may  be  unnaturally  vaulted  and  the 
other  flattened,  with  or  without  the 
pigeon-brest  deformity.  These  cases 
are  generally  due  to  rickets,  and  may 
be  associated  with  a  lateral  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  with  which  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  chest  deformity  is 
generally  present :  but  the  writer 
has  seen  cases  of  this  chest  deform- 
ity in  which  there  was  no  trace  of 
any  spine  deviation. 

Severe  cases  of  pleurisy  in  weakly 
children  not  infrequently  induce 
somewhat  similar  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  chest.  Here  the  lung, 
which  has  been  embarrassed  by  the 
effusion  of  water  in  the  chest,  fails 
to  expand  after  the  fluid  has  disap- 
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peared,  and  the  chest  walls  fall  in  to 
fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  re- 
tracted lung.  This  type  of  chest  de- 
formity is  more  amenable  to  treat- 
ment than  such  as  result  from  rick- 
ets, being,  as  one  may  say,  a  more 
acute  form,  where  the  bone  changes 
going  on  in  slower  and  more  chronic 
affections  have  not  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  occur. 

The  nature  of  rickets,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  constitutional  disease 
due  to  malnutrition,  explains  many 
of  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  sole- 
ly a  disease  of  the  bones,  but  its 
traces  are  most  readily  and  most 
frequently  left  in  the  skeleton. 
Whether,  as  some  believe,  it  is  sole- 
ly caused  by  fermentation  in  the 
food  of  the  child,  who  is  improperly 
fed  on  a  diet  containing  too  large 
proportions  of  sugar  and  starch,  the 
result  of  which  is  the  production  of 
lactic  acid  which  dissolves  the  bone- 
salts  as  they  are  forming,  and  leaves 
the  softer  elements  in  undue  propor- 
tion in  the  skeleton ;  or  whether  it 
is  a  constitutional  affection  which 
may  also  be  induced  by  impure  air 
and  a  lack  of  sunlight,  with  an  ab- 
sence of  the  fatty  element  in  food, 
or  whether  some  of  the  other  theo- 
ries about  it  are  the  correct  ones,  we 
do  not  precisely  know.  But  the  im- 
proper feeding  of  infants  is  general- 
ly believed  to  be  a  great  cause  of  its 
occurrence,  conjoined  with  other  un- 
hygienic influences  already  suggest- 
ed ;  and  practically  the  softened 
bones,  permitting,  under  encourag- 
ing circumstances,  uneven  and  one- 
sided or  unsymmetrical  deformities, 
are  the  immediate  causes  of  such  un- 


symmetrical development  among 
children. 

Bow-Legs  and  Knock-Knees. 

Knock-knee  and  bow-legs  are  two 
of  the  most  common  results  of  rick- 
ets, most  frequently  seen  with  boys, 
but  this  is  partly  on  account  of  their 
dress,  which  exhibits  the  deformity. 

The  bowing  may  be  limited  only 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  (thigh), 
or  it  may  extend  to  the  lower  part, 
or  may  include  both.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily due  to  early  walking.  Indeed, 
it  is  stated  by  some  observers  that 
bow-legged  children  are  not  com- 
monly early  walkers,  the  vigor  and 
love  for  activity  which  characterizes 
children  who  walk  early  being  com- 
monly absent  in  sufferers  from 
rachitis. 

In  many  of  these  cases  there  seems 
to  be  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  legs,  permitting  the  soft- 
ened bone  to  bend  in  one  or  another 
direction  according  to  the  direction 
of  least  resistance.  In  some  cases 
the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  tonic 
contraction,  pulling  the  softened 
bones  out  of  the  vertical  line,  bowing 
them  forward  or  outward,  some- 
times even  backward,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Rickets  is  not  the  ouly  cause  of 
bow-legs  among  children,  although 
it  is  the  most  common  one. 

It  is  probable  that  children  who 
have  never  had  rickets  may  acquire 
bow-legs  if  foolishly  permitted  to 
stand  in  earliest  infancy,  although,  as 
already  said,  this  is  not  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  affection.  Af- 
fections of  the  spine  and  hip,  which 
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tlnow  the  body  out  of  its  normal 
perpendicular,  may  be  instrumental 
in  inducing  curvature  of  the  lower 
limbs,  the  direction  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  location  of  the  orig- 
inal disease. 

Curvature  of  the  Spine. 

Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  a 
"one-sided"  deformity  which  may  or 
may  not  be  due  to  rickets.  More 
commonly  no  history  of  this  disease 
can  be  obtained,  nor,  indeed,  is  it 
always  possible  to  obtain  a  history 
of  any  cause  for  the  occurrence  of 
this  deformity  in  many  cases.  Rick- 
ets occurs  most  commonly  between 
the  ages  of  early  infancy  and  three 
years,  while  lateral  curvature  seldom 
makes  its  appearance  before  the  age 
of  ten.  although  the  writer  recalls 
several  mild  cases  occurring  in  little 
girls  as  early  as  seven  years  of  age. 

Authorites  differ  as  to  the  most 
common  period  for  the  appearance 
of  this  affection,  but  the  years  be- 
tween eight  and  fifteen  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  fairly  approximating  the 
truth  for  the  greatest  number  of 
cases. 

Lateral  curvature  is  understood 
to  be  a  deviation  of  the  spine  from 
its  normal  vertical  axis,  with  more 
or  less  twisting  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebral  column,  which  twisting  or 
turning  is  called  rotation. 

There  have  been  many  theories 
advanced  to  account  for  this  deform- 
ity, which  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent among  growing  children. 

As  it  is  not  a  disease  of  the  bones, 
the  explanation  of  the  disease  in  the 
body  anywhere  is  not  a  sufficient 


one.  Some  observers  have  consid- 
ered it  to  be  due  solely  to  weakness 
of  the  muscles  upon  one  side  of  the 
body,  permitting  the  deviation  of 
the  spine  to  that  side.  But  this  ex- 
planation does  not  seem  to  cover  all 
cases,  because  we  find  curvatures 
occasionally  where  no  difference  in 
the  strength  of  the  muscles  on  either 
side  of  the  spinal  column  can  be  dis- 
covered, and  also  in  cases  where  the 
muscular  system  appears  to  be  in 
excellent  tone  and  vigor.  Other  ob- 
servers claim  that  the  lateral  curva- 
ture is  due  to  faulty  attitudes  and 
one-sided  positions  which  the  chil- 
dren assume  either  in  their  school 
occupations  or  while  carrying  heavy 
weights  upon  one  side  of  the  body, 
or  even  in  the  one-sided  position 
necessitated  by  horse-back  riding; 
while  others  have  suggested  that 
these  one-sided  positions  themselves 
are  only  the  result  of  an  unsym- 
metrical  development  of  the  bones 
of  the  spinal  column  itself,  which, 
being  thus  unsymmetrically  devel- 
oped and  larger  upon  one  side  than 
the  other,  necessarily  throw  the 
trunk  into  an  abnormal  position. 

None  of  these  theories  or  others 
which  have  been  advanced  appear 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  in 
many  cases  we  cannot  find  any  suf- 
ficient explanation  for  this  condition. 
It  is  very  evident,  however,  that 
faulty  positions  and  one-sided  atti- 
tudes constantly  assumed  by  grow- 
ing children  have  an  immense  in- 
fluence in  inducing  this  affection.  It 
is  probable  that  in  most  of  these 
cases  muscular  weakness  also  exists. 
Sometimes  we  find  this  is  general, 
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even  in  children  who  otherwise  have 
fair  health.  Sometimes  it  may  only 
appear  in  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
or  may  (although  this  cannot,  of 
course,  be  proved  by  inspection)  be 
limited  to  the  most  internal  muscles 
and  ligaments  of  the  spine  which 
hold  together  these  separate  bony 
segments  which,  united  by  them, 
form  this  jointed  column. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  of  the  shoul- 
ders is  constantly  pressing  down- 
ward upon  the  spine ;  and  while  un- 
der perfectly  normal  condition  the 
body  is  equal  to  its  own  support,  if 
these  conditions  be  disturbed,  if  the 
general  health  is  impaired,  if  mus- 
cular weakness  be  present,  and  in 
addition  we  have  the  plastic  body  of 
a  child  constantly  assuming  abnor- 
mal or  vicious  positions,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  something  must  give  way, 
and  in  these  cases  this  something  is 
only  too  often  the  erectness  of  the 
spinal  column. 

Some  of  the  attitudes  which  help 
to  develop  this  affection  in  those 
who  are  predisposed  to  it  are  those 
of  school-life,  particularly  such  as 
are  commonly  taken  in  writing  or 
drawing.  Indeed,  so  important  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  lateral 
curvature  is  the  writing  position 
considered,  that  at  the  recent  inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene,  which 
met  in  London  last  summer,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  advising  the  adop- 
tion of  the  vertical  rather  than  the 
(English)  angular  style  of  writing 
in  schools,  as  the  latter,  requiring 
an  especially  one-sided  position  upon 
•one  hip  and  arm.  is  believed  to  have 


a  most  unfavorable  influence  on  this 
affection.  This  influence  of  school 
life  may  be  included  under  that  of  oc- 
cupation ;  and  any  employment,  such 
as  an  artist's,  or  prolonged  piano 
playing,  or  work  requiring  one-sided 
weight  bearing,  may  be  included  un- 
der the  influences  which  help  to  in- 
duce a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 
in  those  who  have  any  predisposition 
to  it. 

A  tendency  to  these  curvatures 
appears  to  be  hereditary  in  some 
families,  and  they  are  also  found  in 
children  who  have  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  pulmonary  consumption. 

An  inequality  in  the  length  of  the 
legs  of  a  child  will  also  induce  this 
affection,  especially  if  this  inequality 
is  of  long  standing.  A  case  which 
recently  came  under  the  writer's  ob- 
servation showed  a  very  marked 
curvature,  principally  in  the  lumbar 
region,  with  considerable  deformity 
in  the  back  due  to  the  bulging  out 
of  one  side  and  flattening  of  the 
other,  consequent  upon  the  curva- 
ture. The  girl  in  whom  it  occurred 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
of  robust  health,  but  said  the  curva- 
ture appeared  after  she  had  sustained 
a  serious  injury  to  one  foot,  which 
had  been  crushed  when  she  was 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  that 
for  some  years  following  she  had 
been  extremely  lame,  favoring  the 
lame  foot  so  greatly  and  bearing  the 
weight  so  much  upon  the  sound  one 
that  she  had  thrown  her  body  to  that 
side  intentionally  for  many  years. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  in 
her  case  the  curvature  was  due  to 
this  acquired  position. 
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A  safe  practical  working  theory 
for  the  majority  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  in  that  which 
holds  the  cause  of  this  deformity  to 
lie  in  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
a  child's  head  and  trunk,  pressing 
upon  a  structure  whose  supports 
(ligaments  and  muscles)  are  weak- 
ened through  general  debility,  the 
kind  and  degree  of  the  curvature  be- 
ing generally  determined  by  the 
faulty  positions  taken  at  the  school 
desk  or  elsewhere. 

The  "growing  out  of  one  shoul- 
der" or  a  prominent  hip,  which  are 
very  common  among  children,  are 
generally  the  signs  of  a  lateral  curva- 
ture, and  are  always  its  accompani- 
ments to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It 
is  commonly  the  discovery  of  one  or 
both  of  these  affections  that  first 
calls  the  attention  of  the  mother  to 
this  tendency  in  her  child,  and  brings 
her  to  the  doctor's  office  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

Other  Deformities. 
We  have  already  mentioned  tuber- 
culosis as  one  of  the  diseases  which 
is  more  or  less  directly  causative  of 
deformities  in  children.  The  de- 
formities which  are  caused  by  this 
disease  are  commonly  those  which 
result  from  affections  of  the  joints, 
such  as  the  hip-joint,  the  knee,  the 
ankle,  and  notably  the  spinal  verte- 
brae. 

So  commonly  is  this  disease  dis- 
covered among  children,  that  it  is 
believed  by  some  observers  that  tu- 
berculosis is  the  remote  cause  of, 
practically,  all  of  these  joint  dis- 
eases, initiated  often  by  some  acci- 


dent, indeed,  such  as  a  fall  or  a  blow. 
This  may  be  an  extreme  view,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  im- 
mense influence  of  tuberculosis  as  a 
causative  agent  in  such  affections, 
while,  as  regards  the  effect  of  acci- 
dents upon  their  production,  it  has 
been  proved  that  a  blow  or  a  fall 
will  start  up  these  joint  affections  in 
an  animal  already  tuberculous,  while 
the  same  violence  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce them  in  one  that  is  healthy. 

External  violence  and  the  acci- 
dents common  to  childhood,  such  as 
a  fall  on  one  hip,  or  down  a  stair- 
case, are  in  themselves  more  liable 
to  induce  disease  in  children,  because 
the  portions  of  the  bones  here  af- 
fected are  at  this  period  in  their  most 
active  state  of  development,  many 
and  varied  changes  continually  go- 
ing on  which  require  the  best  of  con- 
ditions for  their  permanent  adjust- 
ment. If  these  are  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  violence  of  any  kind,  the 
bones  are  liable  to  feel  the  injurious 
influence,  from  the  fact  that  children 
are  less  easily  kept  quiet,  and  so  tend 
to  maintain  the  excitement  of  a  part 
when  once  it  is  inaugurated. 

The  deformity  which  results  from 
disease  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  is 
known  as  Pott's  Disease,  and  results 
in  an  angular  (not  a  lateral)  curva- 
ture of  the  spine  very  different  from 
the  other  variety  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  As  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  are  softened  by  this  dis- 
ease, they  give  way,  and  the  result 
is  a  tilting  forward  of  the  part  of  the 
spine  above  the  disease,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  backward  angular 
deformity  at  the  point  of  disease. 
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The  result  is  the  prominence  or 
knuckle  in  the  back,  which  is  to  the 
laity  the  sign  of  this  affection,  pro- 
ducing in  severe  cases  the  condition 
known  as  "hump-back." 

The  history  of  these  children  often 
points  to  a  tubercular  origin,  but  the 
disease  and  deformity  also  occur 
where  no  other  cause  than  trauma- 
tism of  some  kind  can  be  assigned. 

Methods  of  Prevention. 

A  glance  over  the  general  subject 
of  deformities,  painful  as  it  is  in 
many  respects,  is  not  without  en- 
couragement when  we  note  how 
many  of  them  are  due  to  more  or 
less  preventable  causes.  Rickets, 
while  it  is  often  insidious  in  its  prog- 
ress, is,  in  a  general  sense,  a  pre- 
ventable disease,  to  be  warded  off 
by  intelligent  care  regarding  the  diet 
and  general  hygiene  of  the  child,  and 
medical  advice  when  any  suspicious 
disturbance  arises. 


Tuberculosis  is  also  now  regarded 
as  in  great  measure  a  preventable  dis- 
ease, and  there  is  no  question  that 
better  general  hygiene  of  children 
and  greater  precautions  regarding  the 
source  of  the  milk  which  they  drink, 
or  where  that  is  impossible,  the  ster- 
ilization of  it  when  purchased  in 
cities,  would  limit  the  spread  of  this 
dread  disease. 

The  lesser  deformities  which  are 
due  to  faulty  positions,  wrong  habits 
of  sitting  and  standing,  and  which 
are  often  induced  by  the  extreme 
muscular  weariness  brought  about 
by  improper  confinement  in  school, 
or  uncomfortable  seating  while 
there,  also  suggest  their  own  relief. 
The  debility  of  muscles,  which  is  so 
fruitful  a  source  of  the  lesser  devia- 
tions of  children,  should  be  prevent- 
ed by  attention  to  the  general  health, 
which  especially  includes  out-of- 
door  life,  and  properly  regulated 
systematic  exercise. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


Ruth's  Way. 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  days. 
Iowa  air  was  blue  and  smoky  from 
burning  cornstalks.  Men  were  in 
the  great  fields  raking  and  gathering 
the  stalks  in  heaps,  ready  for  apply- 
ing the  brand.  Grandpa,  of  Plymouth 
Creek  farm,  had  gone  out  and,  taking 
his  stand  on  the  rise  above  the 
meadow,  stood  surveying  the  work 
going  on.  As  he  looked,  he  noticed 
seven-year-old  Ruth  and  five-year- 
old  Ned  emerge  from  the  grove ; 
scurrying  along  before  the  strong- 


searching  spring  wind,  they  were 
evidently,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  "on 
pleasure  bent." 

At  first,  something  of  an  anxious 
look  overspread  Grandpa's  face,  as 
they  made  their  way  to  the  nearest 
bonfire ;  but,  as  they  stopped  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  the  smoulder- 
ing heap,  he  concluded  they  had  re- 
ceived and  were  obeying  maternal 
cautions  about  approaching  too  near. 
Once,  however,  he  saw  Ned  make  a 
swoop  toward  the  embers,  but  im- 
mediately after  he  again  took  up  his 
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fascinated  watch  beside  Ruth  in  the 
edge  of  the  meadow  stubble. 

A  little  later,  after  a  short  stop  at 
another  "fire  place,"  as  the  children 
called  them,  they  espied  Grandpa, 
and  turned  their  course  in  his  direc- 
tion. He  was  lovingly  watching  the 
little  wind-blown  figures,  when  sud- 
denly— could  he  believe  his  eyes? 
Must  he  reconstruct  his  whole  opin- 
ion of  his  chubby,  black-eyed  little 
favorite,  Ruth?  She  had  sprung 
with  the  energy  and  fierceness  of  a 
young  tigress  at  her  brother.  Seiz- 
ing him  by  the  coat  collar,  round  and 
round  she  shook  him,  now  he  down 
on  one  knee,  then  up  again,  strug- 
gling frantically,  but  not  loosened 
from  her  relentless  clutches  until  she 
had  literally  torn  the  coat  from  his 
back — stamping  even  that  under  her 
feet  with  undiminished  fury.  Then 
she  collapsed,  plumping  down  in  the 
clover,  her  face  in  her  hands,  a 
bowed-down,  fluttering  little  heap. 
And  there  she  sat,  apparently  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  until  Ned  made  a  move- 
ment toward  his  coat.  At  that  she 
was  up  again,  and  appeared  to  finish 
the  matter  with  a  gesture  as  she 
started  toward  Grandpa.  Ned  fol- 
lowed in  his  coatless  condition. 
Grandpa  described  their  faces  as 
they  breathlessly  came  up — Ruth's 
red,  tear-stained;  Ned's  still  some- 
what blanched,  but  in  a  sort  of  rueful, 
comical  twist,  he  evidently  being 
half  inclined  to  laugh. 

"Well?"  said  Grandpa. 

"Oh,"  sobbed  Ruth,  "Neddie 
found  an  ear  of  corn  in  one  of  the 
fire  places  down  there  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket !" 


"I  thought  1  put  the  fire  all  out  of 
it  first.  But,  next  I  knew,  Tootsie 
screamed,  'Neddie,  you're  afire !'  and 
just  jerked  the  coat  right  off  of  me. 
I  guess  it's  most  burnt  up  by  this 
time.  She  wouldn't  let  me  touch  it 
again." 

"But  I  stamped  the  fire  out  of  it," 
quivering  the  sister,  wiping  her  weep- 
ing eyes. 

A  little  later,  when  they  had  gone 
back  to  the  coat,  and  Grandpa,  in 
lifting  it  up,  found  that  the  pocket, 
the  lining,  as  well  as  one  corner  and 
cuff,  had  been  well  eaten  into  by  the 
fire,  and  then  thought  of  the  children 
alone  in  an  open  field  and  in  a  high 
wind — well,  he  looked  more  thought- 
ful than  he  or  other  grandpas  usually 
look,  and  as  they  wended  their  way 
to  the  house  the  children  alone  did 
all  the  reviewing  of  the  late  excite- 
ment. 

This  is  a  true  story.  Furthermore, 
although  Ruth  had  been  brought  up 
by  a  careful  mother,  she  had  never 
received  any  instructions  about  deal- 
ing with  fire.  She  had  seen  fire 
stamped  out  of  rugs,  etc.,  which 
knowledge  she  applied  to  the  coat. 
But  in  dealing  with  the  real  danger 
of  this  case  her  method  was  her  own, 
and  to  leave  seven-year-olds  gener- 
ally to  construct  their  own  methods 
for  meeting  emergencies  is,  as  we  all 
know,  running  a  great  risk. 

That  evening,  when  talking  over 
the  averted  catastrophe,  Grandpa 
explained  to  the  little  folks  how 
Ruth  had  selected  the  one  best  thing 
to  be  done  ;  and,  in  adding  other  cau- 
tions on  similar  topics,  he  told  them 
of  the  time  he  arid  his  sister  Cynthia 
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were  playing  by  the  orchard  spring 
and  he  fell  in.  His  sister,  catching 
him  by  one  foot,  held  it  with  huge 
effort  as  high  as  she  could,  which  not 
only  prevented  him  from  righting 
himself,  as  he  probably  could  have 
done,  the  spring  being  shallow,  but 
kept  his  head  completely  under 
water.  Luckily  she  shouted  to  the 
apple  pickers  near  at  hand  that  her 
brother  was  drowning,  which,  under 
her  management  of  the  case,  was 
truly  so.  And  if  help  had  not  been 
near,  her  original  method  would 
have  ended  as  fatally  as  Ruth's  did 
happily. — Mother  Eve. 


An  Experience  With  the  Unfortunate. 

To  see  the  darkest  side  of  any  sub- 
ject is  always  an  encouragement  for 
those  who,  from  want  of  means  of 
comparison,  imagine  that  they  have 
only  cause  for  discouragement,  and 
who  therefore  make  little  or  no  ef- 
fort to  overcome  their  difficulties.  I 
am  convinced  that  there  are  many 
cases  of  children  of  weak,  or  par- 
tially weak,  intellect,  for  whom  al- 
most nothing  is  being  done  by  the 
members  of  their  own  family,  simply 
because  no  one  has  given  sufficient 
attention  to  them  to  discover  what 
progress  may  be  made  by  proper 
management.  Possibly  a  few  points 
of  my  experience  as  a  teacher  will  be 
useful  to  some  who  have  cases  to 
deal  with  far  less  discouraging  than 
those  with  which  I  have  had  to  do. 

I  apprehend  that  there  are  many 
parents  to  whom  the  task  of  helping 
a  child  thus  handicapped  appears  too 
great  to  attempt.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity for  engaging  in  this  work  first 


came  to  me,  one  friend  said,  "I 
would  rather  scrub  and  dig  for  a 
living";  another,  "What  ever  pos- 
sessed you  to  take  up  such  a  busi- 
ness?" and  another,  after  staring  at 
me,  "I  would  rather  stand  over  the 
washtub  all  my  life."  But,  after 
four  years  of  experience,  I  can  say 
that  I  like  my  work,  and  would  not 
exchange  it  for  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  modes  of  gaining  a  live- 
lihood. 

The  qualifications  for  this  work 
are  unlimited  patience  and  persever- 
ance. With  these  for  a  basis  suc- 
cess is  possible  and  altogether 
probable,  provided,  of  course,  the 
pupil  is  not  a  hopeless  case  from 
physiological  reasons.  I  believe 
there  are  fewer  of  that  class  than 
we  conclude  at  first  sight,  and  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  give  up  any 
child  until  the  actual  trial  of  im- 
provement had  been  thoroughly 
made.  I  am  inspired  to  this  belief 
by  Dr.  Seguin's  book,  in  which  he 
expresses  such  faith  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  objected  that  feeble-minded 
people  are  repulsive  in  appearance, 
and  harrowing  to  the  feelings  of 
those  who  come  in  contact  with 
them.  Of  the  four  pupils  who  have 
been  under  my  charge,  only  one 
was  repulsive  in  looks  and  condi- 
tion. But  it  was  wonderful  how 
the  expression  of  her  face  changed 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  how  her 
memory  developed.  In  that  time 
she  learned  to  read  small  words, 
and  to  recite  several  pieces  of  po- 
etry.   She  was  debarred  from  writ- 
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ing  and  sewing,  as  her  entire  right 
side  was  paralyzed. 

Another  had  a  memory  of  events 
for  years  before;  she  was  often  ap- 
plied to  in  minor  question  as  to 
food,  dress,  etc.,  on  these  occasions, 
and  her  accuracy  always  raised  a 
laugh.  She  was  skillful  with  the 
needle,  but  learning  to  write  was 
doubly  laborious  to  her,  for  she  was 
too  old  to  begin — over  twenty.  I 
did  not  succeed  with  her  as  well  as 
with  the  little  ones.  She  was  also 
too  large  for  me  to  manipulate,  and 
I  could  not  assist  her  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Another  learned  to  read  well,  to 
print  fairly  well,  and  to  sew  very 
well,  but  could  not  learn  to  count. 
They  all  required  much  training  in 
speech. 

My  fourth  scholar  is  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all.  She  is  very  pretty, 
but,  though  nine  years  of  age,  had 
never  said  a  word  except  "mama," 
which  meant  nothing  to  her,  for  it 
was  only  uttered  as  the  distressed 
cry  of  humanity.  No  one  would 
imagine  her  silence  to  look  at  her. 
Her  bright  face  and  strange  man- 
ners were  complete  anomalies.  She 
paid  no  attention  except  to  food  and 
music,  and  when  her  hand  came  in 
contact  with  anything  it  flew  open ; 
she  had  no  grasp.  She  kept  up  an 
incessant,  unpleasant  grunt,  with 
open  mouth  from  which  the  water 
drooled.  Physicians  frankly  owned 
she  was  a  great  mystery. 

I  was  first  attracted  by  her  pretty 
face  and  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  attempt- 
ing to  open  up  her  mind.  For  nearly 


three  days  I  did  little  but  hold  her 
hands  (to  keep  them  out  of  her 
mouth),  and  sing  to  her.  She  evi- 
dently liked  it,  for  on  going  to  bed 
she  felt  for  my  hands  and  put  her 
own  in  them.  In  order  to  make 
her  grasp  something  I  took  two 
small  hoops  and  clasped  her  fingers 
around  them,  swinging  to  the  time 
of  my  song.  By  degrees  she  finally 
held  on  alone,  on  discovering  that 
every  time  she  let  go  the  music 
ceased.  I  tried  for  hours  to  make 
her  look  at  bright  pictures  and  her 
playthings,  but  with  no  success; 
music  was  the  only  avenue  to  her 
mind.  For  two  weeks  I  worked  in- 
cessantly without  the  least  recog- 
nition from  her.  But  one  night  as 
I  rose  from  the  piano  stool,  she 
leaned  over  it,  looked  up  at  me  and 
smiled.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
satisfaction  it  gave  me.  From  that 
time  she  advanced.  I  laid  out  a  reg- 
ular routine  each  day  and  made 
everything  bend  to  that.  At  her 
noon  nap  I  always  sang,  "Once  there 
was  a  little  kitty,  whiter  than  snow," 
etc.  Three  weeks  later,  one  night 
at  supper  I  turned  to  her  and  said, 

"Once  there  was  a  little   "  then 

stopped.  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
child  would  talk  for  a  long  time, 
but  she  looked  up  and  said  "kitty." 
We  were  all  surprised  and  gratified. 
This  was  the  first  word  she  had 
ever  spoken.  She  now  says  two 
more  words  and  makes  many  at- 
tempts at  others.  And  though  it 
has  taken  three  months  to  get  her 
thus  far,  I  am  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged, for  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
mind  beneath  all  this  unknown  hin- 
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drance  which  will  one  day  be  cleared 
if  her  health  continues. 

There  are  doubtless  those  who 
prefer  the  accomplishment  of 
"standing  over  the  washtub"  to  my 
occupation,  but  for  me  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  I  am  in- 
strumental in  bringing  a  human 
mind  even  a  short  distance  out  of 
the  mysterious  darkness  which  en- 
shrouds it  is  preferable.  And  let 
no  one  despair  of  seemingly  des- 
perate cases.  B. 


Household  Assistance. 

Here  are  a  few  more  words  on 
that  much-discussed  nurse  question. 
New  words,  too,  at  least  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  that  are  likely  to 
shock  good  form  in  New  England. 
Not  to  elevate  the  servant,  but  the 
position,  is  the  suggestion.  Here 
is  an  actual  experience. 

Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Liver  need- 
ed a  nurse  girl.  She  was  not  strong, 
and  was  looking  for  some  one  to 
care  for  her  Gracelie  during  her 
coming  confinement.  She  tried  ."Ida" 
and  "Daisy,"  and  found  the  one  de- 
ceitful, the  other  dirty,  and  prob- 
ably worse.  She  declared  she  could 
not  have  her  boys  in  such  company. 
They  lost  more  in  manners  and  lan- 
guage— and  morals — than  she  could 
ever  make  up.  Well,  she  declared 
she  would  not  endure  it.  Just  then 
the  cook  gave  warning,  and  she  was 
driven  to  the  next  step. 

Mrs.  Liver  had  a  brother  who 
preached  in  a  distant  town.  When 
he  came  to  the  city  occasionally,  he 
found  a  welcome  to  their  prophets' 
chamber.    He  was  fond  of  asking 


brother  Liver's  advice  on  various 
questions.  Once  it  was,  What  could 
he  do  with  his  niece,  a  nice  Chris- 
tian girl  of  two-and-twenty  ?  She 
had  been  living  with  them  for  some 
time,  but  they  did  not  need  her  help, 
and  could  not  afford  to  pay  her 
what  she  ought  to  earn.  She  had 
not  enough  education  to  teach,  could 
not  bear  the  confinement  of  sewing, 
and  yet  he  did  not  want  her  to  go 
out  as  a  servant.  She  had  been 
sick,  too,  with  the  grippe,  and  had 
not  been  very  well  since. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liver  had  salted 
down  the  question  for  further  use, 
and  now  in  her  extremity  Mrs.  L. 
turned  it  over  and  over.  She  never 
did  believe  in  this  "member-of-the- 
family"  service.  She  had  tried  it, 
and  even  allowed  a  certain  servant 
to  eat  with  the  family ;  but  when 
"Lady  Alice,"  as  she  was  privately 
called,  came  to  the  table  with  her 
kitchen  apron,  soiled  hands,  no  col- 
lar, mussed  hair,  and  even  curl  pa- 
pers, ate  with  her  knife,  and  had  no 
use  for  a  napkin,  she  revolted.  Re- 
membering this,  she  hesitated  to 
take  this  superior  female,  especially 
as  she  was  not  well,  and  her  fare 
must  be  paid  to  town  and  back 
again  if  she  did  not  fit.  Then,  too, 
there  was  danger  of  hurting  the 
uncle's  feelings. 

But  she  was  driven  to  it.  She 
sent  for  Julia  Starr,  at  $15  a  month, 
and  hoped  for  the  best.  Mrs.  L. 
sized  her  up  for  a  few  days,  and  de- 
livered herself  in  this  wise:  "Your 
position  in  society  is  that  of  a  ser- 
vant. Never  make  it  necessary  for 
me  or  anyone  else   to   snub  you. 
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Your  work,  like  all  work,  is  honor- 
able. You  have  a  right  to  the  re- 
spect of  everyone.  Never  lose  your 
self-respect  by  thinking  of  your 
work  as  degrading.  You  will  sit  at 
the  table  with  us,  because  I  want  to 
be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. You  are  to  attend  to  their 
wants,  table  manners,  etc." 

Julia  showed  herself  to  be  ami- 
able, refined,  patient,  quiet  and 
helpful.  It  was  springtime,  and  she 
and  the  little  boys  were  out  of  doors 
most  of  the  day.  She  grew  strong- 
er. She  went  with  the  Livers  to 
church ;  finally  brought  her  letter, 
and  joined  the  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  She  was  given  church 
work  here  and  there,  and  recog- 
nized as  an  equal  by  many  good 
people  in  the  church.  The  questions 
that  came  up  were  appalling. 
Should  she  be  introduced  as  Julia 
or  Miss  Starr,  and  to  whom? 
Should  she  be  allowed  to  do  work 
in  the  church,  pay  part  of  the  ex- 
penses and  benevolence,  and  not  be 
received  socially?  These  questions 
came  to  mistress  and  maid,  and 
called  for  many  a  thoughtful  hour. 
There  was  really  no  such  position 
in  society.  One  lady  said,  "You 
can  hardly  expect  to  introduce  her 
socially,  Mrs.  Liver,"  and  Mrs.  L. 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  replied, 
"In  the  church  we  are  all  equal. 
Further  than  that  she  does  not 
aspire." 

Gradually  the  questions  settled 
themselves.  Mrs.  Liver  took  her 
East  one  summer,  and  the  trip 
helped  Julia  much.    Finally,  at  the 


end  of  the  second  year,  Mrs.  L.  an- 
nounced to  Julia,  "You  are  not  a 
servant.  You  are  like  a  sister  to 
me — a  member  of  my  family." 
What  distinctions  had  remained 
were  now  dropped.  Julia  took  her 
place  as  housekeeper  in  Mrs.  L.'s 
absence.  When  there  was  no  cook, 
she  took  the  burden  in  the  kitchen. 
She  now  knows  no  other  home. 
Sometimes  the  love  of  society  and 
the  burden  of  outside  matters  is  too 
great  to  run  well  with  the  home 
duties.  Then,  but  it  is  only  occa- 
sionally, there  comes  a  plain  talk 
of  matters  as  they  are  and  as  they 
should  be ;  but  "a  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient."  Her  wages  have  been 
raised  or  lowered  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Once,  in  recommend- 
ing this  kind  of  help  to  a  friend, 
Mrs.  L.  was  answered,  "Such  a 
thing  would  not  be  tolerated  in  H." 
She  replied,  "My  position  in  C.  is 
such  that  anything  I  do  is  thought 
proper.  But  if  not,  it  is  easier  for 
Mrs.  Grundy  to  tolerate  my  doings 
than  for  me  to  tolerate  having  my 
children  in  the  care  of  a  maid  of  en- 
tirely different  manners,  language, 
ideas  and  morals." 

There  are  thousands  of  nice 
American  girls  who  are  obliged  to 
support  themselves  without  quali- 
fications for  teaching,  sewing  or 
anything  but  home  life.  These  drift 
to  clerking  or  stenography  till  those 
ranks  are  full.  Is  it  not  as  respect- 
able, refining  and  pure  a  life  to  be 
in  a  home,  a  sharer  of  its  burdens 
and  comforts,  as  to  be  in  contact 
from  morning  till  night  with  all 
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sorts  of  people  in  close  stores  or 
offices?  Is  the  latter  more  inde- 
pendent? Such  a  girl  has  less  time 
for  herself,  and  many  times  a  cold, 
cheerless  room,  boarding-house 
fare,  freedom  ( ?)  to  go  and  come 
alone. 

I  know  Julia's  position  is  prefer- 
able. The  question  is,  will  mothers 
make  such  positions  both  for  their 
own  and  the  girl's  good?  It  is  a 
mutual  gain. 

Now,  ladies,  let  us  give  this  a  fair 
trial.  When  you  need  a  nurse,  look 
about  for  some  country  cousin,  some 
minister's  daughter,  some  girl 
brought  up  clean  and  pure  and  re- 
fined. Tell  her  you  will  take  her 
as  a  sister  or  friend  at  so  much  a 
month,  she  to  share  your  cares  and 
responsibilities  as  far  as  she  can, 
and  have  a  home  and  society  within 
certain  bounds.  Make  the  position 
as  you  want  it.  Define  its  duties, 
privileges,  bounds  and  recompense ; 
then  find  some  one  to  fill  it.  And 
remember  that  the  more  sensibly 
pleasant  you  make  it,  the  higher 
the  grade  of  person  who  will  fill  it. 
You  will  say  "Utopia,"  but  it  can 
be  done.  Mrs.  Liver  has  the  ideal 
country  cousin,  working  for  her 
board  and  taking  music  and  night 
school  work.  She  and  Julia  accom- 
plish the  work  without  a  servant. 
A  wash  woman,  once  a  week,  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  And  Mrs.  Liv- 
er is  so  content  with  this  way  that 
her  only  worry  about  the  matter  is 
expressed  when  she  says  of  Julia, 
"Yes !  she'll  marry.  They  all 
do!" 

L.  E.  L. 


Music  and  Books. 

The  article  in  a  recent  number 
has  touched  a  chord  that  has  vi- 
brated through  another  domicile, 
leaving  beautiful  memories  of  bird- 
like voices  and  lisping  songs,  most 
precious  to  the  parents'  ears.  It  is 
here  not  only  "What  is  home  with- 
out a  mother?"  but  what  is  home 
without  music?  for  at  all  times  of 
the  day,  and  at  night  until  sleep 
stills  the  last  note,  is  heard  the  glee- 
ful sound  of  little  singing  voices. 

When  the  oldest  babies  were  two 
or  three  years  old  we  began  to  teach 
them  to  sing,  and  mother  had  to 
learn  with  them,  for  her  vocal  pow- 
ers had  never  been  cultivated.  So 
day  after  day  some  familiar  hymn 
was  gone  over,  and  at  family  pray- 
ers a  hymn  was  sung,  though  the 
piano  was  still  one  of  the  "to  be's." 
The  result  is  seen  every  day  as  the 
children  grow  older,  notably  among 
the  smaller  ones  who  have  imbibed 
the  music,  for  they  all  learn  a  tune 
as  easily  as  they  breathe,  and,  as 
they  have  been  taught  melodies  of 
as  fine  an  order  as  possible,  they 
gravitate  naturally  towards  music  of 
the  higher  stamp.  Since  the  piano 
has  come  into  the  house  all  sorts  of 
songs  are  learned ;  the  kindergarten 
tunes  are  played ;  and  the  children 
want  no  better  fun  than  to  gather 
about  the  mother,  who  has  devel- 
oped into  the  leader,  the  father  play- 
ing, and  sing  hymns  from  all  collec- 
tions, or  shout  college  songs  as  they 
hope  to  do  some  day  on  the  campus, 
or  swing  with  fine  martial  spirit  in 
the  echoing  war  cries  of  rebellion 
times.    As  the   children   go  about 
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their  duties  they  sing,  alone  or  to- 
gether, and  even  the  baby,  when 
eighteen  months  old,  gave  us,  "Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty," 
correctly  to  the  second  line,  and  as 
she  grows  we  find  other  tunes  are 
being  absorbed  and  vocalized. 
Sometimes  people  say  it's  a  nest  of 
birds ;  and  in  church  often  the  glee- 
ful voices  sing  out  correctly  and  in 
time,  and  when  five  unite  on  one 
hymn  it  makes  some  sound ! 

On  Sunday  afternoons  all  six  chil- 
dren gather  about  the  piano  and  for 
an  hour  one  and  another  hymn  is 
sung,  each  choosing  one  in  turn. 
Many  times  have  passers-by  halted 
as  the  clear  young  voices  sounded, 
and  occasionally  when  some  youth 
far  from  home  and  mother  was  the 
guest,  the  dear  familiar  hymns,  and 
the  tender  memories  they  brought, 
would  stir  him  deeply.  Can  these 
children  in  coming  years  ever  hear 
these  melodies  without  thinking  of 
the  home  nest,  and  calling  up  the 
tender  associations  of  the  hour  to 
help  them  on  in  life's  rough  path- 
way? Each  child  looks  forward  to 
playing  some  instrument,  thus  form- 
ing a  family  band — perhaps  only  an 
air  castle,  but  one  which  if  realized 
will  keep  them  at  home  for  pleasure 
and  profit,  when  just  at  the  age  to 
be  lured  by  outside  attractions. 

In  this  line  of  cultivation  of  musi- 
cal tendencies,  I  cannot  forbear  say- 
ing a  few  words  on  cherishing  a  love 
for  literature.  That  "Mother 
Goose"  is  essential  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  childhood  I  believe, 
but  it  is  wonderful  how  much  else 
is  understood  and  appreciated  at  an 


early  age  that  fosters  a  craving  for 
good  reading.  At  three  years  most 
children  can  delight  in  Whittier's 
"Child  Life,"  and,  after  that,  other 
poems,  allegories,  travels,  biograph- 
ies, may  be  read  little  by  little,  and 
the  children  develop  healthily  under 
it.  Dr.  Holmes  says  his  taste  for 
literature  came  from  being  among 
books,  playing  with  them  first,  later 
reading  them. 

In  this  big  little  family  the  mother 
reads  to  all  as  often  as  possible ;  the 
older  children  read  to  the  younger 
ones,  or  to  themselves,  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  and  that  they  read  for 
a  purpose  their  conversation  often 
shows.  Recently  the  second  boy 
received  a  spoon  on  his  eighth  birth- 
day, on  which  Paul  Revere's  ride 
was  engraved.  It  was  a  fancy  han- 
dle, nothing  more,  to  him  and  his 
companions,  and  so  between  the 
meat  and  dessert,  while  the  table 
was  being  cleared,  the  mother  read 
Longfellow's  poem  to  a  breathless 
little  audience.  Then  the  eldest  boy, 
of  nine  years,  read  an  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  in  Eggleston's 
United  States  History,  and  the 
spoon  was  invested  with  life,  almost 
a  personality,  immediately.  This 
pleasant  custom  of  reading  at  the 
dinner  table  is  conducive  of  much 
good  to  all.  "Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son," has  delighted  with  its  won- 
ders, many  of  which  are  real  to  the 
childish  group  from  personal  experi- 
ence. Or,  perhaps,  some  story  or 
fact  is  found  to  interest  that  day.  On 
Sunday  the  trials  and  burdens,  friends 
and  foes,  of  Christian,  make  the  din- 
ner all  too  short,  and,  henceforth,  any 
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mention  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  in 
lecture  or  story  is  seized  upon. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  develop  asso- 
ciation in  the  reading,  for  more  is 
then  remembered.  When  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Iguana  was  told  in 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  a  rush 
was  made  for  "Little  Folks  in  Fea- 
thers and  Fur,"  and  there  was  His 
Majesty  in  all  his  pristine  ugliness. 

This  has  been  an  experience,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  in  a  number  of  cases. 
Educating  the  children  in  this  way 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  fun, 
no  muscular  development  going  on, 
for  one  has'only  to  look  at  the  cheeks 
of  the  boys  after  50  yards  of  side- 
walk have  been  cleared  of  snow,  to 
see  their  health ;  or  to  watch  the 
race  they  all  can  make  with  their 
beloved  goat,  or  (for  any  one  who 
likes)  to  pay  the  grocer  and  butcher 
bills,  to  decide  that  this  gentle,  un- 
conscious, .  mental  development  is 
not  dwarfing  their  physical,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  laying  up  treas- 
ures that  will  be  priceless  in  the 
years  to  come.  H. 


Pandemonium  for  Poets. 

Auntie  Bess  says  Blossom  has  a 
curly-gig  in  her  brain.  Now,  that 
isn't  the  scientific  name  for  it,  but  I 
do  begin  to  think  that  some  of  the 
little  cells  of  gray  matter  under  her 
small  thatch  have  run  into  one 
another  in  a  hopeless  way.  You  see, 
although  we  are  all  firm  believers  in 
Babyhood,  from  frontispiece  to  finis, 
we  have  not  yet  adopted  Mrs.  Inter- 
preter's plan  of  meat  for  babes  in 
the  shape  of  Thanatopsis,  Sir  Laun- 
fal,  etc. ;  but  Blossom's  mental  food 


has  been  the  old  time-honored  melo- 
dies of  "Mother  Goose,"  with  an  oc- 
casional Sunday-school  hymn  for 
devotional  use.  Now,  of  course,  the 
small  maiden  must  sing  to  dollie  as 
mother  sings  to  brother,  so  the  tune 
and  words  run  somewhat  in  this 
fashion : 

"There  is  a  happy  lamb, 
Far,  far  away, 
An  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go." 
Or,  if  it  is  brother's  little  pink  foot 
that  it  under  attention,  we  hear  the 
following : 

"Shoe  the  horse, 
And  shoe  the  mare, 
And  shoe  the  little  coco  bear!" 
The  latter  is  a  new  animal  entirely, 
improvised  from  a  mixed  rendering 
of  "Let  the  little  colt  go  bare." 

Blossom  always  says  "Little  Bo- 
Sheep"  and  "Diddle,  diddle,  dump- 
ling, my  shoe's  on";  but  a  new  mix- 
ture was  heard  the  other  day,  when 
we  were  informed  that — 
"Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  on  a  turret, 
Eating  bread  and  honey, 
Along  came  a  blackbird 
And  nipped  off  his  nose." 
Blossom's  mother  thinks  that  the 
advanced  school  of  thought  may  be 
very  well — Browning  and  Ruskin  in- 
stead   of    "Mother  Goose,"  Greek 
mythology    instead   of  Andersen's 
fairy   tales,   but   Blossom  is  "con- 
structed  on   a   good  old-fashioned 
plan."   Santa  Claus  comes  down  her 
chimney  just  as  he  used  to  do,  and 
drives  his  reindeer  all  the  way  from 
the  North  Pole.    We  of  a  larger 
growth  may  all  drink  strong  coffee 
and  eat  our  meats  and  our  salads, 
but  give  us  "milk  for  the  babes." 

M.  H.  B. 
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Suggestions  for  the  Sewing  Room. 
The  more  important  things  that 
will  make  a  sewing  room  a  comfort 
and  a  pleasure  are  an  old  pier-glass, 
which  can  either  be  hung  or  moun- 
ted, and  if  possible  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture of  the  "dresser"  variety,  which 
will  give  a  mirror  opposite.  This 
can  be  turned  to  afford  a  full-length 
view  of  both  back  and  front  of  the 
figure.  A  kitchen  table  long  enough 
to  hold  a  skirt,  with  an  extra  leaf 
along  the  back,  so  that  it  can  be 
made  square  for  cutting  out  circular 
skirts  or  capes,  is  also  an  addition. 
Then  a  scrap  basket,  work  baskets, 
and  a  hamper  in  which  to  keep  rolls 


of  lining  and  materials  which  may 
be  wanted  at  any  moment,  with  a 
low  folding  table,  a  low  and  a  high 
chair,  and  the  machine — and  your 
sewing  room  is  properly  equipped. 
The  presence  of  a  "Judy,"  or  pad- 
ded form,  and  a  tree  rack,  on  which 
half-finished  garments  can  be  hung, 
is  also  of  great  convenience. 


To  Prevent  New  Shoes  From  Pinching. 

Lay  a  cloth  moistened  in  hot  water 
across  the  place  where  the  pressure  is 
most  felt,  change  the  cloth  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  cool  several  times,  and  this 
will  make  the  leather  shape  itself  to 
the  foot. 


Ture  MilL  for  ike  3aby 

cannot  be  obtained  from  dairies.  Yet  pure  milk  is  the  only  safe  milkforthe 
baby.  If  milk  has  once  been  contaminated  no  process  of  purification  can  make 
it  a  suitable  milk  for  infant  feeding. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk 

is  absolutely  pure  milk.  The  full-cream  cow's  milk  is  sterilized,  evaporated 
by  our  special  process,  placed  in  sterile  cans  and  again  sterilized.  The 
quality  is  uniform;  the  casein  is  more  easily  digested  than  in  raw,  pasteurized, 
or  boiled  milk.    It  can  be  modified  as  desired. 

Pet  Evaporated  Milk 

is  our  second  grade  and  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  It  is  a  trifle  lighter  and 
less  constant  in  consistency  but  is  pure  milk.  It  answers  where  absolute 
accuracy  in  constituents  is  not  required. 

i  o^&t         Highland"  and  "Pet"  Evaporated  Milk  offer  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 
'  '':Tf9,   lood  '"r  '",ams» r,nd  may   lso  be  u<ed  in  place  of  dairy  milk  for  all  household 
--,.>:M  purposes.    Trial  quantity  oil  request. 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Highland,  111. 
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Many  new  designs  in  wall  papers 
are  being  shown  this  season  and  it  is 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  decide 
which  will  be  the  prettiest  and  most 
effective  for  certain  rooms.  There 
is  still  a  large  demand  for  the  land- 
scapes. These  papers  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  tapestry  effects  and  those 
which  are  of  a  landscape  variety. 
For  those  who  wish  a  cheerful 
paper,  the  gray  and  white  ,  land- 
scapes are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular.  The  ground  has  consider- 
able white  in  it,  and  the  designs 
consist  of  masses  of  trees,  foliage, 
ferns  and  small  evergreen  trees. 
Tapestry  papers  are  particularly 
suited  for  drawing  rooms,  dining 
rooms  and  libraries.  Few  pictures, 
if  any,  should  adorn  the  walls  of 
these  rooms.  Tapestry  papers  may 
also  be  used  as  a  frieze  with  plain 
walls  and  ceilings.  Dark  papers  are 
only  suitable  for  very  light  rooms. 
The  shops  are  turning  out  more 
white  papers  than  usual.  These 
come  in  satin  and  moire  effects. 
The  poster  friezes  are  again  to  be 
popular.  They  are,  however,  only 
suitable  for  a  boy's  or  girl's  room,  the 
"den"  and  billiard  room.  The  im- 
ported papers  are  beautiful,  but  more 
expensive.  The  German  homespun, 
which  looks  like  coarse  linen,  is  very 
effective  in  halls. 

Apple  Cake. 

To  make  a  light  and  good  apple 
cake,  cream  half  a  cupful  of  butter 
with  two  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar 
and  beat  light.  Add  to  this  half 
a  cupful  of  milk.  Sift  with  three 
small  cupfuls  of  flour,  three  table- 
spoonfuls    of    corn    starch    and  a 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mr*.  James  E.  Mills). 

Rvery  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  witk  a  mission  and 
neets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tram- 

script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it.** 
— From  a  personal  letter  tt  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  wiA 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliis- 
tion." — The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  shar* 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  • 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  int» 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 

alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  tk* 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Til* 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $  1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publisbers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Msvss. 


rounded  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  add  to  the  milk,  butter 
and  sugar  alternately  with  the  stif- 
fened whites  of  six  eggs.  Bake  in 
jelly-tins.  For  the  apple  filling,  beat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  light,  and  with 
it  beat  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  the 
grated  peel  and  all  the  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Into  the  mixture  grate 
three  pippins  or  other  tart  apples, 
stirring  now  and  then  to  keep  the 
apples  from  discoloring  before  they 
are  coated.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler 
until  it  is  scalding  hot,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Let  this  mixture  cool  be- 
fore pouring  it  into  the  cake.  Serve 
with  cream. 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦»«♦♦* 

♦♦♦♦  THE 


GERTRUDE" 
BABY  SUIT 

  ■ 

"T^OR  the  information  of  new  readers  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
■■■  ,  "Gertrude"  Suit,  which  has  become  so  famous  throughout 
the  country,  is  a  reform  method  of  clothing  for  babies  during  their 
first  few  months  of  life,  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  orama**- 
outside  dress  or  slip,  in  such  styles  as  taste  may  dictate.  It  results 
in  the  greatest  saving  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  mother 
in  caring  for  the  baby,  there  being  but  one  pin  instead  of  fifteen. 

A  sheet  of  pattern  outlines,  with  full  descriptive 
pamphlet,  reprinted  from  BABYHOOD,  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


♦»♦♦♦♦  ♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦■< 


House  Furnishing  Hints. 

Don't  crowd  in  more  furniture 
than  is  needed. 

Admit  nothing  that  has  neither 
real  decorative  meaning  nor  useful- 
ness. 

Admit  nothing  that  is  irretriev- 
ably ugly  in  line  or  clashing  in 
color,  even  if  it  is  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent from  your  dearest  friend. 

Don't  shut  out  the  light  and  air. 

Don't  think  that  every  square 
foot  of  wall  space  must  be  orna- 
mented. 

Don't  try  to  modernize  every- 
thing. 

Better  a  plain  room,  bare  save  for 
a  Rembrandt  print,  a  pair  of  colo- 
nial chairs,  a  Bokhara  rug,  'and  a 
merry  fire  on  the  hearth,  than  a  gor- 
geous parlor  crammed  full  of  gilded 
pieces  of  uselessness  and  glutted 
with  ornaments.  Simplicity  is  the 
order  of  the  dav. 


Pure  Milk 

For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ-free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriologies! 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  ®  ICE  CC. 

IJJJ  14th  Street,  N.  W„       Washington,  D  C. 
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The  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
bedstead  was  a  simple  framework. 
It  has  developed  from  a  skeleton  of 
plain  wood  or  iron  into  a  magnifi- 
cent and  expensive  piece  of  furni- 
ture, and  nowadays  people  choose 
their  bedsteads  with  care.  The 
nickel  sort  has  never  proved  popular 
on  account  of  its  cold  appearance. 
As  the  bedstead  is  the  largest  piece 
of  furniture,  it  naturally  has  the 
most  to  do  in  giving  the  room  a  fur- 
nished appearance.  Nickel  bed- 
steads are  only  fit  for  a  summer 
home,  where  everything  should  look 
cool  and  refreshing. 

Brass  is  the  best  to  get  in  a  metal 
bedstead  if  one  can  afford  it.  It 
has  a  rich,  warm  look.  The  pat- 
terns differ  little,  but  each  season 
finds  an  improvement  in  the  finish. 
The  best  bedsteads  are  not  of  solid 
brass.  They  have  iron  supporters 
running  through  each  separate  rod, 
and  this  gives. 


Austrian  enamelled  ware  may  now 
be  had  in  white  with  a  red  edge.  The 
housekeeper  who  takes  pride  in  her 
kitchen  may  carry  out  a  red  and 
white  scheme,  if  she  thinks  the 
blue  and  white  ware,  which  has  been 
in  use  so  long,  is  too  ordinary. 


An  upholsterer's  needle  will  prove 
very  useful  to  keep  in  the  sewing 
table.  Chair  buttons,  lounge  but- 
tons, etc.,  can  then  easily  be  replaced 
by  the  housekeeper.  When  one 
lives  in  the  country  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  send  for  aid  outside. 


Celluloid  toilet  articles  can  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  These 
are  very  neat  for  a  young  girl's  dress- 
ing table,  if  each  article  matches.  Al- 
though they  may  be  had  in  colors, 


F0KJS,  DDTHABLB, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ILL  MOTHERS  WAST  TO  BUT  1 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gm 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  ti» 
If  you  have  never  tried  thea 
wj:  will  send  you  one  as 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  jr 
with  the  "  Tyuan  "  wc  will  am 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents)* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  w«  iuum 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 

Pa.mj>hlet  "  Worth  Reading,**  W 
ITER* RUBBER  C0«  Aad»Ter, 


white  is  always  daintier  and  more 
durable. 


Those  who  take  raw  eggs  as  a 
tonic  declare  that  an  egg  is  spoiled 
by  any  kind  of  cooking.  The  fresher 
the  egg  the  better.  The  most  pop- 
ular and  pleasant  way  of  serving  the 
egg  is  in  sherry.  Very  little  is  needed 
in  the  glass.  Into  this  the  egg  is 
broken,  and  it  is  then  swallowed 
whole.  One  will  be  surprised  how 
easily  the  egg  slips  down  the  throat 
and  the  pleasant  taste  it  leaves. 
Some  believe  that  half  the  benefit  of 
the  egg  is  lost  if  the  yolk  is  broken. 
The  best  time  to  take  raw  eggs  is 
before  meals,  especially  breakfast. 
After  taking  this  diet  for  a  week  or 
two,  it  should  be  discontinued  for 
several  days  and  then  resumed. 
Raw  eggs  are  more  easily  digested 
than  cooked  ones.  Hard  boiled  and 
fried  eggs  are  the  most  difficult  to 
digest. 


ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 
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Apple  Shortcake. 

Make  some  rich  short  pastry  and 
line  a  circular  tin  or  plate  with  it. 
Bake  it  till  done,  cover  with  a  layer 
of  apple  puree,  and  over  this  place  a 
lid  of  pastry.  Ornament  the  edges 
and  bake  till  the  upper  crust  is  done. 
Lift  the  upper  crust  off  carefully, 
put  some  sweetened  cream  over  the 
apples,  replace  the  cover,  serve  im- 
mediately. 

S   

Cocoanut  Drops. 

Take  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs 
and  stir  in  equal  parts  of  desiccated 
cocoanut  and  powdered  sugar  until  it 
forms  a  thick  paste.  Shape  into  balls 
and  bake  on  buttered  paper  until  a 
pale  brown. 


Traveling  Collar  Case. 

Every  man  likes  a  convenience  for 
keeping  his  collars  safe  and  free  from 
soil  while  traveling.  One  can  be 
made  from  leather  etched  about 
the  edge  or  from  flowered  cre- 
tonne or  silk  lined  with  some  plain 
and  thinner  sort.  Whatever  the  mate- 
rial, it  is  cut  to  form  a  round  piece, 
and  to  its  edges  are  attached  small 
brass  or  Battenberg  rings  at  intervals. 
Through  these  rings  ribbon  is  thread- 
ed, and  when  the  collars  are  placed  in 
the  center  these  ribbons  serve  to  draw 
the  case  closely  about  them. 


The  Cruller. 

The  good  old-time  cruller  never 
loses  its  important  place  in  the  house- 
hold, especially  if  there  are  small  chil- 
dren around. 

Good,  rich,  sweet  cream  is  used, 
taking  one  tablespoon ful  to  each  well- 
beaten  egg.  Also  one  tablespoon  ful 
of  granulated  sugar  to  an  egg,  adding 
a  small  half  teaspoonful  of  soda  (dis- 
solved), a  little  grated  nutmeg  and 


salt.  Mix  very  tender  with  flour.  Roll 
thin  as  cookies,  cutting  off  small  ob- 
long pieces,  and  then  cutting  each 
piece  part  way  with  knife  into  two  or 
three  slashes.  Fry  very  carefully  to 
keep  the  color  of  a  lady's-finger.  Sugar 
the  crullers  in  pulverized  sugar.  Each 
egg  will  make  about  one  dozen.  These 
are  usually  made  in  small  quantities, 
as  they  are  best  when  freshly  made. 

Squash  Pie. 

Cream  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of 
butter.  Beat  into  it  three-fourths  of 
a  cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  ground  mace.  Add  the  yolks  of 
three,  or  one  whole  egg  and  the  yolk 
of  another  beaten  light,  one  and  one- 
fourth  cupfuls  of  cooked  and  sifted 
squash,  and  a  generous  cupful  of  rich, 
creamy  milk.  This  makes  a  filling  for 
one  pie.  Bake  in  a  plate  lined  with 
puff  or  a  good  plain  paste. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  m 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranfeed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  S4. 
Telephone 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  ta\e  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  ft,  Y. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

1  have  been  testing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Soap  in  connection  with  X- 
Ray  treatment  of  extremely  severe 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  had  won- 
derful results.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  these  preparations  during 
the  interval  between  exposures  to  the 
X-Ray  treatment. 

Walter  A.  Rulon,  G.M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  recommend  Resinol  Soap  for  gen- 
eral family  use.  I  find  it  very  good 
for  the  care  of  the  face  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair. 

F.  A.  Wenger,  M.D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself 
a  friend  of  Resinol  Ointment  and 
Soap.  I  have  used  them  with  splendid 
results  in  Herpes,  Eczema,  Psorriasus 
and  Pruritus.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
commend and  prescribe  them. 

Dr.  Jose  R.  Pimental. 

Acambaro,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I 
used  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  a  severe  case 
of .  Eczema  of  the  face,  the  trouble 
being  totally  cured  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 
these  preparations. 

Dr.  Angel  E.  Rivera. 

Naguabo,  Porto  Rico. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
favor  of  sending  me  free  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  I  have 
had  perfect  success  in  treating  the 
various  forms  of  Eczema  and  Ery- 
thema with  these  preparations.  Since 
our  great  disaster  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  use  these  handy  sam- 
ples. Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  as  a 
dressing  for  slight  wounds,  minor 
surgical  purposes  and  for  piles.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  your  ointment 
to  be  all  it  is  represented  to  be — a  great 
curative.  I  have  known  instant  relief 
result  from  its  applications  for  piles. 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  asso- 
ciates as  a  useful  article,  and  one  that 
is  handy  to  have  in  many  emergencies. 

E.  Street, 
Nurse,  "The  Sanatorium." 

Matlands,  Australia. 


I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  find  the  ointment 
the  best  preparation  I  have  ever  used 
for  skin  diseases,  and  the  soap  also 
possesses  great  merit. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Thresher. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  have  been  using  Resinol  Soap  and 
Salve  for  the  past  ten  years  in  my 
home  and  practice,  and  am  never  with- 
out them.  They  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. Have  never  found  any  other 
soap  or  ointment  to  equal  them. 

John  W.  Turley,  M.D. 

Desloge,  Mo. 


I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
used  your  Resinol  Ointment  in  several 
cases  of  Eczema,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  every 
one  of  them. 

P.  del  Valle,  M.D. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 
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•  Summer  cottage  furnishings  grow 
more  varied  and  beautiful  every  year. 
Many  new  designs  are  shown  in  cre- 
tonnes and  denims  for  couch  covers 
and  pillows.  Table  covers  of  these 
materials  in  attractive  flowery  designs, 
with  ball-fringe  edging  in  colors  to 
harmonize  with  the  patterns,  are  par- 
ticularly pretty  for  a  summer  home. 
Artistic  bedroom  sets  of  poppy-figured 
cretonne  include  scrap  and  work  bas- 
ket, stand  cover,  bureau  scarf,  hand- 
kerchief and  soiled  linen  bags  and  a 
portfolio.  Even  counterpanes  and 
roll  bolsters  are  made  of  flowered  cre- 
tonnes and  denims. 

White  enamelled  bedroom  furniture 
decorated  in  designs  that  match  the 
floral  patterned  cretonne  hangings  are 
quite  new  this  season.  Then,  for  a 
change,  there  are  pretty  and  attractive 
portieres  made  of  unbleached  muslin, 
with  flowered  bands  stitched  near  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom  in  suitable 
widths.  They  may  be  used  to  cover 
up  clothes  where  closets  are  scarce, 
or  to  hide  an  unused  door. 


In  these  days  of  suspected  food,  it  is 
well  to  beware  of  impure  candy.  Sugar 
in  candy  quickly  ferments  after  "eat- 
ing, and  if  too  much  is  eaten,  serious 
troubles  often  result.  Pure  sugar  dis- 
solves quickly  in  water,  and  leaves  a 
clear  liquid,  affording  an  easy  way  of 
testing  its  purity.  Drop  a  small  piece 
of  candy  in  a  glass,  and  over  it  pour 
boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  there  is  any  foreign 
substance  in  the  candy,  a  sediment  will 
be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 


According  to  the  Garden  Magazine, 
"canning  is  more  economical  than  pre- 
serving or  jam-making.  It  requires 
less  labor,  besides  retaining  the  fresh 
natural  flavor  of  the  fruit.    Sugar  is 


|t\  MAKOUA  GO  CAKf! 


SHOULD  BE  YOUR  CHOICE  J 


Mothers,  we  Tram  tti  mail  you  our  12th  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua  Special,  an*  Dreamland 

'ine  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  ai  e  the  leaders, but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Department  C, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Marqaa  Carriage  &  Toy  Co. 


~v   TH  E  RUDYARD 
Jfcl   CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  8  mo.  to  2  rear*  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keep*  tbo 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  ana 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder,  if  Interested. 

MRS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa, 

DTltNTY  THINGS  Tor  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps)  tor  two  little  sleevelesa 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).    Give  a^e  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  I>.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mas» 


"  RREEPLETTS 


» » 


How  can  baby  "Kreep"  with  the  old-fash- 
ion^ shoe  without  wearing  out  the  toe  alone? 

"Kreepletts,"  with  our  upturned  toe,  will 
outwear  three  to  four  pairs  of  the  old  kind. 
De    Luxe    "Kreepletts" — Blue    and  Pink 

Calf   $1.25 

Kreepletts — Black  and  Golden  Brown....  LOO 
Delivered.  If  interested  send  for  Booklet. 
NUTMEG  STATE  SHOE  CO.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


not  really  necessary  in  canning,  as  it 
does  not  help  preserve  the  fruit.  The 
fruits  that  are  most  suitable  for  can- 
ning are  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
peaches,  plums,  pineapples  and  apri- 
cots. Of  small  fruits,  cherries,  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  raspberries,  dam- 
sons and  currants.  Rhubarb  cut  into 
small  pieces  is  also  successfully 
canned. 

"Choose  perfectly  fresh,  sound  fruit 
and  remember  that  even  one  fruit  that 
has  started  to  decay  will  cause  a  whole 
jar  to  ferment." 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   31.  OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following'  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


♦  *  >l  ■!'  *  »  ♦  >V  »  <■  »  » >V  %  »  *  *  'V  <V  >t>  *  'V  <l<  *  %  ■!'  *  *  |     *  »  »  * '!' *  'V  >V  »  *  *  *  <V  >t< * »  >V  *  *  »  ♦  1  *  ■!■ »  *  » t » 


What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-*! 
tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  J  J 
Polypi  and  **  Spurs.**  \\ 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  £ 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  £ 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger^ 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  ♦ 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean* 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


1  Treatment  of  Catarrh 

Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 


age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  % 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
When    a  Specialist  Should  be  $ 
Consulted. 

A  Treatment  for  Excessive  $ 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton 
sil,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  i 
Conditions. 


••How  Can  1  Ctrc  My  Catarrh?"  Is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  C0.9  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


o 


UR  little  daughter 
Clara  Louise,  is  just 
1 3  months  old,  weighs 
28  lbs.,  and  is  a  very 
plump,  healthy  baby. 

She  has  been  fed  ex- 
clusively on  Mellin's  Food 
since  her  birth. 

I  recommend  Mellin's 
Food  to  all. 

H.  J.  Roth, 
Springfield,  O. 


Mellin's 


Food 

the  Bab<y 


THERE  isn't  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  old  idea  that 
a  mother  should  nurse  her  baby  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle.  If  your  nursing  doesn't  agree  and  baby  is 
fretting,  never  satisfied  and  not  thriving,  or  if  you  are  not 
well  and  strong  —  you  ought  in  simple  fairness  to  your- 
self and  baby  wean  him  from  the  breast  and  give  him 
Mellin's  Food.      Let  us  send  you  our  beautiful  book, 

"THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS," 
that  will  tell  you  all  about  it.    It  is  FREE  for  the  asking. 

Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  OUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIBHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


nor  rubber  neces- 
sary If  70a  ate  the 

IMPERIAL 

Pitiless 

DIAPER 

Perfectly  p-fltect« 
baby  froth  coldi 
and  keeps  his 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (T 
f  •  1  d)  at  ■*•*■•« 
places,  bat  it  not 
bnlky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  bole* 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  er 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 


Q Ire  age  or  waist  measure. 
ifoa  can  get  your  money  bacK.  Write  f«*  p*r- 
t  leu  la  re  and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue,         SCRANTON,  PA. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN "  Safety  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  aa  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 


JOHN  M.  MARIS  <H  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Street,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.        312  MarKet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Buckwheat  Muffins. 
Sift  together,  three  times,  one 
cupful  each  of  wheat  flour  and  buck- 
wheat flour,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful 
of  sugar,  four  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  half  a  teaspoon- 


ful  of  salt.  Beat  one  egg.  Add 
nearly  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  and 
stir  into  the  dry  ingredients  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  but- 
ter. Bake  twenty-five  minutes  in 
a  hot,  well-buttered,  iron  muffin-pan. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted    exclusively    to    the   care    of    infants    and    young    children    and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
■GUSTAV  POLLAK,  BARUCH  KAUFMANN,  FRANCIS  D.  POLLAK, 

Pres.,  140  Nassau  St.  Vice  Pres.,  2  Stone  St.  Sec'y  and  Treas.,  40  Wall  St. 


Vol.  XXIII.  JULY,  100  7.  No.  272. 


Heart  Affections  of  Children  From  Over- 
Exertion. 


Affections  of  the  heart  are  very 
common  of  late  years,  and  we  think 
are  becoming  more  so.  We  have  re- 
cently seen  a  statement,  the  result  of 
statistical  inquiries,  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  diseases  which  in  this 
busy,  bustling  land  of  ours  are  steadi- 
ly on  the  increase — insanity  and  some 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  dys- 
pepsia and  diseases  of  the  heart.  No 
one  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine can  fail  to  appreciate  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  What  causes  them, 
and  can  we  by  any  means  materially 
lessen  their  increasing  frequency? 
Again,  is  there  anything  in  our  habits 
and  mode  of  life,  in  our  work,  our 
amusements,  which  can  be  so  altered 
or  abandoned  as  to  avert  them? 
With  their  increasing  prevalence  we 
are  too  familiar,  and  the  question  of 
their  prevention  is  worthy  of  our 
deepest  study. 

We  desire  now  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  heart  affections.  Of 
manv  we  know  the  origin  to  be  either 


an  inherited  trouble  or  the  result  of 
some  other  disease,  but  we  propose 
now  rather  to  discuss  causes  of  heart 
affections  very  little  appreciated,  to 
some  scarcely  known — the  production 
of  disease  of  the  heart  in  children  by 
Strain  or  Over-Action. 
Strain  and  over-action  may  go  to- 
gether or  not,  and  the  former  may  or 
may  not  precede  the  latter.  While 
thus  there  is  a  close  connection,  at 
times  nearly  an  identity,  between  the 
two,  it  will  be  convenient  in  a  general 
way  to  limit  the  idea  of  a  strain,  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated,  to  an  acute 
strain,  an  injury  by  sudden  violent  ef- 
fort; and  to  think  of  over-action, 
over-exertion  or  over-work,  for  these 
terms  may  be  employed  synonymous- 
ly, as  a  persistent  excitement  and  de- 
rangement produced  by  less  rapidly 
acting  causes.  Dr.  Da  Costa  says  a 
strain  may  rupture  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  heart ;  and  though  there  is  the 
greatest  doubt  whether  it  can  do  so 
unless  they  are  previouslv  diseased, 
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there  is  none  as  regards  the  rupture, 
under  strain,  of  fatty  or  otherwise  en- 
feebled walls.  But  we  pass  this  by  to 
speak  of  breaks  and  tears  in  the  val- 
vular apparatus  and  great  vessels, 
clearly  the  result  of  sudden  disturb- 
ance, and  will  relate  a  case  that  came 
under  our  observation. 

The  patient  was  Emma  C,  aged  ten 
years.  Her  previous  health  had  been 
good ;  her  parents  were  living,  well 
and  strong;  there  was  no  constitu- 
tional taint  on  either  side.  The  child 
had  never  had  rheumatism  or  chorea ; 
indeed  she  had  always  been  an  unusu- 
ally strong,  healthy,  robust  child  until 
last  year,  early  in  the  spring,  when 
the  common  periodical  epidemic  of 
rope  jumping  broke  out  among  the 
juveniles.  After  a  prolonged  jump- 
ing, counting  the  number  of  times 
(among  the  hundreds)  without  stop- 
ping, she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  The 
patient  became  an  invalid  at  once, 
complaining  first  of  shortness  of 
breath  on  exercise,  with  paroxysms  of 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
Physical  examination  revealed  valvu- 
lar lesion,  with  enlargement  and  what 
is  technically  called  aortic  obstruction 
and  mitral  regurgitation ;  that  is  to 
say,  obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of 
blood  into  the  great  artery  (aorta) 
and  incomplete  closing  of  the  valves 
between  the  chambers  on  the  left  side 
of  the  heart. 

This  progressively  increased,  ac- 
companied with  extreme  difficulty  in 
breathing,  inability  to  lie  down,  swell- 
ing of  feet  and  legs,  cough  and  more 
or  less  muco-serous  expectoration ; 
death  resulting  in  less  than  a  year 


from  no  other  cause  than  heart  strain 
produced  by  prolonged  rope  jumping. 

We  cite  this  case  as  a  warning  to 
parents  and  nurses  and  to  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  other  children  have 
found  an  early  grave  from  the  same 
cause. 

We  have,  in  the  case  thus  alluded 
to,  the  result  of  muscular  strain,  or 
violent  muscular  exertion,  but  the 
same  result  may  happen  from  extraor- 
dinary mental  emotions.  Let  me  give 
an  instance  taken  from  a  medical 
journal  as  told  by  a  prominent 
physician :  "Some  years  ago  a 
blooming  girl  of  eighteen  was 
brought  to  my  office  by  her 
mother  to  consult  me  with  refer- 
ence to  palpitation  and  shortness  of 
breath,  on  exertion,  which  had  devel- 
oped themselves  suddenly.  I  found  a 
well  marked  aortic  regurgitant  lesion 
(i.  e.,  imperfect  closing  of  the  valve 
at  the  beginning  of  the  great  artery). 
She  never  had  had  rheumatism,  had 
been,  indeed,  in  perfect  health  until  a 
certain  day  and  had  been  remarkable 
for  the  ease  and  endurance  with  which 
she  rode  and  walked  long  distances. 
But  one  night — it  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  troublous  times  in  the  border 
States  during  the  Civil  War — while 
she  and  her  mother  were  alone  in  the 
house,  which  stood  some  distance 
from  any  neighbor's,  and  the  father 
was  known  to  be  far  away  with  the 
army,  two  men  entered  the  dwelling, 
and  notwithstanding  the  entreaty  of 
the  mother,  slowly  ascended  the  wide 
staircase. 

"The  girl  was  beside  herself  with 
agitation  and  alarm  ;  the  mother,  reso- 
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lute,  told  them  not  to  advance  or  she 
would  fire. 

"The  warning  was  unheeded;  the 
flash  of  the  pistol  followed.  The  fire 
desperately  wounded  one  of  the  invad- 
ers, the  other  fled.  But  from  that 
fatal  night  the  girl  was  a  wreck ;  the 
palpitation  never  left,  and  after  a  few 
years,  I  am  sorry  to  record,  the  heart 
trouble  led  to  death." 

We  see  in  these  cases  the  effect  of 
strain  and  over-excitement  of  the 
heart  in  producing  organic  lesion. 
We  may  argue  that  there  must  have 
been  some  previous  disease  of  the 
structures,  or  they  would  not  readily 
have  given  way,  but  the  ages  of  the 
patients  are  not  those  in  which  de- 
generative tissue  change  is  apt  to  hap 
pen. 

Moreover,  we  find  in,  the  literature 
of  medicine  similar  cases  mentioned 
which  have  occurred  in  very  young 
children.  Thus  a  recent  number  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
records  a  rupture  of  one  of  the 
valves  from  fright  in  a  little  girl  two 
years  and  nine  months  old.  She  was 
often  nervously  excited  by  loud  noises 
and  when  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  steam  fire  whistle  was  suddenly 
and  protractedly  sounded  near  her 
window  she  awoke  in  terror,  scream  - 
ing and  panting,  and  it  was  hours  be- 
fore she  could  be  quieted.  Her 
breathing  became  labored,  and  at  her 
death,  seventy-eight  hours  after,  por- 
tions of  the  valves  were  found  to  be 
lacerated  and  broken  in  their  sub- 
stance. 

But  we  may  ask,  In  what  manner 
does  the  first  derangement  originate? 
Is  it  in  the  muscular  structure  of  the 


heart  itself  or  in  its  nervous  appa- 
ratus ?  Most  writers  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  latter,  in  the  majority  of  cases; 
and  in  the  light  of  many  observations 
we  can  understand  how  even  mental 
emotion,  acting  through  the  nervous 
system  on  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  may 
produce  real  trouble ;  and  how  also 
worry,  fright  and  strain  on  the  feel- 
ings may,  when  long  kept  up,  give 
rise  to  conditions  which  in  figurative 
language  we  call  being  "heart-weary" 
and  "heart-sick,"  and  which  not,  as  a 
figure  of  speech  but  in  truth,  may  be 
the  beginning  of,  actual  heart  malady. 

But  it  would  lead  too  far  to  pursue 
this  matter  here.  We  merely  wish  to 
show  the  close  connection  which 
fright  and  even  the  athletic  sports  and 
amusements  of  our  boys  and  girls 
have  in  leading  to  heart  trouble  from 
the  constant  strain  and  overwork 
thrown  on  the  heart,  partly  in  the 
gradual  manner  just  described, 
through  perverted  nervous  action,  and 
partly  by  directly  causing  inflamma- 
tory and  other  tissue  changes. 

The  greatest  gain  from  the  study  of 
this  subject  will  come  if  by  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  of  the  manner  of  the 
production  of  heart  trouble  we  can 
prevent  its  increase.  Many  of  those 
having  the  care  of  children  err 
through  ignorance,  and  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  writers  in  Babyhood  to  show 
them  that  the  heart  will  not,  any  more 
than  the  brain,  endure  incessant  and 
exhausting  labor  and  excitement; 
that  there  are  "heart-weary"  as  well 
as  "brain-weary"  persons  ;  to  point  out 
how  some  of  even  the  innocent  amuse- 
ments and  sports  of  children  may  lead 
to  disorder  and  disease  of  the  heart, 
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and  how,  therefore,  the  dictates  of 
science,  humanity  and  true  economy 
alike  demand  that  they  be  less  continu- 
ously persevered  in.  It  must  be  made 
clear  that  certain  false  notions  about 
the  care  and  management  of  children, 
such  as  frightening  them  from  any 
cause,  shutting  them  up  in  a  dark  room 
as  a  punishment,  telling  them  frightful 


stories,  threatening  to  have  the  doctor 
cut  off  their  ears  or  bleed  them  if  they 
are  not  good  children,  etc.,  may  lead 
either  indirectly  or  directly  to  conse- 
quences little  thought  of;  and  that  it 
may  be  the  heart  that  bears  the  brunt 
of  the  irregularity  and  abuse,  and  not 
the  organs  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  ones  most  likely  to  suffer. 


The  Value  of  Recording  the  Child's 

Progress. 


Having  kept  a  journal  of  my  chil- 
dren's sayings  and  doings  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  I  may  be  able  to  make 
some  useful  suggestions  prompted 
by  it. 

First,  what  do  we  wish  to  record  ? 
Of  course  the  varied  record  of  health 
and  disease,  causes  and  remedies ;  but 
that  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  chil- 
dren's journal.  It  affords  a  ready  kev 
to  the  disposition  and  modes  of 
thought  of  each  child ;  and  though  we 
may  think  that  our  daily  experience 
with  our  children  will  do  the  same, 
we  hardly  realize  how  many  subtle  but 
important  phases  of  a  child's  life  quite 
escape  our  memory  in  the  midst  of 
our  constant  cares,  or  how  a  new  baby 
throws  a  shadow  over  the  many  acts 
and  sayings  of  his  predecessor.  And 
often  that  predecessor  serves  as  a  key 
to  this  baby  brother  or  sister.  We 
find  in  the  new  baby,  as  time  goes  on, 
an  ungovernable  temper  or  perhaps  a 
tendency  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
things.  Self-control  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  our  patience  may  be  sore- 
ly tried.    But  here  our  journal  may 


help  us.  Look  at  the  record  of  his 
elder  brother,  now  a  model  of  for- 
bearance in  the  midst  of  many  exac- 
tions from  the  baby.  We  read  of 
moral  thunderstorms,  violent  out- 
bursts, that  £eem  to  belong  to  some 
strange  child  that  we  never  have 
known.  But  there  is  the  dated  record 
in  black  and  white ;  we  must  believe 
it,  and  we  turn  with  renewed  courage 
to  our  little  tornado,  hopefully  looking 
for  a  clear  sky  in  the  distance. 

Now  for  the  morbid  tendency  to 
which  we  have  referred.  How  shall 
we  meet  that?  For  if  it  grows  with 
the  child's  growth  and  strengthens 
with  his  strength,  it  will  be  the  bane 
of  his  life.  It  is  our  business  to  send 
our  children  out  into  the  world  not 
only  properly  clothed  and  fed,  but 
with  such  a  spirit  that  they  may  see 
the  world  aright. 

"A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

Let  us  look  at  our  journal.  We 
may  find  in  it  the  record  of  another  of 
our  children,  who,  whenever  trouble 
came  to  him,   would  vanish  under 
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tables,  in  closets  or  anywhere,  and 
double  and  treble  his  grief  in  solitude. 
How  did  we  meet  that  ?  Here  may 
be  a  clue  in  our  present  perplexity. 
We  find  that  each  word  of  praise  for 
some  good  act,  however  slight,  for 
some  little  work  accomplished,  or 
even  for  some  skill  of  hands  or  head 
well  directed,  helped  wonderfully. 
Self-depreciation  weakens.  We  cul- 
tivated self-appreciation,  which  is 
very  far  from  self-glorification,  and 
soon  the  fruit  appeared.  The  mor- 
bid desire  for  solitude  gradually 
passed  away ;  we  were  gaining  the 
child's  confidence  and  brightening  the 
world  for  him.  We  could  not  always 
in  the  daily  routine  see  how  each 
word  of  encouragement  had  helped, 
but  in  reading  our  record  the  con- 
nection becomes  plain,  and  we  learn 
the  importance  of  each  step  in  this 
successful  whole. 

Now  for  the  children's  formation 
of  language— for  they  all  manufac- 
ture words,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  note  what  material  they  use.  For 
instance,  I  have  heard  one  child  call 
water  "ine,"  while  two  other  babies 
in  the  same  family  called  it  "wa-wa" 
and  "oo-oo."  There  is  a  little  history 
in  these  words  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
record.  The  "ine"  was  an  attempt  to 
call  "Alice,"  who  brought  the  baby 
his  water,  and  soon  a  mug  or  tumbler 
was  to  him  an  "ine  cup" — unintel- 
ligible language  to  the  uninitiated, 
but  interesting  because  of  the  reason- 
ing in  the  baby  mind  needed  for 
working  out  the  connection.  The 
"oo-oo"  we  imagined  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  sound  of  swal- 
lowing  and   the   "wa-wa"   was,  of 


course,  purely  imitative.  I  have  quite 
a  little  dictionary  of  children's  words 
as  used  under  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  their  formation  might  be  an  in- 
teresting study.  They  at  least  show 
how  the  baby's  mind  is  working  and 
reasoning  over  what  he  hears  and 
turning  it  to  his  own  uses  in  his  own 
way.  Of  course  at  first  he  utters 
merely  various  uncouth  sounds,  but 
even  these  are  moulded  out  of  what 
he  hears  from  those  around  him.  If 
we  learn  nothing  else  from  this,  it 
will  at  least  serve  as  a  warning  to  us 
to  be  careful  of  our  words,  even 
among  quite  young  children. 

I  know  a  physician  in  one  of  our 
Western  States  who  is  noted  for  skill 
in  surgery  and  who  received  a  deco- 
ration from  an  emperor  for  replacing 
the  half  of  an  officer's  face  that  had 
been  shot  away.  But  you  say,  What 
can  this  have  to  do  with  a  children's 
journal?  It  might  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  for  if  we  had  it  record- 
ed how  he  worked  for  hours,  when  a 
boy,  dressing  paper  dolls  in  furbe- 
lows and  flounces  (I  have  seen  him 
do  it),  very  much  ridiculed  by  the 
other  boys,  we  should  learn  whence 
came  the  skilful  hands  that  earned 
him  his  fame  in  after-life.  This 
would  help  us  to  realize  that  our 
boys,  fully  as  much  as  our  girls,  need 
culture  in  this  respect. 

We  often  hear,  as  an  objection  to 
keeping  a  journal :  "Why,  I  have  no 
time."  It  is  astonishing  how  time 
seems  to  make  itself  when  desire 
leads  the  way.  Perhaps  we  have  very 
little  time — five  minutes  here  and  five 
minutes  there,  that  is  all.  But  even 
that  will  serve.    Buy  a  blank-book, 
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keep  it  where  yon  are  sure  to  see  it 
every  day,  with  pen  or  pencil  by  its 
side.  Do  not  try  to  write  much,  but 
tell  in  the  fewest  words  some  little  in- 
cident of  Baby's  life  through  that  day 
or  that  week  if  there  should  not  be 
time  each  day.  Sometimes  a  birth- 
day, or  a  Christmas,  or  some  little  ex- 
cursion sharpens  all  our  wits  and 
Baby's  as  well,  and  then  we  may  give 
the  whole  story  of  "Baby's  day" — as 
clear  a  picture  of  him  and  as  well 
worth  preserving  for  our  pleasure  in 
after-life  as  any  we  could  get  at  the 


photographer's.  And  the  pleasure 
does  not  end  here.  We  all  know  how 
glad  we  are  to  meet  old  friends  of 
our  parents  who  can  tell  us  about  our 
own  childhood  and  how  little  we  real- 
ly know  of  it.  Could  we  not  under- 
stand our  children  better  if  we  knew 
more  of  our  own  childhood?  I  think 
so,  and  by  keeping  a  journal  of  our 
children  we  are  not  only  helping  and 
giving  pleasure  to  ourselves,  but  pre- 
paring a  record  which  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  them  in  after- 
life. J.  D.  R. 


Infantile  Grief — How  Expressed  and  for 

What  Reasons. 


A  son  having  been  born  to  the 
writer  seven  months  ago,  he  has  been 
considerably  interested  in  discovering 
the  causes  of  infantile  griefs.  Let  it 
not  be  understood  for  a  moment  that 
this  baby  of  ours  is  a  "crying  child.'" 
On  the  contrary,  no  other  man  ever 
had  so  merry,  laughy,  pleasant  and 
altogether  sweet  a  boy-baby.  He  sel- 
dom cries,  but  when  he  does  so  the 
family  knows  of  the  fact  to  its  ex- 
tremest  environs.  His  first  act  after 
his  advent  into  this  cold  and  un- 
charitable but  light-pervaded  world 
was  to  stare  around  in  visibly  great 
astonishment.  But  he  lost  small  time 
in  voicing  his  sentiments  by  a  roar  so 
loud,  long  and  lusty  as  to  strike  those 
within  hearing  with  awe.  This  feel- 
ing was  tempered  with  joy  to  know 
that  the  newcomer  was  not  only  in 
possession  of  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, but  that  he  also  had  so  good  a 


pair  of  lungs  and  so  excellent  a  mo- 
tor mechanism  to  work  them. 

Every  baby  has  its  own  peculiar 
cry,  that  to  the  maternal  ear  is  plain- 
ly distinct  from  the  cry  of  all  other 
babies.  Even  the  attending  nurse  in 
a  maternity  hospital  who  has  perhaps 
to  wait  on  a  dozen  infants  packed 
spoon-fashion  in  one  crib,  where  they 
lie  clawing  at  the  back  of  their  neigh- 
bor's .head  and  looking  very  much 
like  a  litter  of  young  pigs,  can  recog- 
nize the  cry  of  one  child  from  that  of 
another.  There  are  three  peculiar 
but  somewhat  related  aural  sensations 
that  are  well  worth  experiencing,  viz. : 
The  general  noise  and  clamor  of  a 
dog  show,  a  chicken  show  and  a  ly- 
ing-in hospital  when  all  or  a  good 
portion  of  the  participants  are  in  full 
cry.  This  matter  of  individuality  of 
cry  in  the  young  has  an  example  in  a 
flock  of  sheep  shortly  after  lambing. 
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To  an  outsider  the  baa  of  one  lamb  or 
of  one  sheep  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  others ;  but  the  shepherd  knows  the 
variations,  and  each  sheep  and  each 
lamb  knows  the  cry  of  its  child  or  its 
mother.  If  within  hearing,  the  cry 
of  one  is  instantly  followed  by  the  re- 
ply of  the  other,  even  from  the  outer 
extremities  of  the  flock. 

The  cry  of  a  baby  varies  in  its  ex- 
pressions at  different  times,  indicat- 
ing emotions  of  pain,  grief,  rage,  im- 
patience, fear,  fretfulness,  etc.  Tears 
do  not  accompany  the  crying  of  very- 
young  infants,  though  they  appeared 
in  my  boy  at  two  weeks  after  birth. 
This,  I  believe,  is  unusual. 

But  why  does  a  baby  cry  ?  A  baby 
cries  because  of  some  experienced  dis- 
comfort. Another  answer  might  be 
because  the  complex  apparatus  pro- 
ducing the  cry  is  very  highly  devel- 
oped thus  early,  while  organs  and 
parts  that  carry  out  other  functions 
are  still  comparatively  undeveloped. 
In  particular  the  functions  of  control 
are  still  immature.  The  more  purely 
vegetative  functions  in  the  infant  arc 
constantly  engendering  a  consider- 
able amount  of  energy  in  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  this  stored 
force  finds  an  outlet  in  the  exercise 
of  the  organs  that  are  best  developed. 
Stored  energy  in  the  body  is  never 
discharged  without  the  intervention 
of  a  direct  or  indirect  stimulus  re- 
ceived from  without  the  body.  Wher- 
ever the  amount  of  stored  energy  is 
great  or  the  sources  for  its  outlet  are 
small,  or  where  both  conditions  are 
present  at  once,  as  in  the  infant,  only 
a  very  slight  stimulus  from  without 
the  body  is  necessary  for  effecting  its 


discharge.  Hence  it  is  that  a  very 
slight  cause  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
baby  cry — a  cause  so  slight  as  to  be 
inoperative  in  an  adult  and  which  ap- 
pears insufficient  to  a  grown  person 
who  does  not  realize  this  truth.  It 
would  not  be  inappropriate  for  par- 
ents to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when 
they  feel  certain  that  the  crying  of 
their  babies  must  be  the  result  of  in- 
born perversity  or  wickedness. 

Babies  never  cry  without  a  cause 
acting  on  them  in  their  immediate  en- 
vironment, or,  in  exceptional  cases, 
some  cause  of  a  hereditary  or  ac- 
quired nature.  As  a  rule,  the  cause  is 
of  quite  an  immediate  nature.  If  the 
cause  is  removed  or  antagonized  by 
other  appropriate  influences  the  baby 
does  not  cry.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  babies,  like  all  other  mat- 
ter, are  being  continually  acted  on  by 
the  conditions  and  influences  in  their 
environment  and  are  formed  and  have 
their  being  as  a  result  of  the  nature  of 
that  environment.  This  environment 
is  continually  undergoing  change,  and 
hence  the  constitution  of  the  infant  is 
constantly  being  reformed.  All 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  body 
is  accompanied  by  some  discomfort, 
although  it  may  be  very  slight.  When 
any  of  this  influence  becomes  unusual 
— greater  than  usual — the  discomfort 
experienced  increases.  In  babies  cry- 
ing is  largely  a  matter  of  very  direct 
reflex  action,  with  very  little  accom- 
paniment of  the  higher  mental  pro- 
cess ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
process  is  always  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  of  the  sensation  known 
as  pain  or  discomfort. 

The  causes  of  pain  or  discomfort  to 
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a  baby  are  multitudinous,  and  in  each 
case  must  be  studied  out  and  sought 
for.  Here  is  where  experienced  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  good  judgment 
can  find  employment.  Particulariz- 
ing, let  us  indicate  here  some  of  the 
causes  of  crying  that  have  occurred 
to  me.  Every  person  of  experience 
in  the  ways  of  babies  will  think  of 
still  other  causes. 

Probably  the  first  cause  of  an  in- 
fant's cry  is  the  effect  of  cold.  Babies 
like  to  be  very  warm.  They  come 
from  a  warm  country,  and  it  is  a  great 
shock  to  be  brought  suddenly  into  a 
temperature  of  30  degrees  more  or 
less  below  the  98  degrees  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  for  sev- 
eral months.  No  wonder  that  they 
gasp  for  the  breath  that  has  never  be- 
fore been  theirs.  They  like  to  cuddle 
to  the  mother  for  the  sake  of  the  ma- 
ternal warmth.  The  person  who  first 
thought  of  the  hot  water  bag  as  an 
accessory  of  the  young  baby's  crib 
during  cool  weather  was  worthy  of 
high  commendation.  (Great  care,  by 
the  way,  should  be  taken  in  applying 
hot  water  bags  or  bottles  to  babies 
not  to  burn  them.  Such  accidents 
have  occurred.) 

During  the  first  days  babies  are 
more  likely  to  cry  from  cold  than 
from  hunger.  Still  they  may  cry 
from  hunger  very  early  after  birth, 
even  when  they  do  not  require  food 
for  their  nourishment,  and,  in  fact, 
they  are  better  without  it  for  a  while. 
In  such  cases  a  little  allowance  of 
warm  water  satisfies  the  hunger  and 
does  no  harm.  Here  is  suggested  the 
most  prolific  set  of  causes  of  infant 
discomfort,  namely,  too  much  food, 


too  frequent  feeding,  irregularity  'in 
feeding,  as  well  as  unsuitable  food. 
These  causes  produce  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, acid  burnings,  distension  from 
excess  of  food  and  gaseous  fermenta- 
tion, collicky,  griping  contractions  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines  and   in   most  cases  diarrhoea. 

Constipation  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
discomfort.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  food  need- 
ed by  a  baby  as  well  as  to  indicate  the 
frequency  with  which  it  should  be 
given ;  but  it  is  often  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  adapt  the  quality  and  na- 
ture of  the  food  to  the  best  needs  of 
a  particular  case.  Every  infant  va- 
ries in  some  degree  in  this  respect 
from  all  others.  It  took  the 
writer  three  weeks  of  diligent 
experimentation  to  get  his  boy's 
food  sufficiently  right  to  satisfy 
him.  During  this  period  we 
were  sometimes  tempted  to  think  the 
boy  had  inherited  all  the  infirmities  of 
temper  of  all  his  ancestors  for  many 
generations;  but  knowing  that  the 
fault  was  probably  in  the  ignorance 
of  his  parents,  we  sought  the  cause, 
concluded  that  his  mother's  milk  did 
not  quite  agree  with  him  and  found  a 
remedy  in  a  first  course  of  barley 
water,  alkali  and  sugar  before  mater- 
nal nursing,  after  which  discovery 
this  boy  became  wonderfully  good. 
The  writer  is  only  a  nose  and  throat 
doctor,  and  possibly  ought  to  have 
known  enough  to  regulate  the  boy 
sooner;  but  he  is  sure  this  subject  of 
infant  feeding  is  a  most  profound  and 
difficult  one  and  that  parents  should 
have  patience  with  their  family  doc- 
tors if  they  find  difficulty  in  imme- 
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diately  regulating  the  diet  of  their  in- 
fants to  the  best  interests  of  these 
little  people. 

A  baby  may  be  made  so  uncomfort- 
able as  to  cry  because  of  hot  weather, 
overheating  and  sweatiness,  from  too 
much  clothing,  tight  or  ill-fitting 
clothing,  and  from  wetting  or  soiling 
the  diaper,  especially  when  the  skin 
has  become  irritated  because  of  un- 
cleanliness  or  from  lack  of  protection 
from  the  discharges.  Causes  of  cry- 
ing, difficult  or  impossible  to  remove, 
are  the  infectious  or  other  real  mala- 
dies. 

Strictly  speaking,  discomfort,  even 
in  a  slight  form,  is  a  dis-ease.  To 
remove  disease  the  cause  must  be  re- 
moved or  else  the  patient  must  be- 
come adjusted  to  the  influence  caus- 
ing the  discomfort.  In  some  cases  this 
is  impracticable,  hence  to  stop  the 
crying  antagonistic  and  alterative  in- 
fluences of  a  strictly  medicinal  nature 
may  have  to  be  used.  Here  is  where 
the  function  of  the  nurse  should  be 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  physi- 
cian. 

A  little  baby  should  sleep  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  and  frequently 
cries  because  it  is  tired  and  sleepy. 
Sometimes  it  cries  because  it  is  wake- 
ful. This  wakefulness  may  be  due  to 
an  acquired  habit  formed  during  an 


attack  of  sickness  or  may  be  a  result 
of  the  irritation  of  teething  or  of  vac- 
cination. Then  the  physician  can 
usually  be  successfully  called  on  for 
relief.  The  child  may  cry  because  of 
interruptions  of  respiration  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  secretions  in  the  nasal 
cavities  or  the  nostrils  may  be  closed 
in  nursing  by  being  too  tightly 
pressed  against  the  breast.  j 
It  is  natural  for  an  infant  to  direct 
everything  to  its  mouth,  and  even  the 
touch  of  clothing  around  the  mouth 
suggests  to  the  little  brain  that  the 
sucking  process  ought  to  be  in  opera- 
tion, though  the  child  may  not  be 
hungry.  Here  we  come  to  the  sub- 
ject of  thwarted  desire  as  being  a 
cause  of  unhappiness  to  the  baby. 
When  we  consider  that  unsatisfied  de- 
sire will  be  so  prominent  a  cause  of 
grief  to  that  little  mortal  throughout 
its  whole  life  it  seems  a  suitable  point 
to  refrain  from  further  reflection 
upon  the  subject.  It  may  only  be  fur- 
ther added  that  every  baby  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vitality  and  that  this 
will  find  outlet  through  the  function 
of  crying  if  not  otherwise  diverted. 
An  inherited  contrary  disposition  may 
tend  to  make  a  child  irritable,  but  if 
diverting  pleasurable  influences  are 
brought  to  bear,  cheerfulness  and  hap- 
piness will  be  the  result. 
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Nursery  Problems. 


Eggs,  Bananas  and  Other  Articles  of  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

It  is  of  the  same  wakeful  baby  I  write 
again,  but  this  time  it  isn't  about  sleep 
(though  she  sleeps  even  less  than  former- 
ly), but  about  diet  that  I  wish  to  ask  your 
good  advice. 

Baby  has  never  taken  more  than  a  quart 
of  milk  a  day,  and  has  not  increased  the 
quantity  for  several  months,  and  as  she 
takes  as  much  milk  after  eating  a  large 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  as  she  does  when 
she  has  nothing  but  her  milk,  do  you  not 
think  she  is  needing  something  more  than 
milk?  Fond  grand-parents  want  to  give 
her  "angel's  food"  and  cookies,  but  we  ob- 
ject, believing  she  should  have  a  whole- 
some diet.  However,  we  do  not  know  just 
what  that  diet  ought  to  consist  of  for  the 
next  six  months.  I  tell  you  rather  hesitat- 
ingly that  Baby  has  not  yet  been  weaned 
from  her  bottle.  She  will  be  seventeen 
months  old  soon,  and  I  suppose  you  think 
it  is  "high  time."  And  I  also  am  afraid 
that  weaning  her  from  her  bottle  will 
mean  from  her  milk,  unless  nothing  but 
milk  is  offered  to  her  during  the  "starving 
period."  She  does  not  know  how  to  drink 
— never  having  taken  water — and  will  not 
touch  her  milk  in  anything  but  a  bottle 
with  a  black  nipple  on  it. 

Baby  cut  her  eight  front  teeth  without 
any  trouble,  but  all  contrary  to  your  ideas 
about  teething,  in  cutting  her  four  molars 
(all  coming  at  once)  she  was  pitifully 
fretful  for  a  month,  and  so  sick  for  two 
weeks  that  we  had  to  call  our  doctor.  She 
took  nothing  but  milk  during  that  time,  and 
would  only  take  a  pint  in  twenty-four 
hours.  She  lost  3  pounds  in  four  weeks 
and  at  sixteen  months  only  weighed  18 
pounds — the  same  she  did  at  a  year  old. 
So  having  had  so  severe  a  time  in  cutting 
these  last  teeth,  I  dread  the  summer 
months  with  a  prospect  of  her  cutting  her 
stomach  teeth,  and  come  to  you,  Baby- 
hood, for  counsel. 


(1)  Ought  not  milk  to  be  her  chief  food 
during  the  summer? 

(2)  What  do  you  think  of  a  soft  boiled 
egg  for  a  baby  of  a  year  and  a  half,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  movements  show  di- 
gestion? 

(3)  Could  a  banana  be  harmful?  And 
would  you  advise  any  summer  fruits? 

(4)  Because  a  baby  has  cut  her  molars, 
ought  food  that  needs  to  be  masticated  be 
given  to  her? 

First  Baby  Mother. 

(1)  Yes. 

(2)  A  child  of  good  digestive  power 
can  take  a  soft-boiled  egg,  well  broken 
up,  at  that  age,  but  not  only  should 
the  movements  be  examined  for  evi- 
dences of  digestion,  but  the  tongue 
and  state  of  breath  as  well,  and  general 
condition,  as  manifested  by  fretfulness 
or  good  humor,  etc.,  because  a  concen- 
trated nitrogenous  food  like  the  egg 
will  often  cause  trouble,  if  the  diges- 
tion is  not  strong,  similar  to  what  is 
described  in  adults  as  "biliousness." 

(3)  A  banana  could  and  probably 
would  be  harmful.  When  admitted 
as  a  laxative,  it  should  be  cut  into 
wafer-like  slices  and  fed  slowly,  each 
piece  being  chewed  before  it  is  swal- 
lowed. Children  usually  bolt  a  banana 
in  lumps,  in  which  condition  it  is  diffi- 
cult of  digestion,  and  may  produce 
the  severest  types  of  indigestion.  This 
effect,  we  think,  is  not  due  to  any  in- 
herent indigestibility  of  the  food,  but 
to  its  pasty  consistence  which  permits 
it  being  swallowed  in  the  way  above 
mentioned.  We  do  not  think  that  a 
child  of  about  two  years  of  age — as 
your  child  will  be  in  summer — and 
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who  is  to  live  chiefly  on  milk,  should 
have  much  summer  fruit.  The  only 
fruit  we  can  think  of  as  probably 
harmless  is  the  carefully  selected  pulp 
of  a  very  good  ripe  peach.  The  juice 
of  a  watermelon  is  little  more  than  a 
drink,  and  can  be  allowed,  if  the  fruit 
is  at  its  best.  But  these  must  neither 
be  given  with  or  near  milk,  for  milk 
seems  to  recognize  acid  constituents 
which  the  adult  palate  does  not. 

(4)  Not  necessarily,  but  such  food 
is  then  admissible  if  other  conditions 
are  right.  We  may  add  that  you  seem 
to  have  misread  Babyhood,  if  you  un- 
derstand it  to  say  that  the  evolution  of 
the  teeth  is  never  attended  with  pain 
or  other  disturbance.  Babyhood 
knows  better.  What  it  did  and  does 
say  is  that  healthy  teething  is  not  so 
attended.  Abnormal  teething  is  com- 
mon enough.  Your  little  one's  dis- 
turbed sleep,  about  which  you  have 
consulted  us,  and  her  whims  about 
food  both  suggest  that  her  condition 
has  not  been  one  of  perfect  health, 
and  that  in  such  a  child  teething  might 
easilv  be  a  source  of  disturbance. 


Warm  Weather  Garments. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  boy  will  be  two  years  old  in  Septem- 
ber, and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
material  you  advise  for  his  summer  night 
gowns,  single  garment ;  he  has  been  wear- 
ing cotton  flannel  night  drawers  with  feet 
in  all  winter.  Also  what  style  shirts  are 
best  for  the  warm  weather  He  felt  the 
heat  very  much  last  summer,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  the  very  coolest  kind  that  are 
safe.  Does  Babyhood  think  it  running  a 
risk  to  put  half  stockings  on  a  child  of 
that  age,  in  warm  weather,  of  course? 

T.  B.  O.  R. 
Night  drawers  with  feet  of  light 


wollen  flannel  are  excellent  for  warm 
weather,  as  they  afford  protection, 
even  if  all  other  cover  is  tossed  off  by 
a  restless  child.  In  our  experience, 
they  are  both  more  comfortable  and 
safer  than  cotton  flannel,  which  is  a 
particularly  uncomfortable  material 
after  washing.  The  half  stocking  is 
not  more  comfortable,  and  simply  ex- 
poses a  vulnerable  point,  the  knee. 


Magnesia  as  a  Laxative;  Balls  from  Graham 
Flour;  Garters  and  Stocking  Supporters. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  two  or  three  questions  an- 
swered through  Babyhood,  which  is  my 
authority  on  nearly  all  subjects. 

(1)  Is  there  any  harm  that  can  possibly 
be  done  by  feeding  magnesia?  I  was  ad- 
vised to  use  it  in  the  cream  food  in  place 
of  the  lime-water,  on  account  of  its  laxa- 
tive effect.  Baby,  eight  months  old,  is 
badly  troubled  with  constipation.  I  put 
about  half  a  teaspoonful  into  each  of  the 
five  or  six  feedings  per  day. 

(2)  Could  not  flour-balls  be  made  from 
whole  wheat  flour  or  rather  from  sifted 
Graham,  which  would  be  more  laxative  and 
more  nutritious  than  if  made  from  white 
flour?  We  buy  the  whole  wheat  and  have 
it  ground  fine,  and  use  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  the  family.  It  seemed  to  me  if  the 
coarsest  part  were  sifted  out  the  other 
part  might  be  better  than  fine  white  flour. 

I  have  been  using  some  Mellin's  Food 
with  top  milk,  and  find  that  nothing,  not 
even  the  cream  food,  does  as  well  with  my 
baby  as  the  Mellin's  Food. 

(3 )  If  the  Gertrude  suit  is  used  for  the 
short  clothes,  what  will  hold  the  stocking 
supporter?  Does  Babyhood  approve  of 
the  round  elastic?  R.  C. 

(1)  Magnesia  is  probably  not  so 
harmful  as  was  formerly  supposed. 
It  is  soluble  and  laxative  only  in  com- 
bination with  some  acid,  which  acid 
may  be  met  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
The   older   physicians    always  gave 
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warning  of  the  danger  of  masses  form- 
ing in  the  bowels.  This  may  have 
occurred,  but  must  have  been  very  rare, 
as  it  has  been  given  very  freely  as  a 
domestic  remedy.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  a  desirable  remedy.  If  a  laxa- 
tive antacid  be  desired,  bicarbonate 
of  soda  has  all  the  advantages  of  mag- 
nesia without  its  alleged  disadvant- 
ages. 

(2)  They  could  be  made  from  those 
flours,  but  as  the  composition  of  the 
flour  is  changed  by  the  prolonged  boil- 
ing (and  for  that  reason  is  used)  simi- 
lar changes  will  take  place  in  the  Gra- 
ham flour,  and  if  that  part  only  which 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  is  to  be  used, 
the  result  would  probably  be  almost 
identical  with  the  ordinary  flour  ball. 
There  is  no  harm  in  trying  it,  however. 

(3)  There  is  practically  little  or  no 
choice  between  a  proper  round  garter 
and  the  stocking  supporter.  The 
round  garter,  if  not  too  tight,  does 
no  more  harm  than  the  other  in  our 
judgment.  But  if  you  prefer  the 
supporter  you  can  put  supporting  but- 
tons upon  the  inner  garment  of  the 
Gertrude  suit. 


Condensed  Replies. 

F.  C.j  Canton,  O. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  a  very  great 
deal  of  sickness — practically  all  the 
summer  diarrhoeas — is  due  to  changes 
in  the  milk  used  for  infants'  food. 
Such  sickness  can  be  to  a  very  great 
degree  prevented  by  the  early  sterili- 
zation of  milk.  This  sterilization  will 
not,  however,  prevent  those  disorders 
which  are  due  to  an  unsuitable  mix- 
ture of  food.  For  instance,  steriliza- 
tion would  not  make  undiluted  cow's 


milk  fit  food  for  a  new-born  infant. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  in  some  cases  the  use  of 
sterilized  food  for  a  long  time  is  fol- 
lowed by  symptoms  which  are  appar- 
ently expressions  of  the  disease 
known  as  scurvy,  although  some  per- 
sons prefer  to  consider  it  a  variety  of 
rickets.  Now,  this  is  not  "a  common- 
ly received  opinion  among  doctors," 
because,  to  begin  with,  even  now  ster- 
ilized food  is  not  universally  used  for 
infants  nor  even  generally  used.  Sec- 
ondly, infantile  scurvy,  although  not 
rare,  has  been  but  a  few  years  recog- 
nized by  medical  men  at  all,  and  to- 
day is  recognized  by  but  comparative- 
ly few. 

D.  R.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Your  question  of  feeding  cannot  be 
answered  by  any  one  off-hand.  When 
a  child  shows,  as  does  yours,  a  decid- 
ed tendency  to  reject  its  food  it  re- 
quires careful  watching  by  a  physi- 
cian who  is  competent  to  judge  of  the 
causes  of  its  rejections.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  food  which  the  child , 
was  taking  at  first  he  threw  up.  That 
proposed  by  the  "eminent  physician" 
also  was  thrown  up,  so  instead  of 
giving  the  physician  a  chance  to 
change  it  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
parent needs,  you  put  the  child  back 
upon  the  first  food,  already  known  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  This  seems  to  us 
very  unwise.  We  think  your  safest 
plan  is  to  go  back  to  the  physician  or 
to  some  other  good  one.  Guesswork 
changing  is  hazardous  business. 

W .  N.,  Kaiikanna,  Wis. 

When  chewing  teeth  have  come, 
bread  crusts,  oatmeal  or  wheat  por- 
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ridge,  not  more  than  a  tablespoonful 
at  a  time,  with  milk,  are  best  to  begin 
with. 

L.,  Deering,  Me. 

The  causes  which  are  operative  in 
adult  life  may  likewise  be  efficient  in 
childhood  or  infancy.  The  neglect  of 
regularity  in  attending  to  evacuations 
begets  a  toleration  of  its  contents  on 
the  part  of  the  bowel.  Want  of  suf- 
ficient liquid  to  render  the  intestinal 
contents  sufficiently  soft  may  be  a 
cause  of  constipation.  This  deficiency 
may  occur  from  too  little  water  given 
in  drink  or  from  a  scantiness  of  the 
various  intestinal  secretions.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of 
these  liquids — the  bile  at  least— have 
a  distinct  laxative  action,  and  any  de- 
ficiency causes  a  costiveness  in  more 
than  one  way. 

T.  O..  Jcannette,  Pa. 

Excessive  somnolence  is  seldom 
met  with  in  young  children.  It  is 
seen  in  grave  diseases  toward  their 
unfavorable  termination,  being  then 
known  as  coma.  The  mother  is  often 
anxious  to  know  whether  her  child 
has  sunk  into  this  dangerous  coma 
stupor  or  whether  it  is  quietly  sleep- 
ing. The  attitude  of  the  child,  curled 
upon  itself  or  with  hands  clasped 
above  the  head ;  the  natural  color  and 
expression  of  the  face ;  the  soft  regu  • 
lar  breathing  (with  the  rhythmical 
lifting  of  the  bed  clothes  when  it  is  so 
gentle  that  it  cannot  be  heard)  ;  the 
natural  beat  of  the  pulse  under  a  fin- 
ger slipped  upon  the  wrist  (it  is  sup- 
posed that  every  reader  of  Babyhood 
knows  how  to  feel  the  pulse  of  her 
child) — all  these  tell  of  normal  sleep. 


And  if  on  waking  the  child  is  bright 
and  speaks  as  in  health,  no  fear  of 
excessive  stupor  remains. 

D.,  Dcadwood,  S.  Dak. 

The  formation  of  gas  is  evidence 
that  the  digestion  is  not  perfect,  but  it 
is  possible,  as  your  own  child  shows, 
for  nutrition  to  be  satisfactory  in  spite 
of  it.  In  cases  where  the  gain  in 
strength  and  weight  and  other  signs 
of  development  are  adequate,  if  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  gas  for- 
mation, the  presumption  is  that  the 
food  either  from  its  quantity  or  its 
composition  contains  more  of  some 
ingredient  than  the  child  can  digest. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
what  is  the  faulty  ingredient,  espe- 
cially when  the  exact  constituents  of 
the  food  are  not  known.  Sometimes 
the  fault  lies  in  a  feeble  digestion 
rather  than  in  the  food  as  such,  but 
your  child  seems  not  to  have  been 
brought  up  on  breast  milk,  but  on 
various  kinds  of  artificial  foods. 

The  condition,  judging  from  the 
nutrition,  is  in  this  case  rather  dis- 
tressing than  dangerous.  Whether 
you  should  try  to  remedy  it  by  change 
of  food  in  kind,  proportion  or  amount, 
depends  upon  whether  you  have  near 
you  any  physician  able  to  wisely  guide 
you.  Domestic  changing  is  generally 
so  empirical  that  it  is  quite  as  likely 
to  change  for  the  worse  as  for  the 
better. 

P.,  Lincoln,  III. 

Assuming  that  you  have  a  good 
quality  of  milk,  the  mixture  is  suffi- 
ciently rich,  and  as  he  has  taken  it 
for  some  time  without  evidence  of  in- 
digestion,  there    is   no    reason  for 
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change.  It  is  nutritively  at  least 
equal  to  pure  milk.  Your  next 
change  would  naturally  be  good  undi- 
luted cow's  milk.  But  while  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  a  little  strong- 
er in  albuminoids,  it  will  also  be  less 
strong  in  fat,  and,  should  constipa- 
tion ensue,  you  may  be  driven  to  add 
cream  or  to  use  top  milk.  Until  he  is 
a  year  old,  at  least,  we  think  the  pres- 
ent mixture  will  be  sufficiently  strong, 
but  he  may  need  a  rather  larger  quan- 
tity. 

5".  R.,  Danielson,  Conn. 

There  is  no  good  way  but  to  wait. 
It  may  easily — in  fact,  it  constantly 
does — happen  that  a  child  may  ask 
"for  everything  she  wants,"  meaning 
every  concrete  thing,  and  yet  be  quite 
unable  to  express  a  want  of  the  sort 
described.  We  know  many  young 
children  who  give  warning  of  their 
need,  but  not  by  asking.  Their 
watchful  attendants  have  learned  to 
associate  the  child's  movement  or  ex- 
pression with  the  cause.  Again,  one 
child  may  have  ample  time  between 
the  recognition  of  the  desire  for  a 
movement  and  its  fulfilment  to  give 
notice.  In  another  child — as  in  some 
older  persons — there  is  no  such  inter- 
val. Often  we  have  observed  children 
engaged  in  play  who  evidently  were 
in  need  of  attention,  but  who  were  so 
absorbed  in  what  they  were  doing  as 
to  be  unconscious  of  it  until  led  away 
by  the  attendants. 

F.  G.  D.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

As  soon  as  the  teeth  show  them- 
selves above  the  gums  they  should  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  soft 
cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  when  the 


child  is  given  its  daily  bath.  After- 
ward use  a  soft  brush  and  rub  the 
teeth  from  the  gums  down  as  well  as 
across  their  grinding  surfaces,  in  or- 
der to  clean  them  perfectly.  If  they 
show  signs  of  discoloration,  a  soap 
which  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  and 
free  from  all  obnoxious  animal  fats 
may  be  used.  When  the  gums  are 
soft  and  spongy  use  a  little  alcohol 
and  water.  By  this  means  at  the 
same  time  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
may  be  cleansed  and  left  in  a  good 
healthy  condition.  If  this  is  persisted 
in  regularly  the  mother  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  soon  her  little  one 
will  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  its  daily  toilet,  and  when  old 
enough  will  assume  the  task  for  it- 
self. 

P.  R.,  Boston. 

We  suppose  you  mean,  Is  she  as 
well  as  a  teething  child  should  be 
when  teething?  We  know  that  some 
children  are  disturbed  in  various  ways 
at  the  time  of  teething,  but  we  think 
that  such  children  are  not  really  well. 
So  the  question  would  not  appeal  to 
us  as  put.  But  your  child  has  eight 
teeth  at  eleven  months,  showing  that 
she  is  forward  in  teething.  Further, 
she  is  not  likely  to  have  her  molars 
(the  next  teeth  due)  at  present. 
Therefore  it  is  probable,  for  these  ad- 
ditional reasons,  that  teething  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  disturbances. 
We  should  hunt  for  the  cause  on  the 
directions  indicated.  Also  we  should 
inquire  if  the  breast  milk  at  eleven 
months  was  still  good  in  quality. 

C.  H.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  cases 
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of  stammering  at  this  age.  The  be- 
ginnings may  often  be  slight  and 
scarcely  noticeable  either  to  the  child 
or  to  the  parents.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary to  take  strenuous  measures  to 
prevent  a  further  development  of  the 
evil.  Usually  the  child  will  not  out- 
grow the  trouble.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  likely  to  grow  with  the  child's 
growth,  and  what  originally  may  have 
been  but  carelessness  is  apt  to  become 
a  permanent  defect.  The  treatment  of 
so  young  a  child  calls  for  gentleness 
and  calmness,  for  nothing  is  so  likelv 
to  promote  stammering  as  fear  and 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
When  a  mother  perceives  that  her 
child  has  the  habit  of  repeating  syl- 
lables or  letters  or  of  incorrectly  pro- 
nouncing words  or  syllables  she  must 
not  let  this  pass  by  unnoticed,  but  she 
must  quietly  and  distinctly,  and  with- 
out startling  the  child  by  too  sudden 
interruption,  utter  the  wrongly  pro- 
nounced word  or  syllable  and  cause 
the  little  one  to  repeat  it  in  like  man- 
ner. If  the  mother  has  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  child,  let  her  cause  it 
slowly  to  repeat  its  words — always, 
however,  without  startling  it  by  too 
sudden  or  violent  commands — and  let 
her  make  it  a  rule  never  to  comply 
with  the  wish  of  a  child  which  it  has 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  uttered.  So 
young  a  child  cannot,  of  course,  be 
systematically  treated,  but  it  can  be 
made  to  speak  slowly. 

H.,  Iozva  City,  Iowa. 

We  see  no  need  of  change  unless 
his  shirt  is  heavy,  in  which  case  a 


thin  one  may  be  substituted.  In  real 
ly  hot  days  the  flannel  slip  can  be 
taken  off.  But  inasmuch  as  the  aver- 
age American  nursery  is  in  winter 
artificially  heated  fully  up  to  70°  F. 
(commonly  higher),  only  in  quite  hot 
weather  is  it  higher  than  that  in 
summer. 

R.  G.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  disapprove  of  the  book.  We 
cannot  go  into  details  for  want  of 
space.  We  can  only  say  that  the  diet 
part  to  which  you  allude  we  consider 
to  be  very  mischievous.  It  is  not 
founded  upon  any  scientific  ground, 
and  the  peculiar  statements  of  the 
book  would  excite  laughter  among 
trained  physicians  if  they  did  not  do 
so  much  harm  when  followed. 

P.  I.,  Adrian,  Mich. — The  trouble 
is  doubtless  what  is  known  as  sebor- 
rhoea.  It  has  a  greasy  form  and  a 
dry  form,  the  latter  being  called 
dandruff.  Your  child  appears  to 
have  the  greasy  form,  as  is  usual  in 
infancy.  There  are  some  super- 
stitions still  surviving  against  the 
removal  of  this  so-called  "cradle 
cap,*'  but  they  are  only  super- 
stitions. The  cause  of  the  disease  is 
an  over-activity  of  the  glands  which 
normally  secrete  the  sebaceous,  or 
unctuous,  matter  of  the  skin.  The 
cure  of  it  lies  in  keeping  the  skin 
clean  by  shampooing  with  soap  or 
slightly  alkaline  solutions,  and  after- 
ward applying  stimulating  lotions. 
Various  practitioners  have  their 
favorite  formulas. 
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Elementary  Lessons. 


The  Story  of  a  Bean  Plant. 

Delightful  lessons  may  be  given 
the  little  ones  in  the  summer,  which, 
if  followed  by  only  a  little  care  and 
interest  from  the  older  members  of 
the  family,  will  furnish  amusement 
and  profit  for  many  months,  and, 
indeed,  for  the  whole  year  if  desired. 

We  will  suppose  that  those  to  be 
interested  are  Hal,  aged  eight,  and 
Maud,  five  and  a  half ;  though  four- 
year-old  May  shall  not  be  prevented 
from  looking  on  and  taking  such 
part  as  she  can.  A  rainy  day  makes 
"something  new  to  do"  with  Mama 
all  the  more  welcome. 

"Hal,  as  you  are  the  gentleman  of 
the  party,  you  may  go  to  the  market 
for  what  has  been  ordered,  while 
Maud  and  I  set  the  table.  The  pan- 
try will  be  the  market,  and  on  the 
lowest  shelf  you  will  find  a  white 
bowl  covered  with  a  saucer.  You 
must  be  fair  and  not  look  to  see 
what  is  in  it." 

The  sight  of  four  chairs,  with  a 
common  pin  on  a  doubled  news- 
paper in  front  of  each,  and  some- 
thing in  a  paper  bag,  makes  Hal 
laugh  on  his  return  at  the  "funny 
table." 

"Now  if  we  cannot  all  do  just 
what  Mamma  says  and  when  she 
says  it,  we  cannot  have  this  make- 
believe  dinner."  All  promise  to  try, 
and  Baby  May,  seated  next  to  Mam- 
ma, is  allowed  to  open  the  bundle 
from  the  market ;  that  is,  to  uncover 
the  bowl,  and  disclose  some  beans  of 


different  kinds  and  sizes,  soaking  in 
water,  in  which  they  have  been  for 
two  days. 

In  all  object  lessons,  the  more  the 
curiosity  is  excited  the  better;  so  it 
is  generally  well  to  keep  the  object 
covered  till  just  the  moment  the  les- 
son from  it  is  to  begin.  Small  ob- 
jects may  be  hidden  in  the  laps  or 
hands  of  the  children,  and  all  al- 
lowed to  look  at  the  same  time,  or 
to  guess  before  looking.  Guessing 
from  odor  or  taste- causes  much  in- 
terest, especially  if  the  object  is  not 
easily  so  distinguished.  A  stuffed 
fox  was  once  guessed  upon  by  some 
dozen  little  ones  under  the  writer's 
care,  and  was  called  almost  every 
likely  and  unlikely  animal,  from  a 
kitten  to  a  donkey.  The  guesser  of 
the  long-eared  animal  had  once  rid- 
den a  donkey,  so  he  was  allowed  to 
get  astride  of  the  fox,  when  foe 
quickly  felt  his  mistake ;  for  eyes 
were  closed  as  each  child  was  led  to 
the  fox,  which  was  so  placed  that 
the  others  could  not  see  it."  The  mis- 
takes made  in  guessing  were  used 
for  comparison;  and  even  the  famil- 
iar kitten  was  better  known  for  com- 
parison with  a  stuffed  fox. 

But  to  return  to  the  make-believe 
dinner.  A  well  soaked  bean  of  the 
largest  size  is  given  to  each  child, 
together  with  an  unsoaked  one  of 
the  same  kind  from  the  paper  bag. 
The  differences  between  the  two  are 
noticed,  and  the  fact  that  the  soak- 
ing caused  the  change  is  brought 
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out.  The  "eye"  and  the  skin,  or 
"outside  coat,"  are  discussed.  The 
coat  of  the  soaked  bean  "does  not 
fit  nor  look  as  well  as  the  other," 
just  as  is  the  case  with  a  little  boy's 
coat  when  it  has  been  out  too  much 
in  the  rain. 

Mamma  now  takes  her  "knife," 
the  pin,  and  with  great  care  not  to 
"hurt  the  eye,"  shows  the  rest  how 
to  "take  off  the  coat."  The  halves 
of  the  bean  should  not  be  separated 
till  the  children  compare  them  to 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  when  they 
should  be  called  leaves,  the  idea 
that  they  are  thick  leaves  being  also 
noted. 

The  great  surprise  of  the  lesson 
is  the  finding  of  the  tiny  plant  at  the 
eye.  Lead  the  children  to  describe 
it  as  "Two  little  leaves  (plant 
leaves)  on  a  little  stem";  then  by 
referring  to  leaves  growing  on  a 
stem  in  the  garden,  to  call  it  "a 
little  plant."  Do  not  allow  them  to 
speak  of  a  plant  as  "a  flower." 

"But,"  exclaims  wide-awake  Hal, 
"this  hasn't  any  roots !" 

Mamma:  "Suppose  some  morning 
in  summer  you  should  go  into  the 
garden  and  find  that  somebody  had 
tried  to  pull  up  one  of  the  plants, 
but  the  root  was  so  strong  that  the 
rest  broke  off  and  left  the  root  in 
the  ground.  You  would  bring  the 
top  into  me  and  say,  'O  Mamma! 
some  one  has  pulled  up  one  of  your 
— >?'"  "Plants!"  answers  satisfied 
Hal. 

Mamma :  "Can  you  see  the  roots 
of  the  plants  when,  they  are  grow- 
ing?" "No,  Mamma."  "Then  per- 
haps there  is  a  root  hidden  away 


somewhere  for  this  little  plant.  I 
am  going  to  let  you  do  something 
soon  to  see  if  we  can  find  one.  Now 
let  us  see  if  we  can  tell  what  our 
beans  are  made  up  of.  We  have 
found  here  a  little—?"  "Plant." 
"Shut  up  between  two  thick — ?" 
"Leaves."  "The  whole  covered  by 
an  outside — ?"  "Coat."  With  each 
question  point  to  the  part  to  be 
named  in  the  answer. 

Now  let  the  children  examine  for 
themselves  different  kinds  and  sizes 
of  soaked  beans,  saying  as  they  find 
it  true  of  each,  "My  bean" — or 
"This  bean — is  made  up  of  a  little 
plant  shut  up  between  two  thick 
leaves,  and  covered  by  an  outside 
skin  or  coat,"  or  words  of  their  own 
which  exactly  state  these  facts. 
Leave  the  lessons  with  the  fact 
fixed  that  all  beans  are  so  made 
up. 

As  soon  as  convenient  let  the 
children  plant  in  pots  or  boxes,  or 
out-of-doors  if  seasonable,  some  of 
the  soaked  and  some  of  the  un- 
soaked  beans,  marking  the  place  of 
each  kind  in  any  manner  of  their 
own  invention,  so  that  they  may 
see  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
their  coming  up.  This  will  help 
them  to  see  the  need  of  rainy  days 
better  than  any  statement  regarding 
this  need.  Be  interested  enough  to 
look  with  them  each  day  for  any 
sign  of  growth.  When  the  thick 
leaves  come  out  and  separate,  lead 
the  children  to  see  that  they  are 
really  plant  leaves.  As  the  first  new 
leaves  appear  and  the  thick  leaves 
look  shriveled,  call  attention  to  the 
facts  that  there  are  two,  they  come 
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from  between  the  two  thick  leaves, 
and  they  are  on  a  stem.  They  will 
easily  see  that  they  are  the  two  little 
leaves  that  were  shut  up  in  the  bean, 
but  grown  larger,  as  is  also  their 
little  stem. 

Mamma :  "What  do  you  have  to 
do  to  grow  larger?"  "Eat."  "What 
do  you  think  these  little  leaves  must 
have  been  doing  to  grow  so  much 
larger?"  "Eating."  Now  teach,  not 
tell,  the  children  that  the  little 
leaves  and  the  stem  have  been  feed- 
ing upon  the  two  thick  leaves  which 
now  look  so  shriveled,  or  "with- 
ered" ;  and  that  as  these  thick  leaves 
furnish  food  for  the  little  plant  as 
well  as  for  us,  they  are  "food 
leaves." 

Pull  up  a  bean  plant,  and  let  the 
children  see  that  while  the  stem  has 
been  growing  up  with  its  two  leaves, 
it  has  also  sent  roots  down  into  the 
ground,  and  that  these  roots  were 
really  shut  up  in  the  little  plant, 
waiting  to  grow.  When  the  food 
leaves  drop  off  and  the  children  fear 
their  plants  will  be  "hungry,"  teach 
them  that  the  root  will  now  get  food 
for  them  from  the  ground,  as  the 
food  leaves  were  only  needed  tb 
feed  the  little  plant  till  the  root  was 
strong  enough  to  get  the  food. 

Kernels  of  corn  should  be  taken 


in  the  same  way  while  waiting  for 
the  beans  to  grow,  and  in  this  case 
particular  attention  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  leaves  in  both  the  seed  and 
the  growing  plant  come  singly.  Fix 
the  shape  of  the  corn  leaf  by  the 
term  "sword-shaped"  if  the  children 
are  familiar  with  that  shape,  and 
connect  the  shape  with  the  fact  that 
it  came  from  a  seed  having  but  one 
food  leaf  and  one  little  leaf.  If  the 
lessons  are  continued  with  other 
seeds,  the  children  will  easily  learn 
that  sword-shaped  leaves  belong  to 
plants  whose  seeds  are  single-part- 
ed, while  other  shapes  come  from 
seeds  with  parts  in  pairs. 

Do  not  begin  the  corn  till  the  bean 
is  learned,  as  the  parts  are  not  so 
plainly  seen,  nor  is  the  class  of 
plants  represented  by  the  corn  as 
large  as  is  the  case  with  the  bean. 

Follow  up  these  first  lessons  by  as 
simple  ones  on  buds  as  they  begin 
to  swell,  leaves  as  they  unfold,  flow- 
ers as  they  blossom,  and  stems  dur- 
ing any  of  the  growing  months  of 
the  year.  You  will  find  yourself  as 
much  interested  as  the  children,  and 
feel  more  than  repaid  for  any  trou- 
ble by  the  delight  of  watching  the 
little  minds  unfold  with  the  buds 
they  are  studying.  "Who  can  tell 
what  the  fruit  may  be?"         A.  M. 
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The   Development  of  Expression  and 
Language  in  Children. 


The  principle  of  expression  in  gen- 
eral is  the  correspondence  of  certain 
outward  signs  with  inward  sensa- 
tions or  sentiments.  Many  of  the 
reflexes  and  instinctive  movements 
are  of  defense  or  repulsion.  Such 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  inten- 
tional expressive  movements.  Ex- 
pression and  language  are  partly  in- 
stinctive or  hereditary,  and  partly 
imitative. 

The  child  appears  as  soon  as  it  has 
any  power  of  attention  to  understand 
the  mother's  language,  tones  and 
gestures. 

What  proportion  instinct  or  he- 
redity holds  to  imitation  and  educa- 
tion in  the  development  of  language 
we  do  not  know  ;  nor  do  we  know  if 
instinct  and  heredity  would  produce 
language  were  the  child  absolutely 
isolated.  This  is  a  problem  akin  to 
that  which  interested  King  Psam- 
metichus,  as  related  by  Herodotus: 

"The  King  of  Egypt,  curious  to 
know  what  was  the  most  ancient  na- 
tion of  the  world,  had  two  new-born 
children  shut  up  in  a  cottage,  where 
they  could  hear  no  one  speak,  and 
where  they  saw  no  other  living  be- 
ings than  the  goats  who  nourished 
them.  At  the  age  of  two,  when  some 
one  went  into  their  room,  these  two 
little  savages  utter  the  word  'bec- 
cas,'  which  signifies  'bread'  in  the 
Phrygian  tongue.  Psammetichus, 
so  runs  the  legend,    then  thought 


himself  sufficiently  authorized  in 
proclaiming  the  Phrygians  to  be  the 
most  ancient  people  of  the  world." 

The  child's  prelinguistic  period  is 
filled  with  a  continuous  series  of  vo- 
cal sounds.  Taine  calls  attention  to 
the  astounding  flexibility  of  this  in- 
fantile babble  and  its  variety  of 
meaning,  every  shade  of  emotion 
being  expressed  in  its  various  tones. 
The  flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs 
in  infancy  and  childhood  steadily 
diminishes  as  age  advances.  This 
is  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  facil- 
ity with  which  a  young  child  learns 
to  speak  a  foreign  language.  From 
one  to  three  years  the  voice  seems  to 
coincide  with  the  brain  in  develop- 
ment. 

The  antiquarian  interest  comes 
forward  again  in  the  study  of  the 
development  of  language.  Though 
philologists  now  do  not  think  that 
man's  first  language  was  essentially 
onomatopoetic  (imitative  of  sounds) 
yet  they  do  not  question  that  imita- 
tion co-operated  in  the  genesis  of 
tongues.  Dr.  Brinton,  in  discours- 
ing of  the  probable  character  of  the 
language  of  prehistoric  man,  says 
that  it  was  "a  language  more  rudi- 
mentary than  any  language  known 
to  us ;  that  it  had  no  grammatical 
form,  but  depended  largely  upon 
gesture,  tone  and  stress." 

The  transition  from  the  first  an- 
omalous cries  of   a    child  (which, 
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however,  are  only  variations  upon 
the  vowel  a)  to  the  several  vowel 
sounds  occurs  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  vowel  sounds  precede 
consonants,  simply  because  they  are 
easier  to  form.  The  vowel  elements 
are  formed  when  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  do  not  touch  each  other ;  con- 
sonants, when  the  parts  touch  each 
other  more  or  less. 

The  labials  b,  p,  f,  r,  m,  are  the 
earliest  consonants  pronounced  and 
the  easiest  to  form.  The  palatals 
come  next,  g,  k,  and  h ;  and  the  ling- 
uals,  t,  d,  1,  n,  last;  just  in  the  order 
of  the  complexity  of  muscular  move- 
ments required  for  the  acts  of  their 
respective  articulations. 

The  first  syllables  used  are  com- 
binations of  the  labials  and  the  sev- 
eral vowels,  such  syllables  being  re- 
peated or  reduplicated,  sometimes  a 
very  great  number  of  times ;  for  ex- 
ample, "ba-ba,"  "ma-ma,"  "pa-pa." 
Such  syllables  are  usually  claimed  by 
the  delighted  parents  long  before  the 
child  has  any  other  idea  of  them  than 
as  agreeable  gymnastics  of  his  vocal 
apparatus. 

Vowels  are  not  significant  of  clear 
perceptions,  they  are  emotional.  It 
is  only  with  consonants  and  words 
that  concepts  become  well-defined. 
It  requires  considerable  time  to  ac- 
quire perfect  associations  between 
sounds  (auditory  impressions)  and 
vocal  actions.  Here  lies  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  child  at  once  "say 
a  thing  after"  his  instructor. 

The  mother  of  Baby  L.  records: 
"He  has  never  talked  when  asked  to 
do     so     until     now  (twenty-two 


months),  but  would  seem  to  study 
out  the  sounds  and  give  them  forth 
triumphantly  a  day  or  two  after  we 
had  tried  to  drill  him." 

The  first  use  of  sounds  is  as  gen- 
eral signs.  Conscious  generaliza- 
tion or  formation  of  concepts,  is  the 
child's  first  use  of  language. 

Primitive  peoples  are  inclined  to 
general  and  wide  ideas.  Philologists 
say  that  such  is  the  character  of 
roots,  as  they  found  in  the  most 
ancient  documents,  especially  in  the 
Rig- Veda. 

One  of  the  readiest  illustrations 
is  the  applying  of  "papa"  and  "mam- 
ma" alike  to  all  men  and  all  women. 
One  of  the  first  generalizations  no- 
ticed by  Darwin  was  the  use  of  the 
syllable  "mum"  for  anything  to  eat. 
Baby  F.  always  used  this  syllable  after 
seven  months  in  the  same  way.  Akin 
to  this  was  the  little  French  girl's 
(Taine's  daughter)  word  "ham," 
which  she  used  for  everything  to  eat. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  little 
Darwin's  word  "mum"  is  onomato- 
poetic,  akin  to  the  word  "mumble,"  as 
"a  dog  mumbles  a  bone." 

Another  example  of  the  generaliz- 
ing impulse  was  in  Sully's  child  in  the 
use  of  the  syllable  "ot"  for  something 
of  the  wrong  temperature,  either  hot 
or  cold.  A  month  after  the  child  took 
this  word  up,  which  he  frequently  ap- 
plied to  steaming  food,  he  pointed  to 
an  engraving  of  Guido's  "Aurora" 
and  exclaimed  "Ot."  The  parents 
were  at  first  puzzled,  till  finally  they 
saw  that  the  clouds  on  which  the  fig- 
ures were  sailing  somewhat  suggested 
steam !    Baby  J.  invented  several  syl- 
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lables  to  express  himself.  One  was  a 
sound  like  "bo,"  which  after  a  time 
was  discovered  to  mean  anything  that 
pleased  him.  This  is  more  probably 
an  interjection  in  nature  than  a  sub- 
stantive. This  child,  also,  at  eighteen 
months,  knew  "round  o"  and  "crooked 
s,"  and  delighted  to  find  these  forms 
everywhere,  giving  them  the  names 
of  these  letters. 

Baby  K.  said  "mamma"  when  eight 
months  and  two  weeks  old,  and  ap- 
plied it  for  two  months  to  all  women. 

Other  observations  on  speech  on 
record  are  the  following :  Baby  L.  at 
eight  months  said  "ba-be,"  "mamma," 
"pa-pa" — repetition  of  a  syllable  not 
applied.  After  a  month  or  two,  these 
words  were  dropped  and  were  taken 
up  again  at  a  year  and  two  months, 
when  they  were  connected  intelligent- 
ly with  their  proper  objects.  At  this 
time  he  began  to  use  and  to  delight  in 
the  onomatopoetic  syllables  "toot- 
toot,"  for  steamboat,  and  "puff-puff" 
for  smoke  or  steam. 

Baby  J.  at  eight  months  could 
sound  all  the  vowels  and  g,  b,  p,  r,  m, 
d,  f,  t,  k.    He  said  "papa"  with  cor- 


rect application  for  a  week  or  so  at 
nine  months,  then  suddenly  ceased. 
The  next  intentional  word  was  "bow- 
wow." At  thirteen  months  he  imi- 
tated many  sounds.  After  this  his 
vocabulary  increased  slowly  till  the 
eighteenth  month,  when  he  went  to 
the  seashore  and  the  change  of  air 
and  scene  and  acted  as  a  stimulant. 
At  eighteen  months,  he  put  two 
words  together,  in  subject  and 
predicate  form. 

Extension  of  vocabulary  depends  on 
closer  observation,  discerning  distinc- 
tions and  thus  finding  the  need  for 
new  words  to  express  finer  differ- 
ences. Soon  will  follow  similes  and 
then  personification  of  natural  objects 
referred  to  under  association  of  ideas. 
As  to  the  parts  of  speech,  up  to  twen- 
ty or  twenty-two  months,  the  vocabu- 
lary will  consist  of  substantives  with 
a  few  adjectives  appearing.  Next 
come  verbs,  first  used  in  the  impera- 
tive mood ;  and  as  conceptions  become 
more  accurately  defined,  and  compari- 
sons, combinations  and  analyses  be- 
come more  clear,  the  other  parts  of 
speech  develop. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


Household  Assistance. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  would-be 
assistant,  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
to  what  has  recently  been  said  on  this 
subject. 

In  establishing  a  home,  the  ques- 
tion of  greatest  moment  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  service.  When  a  woman 
assumes  the  duties  of  a  home-maker, 


the  neglect  of  the  comfort  and  health 
of  those  around  her  is  certainly 
criminal.  Of  course,  I  mean  that 
class  of  women  who  can  afford  to 
pay  one  servant  or  more,  but  who, 
from  mismanagement,  bad  temper  or 
shiftlessness  can  never  keep  one  long 
at  a  time.  I  have  seen  beautiful 
homes  ruined  by  these  conditions.  A 
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general  sense  of  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned would  correct  this  vexed  ques- 
tion much.  But  philosophizing  in  the 
abstract  does  no  good,  and  each  one 
has  to  learn  how  to  govern  her  home 
by  experience. 

I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  this  topic  in  a  recent  is- 
sue that  I  read  it  twice  and  recalled 
my  own  experience  in  that  line  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Life  looked  black  to 
me.  I  had  lost  a  small  income,  my 
home  was  broken  up  by  the  death  of 
dear  ones  and  my  eyesight  was  too 
much  impaired  to  continue  music 
teaching.  With  all  these  inroads  on 
my  prospects  in  so  many  directions,  I 
still  had  courage  to  take  up  the  bur- 
den of  life.  As  the  resources  to  earn 
a  living  narrowed,  I  really  found  the 
only  thing  left  was  housework. 

At  this  time  I  was  boarding  with  a 
relative  in  a  large  city,  but  was  not  at 
all  contented,  for  the  gentleman  of 
the  house  was  exceedingly  rude,  in- 
sinuating that  I  was  an  interloper, 
and  even  omitted  serving  me  at  table. 
Of  course,  no  one  would  endure  that. 
Poor  and  insignficant  as  I  was,  I 
possessed  a  good  social  standing  and 
had  many  invitations  to  dine  and 
visit,  which,  needless  to  say,  were  al- 
ways accepted.  Everywhere  I  went 
I  mentioned  my  new  scheme  of  doing 
housework  and  even  made  special 
calls  with  that  end  in  view.  The 
amount  of  kindness  expressed  and 
the  time  bestowed  on  me  for  a  hear- 
ing were  truly  appreciated,  but  that 
was  the  end. 

Finally,  one  night  I  took  the  paper 
and  culled  eleven  advertisements  for 
nurses   and   chambermaids   and  the 


next  morning  started  on  the  rounds 
with  them  in  order.  While  putting 
on  my  hat  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
was  too  well  dressed  (in  a  black  vel- 
vet suit)  for  the  business  in  hand. 
Above  all  things,  I  did  not  wish  to 
appear  shoddy.  But  concluding  to 
explain  how  most  of  my  clothing  had 
been  given  me,  I  sallied  forth. 

As  I  look  back  at  it  now,  the  mys- 
tery to  me  is,  Why  did  I  not  meet  a 
Mrs.  Liver?  That  city  was  surely 
full  of  tired  and  overworked  mothers 
who  would  have  been  glad  of  some 
one  on  whom  they  could  depend  to 
do  just  as  they  would  themselves  in 
whatever  they  required. 

Arriving  at  my  various  destina- 
tions, I  asked  for  the  lady  who  had 
advertised.  All  the  eleven  ladies  re- 
ceived me  very  pleasantly,  but  with 
surprise  and,  in  the  end,  a  refusal.  In 
vain  I  reiterated  my  willingness  to 
work,  sounding  my  accomplishments 
in  the  way  of  cooking,  housework 
and  care  of  children,  for  I  had  had  a 
New  England  mother  and  had  been 
thoroughly  taught. 

In  vain  I  named  my  references ; 
first,  my  father,  who  had  been  a 
clergyman.  They  only  smiled  and 
said :  "But  I  would  not  like  to  ask 
you  to" — one  was  "sweep  the  nurs- 
ery !"  As  if  I  had  not  expected  to  do 
much  more!  In  justice  to  one  lady, 
I  must  add  that  she  had  a  long  talk 
with  me,  appointed  another  time  to 
call  and  offered  me  a  position  as  com- 
panion, with  liberty  to  continue 
music  teaching,  even  kindly  giving 
me  the  idea  of  taking  beginners  to 
instruct  as  far  as  possible  without 
taxing  eyesight.     For  a  moment  I 
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was  tempted  to  accept  her  offer ;  her 
considerate  manner  was  attractive, 
her  house  large  and  beautiful  and  on 
one  of  the  finest  avenues.  She  ex- 
plained cordially,  "I  like  your  spirit; 
I  always  said  that  if  I  was  driven  to 
it  I  could  go  into  another  person's 
kitchen  and  work."  I  have  since  re- 
tained her  as  a  friend;  yet,  tempted 
as  I  was  to  accept  her  offer,  I  really 
had  a  missionary  spirit  toward  a 
tired  mother  and  wanted  to  be  use- 
ful. But  I  did  not  find  her.  Two 
months  after  I  advertised  as  a  nurs- 
ery governess,  I  received  three  an- 
swers and  finally  settled. 

I  think  that  if  any  lady  wanting 
household  assistance  would  frame  an 
advertisement  in  such  a  way  as  con- 
veyed by  this  article,  she  would  ob- 
tain good  help,  for  there  must  be 
hundreds  of  girls  like  us,  willing  to 
work,  conscientious  and  trustworthy. 

M.  L.  E. 


A  Plea  for  Let-alone-ativeness. 

Last  summer  I  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice something  which,  it  occurred  to 
me,  may  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
modern  child.  Having  had  my  small 
nephew  left  in  my  charge  while  at  the 
seaside  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  I,  of 
course,  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  the  little  fellow  was,  or 
what  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be,  for 
Ave  all  are  acquainted  with  that  say- 
ing relating  to  the  first  seven  years 
of  a  child's  life.  My  previous  im- 
pressions of  him  were  not  unfounded 
— a  manly,  straightforward,  good- 
natured  laddie,  "good"  for  the  most 
part;  in  short,  an  average  child  and 
one  a  person  could  find  very  little 


fault  with.  I  enjoyed  his  company 
exceedingly  and  our  sorrow  was 
mutual  on  being  obliged  to  part  at  the 
end  of  our  stay.  But  one  thing  which 
troubled  me  was  a  certain  restlessness 
of  temperament,  an  ever  wanting  to 
be  employed  with  something.  "What 
shall  I  do  now?"  was  the  oft-recur- 
ring daily  question ;  and  my  mind 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep  him 
busy.  Weaving  mats,  beads  to  string, 
clay,  etc.,  I  could  not  arrange  fast 
enough,  and  glad,  indeed,  was  I  when 
the  weather  permitted  him  to  be  out 
of  doors,  for,  like  most  children,  the 
sand  and  shore  had  a  great  attraction 
for  him.  Now,  far  be  it  from  me, 
being  a  kindergartner  and  an  intense 
lover  of  children,  to  say  aught  which 
would  detract  from  the  influence  of 
the  kindergarten,  but  the  thought 
came  to  me,  Did  not  this  little  failing 
arise,  in  a  measure,  from  the  very 
fact  of  his  being  in  the  kindergarten? 
The  frequent  employment  there  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  no  wonder  many 
little  ones  do  not  want  to  go  home 
when  the  time  comes,  or  would  be 
content  to  spend  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  afternoon  in  a  repetition  of  the 
morning's  work.  There  they  are 
amused,  entertained,  instructed,  and  I 
can  easily  see  how  it  would  lead  a 
child  to  wish  for  the  same  thing  at 
home. 

But  to  my  mind  there  is  a  greater 
reason  for  this,  for  which  the  par- 
ents, oftener  the  mothers,  are  to 
blame.  Who  does  not  see  that  it  is 
just  as  essential  for  a  child  that  he 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
objects  and  their  uses,  as  it  is  that  he 
shall  go  to  school  later  and  learn? 
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Curiosity  is  natural  to  the  mind  and 
should  not  be  curbed.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  when  we  forbid  a  child  to  do 
this  or  that  he  turns  and  asks  us 
what  he  shall  do?  On  some  occa- 
sions, when  it  was  necessary  that 
Walter  should  be  left  alone,  I 
watched  him  furtively  and  was 
pleased  to  see  that  he  was  then  quite 
happy,  because  finding  out  for  him- 
self. If  in  the  kitchen,  he  would  lift 
the  lids  from  the  range  and  replace 
them,  twirling  them  around  in  their 
places,  or  he  would  peep  into  the  tea- 
kettle, perhaps  a  rather  dangerous 
proceedings,  or  open  and  shut  a  door 
— a  thing  which  most  children  really 
need  practice  in — with  great  attention 
paid  to  the  working  of  the  knob. 
Now,  all  this  is  harmless  in  its  way, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  not 
vociferously  done,  it  should  be 
checked.  Should  we  blame  ourselves 
if,  having  seen  but  little  of  a  stove, 
we  should  want  to  see  how  the  lid 
fitted  down  to  it,  how  the  fuel  was 
placed  in  it  and  burned  or  how  it  felt 
to  take  an  iron  lifter  into  our  hands? 
Spencer  says  that  it  is  only  empirical 
knowledge,  that  founded  on  our  per- 
sonal observations,  which  is  of  any 
worth,  or,  perhaps,  which  is  of  the 
most  worth,  and  it  is  certainly  a  nat- 
ural way  of  learning. 

An  interesting  article  on  children  in 
a  recent  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
touched  upon  the  same  subject.  The 
writer  of  it  said:  "A  child 
loves  to  glance  at  this  subject, 
pick  up  that,  reach  out  for  a  third, 
not  restlessly  but  wonderingly.  ca- 
ressingly, joyously,  just  as  a  short 
time  before  the  infant  played  content- 


edly with  its  rattle  or  ring,  waving  it 
about  or  putting  it  into  its  mouth, 
with  endless  repetition,  but  always 
without  studious  observation  or 
straining  of  attention." 

Let  us  be  above  that  spirit  shown 
in  the  story  where  the  younger  sister 
is  asked  by  the  older  to  go  and  see 
what  the  baby  is  doing  and  "tell  her 
not  to,"  and  let  us  bear  two  of  Froe- 
bel's  most  important  principles  in 
mind :  that  a  child  becomes  wise 
through  doing,  and  it  is  only  by  let- 
ting a  child's  nature  assert  itself  in 
speech  and  action,  under  our  watch- 
ful control,  that  the  true  idea  of  the 
kindergarten  is  carried  out. 

A.  S. 


leaching  Truthfulness. 

There  is  an  old  adage  which  runs 
"Be  patient,  if  you  would  have  pa- 
tient children."  If  I  might  be  al- 
lowed, I  would  add,  "Be  truthful,  if 
you  would  have  truthful  children." 
A  prominent  clergyman  once  said : 
"Give  me  a  man  who  I  know  tells  the 
truth  and  I  may  make  something  of 
him,  but  if  there  is  no  dependence  to 
be  placed  upon  his  word,  I  am  unable 
to  do  anything — there  is  no  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build." 

So  many  persons  think  little  ones 
do  not  see  through  deceptions  and 
often  take  advantage  of  their  credul- 
ity. I  prefer  that  a  child  should  have 
confidence  in  me  rather  than  love  me; 
if  I  have  the  former,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  win  the  latter,  but  let  the 
childish  faith  once  be  shaken  or  de- 
stroyed and  it  will  take  many  long 
weeks  to  rebuild  it  when  possibly  it 
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may  have  been  shattered  by  a  mo- 
ment's carelessness. 

At  one  of  our  family  Christmas 
gatherings  was  the  usual  box  of 
candy  for  each  child.  Generously 
they  passed  their  confections  around, 
when  little  Jack  noticed  one  of  his 
aunties  decline  them.  '"Don't  you  like 
candy,  auntie?"  When  assured  she 
did  not  care  for  it,  he  said,  "Then 
will  you  please  hold  mine  while  I  go 
out  to  play?" 

Quite  recently  I  heard  a  gentleman 
discussing  the  subject  of  faith  and  he 
said,  "When  I  was  a  boy  and  had  ex- 
hausted all  argument  I  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  a  subject,  my  last  reason 
invariably  was,  'Well,  it  is  so.  be- 
cause my  father  says  it  is.'  Years 
after,  when  standing  by  the  coffin  of 
that  dear  old  father,  I  knew  my  re- 
liance upon  his  word  to  the  last  had 
not  been  less  strong  than  in  my  boy- 
hood days.  Mistaken  he  often  was, 
but  so  far  as  he  understood  a  thing 
his  expression  of  it  was  always  the 
truth."  He  also  added :  "When  a 
little  fellow,  I  remember  hearing  upon 
the  piazza  of  my  old  home  a  discus- 
sion between  two  ministers  who  had 
quarreled,  finally  taking  legal  meas- 
ures against  each  other  and  then  set- 
tled the  difficulty  amicably,  as  should 
have  been  done  in  the  first  place. 
The  one  who  had  been  to  blame 
throughout,  turning  to  his  old  friend, 
said,  'Dr.  A.,  do  you  love  me  as  much 
as  you  did  before?'  Dr.  B.  held  up 
his  hand,  and  pushing  back  the 
sleeve,  said,  'Years  ago  I  fell  and 
broke  that  arm,  fracturing  both 
bones ;  and  now  I  think  I  love  that 
arm  as  well  as  my  right  one,  but  if  I 


have  a  burden  to  carry  I  always  put 
it  on  the  other  arm.'  " 

I  have  known  parents  to  tell  their 
children  the  most  outrageous  false- 
hoods. Not  for  a  moment  do  I  think 
they  meant  wrong,  but  it  prevented 
''a  scene"  and  saved  tears. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  visiting  in  a 
lovely  home  where,  surrounded  by 
every  luxury,  there  was  a  bright  little 
fellow  of  four  who  was  extravagant- 
ly fond  of  chocolates.  One  day,  after 
playing  around  the  room,  he  asked 
his  grandmother  for  some  more.  In- 
stead of  telling  him  firmly  he  could 
not  have  them,  she  said  there  were 
none.  "Yes,  there  are,  right  in  that 
box!"  "Precious,  that  is  my  work 
in  there,  and  if  I  should  open  the  box 
a  little  mouse  would  jump  right 
straight  out  and  bite  you !"  etc.  The 
argument  waxed  warm,  and  finally, 
to  avoid  the  scene  which  would  in- 
evitably have  followed,  that  poor, 
foolish  woman  gave  him  some  can- 
dies, only  stipulating  that  he  should 
not  tease  for  any  more !  I  fairly 
shuddered. 

I  have  seen  mothers  take  their 
wraps  surreptitiously  from  the  room, 
tell  their  darlings  mamma  was  "not 
going  to  leave  them,"  and  then  wait 
until  they  could  escape  from  the 
room  unobserved  and  gain  the  street. 
How  indignant  similar  treatment 
makes  an  adult ;  how  much  more  so 
the  little  sensitive  lives  given  us  to 
train  and  who  follow  our  example  so 
closely.  What  wonder  that  parents 
are  shocked  if  the  children  whom 
they  expect  to  be  so  perfect  soon 
learn  deception  and  prevarication. 
Follow  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to 
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them  as  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  you  and  the  children  will  honor 
and  he  happy  in  their  obedience  to 
you.  R.  T. 


Unpardonable  Habits  of  Haste. 

How  many  homes,  all  over  the 
land,  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  commotion  on  account  of 
a  habit  of  inertia.  It  is  so  easy  to  lie 
abed  on  cold  mornings ;  so  much  ef- 
fort is  required  to  arise  at  a  reason- 
able hour  !  Morning  after  morning, 
therefore,  the  same  unseemly  haste  is 
tolerated,  both  in  the  making  of  the 
hurried  morning  toilets  and  in  the  dis- 
patching of  the  hastily  prepared 
breakfast.  Every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily is  more  or  less  injuriously  affected 
by  this  improper,  almost  vulgar  haste. 
The  table  is  less  carefully  set ;  the 
dishes,  knives,  forks,  etc.,  are  rather 
strewn  over  the  table  than  set  in 
place.  The  food,  when  hurriedly  pre- 
pared, is  very  apt  to  be  scorched  or 
burned ;  the  oatmeal  comes  to  the 
table  with  either  a  raw  or  burnt  taste ; 
ditto  the  buckwheat  cakes.  There  is 
positively  no  time  for  politeness  or 
table  etiquette.  Best  manners  should 
be  every-day  manners.  It  takes  time 
to  say  "if  you  please"  and  "thank 
you" — each  one  consequently  is  al- 
lowed to  help  himself,  according  to  the 
length  of  his  arms.  Who  can  vouch 
for  the  digestion  of  food  eaten  under 
such  conditions  ?  The  business  man 
swallows  hi*  breakfast,  snatches  his 
hat  and  rushes  to  his  office.  Will  his 
head  be  as  clear,  his  strength  as  un- 
shaken as  if  he  had  risen  an  hour  or 
even  half  an  hour  earlier  and  had 


thus  secured  leisure  in  which  to  eat 
his  breakfast? 

The  daughters  are,  perhaps,  ready 
to  sit  down  to  breakfast  as  their 
father  leaves  the  table.  They  have 
only  time  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
half  satisfy  their  hunger,  for  thev 
must  hurry  off  to  school  or  be  tardy. 
How  many  times  have  they  gone  to 
school  with  scarcely  any  breakfast  at 
all,  even  though  the  school  building 
is  too  far  away  to  admit  of  their  com- 
ing home  to  dinner?  There  was  no 
time  to  put  up  a  lunch.  Thev  are 
thus  practically  without  food  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  re- 
turn home  tired  and  famished.  The 
luncheon  or  dinner  hour  is  past  and 
they  go  to  the  pantry  and  again  with 
unseemly  haste  appease  their  appe- 
tites with  various  cold  articles. 

Mamma  and  the  younger  children 
finish  their  breakfast  alone,  mamma 
having  arisen  countless  times  in 
search  of  this  or  that  article,  thereby 
assisting  the  tardy  ones  to  haste  away 
to  their  several  places  of  duty ;  the 
younger  children  meanwhile  are 
training  themselves  to  be  indepen- 
dent, following  the  example  of  their 
elders.  "Oh,  Tommy,  what  a  mouth- 
ful \"  "Mary,  how  fast  you  are  eat- 
ing!" "How  shamefully  you  use 
your  fingers  instead  of  your  fork  or 
spoon !"  "Have  you  forgotten  that 
mamma  has  told  you  to  use  your  nap- 
kin?" But  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  chil- 
dren to  be  neat,  polite  and  thoughtful 
of  their  deportment  when  the  very  air 
daily  vibrates  with  examples  in  the 
wrong  direction.  This  unseemly 
haste  at  breakfast  is  a  far  stronger 
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lesson  than  calm  admonitions  to  the 
contrary  given  at  noon.  It  is  the  ex- 
ample ever  and  always  that  leaves  an 
impression.  Viewed  from  the  aes- 
thetic standpoint  alone,  the  simple 
vulgarity  of  this  unconscionable  haste 
in  the  family  is  deplorable,  and  the 
home  makers,  the  indirect  nation 
makers,  should  resolve  to  rise  above 
it.  It  needs  only  resolution  and  de- 
termination. Think  it  over,  brave 
mothers,  and  try  the  experiment  of  a 
reform.  You  will  marvel  at  the  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  work  which 
can  be  satisfactorily  ^accomplished  in 
an  hour  stolen  from  the  morning 
compared  with  that  which  can  be 
done  in  an  hour  stolen  from  the  night. 
The  morning  hour  seems  like  the  best 
lubricating  oil ;  by  means  of  it  the 
machinery  of  daily  life  is  set  in  har- 
monious operation,  while,  if  we  have 
it  not,  the  machine  creaks  and  jars 
and  may  eventually  snap  asunder  long 
ere  its  legitimate  term  of  usefulness 
is  completed.  W.  A.  K. 

Tact  in  Dealing  with  Idiosyncrasies. 

My  eldest,  a  little  girl,  has  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  with  a  great  store 
of  merriment  and  fun  in  her  compo- 
sition. She  is  a  mimic,  a  burlesque 
actress,  a  comedienne,  a  tragedy 
queen — all  in  one  !  From  her  earliest 
infancy  she  has  been  a  most  winning 
creature,  very  tractable,  and  no  trou- 
ble to  lead  in  charming  paths  until 
now,  in  her  fourth  year,  in  certain 
moods  she  is  very  perplexing.  If  she 
is  nervous  from  any  cause,  as  needing 
to  relieve  herself  in  response  to  some 
demand  of  nature,  she  makes  it 
known,  not  by  a  word,  but  by  jerky, 


nervous  ways,  pushing  over  her  little 
brother  or  playing  with  such  abandon 
that,  on  account  of  her  avoirdupois, 
it  is  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous 
to  the  other  occupants  of  the  room. 
As  soon  as  some  one  realizes  the  cause 
of  her  nervousness  and  sees  that  she 
is  relieved  she  subsides  into  her  do- 
cile, fascinating,  usual  self. 

With  one  of  her  temperament  it  is 
not  wise  to  coerce.  She  can  be  led 
by  persuasion  to  do  the  things  that 
are  most  becoming.  Nothing  makes 
her  so  happy  as  to  feel  that  she  is 
useful.  She  has  lately  named  herself 
the  helper.  She  takes  great  pride  in 
assisting  her  papa  to  make  the  fire, 
going  with  her  cousin  to  feed  the  tur- 
keys and  helping  (.  ?)  her  mamma  to 
make  the  beds  and  sweep  the  room. 
She  can  help  to  put  the  clothes  away 
when  they  are  just  from  the  laundry, 
for  she  knows  the  keeping  place  for 
each  person's  linen.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  am  dressing  her  baby 
brother,  it  is  her  delight  to  get  from 
"buddie's"  drawer  a  clean  apron, 
warm  it  and  hand  it  to  me,  when  I 
have  reached  that  stage  in  Baby's 
toilet. 

Indeed,  I  think  the  energies  of 
most  children  can  be  directed  for 
good  if  the  parents  will  interest  them- 
selves sufficiently  in  the  active  little 
minds  to  keep  them  exploring  in  new, 
pleasant  paths.  I  know  a  little  boy 
who  has  the  habit  of  sulking  and 
pouting  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  at  a 
time  on  the  slightest  provocation.  I 
was  lately  a  guest  of  his  grand- 
mother. I  must  confess  that  at  times 
this  boy  was  my  "pet  aversion" ;  still, 
when  he  was  not  in  one  of  his  moods, 
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I  was  fond  of  him  because  he  was 
possessed  of  some  very  fine  traits. 
One  day  he  was  pouting  and  kicking 
out  his  foot  at  every  one  who  chanced 
to  pass  his  way,  when  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  boy  must  have  some  ap- 
proachable side,  so  I  ventured  to  say 
to  him :  "Willie,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
see  you  do  so,  not  that  it  hurts  me  in 
any  way,  but  because  I  love  you,  and 
I  do  not  like  to  see  you  do  a  thing  so 
ugly  in  itself  and  one  that  makes 
your  face  look  so  different.  It  is  be- 
cause I  love  you  that  I  like  to  have 
you  look  well  and  do  pretty  things." 
With  that  I  went  on  with  my  sewing, 
not  looking  again  in  his  direction. 
In  a  very  few  moments  I  found  him 
at  my  side  with  a  batch  of  books  in 
his  arms,  ready  to  show  me  his  fa- 
vorite pictures.  W. 


Early  Home  Influences. 

After  a  careful  observation  of 
many  homes  in  a  town  of  six  thou- 
sand people,  I  find  the  home  educa- 
tion of  young  children  sadly  neglect- 
ed. What  is  the  reason?  It  is  not 
the  want  of  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  in  a  great  number  of 
cases.  Neither  is  it  a  lack  of  money 
to  furnish  the  extra  helps  to  child- 
education.  It  seems  to  me  merely  a 
lack  of  ambition,  together  with  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  a  child's 
education  should  begin  as  it  crows 
and  kicks  in  its  cradle. 

Some  years  ago,  as  soon  as  a  child 
could  appreciate  pictures  or  listen 
with  interest  to  a  story,  "Mother 
Goose"  was  the  favorite  author  and 
artist.   I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 


entirely  ignore  that  respected  dame ; 
she  does  very  well  in  her  place,  only 
make  her  a  little  less  prominent.  It 
is  so  much  easier  now  to  cultivate  a 
child's  love  for  the  beautiful  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago. 

How  crude  and  grotesque  seem 
the  gaudily  colored  books  and  pa- 
pers of  that  time  compared  with  the 
delicate  and  dainty  "Kate  Green- 
aways." 

The  pictures  that  hang  on  the 
walls,  too,  are  doing  their  work  in 
the  child-mind.  Does  any  one  ex- 
claim, "Oh,  I  cannot  afford  to  have 
fine  etchings  and  engravings"?  That 
may  be  true ;  but  our  stores  are  full 
of  photographs,  artotypes,  and  vari- 
ous other  kinds  of  process  reproduc- 
tions, giving  us  for  little  money  the 
sweet-faced  madonnas  and  other 
conceptions  of  the  old  masters.  Put 
before  your  child  pictures  that  have 
something  in  them  to  elevate ;  pic- 
tures that  will  strengthen  and  help. 
I  know  one  dear,  sunny-haired  boy, 
five  years  old,  who  has  had  plenty 
of  rhymes  and  jingles,  and  yet  who 
is  familiar  with  many  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art,  and  loves  the  face  that 
Carlo  Dolci  drew.  Bits  of  history 
told  in  story  form  are  as  interesting 
to  him  as  the  exploits  of  "Jack  the 
Giant  Killer."  What  fairy  story  ever 
told  to  childish  listeners  is  any 
sweeter  and  more  fascinating  than 
the  beautiful  "Snow  Image?" 

Another  point  equally  essential, 
and  woefully  neglected  is  the  Jiabit 
of  correct  speaking.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect a  little  child  to  ask,  "Are  you 
not?"  when  it  hears  hourly  through 
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the  day,  "Ain't  you?"  Of  the  par- 
ents among  the  ignorant  and  uncul- 
tivated I  am  not  thinking,  simply  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  educated. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  my  thoughts 
than  that  "little  fishes  should  talk 
like  big  whales,"  but  purely  correct 
English  need  not  necessarily  make  a 
child  appear  ridiculous.  It  often 
takes  a  lifetime  to  overcome  habits 
of  speech  formed  in  a  few  short 
years.  One  instance  comes  to  me 
now.  A  cultured,  educated  minister 
once  said  to  me:  "I  would  give  al- 
most anything  to  overcome  the  two 
or  three  very  bad  mistakes  that  I  al- 
ways make  in  speaking.  I  have 
worked  against  grammatical  errors 
all  my  life,  and  there  are  a  few  that 
I  seem  utterly  unable  to  overcome." 

I  know  from  experience  that  a 
child  can  be  taught  these  things 
without  being  made  old  beyond  its 
years ;  and,  as  I  write,  a  blue-eyed 
boy  sits  beside  me  with  his  slate, 
making  "the  man  in  the  moon" ; 
wondering  at  the  same  time  "if  he 
ever  went  to  sleep  and  fell  out." 

P.  D. 


Contrasts. 

How  far  do  we  realize  the  differ- 
ence in  the  dispositions  of  our  own 
children  ?  What  plans  we  laid  for 
the  training  of  our  first  baby !  He 
was  brought  up  by  approved  rules, 
regularly  fed,  laid  quietly  to  sleep 
without  other  attendance  than  his 
own  thoughtful  company.  As  he 
grew  older  how  many  little  devices 
took  the  place  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, which  we  vowed  never  to  be 
guilty  of,  for  who  could  spank  or 


hurt  one's  own  precious  child?  All 
went  well  with  this,  our  first  little 
one,  and  we  wondered  that  any 
mother  should  be  troubled  by  any 
serious  naughtiness  on  the  part  of 
her  baby. 

Our  second  one  has  put  in  his  ap- 
pearance. We  anticipate  no  trouble. 
We  will  apply  the  same  rules  and 
all  will  be  well  as  before.  Alas !  we 
have  taken  too  much  for  granted. 
This  one  is  differently  constituted. 
As  soon  as  he  begins  to  realize  his 
surroundings  he  insists  upon  being 
attended  to  as  the  first  never  did. 
We  are  firm.  It  must  not  be.  Re- 
sult :  prolonged  screams.  How  loud 
he  screams!  We  never  heard  such 
a  voice  from  a  baby  before.  The 
elder  child  still  needs  our  ever- 
watchful  care,  and  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  younger  to  claim  our 
whole  attention  gradually  weakens 
our  nervous  force,  our  firm  purpose 
gives  way,  and  we  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  humor  him  just  this 
once,  unfortunately  for  our  peace 
for  some  time  to  come.  However, 
we  are  not  discouraged ;  we  still  ap- 
ply our  rules  with  some  show  of  suc- 
cess, but  not  what  we  expected  from 
our  first  experience.  Baby  grows 
older,  and  the  devices  used  before 
as  punishment  have  no  effect  on  this 
little  man,  much  to  our  astonish- 
ment. Our  surprise  is  unlimited 
when  we  hear  him  declare  he  will 
not  do  thus  and  so,  "Tos  I's  tired 
of  being  dood  and  want  to  be 
naughty  now,"  or,  "Tos  I  doe  want 
to." 

What  shall  we  do?  A  persistent 
little  will  obstinately  refuses  to  do 
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what  we  ask  and  as  a  last  resort  we 
spare  not  the  rod  lest  the  child  may 
be  spoiled.  If  it  is  the  first  time  this 
method  of  chastisement  has  been 
used  it  is  probably  quite  as  success- 
ful as  we  desire,  but  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  very  disagreeable  feeling, 
well  described  by  the  word  "mean." 

K.  T.  P. 


A  Protest. 

W  hy  is  it  we  have  so  many  story- 
books, professedly  adapted  to  chil- 
dren, with  detailed  accounts  of  bur- 
glaries? Beginning  with  "Editha's 
Burglar,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett — and  perhaps  this  gift- 
ed author  may  have  set  the  fashion 
— there  are  now  no  small  number  of 
books  containing  more  or  less  ex- 
tended accounts  of  these  midnight 
visits  of  thieves.  Margaret  Sidney 
tells  about  them  in  "Little  Peppers." 
Kensington,  Jr.,  saw  an  uncommon 
style  of  burglar,  and  "J.  Cole"  con- 
tains a  horribly  realistic  sketch  by 
Emma  Gellibrand.  Several  of  these 
books  I  have  managed  to  keep  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  of  my  children, 
but  more  than  once  something  of 
this  kind  has  suddenly  developed  in 
an  apparently  innocent  book,  and 
when  I  had  supposed  the  name  of 
the  author  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
safety  to  childish  minds. 

But  it  is  no  light  thing  to  implant 
seeds  of  nervous  fear  in  young 
minds.  Why  need  they  begin  to 
suffer  in  babyhood  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  mature  life?  Can  they 
not  be  shielded  from  stories  of  bur- 
glars as  well  as  from  ghost  stories? 


Are  not  burglars  ten  times  worse 
than  ghosts?  A  ridiculous  query, 
indeed,  but  we  should  reckon  mad 
any  one  who  told  ghost  stories  to 
little  children. 

I  can  only  think  that  these  authors 
have  never  really  experienced  a  visit 
from  a  burglar.  My  house  was  en- 
tered last  summer  in  my  absence, 
and  my  experience  has  been  suffi- 
cient for  me,  but  I  felt  much  pleased 
when  my  boy  said  to  me  to-day: 
"The  burglars  that  got  into  our  house 
didn't  get  anything  worth  talking 
about."  They  had  overturned  and 
ransacked  my  most  sacred  treasures, 
and  the  discomfort  to  me  will  be  life- 
long, but  do  let  us  shield  the  chil- 
dren from  all  such  knowledge. 

A.  K. 


Financiering. 

Seeing  the  article  on  "Financiering 
for  the  Baby"  brought  to  mind  the 
plan  that  an  old  neighbor  and  friend 
of  ours  had  of  financiering  for  his 
children,  or,  as  he  called  it,  laying 
by  their  heritage.  Perry  Langdon, 
I  will  call  him,  said  he  considered 
every  child  born  in  the  family  worth 
one  hundred  dollars  to  him  the  day 
it  was  born.  Accordingly  that 
amount  was  put  on  interest  (com- 
pound) at  10  per  cent.,  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  child  was  of  age, 
when  each  one  had  a  snug  little  for- 
tune at  a  small  outlav.  M.  T. 


Eating  before  going  to  bed,  particu- 
larly if  one  is  up  late,  is  a  good  prac- 
tice, it  being  most  favorable  to  thor- 
ough body  repair  that  the  blood  might 
at  night  be  rich  in  nourishment. 
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Accustoming  the  digestive  organs  to 
a  small  amount  of  food  results  in  a 
decline  of  appetite,  whereas  our  ob- 
ject should  be  to  increase  appetite  and 
thereby  strengthen  our  digestive 
powers  by  judicious  exercise  in  the 
open  air  or  in  a  well  ventilated  room. 
If  the  doctrine  that  a  small  appetite  is 
preferable  to  a  large  appetite  be  true — 
and  this  is  what  "economy  in  nutri- 
tion" teaches — then  open  air  exercise, 
which  manifestly  increases  appetite, 
must  be  injurious  to  health.  Or  why 
should  we  exercise  to  increase  appetite 
if  we  may  eat  only  so  much  ?  The 
notion  is  wholly  absurd.  The  first 
sign  of  illness  in  a  man  or  an  animal 
is  loss  of  appetite.    And  usually  appe- 


tite is  a  measure  of  health.  To  build 
up  the  heart  and  muscular  system 
generally  we  must  vigorously  exercise 
the  muscles. 


Marble  and  heavy  glass  slabs  are 
useful  for  pastry.  Many  new  molds 
are  shown  for  jellies,  puddings,  ice 
cream,  pressed  meats,  etc.  They  come 
in  the  shape  of  grapes,  butterflies, 
flowers,  shells,  lions,  eagles,  elephants,  « 
swans,  etc.  If  one  is  looking  for  econ- 
omy or  wishes  to  save  space  on  a  gas 
or  oil  stove,  it  will  be  an  advantage 
to  purchase  some  of  the  new  sauce- 
pans. They  are  so  shaped  that  three 
different  articles  of  food  may  be  cook- 
ed over  one  flame. 


HffitfATfb 


cannot  be  obtained  from  dairies.  Yet  pure  milk  is  the  only  safe  milkforthe 
baby.  If  milk  has  once  been  contaminated  no  process  of  purification  can  make 
it  a  suitable  milk  for  infant  feeding. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk 

is  absolutely  pure  milk.  The  full-cream  cow's  milk^is  sterilized,  evaporated 
by  our  special  process,  placed  in  sterile  cans  and  again  sterilized.  The 
quality  is  uniform;  the  casein  is  more  easily  digested  than  in  raw,  pasteurized, 
or  boiled  milk.    It  can  be  modified  as  desired. 

Pet  Evaporated  Milk 

s  our  second  grade  and  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  It  is  a  trifle  lighter  and 
ess  constant  in  consistency  but  is  pure  milk.  It  answers  where  absolute 
accuracy  in  constituents  is  not  required. 

Highland"  and  "Pet"  Evaporated  Milk  offer  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 
food  for  infants,  and  may  ilso  be  u  ed  in  place  of  dairy  milk  for  all  household 
>■ purposes.    Trial  quantity  ou  request. 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Highland,  111. 
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The  display  of  novelties  for  the  sum- 
mer cottage  is  so  tempting  this  year, 
according  to  Vogue,  that  one  feels  in- 
clined to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to 
obtain  even  the  tiniest  bungalow,  there- 
in to  surround  one's  self  with  these 
delightful  household  goods.  Green 
wicker  furniture,  with  its  luxurious 
form  and  cooling  tone,  is  as  popular  as 
ever,  especially  in  some  of  the  new 
models.  There  is  a  new  combination 
sofa  and  book-case  which  would  be 
ideal  for  either  the  veranda  or  den. 
To  be  able  to  recline  on  a  summer  day 
and  pick  up  a  book  without  having  to 
move  is  tempting;  besides,  the  sofa 
is  extremely  practical  as  a  space  saver. 
The  framework  is  of  well-made  wick- 
er painted  green,  with  spring  and  mat- 
tress covered  and  tufted  in  dark  red 
cotton,  with  large  pillow  to  match. 
A  set  of  low  shelves,  with  top  reaching 
just  above  the  head  to  hold  a  lamp 
for  reading  at  night,  forms  one  end, 
while  the  foot-piece  is  formed  by  a 
high  set  of  shelves,  with  space  enough 
to  hold  many  books  and  magazines. 

Preserved  Blackberries. 

Blackberries  are  seldom  preserved. 
They  are  either  spiced,  canned  or 
made  into  jam.  If  you  prefer  them 
richer,  however,  select  large,  perfect 
fruit,  not  too  ripe,  weigh  and  put  into 
glass  jars,  filling  nearly  full.  Put  into 
a  saucepan  sugar  and  water,  as  much 
sugar  as  you  have  fruit,  and  a  cup  of 
water  to  every  two  pounds  of  fruit. 
Let  this  syrup  come  slowly  to  a  boil, 
skim,  cook  ten  minutes,  then  pour 
into  the  jars  over  the  berries,  filling  to 
the  brim.  Place  the  jars  in  a  boiler 
the  same  as  the  preserved  strawberries, 
and  proceed  in  the  same  way.  After 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  hook  with  a  mission  and 
sneets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tram- 
tcript. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
■—From  •  personal  letter  is  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witfc 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  shsrt 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  • 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Xhs 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

He  Palmer  Company,  PublisSers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  NslSS. 


the  water  in  the  boiler  has  reached  the 
boiling  point,  cook  ten  minutes,  re- 
move the  cans,  fill  to  overflowing  with 
the  scalding  liquid  and  seal.  A  spoon- 
ful of  brandy  may  be  added  to  each  par 
before  sealing  if  desired. 

German  Doughnuts. — Prepare  the 
sponge  like  the  above.  Let  rise  quite 
light;  then  form  into  little  balls  about 
the  size  of  an  egg.  Let  them  lie  on 
the  board  while  a  kettle  of  fat  is  heat- 
ing. When  the  lard  is  hot  take  a  ball 
and  pull  it  out  thin ;  then  drop  it  in 
the  hot  lard  and  fry  brown  :  turn  so  as 
to  brown  on  both  sides.  Roll  while 
hot  in  sugar.    To  be  eaten  warm. 
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THE 

"GERTRUDE" 

BABY  SUIT 

"POR  the  information  of  new  readers  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
*•  v  "  Gertrude  "  Suit,  which  has  become  so  famous  throughout 
the  country,  is  a  reform  method  of  clothing  for  babies  during  their 
first  few  months  of  life,  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  ordina^." 
outside  dress  or  slip,  in  such  styles  as  taste  may  dictate.  It  resufts 
in  the  greatest  saving  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  mother 
in  caring  for  the  baby,  there  being  but  one  pin  instead  of  fifteen. 

A  sheet  of  pattern  outlines,  with  full  descriptive 
pamphlet,  reprinted  from  BABYHOOD,  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

[  BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

t       5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  1 


Tea  Cake.  Into  three  cupfuls  of 
bread  dough  mix  one  tablespoonful  of 
lard,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  a 
cupful  of  currants.  Let  rise  until  very 
light.  Bake  and  let  cool :  then  cut  in 
slices  and  toast.  Butter  and  serve 
while  hot. 


Bread  Cake. — Take  one  coffee-cup- 
ful of  bread  dough,  one  coffee-cupful 
■of  white  sugar,  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  two  eggs,  one  teacupful  of  rais- 
ins, one  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  grat- 
ed nutmeg,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  flour.  Put  the 
dough,  sugar,  butter  and  eggs  into  a 
cake  bowl.  Stir  and .  mix  with  the 
hand  until  the  mass  is  creamy.  Then 
add  the  mixed  flour,  spices  and  soda. 
When  thoroughly  mixed  beat  hard 
with  a  cake  spoon.  Pour  into  a 
greased  pan;  let  stand  twenty  min- 
utes and  bake. 


Pure  Milk 

For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ -free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY     ICE  CO. 

IJJ3  14th  Street,  N.  W„       Washington,  D  C. 
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Raised  Doughnuts.  —  Use  one 
quart  of  light  bread  sponge.  Beat  to- 
gether three  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  half  a  cupful  of  butter  and  half 
a  nutmeg;  add  these  to  the  sponge, 
working  them  in,  with  enough  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Set  to  rise  in  a 
warm  place.  When  the  dough  has 
doubled  in  size,  turn  out  on  the  board 
and  roll  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Cut  in  rings  and  leave  them  on  the 
board  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour 
longer.  Fry  in  deep  fat.  Dust  with 
powdered  sugar  while  hot. 


Crumpets. — One  quart  of  dough, 
three  eggs  beaten  separately  :  gradu- 
ally add  warm  sweet  milk  until  it  is  a 
rather  thin  batter.  Beat  well  and  let 
it  rise.  Bake  in  small  round  cakes  on 
a  hot  griddle. 


ECONOMICAL. 

ALL   MOTHERS  WAST  TO  BUY 
BEST  EUBBER  NIPPLES. 

"Tyrian" 

No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  Of 
NURSING  BOTTLE, 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gust 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tir:  * 
If  you  have  never  tried  thew 
w£  will  send  you  one  as  sampV- 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists,, 

If  yours  declines  to  tupply  yw 
with  the  "  Tvriak  "  we  will  mul 
>ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  SO  cents. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  maoafactwe  a 
:  uli  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 

Panu>hlct  M  Worth  Reading?"  FUK> 
fYER  *  RUBBER  CO,  Ax>d*7«r9 


BABYHOOD'S 

HEALTH  LIBRARY 

Containing  the  following  important  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  BABYHOOD 

Diet  for  Young  Children  By  dr.  l.  emmett  holt 

The  Tests  of  a  Proper  Diet;    Causes  of  Failure;   Improper  Articles  of  Food;  Diet 
from  Twelve  to  Eighteen  Months:   Diet  from  Eighteen  Months  to  Two  Years. 

Constipation  in  Children  and  its  Domestic 
Management  By  dr.  leroy  m.  yale 

General  Causes;   Errors  in  Diet;  Deficiencies  in  the  Mother's  Milk ;  Artificial  Foods. 

The  Prevention  of  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh 

By  DR.  CARL  SEILER 

What  is  "  Catarrh  "  ?    Causes  and  Treatment ;  How  to  "  Cleanse"  the  Nose  Properly. 

Colds :  Their  Causes  and  Prevention 

By  DR.  L^ROY  M.  YALE 

Three  Types  of  "Cold";  Nursery  Dangers;    The  "Hardening"  Process;  Bathing. 

Reform  in  Infant  Clothing 

The  Story  and  Description  of  the  "Gertrude  Suit." 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  35  CENTS 
BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO.  HO  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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For  INFANTS 
INVALIDS 

AND  THE 

AGED 


FOOD 

IS  QUITE  DISTINCT 

from  any  other  food  obtainable.     It  is  distinguished  by  the  ease  with 
which   it   can   be  digested   and   absorbed.     It   possesses  the  remarkable 
property  of  rendtring  milk  with  which  it  Is  used  quite  easy  of  digestion  by 
infants  and  Invalids. 

Benger's  Food  is  a  self-digestive  food,  possessing  the  all  Important  advantage  that  in  its  prepara- 
tion the  degree  of  digestion  can  h3  determined  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  it  can  be  served  prepared 
to  suit  the  exact  physical  condition  of  the  person  for  whom  It  is  intended. 

Wherever  there  is  a  case  of  enfeebled  or  impaired  digestion,  there  is  a  case  for  Benger's  Food. 
Benger's  Food  Is  prescribed  and  used  in  almost  every  hospital  throughout  England. 
Oar  guide  to  the  rauring  of  infantj  and  the  care  of  t'nxfalidj  SENT  FREE  with  a  generous 
FREE  SAMPLE  PACKAGE  of  "Bender's  Food.    If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

BENGER'S  FOOD,  Ltd.,  Dept.  12, 78  Hudson  St.,  New  YorK 

I.  \  MONT,  CORLISS  CSb  CO..  Sole  Importers 


Lemon  Twist. — Take  enough  light 
sponge  to  make  a  small  loaf.  Work 
into  this  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  half  a  cupful  of  lard.  Roll  out 
half  an  inch  thick,  spread  with  butter 
and  cover  thickly  with  sugar  mixed 
with  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  On 
the  sugar  drop  carefully  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  lemon  extract.  Twist  the 
dough  ;  let  it  rise  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven. 


Light  Biscuits. — When  kneading 
bread  set  aside  a  small  loaf  for  bis- 
cuits. Into  this  work  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  lard  and  butter  mixed  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Work  thor- 
oughly. Mold  down  twice  before 
making  into  biscuits.   Roll  out  and  cut 


with  a  biscuit  cutter.  Put  them  loose- 
ly in  a  pan  and  set  where  it  is  quite 
warm.  They  should  rise  and  be  ready 
for  the  oven  in  twenty  minutes. 

Sweet  Biscuits. — Take  four  cup- 
fuls  of  light  dough,  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
half  a  cupful  of  melted  butter  and 
three  eggs.  Mix  well  and  add  enough 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Let  rise, 
knead  well  and  make  into  biscuits. 
Let  rise  again  and  bake. 


Canned  goods  should  not  only  be 
emptied  into  a  glass  or  earthen  dish 
as  soon  as  opened,  but  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  one  or  two  hours 
to  draw  back  the  oxygen  that  the  heat 
has  eliminated. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  have  been  testing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Soap  in  connection  with  X- 
Ray  treatment  of  extremely  severe 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  had  won- 
derful results.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  these  preparations  during 
the  interval  between  exposures  to  the 
X-Ray  treatment. 

Walter  A.  Rulon,  G.M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  recommend  Resinol  Soap  for  gen- 
eral family  use.  I  find  it  very  good 
for  the  care  of  the  face  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair. 

F.  A.  Wenger,  M.D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself 
a  friend  of  Resinol  Ointment  and 
Soap.  I  have  used  them  with  splendid 
results  in  Herpes,  Eczema,  Psorriasus 
and  Pruritus.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
tommend  and  prescribe  them. 

Dr.  Jose.R.  Pimental. 

Acambaro,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I 
used  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  a  severe  case 
of  Eczema  of  the  face,  the  trouble 
being  totally  cured  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 
these  preparations. 

Dr.  Angel  E.  Rivera. 

Naguabo,  Porto  Rico. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
favor  of  sending  me  free  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  I  have 
had  perfect  success  in  treating  the 
various  forms  of  Eczema  and  Ery- 
thema with  these  preparations.  Since 
our  great  disaster  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  use  these  handy  sam- 
ples. Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  as  a 
dressing  for  slight  wounds,  minor 
surgical  purposes  and  for  piles.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  your  ointment 
to  be  all  it  is  represented  to  be — a  great 
curative.  I  have  known  instant  relief 
result  from  its  applications  for  piles. 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  asso- 
ciates as  a  useful  article,  and  one  that 
is  handy  to  have  in  many  emergencies. 

E.  Street, 
Nurse,  "The  Sanatorium." 

Matlands,  Australia. 


I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  find  the  ointment 
the  best  preparation  I  have  ever  used 
for  skin  diseases,  and  the  soap  also 
possesses  great  merit. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Thresher. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  have  been  using  Resinol  Soap  and 
Salve  for  the  past  ten  years  in  my 
home  and  practice,  and  am  never  with- 
out them.  They  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. Have  never  found  any  other 
soap  or  ointment  to  equal  them. 

John  W.  Turley,  M.D. 

Desloge,  Mo. 


I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
used  your  Resinol  Ointment  in  several 
cases  of  Eczema,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  every 
one  of  them. 

P.  del  Valle,  M.D. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 

Portland,  Me. 
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The  Uses  of  Stale  Bread. 

A  covered  stone  jar  filled  with 
bread  crumbs  is  indispensable  to  a 
well-appointed  pantry.  Many  house- 
keepers buy  cracker  dust  for  cooking 
purposes,  but  carefully  dried  bits  of 
bread  will  be  found  much  more  appe- 
tizing. There  is  no  necessity  for  ever 
wasting  a  crumb  of  bread,  because  it 
never  gets  so  dry  as  to  be  unpalatable 
unless  carelessly  left  to  get  musty. 

If  scraps  of  bread  are  left  cut  them 
into  inch  squares,  put  them  into  an 
oven  and  toast  very  brown,  then  put 
away  in  a  glass  jar.  If  in  a  dry  place 
the  cubes  will  keep  an  indefinite  time. 
They  are  delicious  in  thin  soups,  and 
nothing  nicer  can  be  found  to  serve 
with  a  small  roast  than  toasted  cubes 
softened  with  rich  gravy.  The  crumbs 
left  from  the  cutting  of  the  cubes 
should  be  dried  thoroughly,  then  put 
on  the  bread  board  and  rolled  to  pow- 
der or  pounded  in  a  pestle.  Put  the 
crumbs  in  a  jar  to  use  for  breaded 
chops,  oysters,  meat  "stuffing"  and 
any  of  the  hundred  little  economies 
into  which  bread  enters  quite  as  palat- 
ably as  cracker  crumbs. 

A  delicious  supper  for  little  children 
is  made  of  toasted  bread.  Toast  the 
scraps  very  brown  and  pound  into 
small  bits.  A  tablespoonful  or  two  in  a 
glass  of  milk  makes  a  light,  nutritious 
lunch,  and  it  will  keep  for  weeks.  If 
the  bottled  crumbs  happen  to  gather 
damp,  pour  into  a  pan  and  set  in  a  hot 
oven  for  a  moment  or  two. 


Among  the  many  useful  and  time- 
saving  kitchen  utensils  that  cause  the 
old-fashioned  housekeeper  to  open  her 
eyes  in  amazement  are  olive  stoners, 
potato  and  orange  peelers,  pea-shellers, 
almond  grinders,  ice  shavers  and 
crushers,  cheese  toasters,  corn  scrap- 
ers, pineapple  snips  (for  taking  out 


Mothers,  we  tram  to  mail  you  our  rctrt  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqu*  Special,  and  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  at  e  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  andn^lfoV 


TH  E  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  8  mo.  to  3  years  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keeps  th* 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  an4 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrate* 
folder.  If  Interested. 

MRS.   NELLIE  M.  ELLIOTT, 
484  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


071INTY  THINGS  for  Ji ABIES 


Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps;  tor  two  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).   Give  age  or  size  required. 

Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mas* 


HREEPLETTS 


» » 


How  can  baby  "Kreep"  with  the  old-fash- 
ion^ shoe  without  wearing  out  the  toe  alone? 

"Kreepletts,"  with  our  upturned  toe,  will 
outwear  three  to  four  pairs  of  the  old  kind. 
De   Luxe   "Kreepletts" — Blue   and  Pink 

Calf   $1.25 

Kreepletts — Black  and  Golden  Brown  1.00 

Delivered.  If  Interested  send  for  Booklet. 
NUTMEG  STATE  SHOE  CO. ,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


eyes  of  pineapples,  which  every  house- 
keeper knows  is  a  difficult  process  with 
an  ordinary  knife),  flower  scissors, 
alarm  bell  egg  boilers,  salad  oil  drop- 
pers (an  arrangement  for  pouring 
oil  in  dressing  drop  by  drop),  clothes 
sprinklers,  pie  and  cake  lifters,  fruit 
jar  holders  for  holding  hot  glass  jars 
when  preserving,  sandwich  cutters 
(these  are  for  various  fancy  shapes), 
etc.  To  these  are  now  added  odor- 
less stewing  pots  and  frying  pans, 
which  are  said  to  prevent  turnips,  etc., 
from  giving  out  odors. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


PRICI 


31- OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


f  » »  » .1.  %  * » » » ■!■■»»» » *  ■!■  *  * »  »  »  *  ■!■ t  *  *  f 


What  is  Catarrh  ?        if Treatment  of  Catarrh 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
ll tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages,  j  \ 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste* 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant* 
*  *  Symptoms. 

« •     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
<  >     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J; 
. .  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  ♦  ♦ 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    *\  * 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble* 
»»»»»»»'i"i"i-l'*»»»ili,l"l'»»4"t"t"i"i-»»»» 


»  % *  %  ,|. »  » » » ,|. » ,|. »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  » * »  » .|.  t  ■»  » 


*  •    Preventive  Treatment. 
4  *    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  X 
'.age* 

%    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  i ! 
£  Stages  of  Catarrh.  {  [ 

Atomizers.  < » 

Importance  of  Thorough  Qeans- !  I 
|ing. 

*  A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should 

Interrupted. 
* »    A  Stronger  Solution, 
o    When    a  Specialist 
! !  Consulted. 

||    A    Treatment  for 

*  Secretions. 
Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh, 


be  * 

be .! 

_        ,  a 

Excessive  •  > 
o 
o 


Should 


Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh.  $ 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag.  '  \ 
Necessary  Precautions.  \  \ 

Peculiar  Characteristics.  <» 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  '  \ 
1 1  sil,  and  Treatment.  J  | 

*  J    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  <  jj 

•  •  Conditions.  <  • 
»  » ,|.  ,v  #  » .|. » »  1 1  'I'  'I' »  « »  »  »  » ■!  ■  'I- »  »  »* 


M  How  Can  I  Cnrc  My  Catarrh  ?  M  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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J.  F.  TIERNEY,  Jr* 


Dallas,  Texas. 

"  We    are    advertised   by   our  loving  friends." 

I  have  a  superior  specimen  of  a  Mel- 
lin's  Food  baby.  He  had  to  be  fed  on 
it  altogether  and  it  agreed  with  him  so 
well  that  he  has  never  had  a  sick  day. 
I  am  so  grateful  I  cannot  say  enough  in 
praise  of  what  Mellin's  Food  has  done 

for  my  baby.  J-  F.  Tierney,  ValUs,  Texas. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Sample  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food 
and  full  directions,  FREE,    if  you    will  write  us. 

Mellin's  Food  Co..       ^^aafl^Hi  B^^H^-^  Boston,  Mass. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  OUILTING  CO. 

15  LAI6HT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SAFETY  PINS 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


nor  rubber  neces- 
«»r.T  If  yon  qh  th* 

IMPERIAL 

Pinless 

DIAPER 

Perfectly  p-otects 
baby  froo.  colds 
and  keeps  bin 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eys. 
Has  thickness  (T 
fold)  at  bm«M 
places,  bat  to  not 
balky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  boles 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laua- 
dry.  Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealera  w 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 


Glvsage  or  walat  measure. 
toucan  get  your  money  bacK.  Writs  fsc  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  sor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue, 


8CRANTON,  PA. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  gig 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <B  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Street,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.        312  Marhet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Scalloped  Salmon. 

Take  one  can  of  salmon  picked  up 
finely,  butter  a  pudding  dish,  and  put 
a  layer  of  cracker  crumbs  on  the  bot- 
tom ;  then  a  layer  of  salmon  with  bits 
of  butter,  salt,  pepper,  a  trifle  of  to- 


mato, fresh  or  canned,  and  a  little  milk. 
Proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  dish 
is  full,  having  the  buttered  crumbs 
on  the  top.  Add  milk  to  make  quiti 
moist,  and  bake  one-half  hour  in  a 
quick  oven. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted   exclusively   to   the   care   of   infants    and    young    children    and  the 
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Nursery  Problems. 


Sterilizing  and  Pasteurizing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(i)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  through 
your  columns,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween sterilizing  milk  and  pasteurizing  it? 
Which  is  it  better  to  do?  (2)  My  physi- 
cian says  to  sterilize  for  ten  minutes.  The 
directions  say  one  hour.  Which  is  correct? 
In  your  answers  to  correspondents  I  read 
of  "insufficient  sterilizing  is  not  sterilizing 
at  all."    What  does  this  mean? 

Constant  Reader. 

(1)  "Sterilizing"  means  the  making 
sterile,  i.  e.,  devoid  of  living  organ- 
isms. As  applied  to  milk  which  is  to 
be  used  for  food  this  can  only  be  done 
by  the  application  of  heat,  as  any 
chemical  added  to  the  milk  which 
would  render  the  milk  sterile  would 
also  render  it  unfit  for  food.  Steriliza- 
tion of  milk  by  heat  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  boiling  or  by  subjecting  the 
milk  to  the  heat  of  steam.  The  Arnold 
sterilizer,  as  commonly  used,  makes  a 
heat  near  that  of  boiling  water.  "Pas- 
teurizing" is  sterilizing  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, say  165  degrees  Fahr.  (75 
degrees  Celsius  =  167  degrees  Fahr.), 
or  thereabouts.  The  degree  of  steri- 
lization required  is  not  the  same  in  all 


cases,  and  varies  according  to  the  time 
the  milk  must  be  kept,  etc.  If  milk  is 
to  be  used  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  has  been  received  in  good 
condition,  pasteurization  is  generally 
sufficient.  The  newer  sterilizers  are 
arranged  so  that  by  leaving  off  the 
hood  a  temperature  of  between  160 
and  170  degrees  Fahr.  can  be  obtained. 

(2)  Your  second  question  practical- 
ly is  answered  above.  Whether  ten  or 
sixty  minutes  are  required  depends 
upon  circumstances.  If  your  physician 
said  ten  minutes,  he  probably  had  good 
reason  for  setting  that  time.  Good 
sweet  milk  may  not  really  need  any, 
or  but  very  little,  heat,  to  make  it  keep 
the  desired  time.  Older  milk,  to  be 
kept  under  more  trying  conditions, 
may  need  long  heating,  i.  e.,  practical- 
ly to  be  boiled.  Every  case  must  be 
settled  for  itelf. 


Night  Clothing  and  Bed  Covering. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Would  you  kindly  advise  me  how  to 
keep  two  boys  (very  active  ones,  even  in 
sleep)  covered  , at  night?  They  are  four  and 
five  years  of  age,  respectively.    No  pinning 
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in  will  do,  as  they  burst  the  strongest 
safety-pins,  or  get  outside  in  some  way. 
How  could  they  be  incased? 

(2)  Also,  what  do  you  recommend  to  be 
put  on  at  night  over  a  (four-months)  baby's 
cambric  slip?  Are  the  cheesecloth  wrappers 
good,  or  do  they  prevent  the  escape  of  ex- 
halations from  the  'body?  You  speak 
against  cotton  comfortables  as  a  covering. 
Do  the  wrappers  have  the  same  objec- 
tion? D. 

(1)  Our  favorite  way,  which  has 
the  authority  of  much  use,  is  to  sew 
upon  the  blanket,  at  or  near  the  cor- 
ners, strong  ribbons,  to  be  tied  down 
to  the  sides  of  the  crib.  This  cannot 
be  kicked  off,  and  the  over  covers 
usually  keep  in  place  without  tying. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  a  child  to 
crawl  out  from  beneath  his  cover,  and 
nothing,  probably,  short  of  tying  the 
child's  feet,  will  prevent  its  so  doing 
if  it  be  so  inclined.  But  it  is  assumed 
that  in  cool  weather  the  children  will 
have  flannel  sleeping  suits — jacket, 
drawers  and  foot-cover  all  in  one. 
These  diminish  the  dangers  from  un- 
covering, and,  in  emergencies,  strong 
tape  can  be  fastened  to  the  drawer 
legs  and  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  to 
prevent  the  child  from  crawling  out. 
This  is  not  desirable,  of  course,  but 
may  be  used  as  a  less  evil  than  night 
chilling. 

(2)  A  flannel  nightgown,  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  child,  with  a 
draw-string  at  the  bottom  if  it  kicks 
the  covers  off  as  it  grows  older. 


A  Question  of  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  taken  your  magazine  since  I  have 
been  a  mother,  and  have  found  it  very  help- 
ful. My  little  girl  is  ten  months  old.  She 
is    perfectly   well,    has   fat,    rosy  cheeks, 


weighs  22  pounds  -and  has  six  teeth.  I 
have  always  nursed  her  and  still  have 
plenty  of  milk  for  her.  Since  she  was  five 
months  old  she  has  nursed  every  four 
hours.  I  want  to  wean  her  this  fall,  and  do 
it  gradually.  I  have  thought  I  might  give 
her,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wheatena 
and  milk,  slightly  sweetened  with  sugar  of 
milk.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  right, 
or  what  would  you  advise?  Then  I  would 
nurse  her  at  11,  3  and  7  o'clock.  After  a 
week  or  so  of  feeding  her  once  a  day  I 
thought  I  might  give  her  another  meal  at 
3  o'clock  instead  of  nursing  then,  and  that 
might  be  prepared  barley;  or  what  would 
you  suggest?  I  would  rather  not  give  up 
nursing  her  entirely  until  she  has  her  stom- 
ach and  eye  teeth.  I  have  never  let  her  go 
one  day  without  a  movement  of  the  bowels, 
and  by  training  she  has  the  movement  each 
day  at  a  stated  time.  S.  G.  T. 

If  you  mean  to  dilute  the  milk  with 
a  gruel  made  from  the  wheatena  and 
strained,  it  will  do;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  advantage  it  would  have 
over  barley  water  or  oatmeal  gruel, 
even  if  so  good.  We  should  not  give 
undiluted  milk  nor  wheatena  in  the 
form  of  porridge  while  the  child  was 
upon  the  breast.  Your  plan  of  in- 
creasing the  frequency  of  food  and 
diminishing  the  nursing  is  good 
enough.  You  may  possibly  be  able  to 
give  the  breast  partly  until  the  first 
molars  come,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The 
child  has  six  teeth  at  ten  months.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  other  incisors 
will  come  much  within  the  year,  nor 
that  the  molars  will  come  before  four- 
teen months,  by  which  time  she  would 
better  be  practically  or  entirely 
weaned.  It  would  probably  be  better 
to  seize  the  interval  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  incisors  and  of  the 
molars  to  effect  the  weaning.  The  eye 
and  stomach  teeth  probably  will  not 
come  until  after  the  child  is  eighteen 
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months  old.  It  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  child,  and  doubtless  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  to  it,  to  have  the 
breast  at  that  age,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  bring  the  wean- 
ing in  the  warm  weather,  which  is 
always  a  risky  proceeding. 


Weaning  and  Hours  of  Feeding;  Eczema; 
Sprue. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Our  baby  is  thirteen  months  old  and 
is  still  nursing,  and  not  eating,  nor  taking 
anything  besides.  He  weighs  30  pounds. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  anything 
I  could  give  him  to  help  me  a  little,  as  I 
find  he  wants  to  nurse  oftener.  Is  that  be- 
cause of  his  teeth,  or  is  it  that  the  milk  is 
not  so  nourishing? 

(2)  He  has  had  eczema  several  months, 
and  still  has  one  or  two  spots  left;  will 
these  go  away  or  stay  until  he  has  finished 
teething?  He  has  eight  teeth  now.  He 
seems  very  well,  but  cross  at  intervals. 

(3)  If  you  think  it  advisable  to  nurse 
him  and  not  give  him  anything  else,  what 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  give  him,  when 
weaning  time  comes,  to  start  on?  Would 
cow's  milk  do  any  harm  now  with  the 
mother's  milk?  I  have  tried  bread  and 
milk,  but  we  have  trouble  to  get  him  to  take 
it,  and  have  not  insisted  for  fear  it  would 
not  agree  with  him. 

(4)  How  many  times  ought  a  child  to  be 
nursed  in  the  night,  and  at  how  many 
hours'  interval  in  the  day?  As  Baby  is 
very  wakeful  at  night  (wakes  nearly  every 
hour  or  two),  we  put  him  to  bed  about  6.30, 
but  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  he 
will  wake  and  want  to  be  rocked  to  sleep 
again.  Is  it  best  to  let  him  cry  and  teach 
him  to  go  to  sleep  again  without  having 
to  go  and  rock  him? 

(5)  These  last  few  days  he  has  had  little 
white  blisters  in  his  mouth.  What  is  the 
cause,  and  what  is  a  good  thing  to  give  him 
for  it?  A  New  Subscriber. 

(1)  It  is  rare  that  a  child  as  old 
and  as  big  as  yours  is  fully  satisfied 


by  the  breast  alone.  His  frequent  de- 
mands for  food  are  probably  partly 
due  to  the  mouth  irritation  from  teeth- 
ing and  thirst  which  water  would  bet- 
ter allay,  and  partly  from  hunger  due 
to  needs  greater  than  the  breast  now 
supplies. 

(2)  We  do  not  know.  Sometimes 
the  eruption  entirely  disappears ;  more 
commonly,  we  think,  it  does  not,  ex- 
cept for  short  periods. 

(3)  Give  him  cow's  milk — good 
rich  milk  is  easily  gotten  in  your  city 
— with  barley  water  or  oatmeal  gruel, 
strained,  in  place  of  some  of  the  nurs- 
ings, beginning  with  one  food  meal 
and  increasing  the  number  gradually 
until  he  is  weaned,  which  ought  to  be 
as  soon  as  the  cool  weather  is  surely 
come,  and  the  heated  "spells"  are 
gone.  Read  in  your  back  numbers 
about  sterilizing  the  food.  If  you  can- 
not procure  the  best  of  milk,  sterilize 
this  food  by  boiling  or  in  some  other 
way. 

(4)  A  child  of  the  age  of  yours 
should  go  from  6  or  7  p.  m.,  when  it 
is  put  to  bed,  until,  say,  6  a.  m.  with- 
out food.  In  the  daytime  it  should 
have  food  at,  say,  6  and  9  a.  m.,  12  m., 
3.30  p.  M.j  bedtime.  The  question  of 
"crying  it  out"  ought  to  have  been  set- 
tled a  year  ago ;  you  will  have  a  harder 
task  now.  But  when  the  child  gets  a 
good  bottle  of  food  at  a  meal  it  will 
not  be  so  clamorous,  and  will  probably 
sleep  better. 

(5)  Probably  the  white  blisters  are 
what  is  popularly  called  sprue.  Wash 
the  mouth  before  and  after  feeding 
or  nursing  with  a  solution  of,  say,  a 
level  teaspoonful  each  of  borax  and 
boric  acid  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 
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Cream  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

With  my  first  child,  now  a  boy  four  years 
old,  I  used  the  cream  food  at  eleven 
months,  with  perfect  success.  I  was  then 
a  subscriber  to  your  magazine.  Since  then, 
in  moving,  my  copies  have  been  lost,  and 
with  them  very  much  of  the  information  I 
now  desire.  My  baby — seven  months  old, 
fat  and  apparently  healthy — is  trying  to 
cut  her  first  two  teeth. 

(1)  Will  it  be  in  any  way  or  degree 
dangerous  to  begin  now  giving  her  the 
cream  food  once  a  day,  and  gradually  in- 
crease the  amount  of  cream  food  and  de- 
crease the  number  of  nursings  a  day  from 
the  breast? 

(2)  With  my  first  child  I  simply  boiled 
the  cream  mixture  for  one  hour  in  a 
double  boiler,  and  then  added  the  lime  wa- 
ter and  put  the  mixture  on  ice  until  time 
for  use,  when  it  was  properly  warmed.  Do 
you  consider  this  sufficient,  or  shall  I  se- 
cure a  sterilizer?  B.  S. 

(1)  Probably  not,  if  you  take  pains 
as  to  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the 
cream,  and  that  the  food  mixture  is 
sterile.  Warm  weather  may  continue 
with  you  for  some  time  yet;  as  long 
as  it  does,  particular  care  is  necessary. 
You  can  increase  the  frequency  of  the 
food  meals  substituted  for  breast  meals 
as  the  child  increases  in  age,  or  as 
you  perceive  any  diminution  in  the 
quantity  or  impairment  in  the  quality 
of  the  natural  supply. 

(2)  The  method  you  employed  was 
probably  perfectly  thorough  for 
sterilizing.  The  only  question  is,  how 
is  the  mixture  kept  sterile  ?  You  do 
not  specify  whether  you  put  it  into 
sterile  bottles,  properly  stoppered,  be- 
fore placing  it  on  ice,  or  left  it  in  an 
open  vessel.  The  latter  plan  often  suc- 
ceeds, but  always  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  mixture  may  become  con- 
taminated in  some  way,  especially  if 


the  same  ice-box  be  used  for  various 
articles  of  food.  The  stoppered  bottle 
plan,  if  completely  carried  out,  is  per- 
fectly safe.  The  advantage  of  a  steri- 
lizer over  your  plan  is  that  it  saves 
trouble  in  details.  Everything  being 
clean  before  the  start,  the  food  is,  dur- 
ing the  sterilizing,  in  the  bottles  from 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  danger 
of  accidental  contamination  in  trans- 
ferring the  food  from  one  vessel  to 
another  is  avoided ;  also  the  trouble  of 
a  second  cleaning  of  the  bottle  if  any- 
thing be  spilled,  and  various  little  es- 
sentials of  tidiness.  The  sterilizer  is  a 
convenience  in  many  ways,  but  the 
one  main  object  of  sterilizing  the  mix- 
ture is  as  thoroughly  done  by  pro- 
longed boiling  in  a  double  boiler  as  in 
any  way. 


Excessive  Adenoid  Growths. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  readers  en- 
lighten me  on  one  point  connected  with 
"adenoid  tissue"  of  which  so  much  has 
been  written  in  your  magazine?  When  it 
is  cut  out  does  it  not  frequently  return 
again?  or  if  it  does  not,  is  there  not  some 
other  serious  trouble  with  the  child  within 
two  years  after  the  operation?  I  have  been 
taught  that  adenoid  tissue  indicates  a  con- 
stitutional trouble,  which  is  of  course  not 
removed  by  the  operation,  and  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  same  or  a  similar  way 
later.  Will  some  one  whose  child  has  been 
operated  upon  some  time  since  kindly  in- 
form me  upon  this  matter?  At  one  time 
I  seriously  considered  having  an  operation 
performed  upon  my  own  child,  and  am 
much  interested  in  the  subject. 

Inquirer. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  your 
mind.  "Adenoid  tissue"  is  a  variety 
of  connective  tissue  which  gets  its 
name  from  its  forming  the  supporting 
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framework  of  lymphatic  glands.  It 
exists  in  all  persons,  and  its  presence 
does  not  indicate  any  constitutional 
trouble.  What  you  probably  have  in 
mind  is  that  some  persons,  particular- 
ly those  of  the  scrofulous  peculiarity, 
are  more  liable  to  inflammations  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  to  overgrowths 
of  adenoid  tissue.  If  a  gland  or  any 
similar  overgrown  mass  of  tissue  be 
removed,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  dis- 
ease will  return.  In  the  experience  of 
some  men  of  wide  observation  a 
growth  in  the  back  of  the  nose  (which 
we  suppose  you  have  specially  in  view) 
very  rarely  returns.  Of  course,  the 
operation  removes  no  constitutional  pe- 
culiarities, and  if  after  operation  the 
person  continued  to  expose  himself 
to  similar  exciting  causes  as  before, 
he  may  have  new  troubles,  because 
the  operation  does  not  make  him 
sounder  than  at  birth.  But  in  practice 
this  is  the  case.  Removal  of  a  pharyn- 
geal adenoid  generally  gets  rid  of  that 
one,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  breathing 
and  consequent  impairment  of  nu- 
trition, and  to  a  certain  degree — some- 
times to  a  great  degree — removes  the 
catarrhal  tendency. 


Failure  of  the  Mother's  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  the  mother  of  six  children,  the  first 
three  having  been  nourished  from  the 
breast,  I  having  had  then  a  superabundance 
of  milk.  Since  the  birth  of  the  fourth  I  have 
had  to  feed  them  on  the  bottle,  losing  one 
babe  from  improper  nourishment,  and  the 
fifth  has  had  great  trouble  in  teething. 
The  last  baby  is  just  three  weeks  old,  and 
I  would  like  to  know — 

(i)  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of 
diet  that  I  could  take  that  would  increase 
the  flow  of  milk.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
nurse  her. 
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(2)  I  nurse  her  a  little  and  feed  her  on 
artificial  food,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  di- 
gest, the  actions  from  her  bowels  being 
curdled  and  dark  green.  As  we  live  in  a 
malarial  climate,  do  you  think  it  possible 
that  the  condition  of  her  bowels  indicates 
the  need  of  liver  medicine ;  if  so,  what  is 
best  ?  D. 

( 1 )  A  generous  diet,  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs  (i.  e., 
the  various  kinds  of  albuminoid  food) 
rank  first  in  power  of  producing  rich 
milk.  Milk  has  the  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing liquid  also,  and  it  often  can  be 
taken  when  the  appetite  for  solids  is 
not  good. 

(2)  Probably  not.  The  character 
of  the  movements  suggests  imperfect 
digestion  and  acidity  of  the  passages. 


Faulty  Swallowing;  Hives. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Our  little  boy  is  apparently  an  un- 
usually healthy  child,  and  had  sixteen  teeth 
before  he  was  fourteen  months  old.  I  no- 
tice that  very  often  when  he  is  fed  his  meal 
of  Mellin's  Food  and  milk,  the  milk  runs 
from  his  nose.  Does  that  indicate  a  faulty 
construction  of  his  throat  and  nose? 

(2)  If  not,  does  it  show  a  freedom  from 
catarrh  ? 

(3)  What  is  hives,  and  what  causes  it? 

(4)  What  will  cure  it? 

An  Appreciative  Subscriber. 

(1)  Not  necessarily.  If  he  can 
drink  water  without  the  liquid  coming 
through  the  nostrils  the  parts  are 
probably  all  right ;  but  he  may  have 
some  trick  of  over-filling  his  mouth, 
or  of  attempting  to  breathe,  or  pos- 
sibly to  speak,  when  the  mouth  or 
throat  is  not  free,  and  then  the  milk  is 
pressed  through  the  nostrils. 

(2)  It  has  no  such  meaning.  A 
person  with  catarrh  may  have  liquids 
return  as  well  as  another. 

(3)  "Hives"  is  a  popular  name  for 
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various  things.  Formerly  croup  was 
sometimes  so  called.  Now  it  alludes 
to  various  skin  eruptions,  especially 
that  eruption  known  as  nettle-rash,  or, 
technically,  urticaria.  It  is  an  erup- 
tion which  usually  comes  on  suddenly, 
and  generally  does  not  remain  long  at 
one  time.  The  blotches  are  raised 
above  the  surface  like  a  nettle  sting  or 
an  insect  bite.  The  raised  part,  if  not 
scratched,  is  generaly  pale  with  a  rosy 
ring  about  it.  After  rubbing  or  scratch- 
ing it  is  more  evenly  red.  These  spots 
usually  itch  severely.  The  causes  are 
numerous.  Various  local  irritations, 
such  as  those  from  insects  and  plants 
before  mentioned,  may  cause  them. 
The  commonest  causes  are  certain  de- 
ranged states  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  in  childhood  the  digestion  should 
always  be  suspected.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  to  some  people  certain  ar- 
ticles of  food  are  practically  poison- 
ous in  this  respect.  Some  cannot 
touch  fruits,  particularly  the  straw- 
berry, without  immediately  "breaking 
out."  Others  show  the  same  sensitive- 
ness to  fish,  to  shell-fish  particularly, 
to  eheese,and  to  various  things. 

(4)  The  cure  must  depend  upon  the 
cause,  but  in  childhood  it  is  always 
in  order  to  clear  the  intestinal  canal 
of  injurious  undigested  matter  by  a 
purge,  and  diminish  the  itching  by  a 
tepid  bath  with  an  alkali,  such  as  wash- 
ing soda,  in  it  in  moderate  amount. 

Sanitary  Sheets,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  kindly  inform  a  very  interested 
reader  of  your  valuable  magazine  where  I 
can  obtain  sanitary  sheets  and  towels  used 
during  confinement?  L.  E.  K. 

They  are  sold  in  this  city  by  most 
good  druggists,  and  we  presume  that 


if  you  cannot  get  them  at  once  of  a 
good  house  in  your  own  city,  you 
could  order  them  through  such  a 
house.  The  sheets  are  of  various  sizes ; 
those  about  a  yard  square  are  conve- 
nient. For  real  comfort  three  are  neces- 
sary, one  to  be  used  at  the  time  of  con- 
finement, and  the  others  afterward  in 
turn,  one  used  while  the  other  is  being 
aired.  Five  or  six  dozen  napkins  are 
about  the  usual  number  required. 


Close  Cutting  of  Hair. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will  allowing  a  child  to  wear  a  bang 
cause  the  hair  to  grow  lower  on  the  fore- 
head? 

(2)  Will  it  make  the  hair  grow  thicker 
to  have  it  shingled,  and  will  clipping  the 
ends  be  likely  to  make  it  grow  thicker? 

E.  T. 

( 1 )  Where  the  limit  of  hair-growth 
shall  be  is  determined  by  the  position 
of  the  hair  follicles,  not  by  any  par- 
ticular cut  or  fashion  of  wearing  the 
hair.  Hair  which  has  been  trained  to 
fall  in  a  certain  direction  may  persist 
in  growing  in  that  way,  and  in  this 
way  a  bang  may  have  some  influence. 
It  will  not  grow  lower  down,  but  may 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  hang  lower. 

(2)  Only  in  so  far  as  "shingling" 
may  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  in- 
dividual hairs  thicker  and  coarser. 
There  is  a  popular  belief  that  all  clip- 
ping, shaving,  etc.,  has  such  an  in- 
fluence, but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
determine  if  it  was.  really  so. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

Anxious  Mother,  Denver,  Colo. 

Do  not  try  to  treat  the  case  yourself. 
Go  to  a  good  surgeon  in  your  city ;  let 
him  direct  the  kind  of  truss  the  child 
should  have. 
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An  Interested  Reader,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  pure  product, 
and  therefore  as  suitable  food  as  any 
condensed  milk.  The  ratio  of  dilution 
must  be  determined  experimentally. 
We  do  not  know  its  assumed  degree  of 
concentration. 

F.  W.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

A  child  cannot  (practicably)  be 
nursed  through  the  second  summer; 
but  it  can  be  nursed  (supposing,  as 
you  say  is  the  case,  that  you  have 
abundant  breast  supply)  until  nearly 
or  quite  a  year.  When  the  weather  is 
cool  the  time  for  weaning  is  favorable. 
Feed  milk  and  water,  as  has  been  ad- 
vised constantly  in  our  columns.  Give 
first  one  meal  a  day,  then  two,  and  so 
on,  each  meal  being  in  place  of  a  nurs- 
ing. In  this  way  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  breast  is  abandoned  entirely. 
The  food  should  be  at  first  two-thirds 
milk  and  one-third  water  or  barley 
water. 

G.  M.,  Chicago. 

There  is  probably  nothing  wrong  if 
you  mean  that  the  urine  smells  in  the 
vessel.  All  urine  soon  undergoes  this 
ammoniacal  fermentation,  and  if  the 
bedroom  be  hot,  if  there  be  anything 
in  the  vessel  to  start  a  fermentation 
(as  is  likely  if  it  be  not  cleansed  with 
hot  water  daily),  it  is  particularly 
likely  to  occur.  Besides,  the  diet  may 
be  of  a  kind  to  make  the  urine  concen- 
trated, and  in  this  way  decomposition 
may  be  formed. 
B.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Near-sighted  glasses  should  rather 
be  too  weak  than  too  strong.  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  glasses  are  only 
to  be  worn  for  the  distance.  In 
others    the    same    glasses    for  the 


distance  and  near  by ;  while  in 
high  degrees  weaker  glasses  should 
be  worn  for  near  work  and  spe- 
cial glasses,  of  a  different  strength, 
are  to  be  prescribed  for  certain  kinds 
of  work,  as  practice  at  music,  paint- 
ing, etc.,  where  the  objects  are  farther 
away  than  the  book  in  reading,  or  the 
paper  in  writing.  When  the  glasses 
are  too  strong  the  effect  is  shown  by 
fatigue  or  pain  in  and  around  the 
eyes.  But  of  course  the  selection  of  the 
different  glasses  that  may  be  necessary 
should  be  left  to  a  competent  oculist. 
G.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Rickets,  although  common  among 
the  poor,  is  by  no  means  rare  among 
the  better  class  of  society.  Congenital 
cases  occur,  but  inheritance  is  a  small 
factor  in  its  causation.  Bad  hygienic 
surroundings,  such  as  foul  air,  want  of 
sunlight,  warmth  and  proper  clothing 
accentuate  the  affection,  but  could  not 
develop  it  per  se.  It  is  emphatically 
a  diet  disease,  the  result  of  improper 
food ;  and  being  particularly  common 
in  the  so-called  "hand-fed"  children, 
or  those  who  have  suffered  from  pro- 
longed nursing. 
P.  0 .,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Fruit  should  never  be  given  to  very 
young  children  out  of  season  or  in  hot 
weather.  Especially  should  this  be  the 
case  in  cities.  Stale,  over-ripe,  or  un- 
ripe fruit  of  all  kinds  should  be  rigor- 
ously forbidden  all  children.  Fruit 
that  is  ripe,  seasonable,  and  otherwise 
suitable  agrees  with  most  children  over 
two  years  of  age  when  given  at  proper 
times  in  moderate  quantities.  The  best 
time  to  give  it  to  children  is  in  the 
morning,  at  breakfast,  and  for  lun- 
cheon ;  not  in  the  evening  or  on  going 
to  bed. 
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A.  C,  Covington,  Ky. 

When  phimosis  actually  causes 
trouble,  the  kinds  of  trouble  are  dif- 
ficulty of  urination,  if  there  is  much 
obstruction ;  local  excitement,  bed  wet- 
ting, restless  sleep,  etc.,  when  there  is 
irritation  without  obstruction.  Some- 
times troubles  due  to  straining  are 
present,  such  as  falling  of  the  bowel, 
and  rupture  has  been  attributed  to  this 
cause.  This  last  is  certainly  doubtful, 
as  those  children  who  are  circumcised 
as  a  religious  rite  seem  to  have  hernia 
at  least  as  frequently  as  others.  Re- 
mote or  nervous  troubles  have  been 
attributed  to  phimosis,  but  the  more 
carefully  these  cases  are  sifted  the 
more  doubtful  becomes  the  evidence  of' 
cause  and  effect. 

K.  T.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Among  all  the  causes  which  compel 
a  child  to  relinquish  its  instinctive  and 
proper  method  of  breathing,  none  can 
be  compared  in  frequency  and  impor- 
tance to  the  enlargement  of  what  is 
generally  called  the  third  tonsil  or  ade- 
noid gland.  This  structure  cannot  be 
seen,  like  the  two  tonsils  in  the  throat, 
whose  appearance  is  familiar  to  every- 
one, for  it  is  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  nasal  passages,  above  the  soft  pal- 
ate, which  screens  it  from  view.  Or- 
dinarily inoffensive  enough,  it  some- 
times enlarges  and  blocks  up  the  pos- 
terior openings  of  the  nasal  chambers, 
more  or  less  completely  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  so  that  the  passage  of  air  is 
prevented.  This  enlargement  begins 
most  frequently  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  six  years,  although  it  may 
occur  as  early  as  six  months.  Or- 
dinarily, it  has  disappeared  by  the  fif- 
teenth year,  but  only  after  the  bony 


structures  of  the  body  have  been  per- 
manently altered. 

F.  E.  B.,  Decatur,  III 

Fennel  tea  is  little  used  nowadays, 
but  it  can  be  made  by  pouring  a  half 
pint  of  boiling  water  upon  a  dram 
(roughly  about  a  teaspoonful)  of  fen- 
nel seed  which  has  been  bruised  in  a 
mortar.  A  smaller  quantity  can  be 
made  in  similar  proportions.  A  tea- 
spoonful  can  be  frequently  given  to  a 
baby.  Peppermint  tea  is  generally 
made  from  the  spirit,  or  essence,  of 
peppermint.  For  a  baby,  5  or  10  drops 
of  the  essence  can  be  added  to  a  tea- 
cup of  hot  water. 

N.,  Creston,  la. 

Rupture  is  caused  by  the  combina- 
tion of  some  strain  acting  upon  one  of 
the  naturally  weak  points  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  navel  and  the  groins  are 
in  infancy  the  usual  points.  We  believe 
that  in  infancy  it  is  usually  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  children  who  are  rup- 
tured are  less  strongly  built  at  these 
places  of  danger  than  are  other  chil- 
dren. 

G.  R.,  Alpena,  Mich. 

We  cannot  give  you  an  explicit  an- 
swer because,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
teeth  grinding  is  not  indicative  of  any 
one  cause.  The  sleep  of  childhood  dif- 
fers from  an  ordinary  sleep  of  adults 
in  its  completeness,  and  children  do 
various  things  without  waking  which 
an  adult  cannot  ordinarily  do.  The 
grinding  of  the  teeth  betokens  some  ir- 
ritation, but  not  any  one  kind.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  irritation  of  the 
gums  or  the  teething  process,  which 
is  not  probable  at  the  age  of  four  and 
a  half  years.  Very  often  it  indicates 
a   supper   digesting   with  difficulty. 
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Sometimes  it  is  attributed  to  over- 
taxed nerves  from  study  or  any  other 
cause.  It  may  mean  an  itching  skin 
(or  bowel  if  seat  worms  are  present) 
and  so  on.  The  cause  has  to  be  hunted 
for  and  may  pass  away  without  ever 
being  really  determined.  But  if  de- 
termined, the  cure  follows  its  removal. 

D.  P.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  amount,  as  such,  is  probably 
enough,  but  there  is  apparently  some- 
thing defective  in  the  child's  nutrition, 
as  the  teething  is  a  good  deal  behind 
and  sleep  poor.  It  may  be  that  the 
assimilation  is  imperfect,  or  the  di- 
gestion faulty.  Lime  water  enough 
to  make  the  milk  lose  its  acid  reaction 
will  be  advisable.  If  the  milk  is  very 
fresh  when  used,  one  or  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  in  a  bottle  might  be  enough,  if  not, 
a  larger  quantity  will  probably  be 
called  for. 

F.  G.  0.,  Andover,  Mass. 

A  child  with  eight  teeth  will  have 
normally  only  the  front  (incisor) 
teeth.  Such  a  child  has  nothing  to 
chew  with,  and  his  food  must  be  liquid, 
and  chiefly  milk.  A  child  with  twelve 
teeth  will  have  in  addition  the  first 
molars  (chewing  teeth)  and  can  have 
cereal  gruels,  sometimes  porridge, 
stale  bread  and  butter,  sometimes  beef 
juice,  a  bone  to  gnaw,  etc. 

R.,  Macon,  Georgia. 

As  to  the  nocturnal  romp,  it  is  use- 
less to  suggest  remedies  unless  the 
cause  is  found.  If  the  romp  is  only 
habit  then  only  discipline  can  prevent 
it.  If,  however,  it  be  due  to  some 
physical  cause  that  cause  ought  to  be 
sought  for  and  removed  if  possible; 
if,  for  instance,  it  should  prove  to  be 
a  throat  obstruction,  removal  of  that 


obstruction    may    cure    the  whole 
trouble,  and  so  on. 
T.  L.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

A  child  can  sometimes  go  twelve 
hours  without  food  within  the  first 
year,  but  as  a  rule  it  cannot  be  com- 
fortably done.  The  disturbance  of  the 
mother's  rest  can,  however,  be  usually 
avoided  by  nursing  or  feeding  the 
child  late  in  the  evening  before  she  re- 
tires, after  which  the  child  usually  will 
go  till  morning. 
M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Vision,  according  to  Preyer,  is  not 
in  the  child's  power  in  his  first  weeks. 
He  begins  by  distinguishing  masses 
of  light  and  shade ;  a  small  bright  spot, 
when  very  bright,  as  a  candle-flame, 
he  can  separate,  after  a  few  days, 
from  the  surrounding  gloom.  Of 
colors  he  learns  first  to  know  red  and 
yellow  ;  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum 
gives  him  much  more  trouble,  possibly 
because  blue  is  more  absorbed  than 
the  other  colors  by  the  blood  vessels 
of  the  retina.  The  involuntary  closing 
of  the  lid  when  an  object  approaches 
the  eye  is  wholly  wanting  at  first ;  it 
is  developed  by  the  unpleasant  feeling 
of  a  sudden  change  in  the  field  of 
vision  (not  as  a  means  of  warding  off 
a  recognized  danger),  and  its  occur- 
rence in  the  second  and  third  months 
is  a  sign  of  completed  power  of  see- 
ing. Wide-open  eyes  are  a  sign  of 
pleasure ;  discomfort  and  pain  are  ac- 
companied by  a  partial  closing  of  the 
lids.  For  the  first  three  weeks  the 
child's  evident  look  of  pleasure  on 
being  put  into  the  warm  bath  is  due  to 
the  open  eyes  shining  from  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  tear  glands. 
5".  D.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

"Reason,"   in    the   modern  sense, 
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there  is  none.  It  is  the  survival  of  the 
old  belief  in  the  control  of  all  things 
by  planetary  and  astral  conditions,  the 
astrology  and  horoscopy  of  earlier 
days,  as  these  were  doubtless  sur- 
vivals of  the  earlier  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  We  could  give  you 
quite  a  list  of  such  survivals,  but  it 
would  be  more  amusing  than  profit- 
able. The  study  of  such  things  is  of 
value  chiefly  as  a  lesson  in  develop- 
ment ;  the  notions  which  were  current 
in  the  less  developed  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  linger  among  children  and 
those  adults  who  do  not  possess  the 
scientific  attitude  of  mind,  even  if  they 
have  been  fairly  educated,  as  the  term 
is  usually  accepted.  The  relation  of 
the  phase  of  the  moon  to  weaning  is  a 
pure  superstition. 
F.  M.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Four  meals  seem  desirable,  although 
some  children  can  get  on  with  three. 
Your  hours  are  not  what  are  generally 
considered  best.  The  7  o'clock  meal 
is  generally  a  breakfast,  the  1 1  o'clock 
a  light  meal.  Then  dinner  comes  from 
1  to  2  p.  m.  and  a  light  meal  at  5  130, 
and  most  children  of  twenty  months 
are  put  to  bed  by  6 :30  and  are  asleep 
for  the  night  before  your  child  gets 
her  supper.  We  cannot,  however,  say 
that  your  child  shows  (on  what  you 
tell  us)  any  particular  evidence  that 
your  schedule  has  disagreed  with  her. 
D.  T.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Two  forms  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  may  be  recognized  in  early  life 
— the  congenital  and  acquired.  The 
former  consists  of  some  malformation 
of  this  organ  existing  from  birth.  The 
exact  cause  of  this  defective  develop- 
ment is  not  known.  There  may  be  an 
abnormal  opening  between  the  right 


and  left  sides  of  the  heart,  or  a  partial 
closure  of  some  of  the  great  vessels 
that  conduct  the  blood  to  various  parts 
of  the  body.  As  a  result  of  any  such 
defect  there  is  a  serious  and  irre- 
mediable disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion. These  unfortunate  cases  are 
known  as  blue  babies. 

This  characteristic  name  describes 
the  appearance  that  may  be  noted  by  all 
observers.  The  face  and  extremities 
exhibit  various  shades  of  blueness  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  the  case. 
Owing  to  poor  circulation  in  the  ex- 
tremities, the  ends  of  the  fingers  show 
a  peculiar  bulbous  appearance.  There 
is  generally  more  or  less  embarrass- 
ment of  breathing  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  In  addition,  these  infants 
are  sickly  and  ailing,  with  a  poor  gen- 
eral development.  The  skin  is  apt  to 
be  cold,  and  the  slightest  exposure  will 
result  in  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  An 
intercurrent  attack  of  one  of  the  latter 
diseases  is  a  common  cause  of  death. 
Sometimes  a  simple  diarrhoea  will 
have  a  fatal  ending,  as  vitality  is  low 
in  these  cases.  It  is  rare  that  a  blue 
baby  lives  beyond  three  or  four  years. 
P.  T.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

The  main  points  are  these :  There 
are  germs  on  every  surface  of  furni- 
ture, skin,  etc.,  and  in  all  water;  but 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  will  do  us  any 
harm.  We  know  many  drugs  which 
are  poisonous  to  those  germs  which 
may  cause  swelling,  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, pus,  abscess,  fever  and  even 
death,  when  they  have  found  their  way 
under  the  skin  by  the  smallest  wound. 
This  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  case 
of  scratches  made  with  dirty  instru- 
ments, as  old  files  or  rusty  and  dirty 
scissors. 
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Weak  Ankles. 


Inability  to  support  the  body  firmly 
on  the  feet  is  common  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  every  child  in  its  early 
period  of  walking.  It  is  more  marked 
in  city  children  than  in  their  country 
cousins.  Indeed,  in  country  children 
weak  ankles  of  such  a  degree  as  to  re- 
quire treatment  are  extremely  rare. 
Weak  ankles  may  be  due  to  local 
causes  about  the  ankle  joint  itself,  or 
to  some  constitutional  disease  where 
the  ankle  trouble  is  only  one  in  a 
group  of  symptoms.  Very  heavy  in- 
fants, when  they  begin  to  walk,  often 
give  evidences  of  weakness  at  the 
ankle  joints ;  this  is  seen  at  once  when 
the  child  first  attempts  to  walk,  and 
it  passes  off  as  he  learns  how  to  sup- 
port and  balance  his  weight  on  his 
legs. 

True  weak  ankles  appear  somewhat 
later,  usually  not  before  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  or  even  later  than  this 
age.  In  most  cases  both  ankles  are  af- 
fected, but  frequently  the  trouble  is 
only  in  one,  and  almost  always  one 
side  is  much  worse  than  the  other. 

Principal  Causes. 

This  weakness  is  most  marked  in 
children  who  have  been  improperly  fed 
and  are  hence  poorly  nourished.  If  it 
is  due  to  causes  about  the  joint  itself, 
these  may  be  in  the  ligaments  or  in 
the  bones,  or  in  both.  The  muscles 
and  tendons  crossing  the  ankle  also 
help  in  strengthening  it,  and  therefore, 
if  not  strong  and  firm,  may  have  a 
share  in  producing  a  weak  ankle.  The 
relative  proportion  of  all  these  ele- 
ments in  this  trouble  can  only  be  told 
by   careful   observation ;   and   as  a 


knowledge  of  these  conditions  may  be 
necessary  to  a  cure  in  troublesome 
cases,  it  is  wise  to  have  these  children, 
if  there  is  any  doubt  about  them,  under 
the  observation  of  a  competent  physi- 
cian. 

Treatment. 

If  the  weakness  is  caused  by  any 
general  disease,  as,  for  instance,  rick- 
ets, which  is  by  far  the  most  common 
constitutional  cause,  this  disease 
should  be  treated  before  using  local 
treatment,  or  in  conjunction  with  local 
remedies.  If  the  child  is  suffering 
from  improper  food,  or  if,  what  is 
practically  the  same  thing,  the  food  is 
not  properly  assimilated,  these  errors 
must  be  corrected,  and  their  correction 
may  completely  relieve  the  weakness 
in  the  ankles. 

If  the  weak  ankles  are  due  to  curva- 
ture in  the  leg  bones,  either  bow-legs 
or  knock-knees,  the  leg  bones  being  at- 
tached to  the  feet  at  such  an  angle  as 
to  make  the  feet  turn  in  or  out  in 
walking,  it  is  best  to  take  the  advice 
of  a  surgeon  as  to  the  correction  of  the 
legs  by  operation  or  otherwise. 

The  question  of  braces  for  weak 
ankles  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  mother,  as  well  as  to  the  family 
physician,  as  soon  as  the  trouble  is  first 
noticed.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  de- 
cide absolutely.  It  seems  a  pity,  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided,  to  hamper  the 
limbs  of  a  young  child  with  a  heavy 
metal  and  leather  apparatus,  which, 
even  when  it  is  as  light  and  as  aesthetic 
as  modern  orthopedic  mechanics  can 
make  it,  is  still  cumbersome  and  un- 
sightly, and  more  or  less  of  a  terror 
and  nuisance  to  a  delicate  and  sensi- 
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tive  little  one.  There  are  cases,  of 
course,  where  this  must  be  used ;  but 
simpler  remedies  can  first  be  tried, 
and,  of  course,  no  brace  will  be  applied 
except  by  a  surgeon  of  experience  and 
skill  in  this  class  of  cases.  But  even 
then  we  think  braces  would  be  used 
less  often  than  they  are  if  parents 
would  not  allow  their  own  anxiety  and 
the  urging  of  their  friends  to  force  the 
surgeon  to  apply  them  before  he  is 
satisfied  that  they  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  some  cases  we  believe  that 
braces  interfere  with  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  joint  structures,  and 
thus  not  only  hinder  the  cure  that  they 
are  expected  to  bring  about,  but  even 
may  make  the  weakness  worse. 

Firm  support  may  be  given  to  a 
weak  ankle  by  means  of  strong  leather 
pads  inside  the  shoes,  or  a  piece  of 
thin  steel  in  the  lining  of  the  shoe  on 
either  side  of  the  ankle  will  strengthen 
the  support  with  little  increase  of 
weight.  Making  the  counters  of  the 
shoe  higher,  more  like  a  boot,  will  also 
be  of  use.  But  tight  lacing  is  to  be 
avoided.  This  produces  too  much 
pressure  on  the  muscles  and  ligaments 
and  impairs  their  action.  The  disuse 
makes  them  weaker,  and  consequently, 


as  with  braces  under  certain  con- 
ditions, harm  may  result  instead  of 
good.  Ordinary  stout,  well  made  but 
not  too  snug  fitting  boots  are  often  of 
great  advantage  in  these  cases,  where 
the  trouble  is  not  very  severe. 

Very  much  can  be  done  for  weak 
ankles  by  systematic  care.  A  bath  with 
vigorous  rubbing  for  fifteen  minutes 
with  a  solution  of  alcohol  one  part, 
water  three  parts,  night  and  morning, 
is  a  good  local  remedy.  This  can  be 
alternated  with  a  salt  and  water  solu- 
tion ;  but  the  rubbing  is  the  principal 
and  most  vital  part  of  the  treatment. 
Massage,  which  can  be  performed  by 
the  mother  or  nurse,  and  is  really  only 
a  modified  rubbing,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service.  This  treatment  must 
be  systematic  and  thorough,  and  kept 
up  for  a  long  time  to  obtain  the  re- 
sults w  ished  for.  In  conjunction  with 
these  means,  of  course  any  of  the 
causes  present  must  be  removed.  Gen- 
eral food  tonics,  as,  for  instance,  cod- 
liver  oil,  are  needed  in  most  cases.  In 
any  case  of  well  marked  weak  ankles 
it  is  better  to  consult  a  specialist  and 
follow  the  advice  of  experience  than 
to  endeavor  to  get  on  with  home  treat- 
ment and  home  remedies. 


The   Development  of   Body  and  Mind. 


Uniform  Development. 

Last  summer,  while  the  writer  was 
traveling  in  a  strange  neighborhood, 
it  was  necessary  to  inquire  about  the 
roads.  Once  we  stopped  at  a  neat 
farm-hovase  close  by  the  road,  as  an 
intelligent  looking  woman  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door.    Addressing  her  for 


the  proper  course  to  the  next  town, 
she  answered,  "Keep  straight  on  about 
a  mile,  and  there  turn  to  the  right." 
And  to  direct  us,  she  waved  one  arm, 
which  was  the  left.  This  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  either  she  in- 
tended saying.  "Turn  to  the  left."  or 
that  her  ideas  were  poorly  associated 
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for  a  corresponding  gesticulation. 
Thereupon  she  was  pressed  for  the 
correct  instructions,  but  she  persisted 
in  saying  "Turn  to  the  right."  The 
road  to  the  right  was  taken,  and 
proved  to  be  exactly  wrong.  This 
woman  had  spent  little  thought  on  di- 
rections, and  was  lacking  in  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  right  and  left. 

The  Common  Perplexities  as  to  Right  and 
Left. 

It  is  quite  common,  even  with  in- 
telligent persons,  and  especially  with 
children,  to  shut  the  left  eye  when 
asked  to  close  the  right.  Some  will 
close  the  right  eye  when  so  directed, 
but  immediately  open  it  and  close  the 
left  one.  Patients  describe  pain  in  the 
right  side  of  the  body  while  pointing 
with  the  left  hand  to  a  point  on  the 
same  side  of  the  body.  If  a  gathering 
of  children  is  suddenly  requested  to 
lift  the  left  arm,  many  right  arms  go 
up,  and  while  some  notice  the  mistake, 
others  do  not.  Direct  a  child  to  the 
right  while  walking,  and,  two  to  one, 
the  turn  will  be  made  indiscriminately. 
Man  alone  of  all  creatures  is  right 
and  left-handed  and  footed ;  and  with 
some  persons  at  least  there  is  a  slightly 
one-sided  development  of  the  organs 
of  special  sense,  or,  from  habit  and  the 
greater  use  of  the  right  hand,  the 
special  organs  of  the  right  side  are 
more  used  and  become  more  highly 
cultivated.  This  side  is  developed 
more  and  responds  more  quickly.  Or- 
dinarily, to  catch  an  indistinct  sound, 
the  right  ear  is  cocked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  the  left  is  only 
turned  to  when  it  is  inconvenient  to 
place  the  right.  A  faint  odor  is  first 
caught  up  the  right  nostril ;  and  sight- 
ing, looking  into  a  microscope  or  ka- 


leidoscope is  most  commonly  done 
with  the  right  eye.  From  old  custom, 
children  are  instructed  to  close  the  left 
eye,  but  only  a  few  are  taught  to  close 
either  eye. at  will. 

Teaching  children  and  youths  is 
more  for  the  purpose  of  discipline  than 
with  a  view  to  the  accumulation  of 
facts.  Knowledge  is  power  only  when 
it  is  put  into  action.  In  our  present 
systems  not  enough  attention  is  given 
to  teaching  children  how  to  observe,  to 
think,  to  reason — in  short,  how  to 
make  practical  application  of  their 
faculties.  An  ounce  of  this  instilled 
into  a  child  is  worth  a  pound  of  any 
promiscuous  accumulation.  Better 
think  one  good  thought  than  learn  a 
dozen  thoughts  of  another,  however 
good. 

By  harmonious  development  is 
meant  that  both  sides  of  the  body  are 
similarly  cultivated  in  growth  for  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness.  The  eyes  move 
co-ordinately  with  each  other  without 
effort  of  the  will.  The  nerve  supplying 
the  twelve  muscles  of  the  eyes  are  too 
intimately  related  to  admit  of  any  con- 
trary movements.  In  the  acts  men- 
tioned above,  the  use  of  one  eye  is 
overcome  by  closing  the  lids.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  not  only  the 
control  of  the  lids  of  both  eyes,  but 
also  the  various  movements  of  the  eye- 
balls ;  looking  up  and  down,  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  so  on.  It  is  of 
every-day  practical  use,  gives  great  as- 
sistance to  the  physician  in  treating 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  tends  to  add 
grace  and  expression  to  them. 

The  Value  of  Gymnastic  Exercises. 
All  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exer- 
cises assist  in  the  equal  development 
of  the  body.  When  not  carried  to  ex- 
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cessive  use,  they  give  ease  and  ele- 
gance to  all  bodily  movements,  and 
harden  down  the  muscles  and  tissues, 
which  is  the  surest  sign  of  a  robust 
health.  Youths  and  persons  working 
most  of  the  day  at  physical  labor  ex- 
perience considerable  restfulness  and 
relief  from  a  short  indulgence  in  sys- 
tematic gymnastics.  System  is  an  all- 
important  factor,  both  as  to  regularity 
of  taking  the  exercise  and  the  manner 
of  practicing.  Exercise  with  the  arms 
works  on  the  muscles  of  the  arms, 
neck,  chest,  abdomen  and  back.  Most 
exercises  with  the  legs  act  on  the  whole 
body.  If  the  shoulders  are  rounded 
and  the  chest  walls  improperly  ex- 
panded, calisthenic  movements 
cautiously  directed  by  the  father  or 
mother,  will  often  do  more  good  than 
medicine.  When  the  shoulders  spread 
out  and  the  chest  distends,  the  interior 
space  is  increased,  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs.  This  increases  the  vital 
power,  the  blood  is  more  thoroughly 
oxygenated,  circulation  is  stimulated, 
and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral health  is  the  result.  The  left  arm 
receiving  the  same  work  in  quantity 
and  kind  as  the  right,  is  more  evenly 
developed  with  it,  and  in  after  years 
there  will  be  less  evidence  of  the  one- 
sided development,  but  a  more  grace- 
ful and  serviceable  arm.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  parts  of  the  arm ;  the  fore- 
arm on  the  arm,  the  hand  on  the  fore- 
arm, and  the  fingers.  The  agility  of 
the  fingers  is  wonderfully  improved  by 
practicing  simply  on  a  table  the  varied 
and  rapid  movements  required  for 
piano  playing.  Nimble  fingers  are  of 
practical  value  in  any  work  whatso- 
ever. How  every  one  notices  a  quick, 


graceful  hand !  A  woman  naturally 
left-handed,  who  has  learned  to  use  her 
right  hand  as  well,  is  peculiarly  rapid 
and  graceful.  By  cultivating  equal  de- 
velopment in  children  before  the  one- 
sidedness  is  too  prominent,  the  co- 
equalness  might  be  easily  and  firmly 
established.  As  an  effect  of  the  arm 
exercise,"  the  head  takes  a  straighter 
and  more  erect  position  on  the  body. 
An  erect  head  relieves  the  chest,  and 
allows  freer  breathing  through  the 
throat,  and  free  play  for  the  large 
blood  vessels. 

For  the  legs,  walking  is  the  uni- 
versal exercise.  But  the  walking  must 
be  carefully  done.  When  exercise  only 
is  desired,  any  promiscuous  romping 
or  walking  may  do ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing  the  two  sides,  it 
must  be  done  more  in  the  military  way, 
step  by  step.  All  forms  of  leaping, 
jumping,  running  and  so  forth  can  be 
done  systematically  with  a  view  to 
drill  and  exactness.  Dancing  is  the 
exercise,  above  all  others,  for  develop- 
ing symmetry  of  movement,  and  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  encouraged  in  the  home. 
No  unseasonable  parties,  no  senti- 
mentalism,  ought  to  be  connected  with 
it.  Cut  it  down  to  a  plain,  healthy 
amusement,  recreation  and  exercise. 
Give  it  the  place  it  deserves  and  derive 
from  it  all  the  good  possible. 

Exercises  Deserve  a  Place  in  the  Home. 

Why  exclude  any  good  thing  from 
the  home?  All  are  needed  to  make  it 
attractive,  that  children  may  desire  it 
above  all  other  attractions  and  alure- 
ments.  We  need  more  elevation  of  the 
home  circle,  and  the  attractions  that 
can  reasonably  be  set  forth.  The  home 
is  weakened  by  its  lack  of  interests, 
and  is  made  dull  and  prosy.  Rather 
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degrade  the  places  of  flaring  entice- 
ments by  supporting  and  elevating  the 
place  dearest  to  every  heart,  even  the 
young.  It  is  only  when  home  has  no 
life,  no  charm,  that  the  members  of 
the  family  seek  comfort  elsewhere. 
The  children  that  are  purely  and  open- 
ly taught  amusements,  games  and 
dancing  at  home  are  rarely  the  ones 
to  go  astray.  The  principle  of  home 
forever  remains  fixed  in  them,  and 
serves  them  as  a  watchword  and 
shield. 

With  these  objects  in  view  there  is 
no  hesitancy  in  advocating  such  exer- 
cises for  the  better  development  of 
coming  generations.  Some  of  them 
have  been  introduced  into  our  schools, 
but  this  is  not  enough ;  they  should  be 
encouraged  and  taught  in  the  home. 
Cheap  books  on  the  subject,  which  de- 
scribe all  forms  of  recreations  in  a 
clear,  plain  style,  easily  understood  by 
any  one,  are  available  at  any  book 
store.  Do  not  buy  them  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  children,  but  as  you 
feel  a  parental  interest  in  them,  give  a 

The  Sand-Pile  as  a 

To  mothers  who  are  anxious  to  pro- 
tect their  daughters  from  the  "bane- 
ful influence"  of  dolls,  I  can  recom- 
mend a  substitute  that  through  a  large 
part  of  the  year  will  usurp  the  place 
of  the  doll  in  the  affections  of  little 
maids  so  prone  to  vanity.  My  substi- 
tute certainly  cannot  be  charged  with 
"artificiality,''  for  it  is  a  part  of  Mother 
Earth  herself — namely,  a  heap  of  sand. 

Having  heard  of  this  plaything  I  de- 
termined to  test  its  usefulness,  and 
early  last  spring  had  a  generous  two- 
horse  load  of  sand  dumped  under  a 


few  minutes  each  day  to  teaching  and 
helping  them.  In  this  country,  where 
consumption  of  the  lungs  and  throat 
diseases  are  so  common,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  strengthen  the 
lungs  of  the  children,  and  give  them 
uniformly  developed  bodies.  This  is 
often  most  successfully  accomplished 
by  the  early  use  of  the  exercises  favor- 
ing symmetrical  growth.  Without 
medical  treatment  a  pale,  round- 
shouldered  child  becomes  straight  and 
robust ;  thin,  shapeless  limbs  fill  out  to 
rounded  beauty ;  weak,  flabby  flesh 
grows  firm  and  strong.  For  well  chil- 
dren it  materially  increases  the 
durability  of  the  constitution,  and  de- 
velops the  body  to  a  more  perfect  ap- 
pearance. A  slightly  crooked  arm  may 
be  straightened ;  bow-legs,  subjected 
to  patient,  continual,  voluntary  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  drawing  the 
legs  in,  submit  partly  or  wholly. 
Higher  physical  culture  increases  the 
percentage  of  longevity,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  proper  methods  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fittest  types. 

Summer  Recreation. 

large  tree  some  two  rods  from  the 
door,  and  told  my  children  that  was 
theirs.  Gipsy,  Flaxie  and  Brownie, 
aged  respectively  five,  three  and  a  half 
and  two,  literally  "pitched  into  it." 
Their  little  neighbor,  Hoyt,  had  a  heap 
like  it  just  over  the  fence,  and  they 
all  reveled  in  sand.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  play  in  it  whenever  they 
chose  until  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, when  they  were  bathed,  dressed 
and  expected  to  keep  respectably  clean 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

On  Sunday,  too,  sand  was  a  for- 
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bidden  amusement — partly  that  they 
might  find  it  fresher  and  more  enter- 
taining on  Monday.  My  children  are 
the  active,  restless  sort,  who  tire  of 
regular  playthings  so  quickly  that  I 
think  of  every  toy  that  it  is  the  last 
I'll  ever  buy,  and  therefore  expected 
the  sand-pile  would  soon  lose  its 
charm ;  but  in  that  1  was  mistaken. 
From  early  spring  until  the  weather 
was  so  cold  they  went  out  with  mit- 
tens and  rubber  boots,  three-fourths  of 
almost  every  day  was  spent  in  the 
sand.  A  request  to  visit  Hoyt  was, 
"May  we  go  over  and  play  in  Hoyt's 
sand?"  and  when  their  little  friends 
made  their  morning  calls  the  sand-pile 
was  still  the  center  of  attraction. 

At  first  they  found  satisfaction  irt 
raking,  hoeing  and  digging  with  no 
definite  object,  and  little  Brownie  was 
perfectly  happy  while  sifting  sand  into 
her  lap  with  both  fat  hands  and  slowly 
emptying  it  in  the  same  way.  Then 
they  dug  wells  and  filled  them  with 
water.  They  piled  up  hills  and  moun- 
tains, then  they  hollowed  them  out  for 
caves  and  tunnels.  They  made  has- 
socks and  beds  which  they  covered 
with  moss,  and  built  up  walls  and 
towers.  The  digging  and  building 
lasted  until  Papa  complained  that  he 
never  could  find  a  trowel,  fire-shovel 
or  small  hoe,  and  said  those  children 
must  let  things  alone. 

At  this  point  they  were  seized  with 
a  cooking  mania.  They  gathered 
leaves  for  seasoning  and  little  pebbles 
for  raisins  and  spices ;  from  scraps  of 
paper  they  read  off  such  wonderful 
recipes  as  "i  cup  of  egg,  2  pounds  of 
milk,  I  pail  of  pink  sugar,  and  lots  of 
raisins,"  and  all  pounded,  ground, 
grated  and  stirred  in  the  most  ener- 


getic manner,  and  concocted  the  great- 
est variety  of  dishes.  I  don't  know 
how  long  this  delightful  occupation 
might  have  lasted  if  Bridget  had  not 
declared  there  was  not  a  large  spoon 
or  a  tin  dish  left  in  the  kitchen  and 
"need  those  children  have  every- 
thing?" 

Then  Gipsy  suddenly  remembered 
a  summer  sport  at  the  seashore,  and 
more  pebbles  were  gathered,  a  shore 
line  made,  and  then  came  bathing  and 
wading  in  imaginary  water,  hunting 
shells  and  digging  for  clams.  All  went 
well  until  the  happy  thought  struck 
them  of  bringing  water  enough  to  add 
a  little  reality  to  the  scene.  Now, 
water  for  dough,  and  water  for  wells, 
and  some  mud,  Mama  could  get  along 
with ;  but  when  it  came  to  emptying 
the  cistern  and  converting  the  whole 
sand-pile  into  mud,  to  cover  three  little 
girls  from  head  to  foot,  she  had  re- 
luctantly to  tell  those  children,  "Now, 
no  more  water  until  I  say  so."  They 
always  cheerfully  accepted  the  in- 
evitable and  were  never  disheartened, 
for  they  had  only  to  wait  a  minute  to 
see  Gipsy's  black  eyes  sparkle  and  hear 
her  say,  "Well,  then,  let's  do  some- 
thing else." 

Sometimes  the  idea  was  to  have  a 
grocery  store,  and  all  the  little  hands 
were  busy  making  paper  money,  tying 
up  parcels,  packing  boxes  and  filling 
bags  with  sand ;  then  while  one  kept 
store  another  had  to  be  horse  and 
draw  the  express  wagon,  while  the 
third  drove  and  delivered  goods. 
Very  often  it  was  gardening,  when  all 
sorts  of  wild  flowers  and  grasses  were 
transplanted  to  the  sand  beds  and  bor- 
ders, and  leafy  branches  were  set  out 
for  shrubbery.  Then  all  this  would  be 
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cleaned  away,  and  behold !  in  place  of 
the  garden  was  a  graveyard.  Once 
they  undertook  baptizing  with  sand, 
but  this  unorthodox  proceeding  was 
too  injurious  to  hair  and  eyes  to  be 
allowed.  After  a  rain  the  sand  was 
in  such  lovely  condition  they  could 
shape  it  into  spheres,  cubes  and  cylin- 
ders, or  flatten  it  down  and  draw 
queer  figures  in  it  with  sharp  sticks. 
In  hot  weather  enjoyment  reached  its 
climax,  for  then  they  could  play  bare- 
footed in  the  sand. 

By  the  time  the  end  of  their  re- 
sources was  reached  Papa  had  for- 
gotten his  annoyance,  Bridget  was 
again  good-natured,  Mamma  would 
let  them  have  "'just  a  tiny  bit  of 
water,"  and  they  could  begin  all  over 
again  and  repeat  the  entire  pro- 
gramme. 

"Wee  Baby,"  too,  would  sit  in  her 
low  carriage  by  the  sand-pile  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  enjoy  the  fun.  as 
well  as  the  older  ones.  Thus  all  four 
would  be  "out  of  the  way,"  and  yet 
where  the  busy  Mamma  could  see  and 
hear  them,  and  know  that  her  little 
ones  were  safe  and  happy.  The  dolls 
were  occasionally  required  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  mud  pie  banquet ;  but  gen- 
erally they  had  the  deserted  nursery 
to  themselves,  and  enjoyed  a  summer 
of  rest  and  peace  unknown  in  their 
hitherto  agitated  lives. 
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To  be  sure,  sand,  like  everything 
else,  has  its  inconveniences.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  shoes  and 
stockings  full  of  sand  would  some- 
times be  emptied  on  the  nursery  and 
bedroom  floors,  and  both  the  children 
and  their  clothes  required  a  great  deal 
of  washing — more  than  would  have 
been  necessary  had  I  been  able  to  ob- 
tain sand  of  a  nice  quality.  But  the 
inconveniences  were  trifling  compared 
with  the  benefits.  Relief  from  the  con- 
stant "What  can  I  do  now,  Mamma?" 
would  in  itself  pay  for  all  the  trouble ; 
but  best  of  all,  through  the  terrible 
heat  of  last  summer  and  fall  (except 
when  away  on  a  visit),  my  children 
were  perfectly  well — had  not  a  touch 
of  stomach  or  bowel  trouble — and  I 
attribute  much  of  their  good  health  to 
constant  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and 
contact  with  good  old  Mother  Earth ; 
however,  if  the  sand-pile  did  not  make 
them  healthy  it  most  certainly  made 
them  contented  and  happy.  They  re- 
membered it  with  pleasure  all  through 
the  winter,  and  early  hunted  up  rakes 
and  spades  preparatory  to  their  spring 
operations.  The  expense,  including 
iron  and  tin  ware,  is  small,  and  even 
a  city  yard  is  large  enough  for  a  good 
sized  heap ;  therefore  I  advise  every 
mother  who  cannot  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  the  seashore  to  become  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  delights  of  a 
sand-pile. 
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Tuberculous  Joint  Diseases  in  Childhood. 


Disease  of  the  joints  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  frequent  surgical  com- 
plaints of  childhood,  but  it  is  attended 
with  great  suffering,  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  deformity  and  dis- 
ability, and  yields  a  lingering  mor- 
tality of  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent. 

With  such  a  dismal  preface  it  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  although  dis- 
ease of  the  joints  is  most  rebellious 
and  disastrous  when  neglected,  or  im- 
properly treated,  it  yields  readily  and 
speedily  to  prompt  and  thorough  treat- 
ment. 

The  joints  are  liable  to  several  af- 
fections, acute  and  chronic  in  their  na- 
ture, but  infancy  and  early  childhood 
are  particularly  the  periods  for  the 
latter ;  so  that  chronic  joint  disease, 
and  especially  the  tuberculous  variety, 
which  will  constitute  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  has  been  characterized  the  sur- 
gical disease  of  infancy  and  childhood. 
It  has  been  thought  that  boys  are 
somewhat  more  liable  to  joint  disease 
than  are  girls,  but  taking  all  the  facts 
into  consideration,  the  writer  believes 
that  the  statement  can  be  justified  that 
girls  are  as  liable  as  boys. 

Though  of  the  nature  of  a  digres- 
sion, the  writer  has  been  impressed 
with  the  frequency  of  slight  pain  or 
stiffness  in  one  knee  among  young 
girls,  occasionally  persisting  until 
adult  life — not  a  serious  complaint, 
such  as  we  are  considering,  but  severe 
enough  to  be  inconvenient  and  dis- 
tressing. Attention  is  called  to  it  here 
because  the  writer  believes  it  to  be 
the  result  of  improper  clothing  of  the 


lower  extremities.  The  knees  are  ex- 
posed at  night  or  incompletely  clothed 
during  the  day,  and  this  sudden  local- 
ized chill  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  slight 
pain,  stiffness  and  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing in  the  joint. 

Anatomy  of  the  Parts. 
The  structure  of  ends  of  the  long 
bones,  such  as  those  of  the  arm  or  leg, 
in  infancy  and  childhood  differs  from 
that  of  the  adult  bones,  the  difference 
being  more  marked  the  younger  the 
child.  These  long  bones  are  formed  in 
three  or  more  pieces,  one  for  the  shaft 
or  body  of  the  bone  proper,  and  one 
or  more  for  each  end.  These  end 
pieces  are  attached  to  the  body  or 
shaft  by  cartilage,  and  in  fact 
very  early  in  life  these  end 
pieces  are  entirely  composed  of 
cartilage,  growing  in  all  directions 
from  the  center,  and  gradually 
becoming  bony  from  the  center  out- 
ward. In  infancy  and  childhood 
growth  is  going  rapidly  on  in  the  end 
pieces,  in  the  surface  attached  to  the 
body,  and  in  the  end  of  the  shaft  at- 
tached to  this  end  piece.  The  growth 
is  exceedingly  active,  the  newly  formed 
tissue  has  but  feeble  resisting  power, 
and  the  individual  parts  are  indepen- 
dently supplied  with  blood ;  all  these 
render  the  bones  in  childhood  more 
liable  to  become  diseased.  The  older 
the  child,  the  more  does  the  character 
and  course  of  the  inflammations  in 
the  joints  resemble  that  in  adults.  In 
other  words,  chronic  disease  of  the 
joints  is  more  common  in  youth,  acute 
disease  in  adult  life. 
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Nature  of  Tuberculous  Disease. 

The  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
tuberculous  joint  disease  necessitates 
some  knowledge  of  tuberculous 
process  elsewhere,  and  the  importance 
and  significance  of  the  now  well- 
known  germ  of  this  disease — the  ba- 
cillus tuberculosis.  According  to  recent 
and  well  accepted  authorities  scrofu- 
lous and  tuberculous  tendencies  are 
considered  as  practically  identical.  It 
is  now  believed  that  certain  individuals 
possess  by  inheritance  or  acquisition 
a  defect  of  constitution,  a  certain  vul- 
nerability or  proclivity  to  become  in- 
fected with  the  germ  of  tuberculosis. 
The  difference  briefly  is :  Scrofula  is 
a  peculiarity  of  constitutional  ten- 
dency ;  tuberculosis  is  a  definite  disease 
implanted  upon  and  favored  by  this 
tendency  or  peculiarity. 

This  may  descend  from  parent  to 
child,  or  possibly  be  acquired 
from  unhygienic  conditions,  impure 
air,  improper  food,  unhealthy  sur- 
roundings, or  be  induced  by  any  de- 
bilitating disease.  The  eruptive  fevers 
of  childhood — scarlet  fever,  measles, 
chicken-pox,  etc. — frequently  impair 
the  health  and  implant  upon  a  pre- 
viously healthy  child  a  physical  con- 
dition susceptible  and  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  infectious  germ. 
In  like  manner  rickets  in  its  protean 
forms,  severe  or  difficult  dentition,  pro- 
longed cholera  infantum,  protracted 
whooping  cough,  scrofulous  skin,  eye 
or  gland  diseases,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  direct  causes  of  this  acquired  ten- 
dency. The  resistance  thus  diminished 
— the  soil  being  as  it  were  prepared — 
infection  easily  and  speedily  ensues. 
The  germ  gains  access  to  the  blood  by 
the  air  inhaled,  the  food  and  drink  ab- 


sorbed, or  through  a  wound.  Once 
having  entered  the  system  the  develop- 
ment and  multiplication  of  the  germ, 
or  its  elimination  and  destruction,  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  resistive  force 
of  the  tissues.  There  is,  then,  in  scrof- 
ulous persons  a  constitutional  predis- 
position to  localized  tuberculosis,  or  a 
tuberculosis  of  irritated  parts.  When 
the  germ  is  actually  present  in  the  dis- 
eased part,  the  scrofulous  tendency 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  tuberculous 
condition.  Some  local  disturbance, 
which  otherwise  would  be  without  in- 
fluence— a  cold,  a  blow  or  fall,  or  twist 
of  a  joint — arrests  the  germ,  permits 
its  rapid  multiplication,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  a  diseased  process  is  es- 
tablished, and  progresses,  unless 
checked  by  proper  treatment,  to  crip- 
pling deformity,  destruction  of  the 
joint  or  even  death. 

It  is  difficult  in  an  article  of  this 
character  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  tuberculous  process  as  it  occurs  in 
the  ends  of  the  bones  and  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  a  joint — the  two  locali- 
ties most  frequently  affected  in 
youth ;  and  yet  without  some  such  ex- 
planation the  subject  becomes  unintel- 
ligible. As  before  stated,  in  a  predis- 
posed person  an  injury  causes  a  loss  of 
vitality  in  the  tissues,  slows  the  blood 
current  at  this  point,  induces  passive 
congestion,  as  we  say,  and  favors  the 
deposit  of  the  germs. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  it- 
self :  can  a  perfectly  healthy  child  de- 
velop a  tuberculous  joint  disease?  In 
the  manner  before  described  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  frequently  oc- 
curs. It  might  also  be  asked :  Does 
the  chronic  joint  disease  ever  develop 
the  scrofulous  tendency?  While  tuber- 
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culous  joint  disease  frequently  de- 
velops the  disease  in  other  localities  of 
the  same  individual  in  whom  the  ten- 
dency already  exists,  it  cannot  be 
proven  that  chronic  joint  disease  ever 
has  developed  a  general  tendency  or 
predisposition  to  scrofula. 

Symptoms. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  joints  can 
best  be  described  by  considering  the  af- 
fection as  it  appears  in  one  of  the 
larger  joints,  particularly  the  knee 
joint.  The  symptoms,  moreover,  can 
best  be  understood  by  dividing  the 
course  of  the  disease  into  three 
stages  :  first,  stage  of  invasion  ;  second, 
of  progress ;  third,  of  destruction  or 
recovery  of  the  joint. 

First  Stage. — The  onset  is  usually 
very  slow  and  insidious,  being  marked 
by  a  slight  limp ;  intermittent  pain  at- 
tributed to  cold,  rheumatism  or 
growth ;  swelling,  change  in  color, 
stiffness,  tenderness  and  heat  in  the 
joint ;  and  wasting  of  the  limb.  At 
first  the  limp  may  be  only  an  awkward- 
ness of  gait,  an  occasional  halt,  an  odd 
position  in  repose  to  relieve  the  af- 
fected part,  but  eventually  it  becomes 
marked  and  noticeable.  The  pain,  at 
first  intermittent,  induced  by  a  sudden 
twist  or  fatigue,  passes  away  after  a 
night's  rest,  perhaps  not  to  reappear 
for  several  days,  but  finally  becomes 
almost  constant,  increasing  on  motion, 
more  severe  at  times  than  others,  and 
at  times  excruciating.  The  swelling  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic — rounded, 
uniform,  altering  and  destroying  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  parts,  and 
accompanied  by  a  slightly  bent  po- 
sition of  the  joint.  The  color  of  the 
skin  over  the  knee  may  become  red 


and  hot,  or  it  may,  and  frequently 
does,  become  somewhat  blanched,  the 
blue  veins  standing  out  prominently 
upon  the  white  background,  and  to  the 
hand  it  may  even  feel  colder  than  the 
surrounding  skin. 

The  stiffness  in  the  joint  even  at 
this  early  period  is  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic. The  joint  allows  of  con- 
siderable free  motion,  but  on  attempt- 
ing to  straighten  it  or  flex  it  completely 
resistance  is  observed,  and  the  muscles 
beneath  the  knee  stand  out  in  great 
cords.  This  is  a  reflex  spasm,  as  we 
express  it,  and  while  it  prevents  sud- 
den twists  and  protects  the  joint  from 
too  great  motion,  it  is  usually  thought 
to  be  very  destructive  to  the  joint  itself 
by  the  force  with  which  it  holds  the 
joint  surfaces  in  contact.  These  two 
symptoms,  the  reflex  spasm  and  the 
wasting  of  the  limb,  are  among  the 
most  positive  signs  of  this  disease  in 
the  early  stage.  Tenderness  upon 
pressure  in  spots  is  complained  of,  par- 
ticularly when  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee  is  pressed  about  one  inch  from 
the  edge  of  the  knee-cap. 

Second  Stage. — The  second  stage  is 
characterized  by  starting  pains,  which 
occur  usually  at  night,  and  consist  of  a 
sudden  twitch,  a  sharp  scream  of  pain 
and  a  sudden  waking,  the  child  crying 
for  some  time  before  it  will  again  at- 
tempt to  sleep.  These  may  occur  sev- 
eral times  during  the  night,  and  are 
much  dreaded  by  the  little  ones,  as 
they  are  most  liable  to  occur  just  as 
unconsciousness  comes  on.  The  joint 
itself  is  becoming  larger,  more  bent  at 
the  knee,  and  if  moved  gently  from 
side  to  side  may  be  found  to  be  more 
movable  than  the  normal  joint  upon 
the  other  side,  this  motion  being  ac- 
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companied  by  a  rough  grating,  as  if 
two  uneven  surfaces  were  being  rubbed 
together. 

The  bones  themselves  may  even  ap- 
pear displaced  upon  one  another,  as  if 
they  were  out  of  joint,  the  knee  being 
much  bent,  and  firmly  held  in  this  po- 
sition. 

The  general  health  now  suffers  con- 
siderably from  the  pain,  restlessness 
and  Iocs  of  sleep;  the  appetite  is  ca- 
pricious, the  sleep  perturbed,  fever  is 
present,  complexion  is  dull,  the  ex- 
pression'anxious  and  the  disposition 
irritable. 

Third  Stage. — If  the  tendency  is  to 
recovery  there  is  a  gradual  but  steady 
amelioration  'of  all  the  symptoms.  The 
swelling  remains  stationary  or  sub- 
sides, the  pain  diminishes  Or  ceases, 
the  tenderness  abates  ;  the  sleep  is  more 
natural,  the  appetite  less  capricious, 
the  fever  lower,  the  complexion  clearer 
and  brighter,  and  everything  denotes 
a  decided  change  for  the  better. 

If,  however,  the  process  is  not 
stayed,  the  swelling  increases,  opens 
and  discharges  a  thin,  curdled  matter ; 
the  skin  peels  off  in  large  flakes ;  the 
ends  of  the  bones  lose  their  forms,  and 
the  joint  its  shape  entirely,  and  is  mov- 
able in  every  direction ;  the  fever 
shows  wider  ranges  of  fluactuation  be- 
tween morning  and  evening;  the  con- 
stitution is  completely  undermined  by 
profuse  sweating  at  night,  and  possibly 
diarrhoea ;  the  exhaustion  increases, 
until  the  child  finally  succumbs  from 
the  development  of  the  disease  in  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  or  to  destruc- 
tive changes  induced  in  the  internal  or- 
gans— the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys — 
by  the  exhausting  discharges. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the 


mortality  from  tuberculous  joint  dis- 
ease amounts,  as  before  stated,  to  from 
10  to  12  per  cent.,  such  children  have 
a  tenacity  of  life  that  is  astounding, 
and  finally  die  of  some  intercurrent  but 
similar  disease  induced  by  the  pro- 
tracted exhaustion.  As  another  writer 
remarks,  "I  have  seen  children  whose 
life  for  an  indefinite  period  seemed  to 
hang  on  a  thread,  and  yet  that  thread 
seemed  as  tough  as  an  ocean  cable." 
Conclusion. 

This  description  would  indeed  be 
distressing  and  uncalled-for  were  it 
not  for  the  lesson  it  teaches.  If  these 
diseases  are  early  recognized  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished to  stay  their  destructive  pro- 
gress by  proper  medical  and  surgical 
interference,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose 
that  this  paper  is  prepared. 

It  is  during  the  early  stage  that  the 
disease  should  be  recognized  if  a  sure 
and  complete  cure  is  to  be  effected,  and 
this  is  surely  the  prize  to  be  attained. 
To  this  end  every  persistent  limp, 
every  joint  injury,  every  night  cry, 
should  be  investigated,  and  if  the  early 
symptoms  are  present  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  securing  the  services  of  a 
competent  surgeon  familiar  with  the 
treatment  of  these  serious  affections. 
If  the  child  has  inherited,  or  is  be- 
lieved to  have  inherited,  a  scrofulous 
or  tuberculous  tendency,  no  effort 
should  be  counted  too  great  to  secure, 
by  improved  hygiene,  surroundings, 
food  and  habits,  such  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  that  individual  that  in- 
fection with  tuberculosis  will  become 
impossible.  During  and  subsequent  to 
the  convalescence  from  exhausting  dis- 
eases of  childhood,  or  from  prolonged 
debilitating  cause  of  whatever  source. 
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every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase 
the  resistant  strength  and  ward  off  in- 
fection. 

To  the  same  end  persons  of  a  tuber- 
culous tendency  contemplating  mar- 
riage should  forego  it  altogether,  or 

The  Educational 
garten 

Frederich  Froebel,  to  whom  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  theories 
and  principles  of  the  kindergarten 
system,  says:  "Story-telling  is  a  real 
strengthening  spirit-bath" ;  and 
again :  "We  tell  too  few  stories  to 
children,  and  those  we  tell  are 
stories  whose  heroes  are  automata 
and  stuffed  dolls." 

In  the  kindergarten  the  stories 
form  an  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tive influence,  as  in  this  way  much 
information  in  regard  to  other  peo- 
ple, other  times  and  places,  can  be 
introduced  in  a  simple  and  attractive 
manner.  Through  stories  the  child 
makes  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
outside  world.  He  grasps  each 
story,  and  through  it  he  uncon- 
sciously learns  to  understand  and 
measure  himself. 

If  a  person  were  to  visit  a  kinder- 
garten some  beautiful  spring  morn- 
ing, he  would  very  likely  find  the 
children  listening  with  great  interest 
to  a  story  of  a  flower  or  tree,  or  of 
a  little  bird  building  its  nest.  In 
this  way  a  child  will  make  a  begin- 
ning of  the  study  of  botany  or  nat- 
ural history.  It  may  be  a  very  small 
beginning,  yet  "Nature  and  life 
speak  very  early  to  man,"  and  by 


else  so  strengthen  the  constitution  by 
improved  hygiene,  etc.,  that  their  off- 
spring may  not  inherit  tuberculous 
tendencies,  and  forever  be  exposed  to 
infection  and  the  development  of  these 
disabling  and  fatal  joint  diseases. 

Value  of  Kinder- 
Stories 

having  his  attention  called  to  a  few 
things  the  child  learns  early  to  en- 
joy and  love  the  beautiful  world  God 
has  given  us. 

If  a  visit  were  made  to  a  kinder- 
garten at  a  different  period  of  the 
year,  one  might  find  the  child's 
patriotism  and  love  of  country  being 
aroused  and  a  lesson  in  history  giv- 
en, through  the  story  of  the  cherry- 
tree,  or  George  Washington  on  his 
white  horse,  or  any  others  of  the 
many  tales  relating  to  that  distin- 
guished individual.  So  each  season 
has  its  appropriate  stories,  and  these 
may  be  impressed  on  the  child's 
mind  through  colored  illustrations 
and  objects  which  Nature  may  fur- 
nish at  that  time. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  chil- 
dren are  more  interested  and  af- 
fected by  the  tales  and  woes  of 
birds,  animals  and  plants  than  by 
stories  relating  to  human  beings.  To 
illustrate  this :  A  lady  was  once  tell- 
ing a  little  six-year-old  girl  a  story 
of  a  little  boy  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
country.  He  saw  in  the  corner  of 
the  orchard  what  was  to  him  a  very 
interesting  object,  but  which 
proved,  on  investigation,  to  be  a  bee- 
hive.   The  bees,  indignant  at  being 
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disturbed,  stung  the  boy  so  severely 
that  he  was  very  ill.  As  the  lady 
finished  the  story  she  saw  that  the 
little  girl  was  much  distressed,  so 
she  hastened  to  add:  "But  in  a  few 
days  the  little  boy  was  well  again." 

"Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  him!" 
replied  the  child,  who  had  recently 
been  told  a  story  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  bees.  "But  you  know  a  bee 
most  always  dies  soon  after  stinging 
any  one,  and  it  seems  too  bad  for  so 
many  bees  to  die  just  on  account  of 
one  little  boy." 

Rare  indeed,  it  would  be  to  find  a 
child  who  has  not  employed  some 
older  person  to  "tell  about  when  he 
was  a  little  child."  And  if  the  story 
proves  a  success,  demands  are  im- 
mediately made  to  "tell  it  again. 
Not  another  story,  but  the  same  one, 
please." 

Through  a  desire  to  hear  the  past 
experience  of  his  father  or  his 
mother,  or  some  near  friend,  the 
child  first  shows  an  interest  in  his- 
tory ;  and  as  his  acquaintance  and 
knowledge  broadens,  he  wishes  to 
know  the  history  of  his  own  nation 
and  finally  of  all  nations.  A  wisely 
chosen  and  well-told  story  develops 
in  the  child  a  love  of  reading  and 
taste  for  good  literature,  and  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  art  of  speech. 

Stories  showing  the  continuity 
and  unity  of  events  are  of  great 
value.  For  instance,  a  story  is  told 
of  a  grain  of  corn,  which  is  planted. 
The  rain  and  sun  help  it  to  grow 
into  tall  stalks  of  corn ;  the  farmer 
then  cuts  down  the  corn,  the  miller 
grinds  it  into  flour  and  lastly  the 
baker  makes  the  flour  into  bread. 
Stories  of  this  sort  teach  the  child 


the  inter-dependence  of  mankind, 
and  how  no  one  can  exist  without 
assistance  from  others.  Again, 
stories  are  told  of  workmen,  the 
busy  blacksmith,  the  cheerful  car- 
penter, the  merry  cobbler,  and  as  the 
children  imitate  these  vocations  in 
their  games,  they  come  into  an  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy  with  the 
working  world  around  them.  The 
object  of  kindergarten  stories  is  not 
only  to  train  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion, judgment,  memory  and  imagi- 
nation, but  also  to  teach  the  child 
how  to  deal  with  his  fellow  beings. 
Froebel  says :  "The  good  story-teller 
effects  much ;  he  has  an  ennobling 
effect  upon  children,  so  much  the 
more  ennobling  that  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  intend  it." 

There  is  much  said  for  and 
against  fairy  tales.  The  real  mean- 
ing of  "faerie"  is  "spiritual,"  and  if 
this  idea  is  strictly  carried  out  and 
no  foolish  sentimentality  enters  into 
them,  they  are  of  great  benefit  in 
awakening  the  imagination  and 
poetic  fancy.  And  as  the  good 
fairies  who  do  the  good  deeds  are 
invariably  rewarded,  and  the  bad 
ones  receive  their  deserved  punish- 
ment, a  moral  is  attached. 

A  mistake  which  is  often  made  in 
story-telling  is  that  the  stories  are 
beyond  a  child's  comprehension. 
We  must  appeal  to  a  child  through 
his  own  acquaintance  with  facts.  A 
kindergartner  recently  related  the 
following  experience.  It  was 
Thanksgiving  time  and  she  had  been 
telling  a  story  of  the  landing  of  the 
pilgrims.  The  children  sat  with  rapt 
attention  while  she  portrayed  the 
sufferings  of  the  pilgrims  from  hun- 
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ger  and  cold,  but  when  she  told  of 
their  trials  because  no  ships  came 
to  establish  communication  with 
those  at  home,  their  attention 
promptly  wandered.  This  was  be- 
yond them.  Hunger  and  cold  they 
had  experienced  and  could  appre- 
ciate, but  the  other  trials  were  a 
sealed  book  to  them. 

Froebel  gives  this  advice  to  story- 

The  Mothers 

The  Needle  in  the  Nursery. 

As  a  descendant  of  Eve,  every  little 
girl  possesses  some  natural  taste  and 
talent  for  sewing;  yet  many  a  time  a 
wrong  start  works  permanent  damage 
to  her  interest  in  a  most  useful  and 
engaging  occupation. 

If  the  bit  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
colt  inflames  his  jaws,  if  his  check- 
rein  is  too  tight,  if  saddle  and  harness 
mean  to  him  galling  and  pain,  his 
master  need  not  expect  that  the  ani- 
mal will  answer  his  call  at  the  pasture 
bars  and  run  to  be  equipped  for  ser- 
vice. So  the  little  daughter  who  is  not 
to  '"hate  sewing'*  should  be  provided 
with  a  comfortable  outfit. 

The  little  girl's  first  needle  is  com- 
monly a  pin,  the  primitive  form.  A 
little  implement  of  wood  having  in 
place  of  an  eye  a  knob  to  hold  the 
thread  which  is  tied  around  it  is  still 
employed  in  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Lieutenant  Peary  and  his 
brave  wife  have  told  us  what  were  the 
raptures  of  a  tribe  of  Greenlanders  at 
their  first  sight  of  the  needles  of  civil- 
ization— one  man  promptly  offering 
his  wife  and  children  in  exchange  for 
half  a  dozen. 


tellers :  "Turn  back  observantly  into 
your  own  youth  and  awaken,  warm 
and  vivify  the  eternal  youth  of  your 
mind";  and  as  the  result  of  follow- 
ing this  advice  he  writes:  "See  what 
joyous  faces,  what  shining  eyes  and 
what  glad  jubilee  welcome  the 
story-teller,  and  what  a  blooming 
circle  of  glad  children  presses 
around  him."' 

Parliament. 

By  and  by  our  little  one  will  dis- 
cover a  fraud  and  will  demand  the 
improved  article  that  she  can  pull 
through  the  cloth.  Her  next  term  of 
practice  will  probably  be  with  a  small 
darning  needle,  or  carpet  needle  with 
blunted  point,  and  on  such  materials 
as  mosquito  netting  and  the  coarsest 
of  lace.  Under  proper  guidance  some 
valuable  lessons  in  running  and  in 
adapting  colors  will  be  learned  with 
dehght.  A  wee  friend  of  mine  has 
suddenly  seen  the  weak  point  in  her 
needle  through  its  refusal  to  enter  the 
emery  ball,  "like  mamma's." 

By  all  means  have  the  incipient 
needle  woman  provided  with  a  basket, 
or  light  box,  for  holding  the  few 
simple  articles  needed  in  her  play- 
work.  She  should  be  early  taught  to 
fold  her  goods  for  putting  away,  to 
keep  her  threads  closely  wound,  and 
to  let  no  speck  of  dust  appear  on 
either  box  or  contents.  It  should  be 
her  habit  to  come  to  her  task  with 
spotlessly  clean  hands. 

Some  fine  day  sees  the  slender 
thimble-finger  adorned  with  its  sym- 
bol of  serviceableness.  On  this  little 
instrument  great  things  depend.  Its 
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material  may  be  brass ;  its  shape  and 
fit,  however,  must  be  pure  golden.  To 
insure  this  it  should  be  specially  se- 
lected, and,  as  young  fingers  are  given 
to  growing,  attention  to  the  article 
from  time  to  time  will  be  necessary. 
Neglect  in  this  and  kindred  matters  is 
a  sufficient  cause  for  tears,  discourage- 
ment and  aversion,  which  are  apt  to 
be  misinterpreted  and  to  meet  with  no 
sympathy. 

Distracting  imitations  of  garments 
will  doubtless  mark  this  period,  if  not 
an  earlier.  Had  the  doll  no  other  mis- 
sion than  to  help  forward  little  sewers 
for  the  love  of  making  clothes  which 
are  her  own  in  miniature,  it  would  still 
be  a  boon  to  womankind.  Happy  child- 
hood knows  no  happier,  and  certainly 
no  more  useful,  hours  than  those 
passed  beside  a  careful  mother,  learn- 
ing the  use  of  the  needle,  with  illus- 
trations in  aprons  and  frocks  of  doll 
size,  and  the  quilts  and  curtains  of  a 
doll  house.  It  is  better  to  discontinue 
the  lesson  at  once  when  signs  of  weari- 
ness appear.  The  exchange  among 
themselves  of  beginners'  bits  of  handi- 
work as  birthday  and  holiday  gifts  is 
to  be  encouraged,  both  as  an  incentive 
to  effort  and  its  reward. 

It  is  a  truth  worthy  of  acceptance 
that  the  pleasure  and  progress  of  the 
sewing  pupil  are  substantially  one  and 
inseparable.  Her  stock  of  equipments 
should  be  abreast  of  her  acquirements, 
or  even  in  advance  of  these.  A  well- 
appointed  work  basket  takes  the  place 
of  the  slight  affair  that  sufficed  for 
the  day  of  small  things.  Starting  with 
pin  and  needle  cushions,  it  is  lined 
with  pockets  and  compartments  for 
scissors,  thimble,  thread  and  other 
things,   so  arranged   in  every  par- 


ticular as  to  invite  neatness,  order  and 
economy.  It  is  likewise  made  pretty 
with  ribbon  and  lace,  however  inex- 
pensive in  quality,  for  daintiness  com- 
mends to  careful  treatment,  while  cul- 
tivating fine  taste  in  a  child. 

For  the  good  condition  and  reason- 
able preservation  of  these  articles  a 
girl  is  to  be  held  responsible.  It  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  her  exclusive 
property.  She  should  know  that  her 
work-basket  is  subject  to  official  in- 
spection at  any  time,  and  she  has  a 
right  to  feel  secure  against  raids  from 
those  who  may  happen  to  want  scis- 
sors and  silks,  or  who  may  be  afflicted 
with  an  idle  curiosity. 

A  final  word  calls  attention  to  the 
young  sewer's  chair.  One  adapted  to 
the  need  will  be  rather  low,  to  permit 
the  feet  to  rest  easily,  yet  so  high  as 
not  to  cramp  the  figure  and  induce 
stooping  and  round  shoulders.  An  un- 
healthy position  will  make  any  employ- 
ment unhealthy.  R.  T. 


Pastimes  in  Traveling  With  Children. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  travel 
many  miles  by  land  and  by  water  with 
my  little  ones,  and  generally  with  the 
entire  care  of  them.  This  has  led  me 
to  study  how  to  make  the  time  pass  as 
quickly  and  pleasantly  as  possible  to 
all  concerned.  : 

To  begin  with,  I  carry  a  supply  of 
gingham  aprons.  As  soon  as  the  train 
moves  off,  the  collars  and  ties  are  re- 
moved and  these  aprons  buttoned  on. 
No  need  now  to  caution  against  soil- 
ing or  spoiling  the  pretty  traveling 
dresses,  and  the  children  can  play 
without  thinking  of  their  clothes.  The 
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first  hours  fly  rapidly,  the  novelty 
being  sufficient  to  distract  the  children. 
After  that  the  time  begins  to  drag,  and 
busy  brains  and  fingers  need  occupa- 
tion. Toys  are  cumbersome  to  travel 
with,  and  so  I  endeavor  to  dispense 
with  them  as  much  as  possible.  A 
number  of  pencils,  tissue  paper,  and 
some  old  bright  colored  nursery  books 
or  picture  cards,  make  an  outfit  which 
furnishes  entertainment  for  hours. 
The  porter  brings  a  table,  and  the  chil- 
dren sit  around  it  and  trace  pictures, 
from  the  books,  on  the  tissue  paper. 

Then  we  have  a  game  of  our  own 
invention  which  never  loses  its  charm, 
especially  for  the  wee  laddie  of  our 
party.  Looking  out  of  the  car  window, 
we  pretend  we  are  on  the  lookout  for 
a  farm  to  buy,  a  house  to  put  on  it, 
and  cattle  to  stock  it  with.  These  are 
selected  from  the  objects  we  see,  and 
being  very  particular,  of  course  we 
traverse  many  a  mile  ere  our  tastes  are 
suited,  and  many  an  hour  is  thus 
whiled  away.  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
this  game  may  be  spun  out  to  any 
length  by  discussions  and  consultations 
as  to  the  purchases. 

Sometimes  I  take  the  contents  of 
my  valise  and  roll  up  a  great  doll, 
nearly  life  size,  using  for  it  a  child's 
cap,  coat,  etc.,  and  really  I  have  never 
seen  my  little  girls  enjoy  their  wax 
or  bisque  dolls  in  their  own  nursery 
half  so  much  as  they  did  these  impro- 
vised ones. 

T  usually  carry  one  new  toy,  which 
I  keep  in  reserve  for  the  last  stage  of 
the  journey.  Upon  one  occasion  I 
bought  a  miniature  set  of  pewter 
dishes,  costing  ten  cents.  The  little 
dishes  were  very  satisfactory ;  even 
the  good-natured  conductor  wanted  to 


come  to  our  tea  party  and  provide 
some  lumps  of  sugar.  Then  invitations 
had  to  be  written  and  elaborate  prep- 
arations made  for  this  tea  party,  all 
consuming  time. 

Once  I  took  a  set  of  common  domi- 
noes, which  served  the  double  purpose 
of  blocks  and  game.  And  on  another 
occasion  we  had  a  solitaire  board  with 
common  marbles.  Both  these  games 
were  new  to  the  children.  I  have 
found  it  wise  to  carry  a  lunch  basket 
when  traveling  with  the  children.  In 
this  way  I  can  regulate  their  diet,  and 
we  make  quite  a  play  out  of  it.  One 
of  the  little  girls  is  the  waitress  and 
sets  the  table.  And  by  the  way,  we 
never  sit  down  to  "tea" — oh,  no  ! — it 
is  a  "tea  party,"  or  a  "dinner  party." 

I  always  try  to  have  our  meals  at  a 
different  time  from  the  other  passen- 
gers, so  that  when  the  train  stops  at 
the  call  of  "Twenty  minutes  for  re- 
freshments !"  we  may  spend  that  time 
in  a  brisk  walk  upon  the  platform. 
How  this  rests  the  cramped  little 
limbs !  How  much  good  the  fresh  air 
does,  and  how  we  look  forward  to  this 
little  variety. 

Is  not  all  this  hard  work  for  mother  ? 
By  no  means.  I  have  occasionally 
time  to  read  my  magazine,  or  snatch 
a  nap,  or  chat  with  my  neighbor  op- 
posite as  she  sits  watching  us  in  her 
pretty  traveling  gown,  looking,  oh !  so 
weary  with  the  monotony  of  her  long 
ride,  and  apparently  envying  me  my 
merry  group  of  children.        P.  D. 


Fault-Finding. 

Overworked    and    fretful  mothers 
are  quite  apt  to  fall  into  this  practice. 
A  nervous  temperament  needs  con- 
stant watching,  and  when  a  mother 
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possessing  it  is  obliged  to  do  the 
housework  and  also  attend  to  the  little 
ones,  as  so  many  mothers  are  doing 
day  after  day,  she  will  almost  uncon- 
sciously acquire  the  habit  of  fault- 
finding; and  it  is  the  children  around 
the  house,  often  in  the  way  and  hin- 
dering her  in  her  work,  who  receive 
the  overflow  of  her  irritability.  Not 
that  she  intends  to  be  cross,  but  some- 
how, what  with  the  work  and  the 
worry,  it  is  so  easy  to  fret,  and  the 
children,  with  their  noise  and  their 
play,  are  sometimes  such  an  "aggrava- 
tion" that  unless  one  is  keeping  strict 
watch  of  herself  hasty  words  come 
easily  to  the  lips. 

Mothers  have  need  of  great  pa- 
tience, and  happy  is  she  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  naturally  even  temper- 
ament. It  makes  the  government  of 
little  children  much  easier,  and  is  much 
better  for  all  concerned. 

If  a  child  seems  to  need  a  slight 
reprimand,  it  is  oftentimes  better  to 
overlook  it  entirely  and  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it  than  to  be  constantly  fretting 
at  him.  Nagging  a  child  makes  him, 
after  a  while,  indifferent.  This,  I 
think,  is  often  the  reason  why  children 
generally  obey  the  father  more  readily 
than  the  mother.  The  mother  is  with 
them  almost  constantly,  and  naturally 
the  most  of  the  government  is  left  with 
her.  The  father,  being  away  from 
home  during  the  day  more  or  less, 
when  he  does  make  a  request  of  a 
child  more  heed  is  paid  to  it  than  to 
the  oft-repeated  "dont's"  and  "dos"  of 
the  mother. 

The  mothers  who  nag  their  children 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  particular  in 
enforcing  their  commands — for  their 
requests  usually  take  the  form  of  com- 


mands— and  this  leads  to  direct  dis- 
obedience sooner  or  later,  as  well  as  a 
loss  of  respect. 

In  a  mothers'  meeting  not  long  ago 
the  question  came  up  for  discussion 
whether  it  is  better  for  mothers  to 
overlook  slight  faults  than  to  notice 
them  every  time.  Among  others  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  was  an  un- 
married lady  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent. She  said :  "You  have  all  heard 
of  'old  maids'  children'  being  better 
governed  than  other  people's,  and  so, 
perhaps,  will  smile  at  my  offering  ad- 
vice upon  the  subject.  But  I  have 
known  of  a  number  of  instances 
among  my  married  friends  where  the 
habit  of  fault-finding  was  productive 
of  such  bad  results  that  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  about  them. 

"One,  in  particular,  was  a  lady  of 
exceeding  neatness  in  her  housekeep- 
ing, who  was  a  neighbor  of  mine,  and 
who  was  the  mother  of  two  boys. 
From  the  time  they  were  old  enough 
to  play  about  the  floor  their  mother's 
excessive  neatness  made  their  lives 
anything  but  pleasant  to  them.  Toys 
made  such  a  litter,  and  play  such  a 
noise,  that  it  was  only  when  the 
weather  was  warm  enough  to  allow  of 
their  being  out  of  doors  that  they 
took  any  comfort  in  their  childish 
sports,  and  even  then  the  fear  of  their 
mother's  displeasure  if  an  apron  be- 
came torn,  or  a  dress  muddy,  kept  the 
little  fellows  in  a  condition  of  mind 
not  to  be  envied. 

"As  they  grew  older  the  mother's 
vigilance  did  not  relax.  Her  chil- 
dren's comfort,  and  her  husband's  as 
well,  was  a  secondary  consideration  to 
neatness  and  order.  It  was  'Don't  do 
this,'  and  'Don't  do  that,'  from  morn- 
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ing  till  night.  Every  speck  of  dirt  was 
placed  before  their  notice,  and  they 
were  held  up  as  examples  of  every- 
thing that  is  reprehensible  in  child- 
hood, upon  every  occasion.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  those  boys  grew  up  to 
dislike  their  home?  And  if  they  did 
not  actually  dislike  their  mother  it  is 
better  than  she  really  deserved.  Said 
one  of  them  to  me :  'It  was  mother's 
constant  nagging  that  drove  me  away 
from  home.' 

"This  may  be  an  exceptional  case," 
said  the  lady  in  conclusion,  "but  it  has 
brought  me  to  see  it  in  such  a  light 
that  if  I  had  children  of  my  own  to 
bring  up  I  should  certainly  be,  if  any- 
thing, too  lenient  with  them  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  the  effect  of  con- 
stant fault-finding.  And  while  I  do 
not  believe  a  mother  should  be  a  slave 
to  her  children,  I  should  sweep  and 
pick  up  after  them  rather  than  nag 
them  for  making  a  litter." 

This  brought  out  discussion,  some 
of  it  adverse ;  but  I  noticed  that  the 
mothers  of  children  who  were  grown 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  were 
quite  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  if 
they  had  their  little  ones  back  again 
they  would  be  more  lenient  with  them, 
and  that  in  the  light  of  advancing 
years  they  could  see  where  they 
thought  their  children  were  now  too 
much  given  to  finding  fault  with  their 
own  little  ones.  Mothers,  think  of 
this !  J.  E. 


Walks  With  the  Children. 

Mothers  are,  generally  speaking, 
very  busy  individuals,  who  find  their 
time  monopolized  by  attention  to 
household  duties  and  the  care  of  their 
little  ones.    Some  of  us,  however,  can 


find  at  least  a  half  hour,  now  and  then, 
to  take  a  short  walk  with  one  or  more 
of  the  children. 

Curiosity  with  regard  to  his  sur- 
roundings is  inherent  in  every  child, 
to  which  he  gives  vent  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  questions,  sometimes  very 
trying  to  our  patience  and  often  won- 
derful in  their  originality.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  a  large  amount 
of  this  juvenile  trait,  quite  pleasurably 
as  well  as  profitably,  by  replying  in  the 
form  of  instructive  stories,  which  may 
be  very  entertaining  to  the  little  ones, 
and  form  valuable  object  lessons  in 
natural  science,  for  which  in  after 
years  they  will  be  very  grateful. 

One  of  our  elder  children,  more 
thoughtful  or  observant  than  another, 
asks,  "Mamma,  where  do  the  wood, 
stones  and  bricks  come  from?" 
Mamma  tells  him  of  the  many  kinds 
of  wood  obtained  from  trees,  both  here 
and  in  other  countries ;  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  bricks  are  made  from 
clay ;  of  the  formation  of  building 
stone,  where  obtained,  etc. ;  again,  she 
speaks  about  pebbles,  so  abundant  at 
the  seashore,  rounded  into  beautiful 
shapes  by  continuous  grinding  by  the 
sea — narrations  simple,  concise  and 
entertaining,  that  even  very  young 
children  may  understand.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  our  own  past  childhood 
comes  the  recollection  of  a  pleasing 
story  of  the  "Giant's  Plum  Pudding," 
which  forever  impressed  upon  our 
minds  the  conglomerate  "pudding 
stone." 

Perhaps  another  of  our  children  is  _ 
interested  in  the  animals  he  meets,  and 
for    the   first   time,    with  mamma's 
help,    discovers    characteristics  un- 
thought  of  in  his  favorites.  Birds, 
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fishes,  butterflies,  toads,  spiders,  flies, 
etc.,  claim  his  attention  with  new  in- 
terest. The  recital  of  any  anecdote  or 
an  interesting  description  in  connec- 
tion with  the  many  signs  of  animal 
life  proves  very  fascinating  to  him. 
Plants  and  flowers  are  prolific  sources 
of  information,  and  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive,  cultivating  a  love 
of  the  beautiful,  educating  the  eye 
with  regard  to  color  and  giving  our 
little  one  a  fair  start  in  the  study  of 
plant  life  so  closely  connected  with 
animal.  Stories  of  the  formation  of 
rain,  snow,  fog,  clouds,  etc.,  always 
please  children.  The  happy  look  of 
interest  and  wonder  depicted  on  the 
little  faces,  as  they  listen,  repays  us  for 
any  trouble  or  inconvenience  our  walks 
may  cause  us. 

With  no  little  surprise  we  note  won- 
derful mental  growth,  as  well  as  phy- 
sical benefit,  as  a  result  of  our  prome- 
nades. Our  children  become  more  ob- 
servant of  their  surroundings,  and  get 
much  instruction  from  Nature  in  her 
many  forms,  developing  a  taste  for  all 
that  is  good,  and  laying  the  early  foun- 
dation for  an  education  in  natural 
science.  K.  T. 


Birds  of  a  Feather. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  was  consulted 
by  an  anxious  mother  about  her  little 
girl  of  seven.  The  child  was  not  ill, 
but  she  did  not  thrive ;  her  appetite 
was  poor,  her  sleep  disturbed,  her 
whole  air  listless  and  indifferent.  The 
mother  said,  "I  buy  her  all  sorts  of 
toys,  and  she  just  looks  at  them  and 
then  puts  them  away."  She  was  an 
only  child  living  in  a  large  sunny 
house  in  one  of  the  highest  and  health- 


iest parts  of  the  city ;  her  food  and 
dress  were  all  that- could  be  desired; 
her  mother  took  her  for  a  walk  every 
day.  No  lessons  were  given,  as  the 
child  was  considered  too  delicate  to 
commence  her  education  until  she 
should  be  eight  years  old. 

I  asked  as  to  companions.  Several 
families  with  well-brought-up  children 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  but  this 
child  was  so  carefully  guarded  that 
she  was  not  permitted  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  them.  "She  might  catch 
some  contagious  disease,  or  learn 
something  naughty,  if  she  played  with 
other  children,"  said  the  mother. 
Granting  those  risks,  I  still  urged  that 
she  should  have  the  natural  right  of 
childhood,  companions  and  equals ;  and 
persuaded  the  mother  to  try  the  effect 
of  permitting  free  play  with  the  chil- 
dren of  her  own  friends.  Yesterday 
she  came  to  see'  me  and  said,  "Mary  is 
like  another  child.  She  plays  every 
day  with  some  nice  little  girls  who  live 
across  the  street ;  she  is  happy,  well 
and  noisy.  Next  year  she  shall  go  to 
school  and  to  dancing  school.  The 
child  was  pining  away  for  want  of 
playmates." 

I  have  written  this  experience  in 
hopes  that  it  may  reach  through  your 
pages  some  other  too-anxious  mothers, 
and  induce  them  to  realize  that  the 
great  need  of  "only"  children  is  the 
freedom  and  fun  that  can  be  found 
only  in  association  with  a  number  of 
little  people :  and  the  more  timid, 
shrinking  and  delicate  the  child,  the 
more  imperative  is  the  need.  The 
fondest  mother  cannot  do  for  her  dar- 
ling what  is  done  unconsciously  by 
his  playmates.  T.  B. 
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Experience  in  Traveling. 

"It  is  no  fun  traveling  with  a  baby," 
"babies  are  so  apt  to  get  sick,"  and 
many  similar  remarks  greeted  me  as 
I  told  of  our  intention  to  visit  my 
distant  home  with  our  one-year-old 
girl.  Since  her  arrival  she  had  been 
our  first  thought,  and  with  indigestion 
and  nervousness  as  constant  troubles 
my  heart  sank  at  such  a  prospect. 
After  reflection,  however,  I  could  see 
no  cause  for  such  dire  calamities,  and 
persisted  in  my  preparations.  For  the 
baby  these  consisted  of  black  under- 
clothing and  a  black  wash  silk  dress, 
with  a  light-weight  black  hood,  which 
we  put  on  when  the  car  was  cool,  or 
there  seemed  to  be  any  draft.  We  also 
took  a  basket,  large  enough  to  hold  a 
small  vessel,  necessary  diapers  (for 
she  was  not  wholly  trained),  a  can  of 
milk  and  bottles,  and  a  case  of  home 
remedies  for  simple  ailments. 

We  started  from  home  at  nine 
o'clock  one  clear  February  morning, 
with  the  thermometer  indicating  12 
degrees  above.  How  delighted  the 
little  girl  was !  She  laughed  with  glee 
to  see  the  strange  cars  and  so  many 
people.  She  had  taken  dairy  milk 
from  the  time  of  weaning,  so  now  we 
could  obtain  fresh  milk  at  any  point 
and  found  no  trouble  with  it.  A  bottle 
ready-corked  with  rubber  stopper  and 
laid  on  the  steam  pipes  was  soon  suf- 
ficiently warmed.  We  had  checked  her 
carriage  to  our  first  stopping  place, 
but  had  retained  the  cushions  and 
blankets,  so  when  her  nap-time 
came  a  comfortable  bed  was  readily 
prepared.  Unfortunately,  we  were  dis- 
appointed in  the  sleeper  we  expected 
to  obtain,  and  at  8:30  in  the  evening 
had  to  change  cars.    Baby  had  taken 


her  first  nap,  and  the  sudden  change, 
different  car,  new  people  and  much 
commotion,  frightened  her,  and  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  she  alternately 
cried  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  This 
was  our  first  real  trouble,  but  finally 
sleep  conquered.  Always  a  light 
sleeper,  she  wakened  often,  but  quick- 
ly dropped  off  again. 

The  next  morning  at  7 135,  we 
reached  Denver,  where  we  wished  to 
spend  the  day.  She  was  already  up, 
bright  and  happy.  How  gladly  she 
greeted  her  carriage !  Putting  her  in, 
we  were  ready  to  seek  breakfast. 
Afterward  Baby  and  I  went  to  a 
warm  room,  while  my  husband  attend- 
ed to  business.  She  had  a  coed  bath, 
a  good  rubbing,  and  then  enjoyed  a 
quiet  sleep  for  two  hours.  Wakening 
refreshed,  she  enjoyed  as  well  as  any 
of  us  the  next  four  hours  of  sight- 
seeing. Another  nap  refreshed  her, 
but  she  was  still  tired  enough  to  be  a 
little  fretful  during  the  evening.  Tak- 
ing the  train  at  8:30  p.  .m..  we  were 
wise  enough  to  go  aboard  as  early  as 
possible.  Undressing  Baby,  after  rub- 
bing her  well,  I  soon  gently  sang  her 
to  sleep  in  my  arms,  and  she  had  not 
slept  better  in  months  than  she  did 
that  night. 

She  had  now  been  traveling  long 
enough  to  become  tired  and  slightly 
cross ;  not  sufficient  to  disturb  passen- 
gers, but  she  required  more  attention. 
She  ate,  slept  and  played  as  usual,  and 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  after  another 
change  and  a  tedious  wait,  we  had 
reached  our  destination.  Xot  a  sign 
of  a  cold,  not  a  pain  during  the  time, 
and  not  only  had  we  made  the  journey 
of  a  thousand  miles  with  comfort,  but 
with  enjoyment.  P.  A. 
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Pillow  Fillings. 

These  are  the  days  when  the  fore- 
handed pillow-maker  fares  forth  with 
basket  and  bag  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
filling's  for  the  ensuing  year.  For 
downy  lightness  nothing  can  excel  the 
silk  from  the  milkweed  pods,  and  as 
these  burst  open  when  fully  ripe,  they 
should  be  gathered  before  Jack  Frost 
has  a  chance  to  harvest  them.  Paoked 
away  closely,  so  they  do  not  have 
room  to  expand  in  bursting,  the  re- 
moval of  the  silk  may  be  left  for  the 
winter's  leisure,  and  when  quite  dry 
the  brown  seeds  are  easily  brushed  off 
as  the  pod  is  opened. 


A  little  less  fluffy,  but  perhaps  as 
well  favored  because  of  their  greater 
abundance  and  rapidity  of  preparation, 
are  the  cat-tail  heads.  Gathered  when 
fully  ripe,  a  rub  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands  is  all  that  is  needed,  and 
many  persons  make  use  of  them,  not 
only  for  filling  sofa  pillows  but  for 
use  on  the  beds  as  well,  considering 
them  more  sanitary  than  feathers,  and 
they  certainly  afford  an  excellent  and 
inexpensive  substitute  if  feathers  are 
scarce. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  enjoyed  the 
aromatic  fragrance  of  a  hop  pillow 
will  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  of 
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cannot  be  obtained  from  dairies.  Yet  pure  milk  is  the  only  safe  milkforthe 
baby.  If  milk  has  once  been  contaminated  no  process  of  purification  can  make 
it  a  suitable  milk  for  infant  feeding. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk 

is  absolutely  pure  milk.  The  full-cream  cow's  milk  is  sterilized,  evaporated 
by  our  special  process,  placed  in  sterile  cans  and  again  sterilized.  The 
quality  is  uniform;  the  casein  is  more  easily  digested  than  in  raw,  pasteurized, 
or  boiled  milk.    It  can  be  modified  as  desired. 

Pet  Evaporated  Milk 

is  our  second  grade  and  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  It  is  a  trifle  lighter  and 
ess  constant  in  consistency  but  is  pure  milk.  It  answers  where  absolute 
accuracy  in  constituents  is  not  required. 

Il  •  S2U         Highland"and  "Pet"  Evaporated  Milk  offer  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 
-         food  for  infants,  and  may  :dso  be  u  ed  in  place  of  dairy  milk  for  all  household 
purposes.    Trial  quantity  on  request. 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Highland,  111. 
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gathering  enough  hops  for  at  least  one 
pillow ;  they  grow  wild  in  so  many  lo- 
calities. 

There  is  nothing  nicer  in  the  way  of 
pillow  fillings  than  the  dried  heads  of 
sweet  clover,  made  doubly  attractive 
when  encased  in  a  pale  green  linen 
cover  embroidered  or  outlined  with 
clover  leaves  and  blosoms.  Retaining 
their  fragrance  when  dried,  they  are  a 
very  pleasant  reminder  of  summer  on 
a  bleak  winter  day. 

The  much  prized  balsam  pillows  are 
not  so  easily  obtained  by  those  living 
outside  the  region  of  evergreens,  yet 
there  is  a  source  of  supply  almost  uni- 
versally overlooked,  and  that  is  in  the 
Christmas  trees.  Don't  let  the  next 
Christmas  tree  in  home,  schoolhouse 
or  church  be  thrown  out  when  it  has 
served  its  purpose,  but  "speak"  for  it 
early  and  provide  yourself  with  a  bal- 
sam pillow — and  with  it  the  envy-tof 
others  less  thoughtful. 


Cinnamon  Rolls. — Take  a  piece  of 
sponge  large  enough  for  a  loaf.  Roll 
it  out  thin,  spread  butter  over  it  and 
sprinkle  sugar  over  the  butter ;  then 
dust  thickly  with  cinnamon.  Roll  up, 
cut  off  pieces  about  two  inches  long, 
pinch  one  end  together  so  the  sugar 
cannot  run  out.  Put  them  in  a  pan 
with  that  end  down.  Set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


Reheating  Potatoes. 

Cold  boiled,  steamed  or  baked  pota- 
toes may  all  be  utilized  in  savory 
dishes.  In  reheating  potatoes  the  fol- 
lowing things  must  be  kept  in  mind : 
The  potatoes  must  be  well  seasoned  to 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  minion  aad 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"1  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  t*  the  author. 

"It  deala  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witfc 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  ahart 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  • 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  th« 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Tbs 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Pullishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Me.ss. 


make  them  savory,  they  must  be  heat- 
ed to  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible 
without  burning  them,  and  they  must 
be  served  very  hot.  The  cold  potatoes 
may  be  sliced  or  cut  into  small  pieces, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
browned  in  a  little  savory  drippings, 
or  seasoned  as  before  and  heated  in 
the  frying-pan  with  butter  or  drip- 
pings. A  little  minced  onion  or  chives, 
or  green  pepper,  or  a  tablespoonful  of 
fine  herbs  may  be  added. 

A  tablespoonful  of  butter  arid  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour  may  be  stirred 
over  the  fire  until  the  mixture  is 
smooth  and  frothy.  Add  to  this  a 
pint  of  well-seasoned  potatoes  and  stir 
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THE 

♦♦♦♦  A  X 

I  "GERTRUDE" 

BABY  SUIT 

"POR  the  information  of  new  readers  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
*  ,  "  Gertrude  "  Suit,  which  has  become  so  famous  throughout 
the  country,  is  a  reform  method  of  clothing  for  babies  during  their 
first  few  months  of  life,  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  ordinal.;; 
outside  dress  or  slip,  in  such  styles  as  taste  may  dictate.  It  resufos 
in  the  greatest  saving  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  mother 
in    -ing  for  the  baby,  there  being  but  one  pin  instead  of  fifteen. 

A  sheet  of  pattern  outlines,  with  full  descriptive 
pamphlet,  reprinted  from  BABYHOOD,  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


the  mixture  with  a  fork  for  three  min- 
utes, then  add  half  a  pint  of  milk  and 
cook  until  thoroughly  heated,  being 
careful  not  to  burn. 


To  Keep  Corn  Fresh. 

A  good  way  to  keep  corn  on  the  cob 
fresh  is  to  stand  the  ears  in  about 
three  inches  of  water  as  you  would 
asparagus.  By  this  method  the  corn 
can  be  nicely  preserved  for  two  days 
and  two  nights  after  pulling. 


custard  gently  with  a  spoon  and  a  lit- 
tle water  rises  the  custard  is  done.  Set 
away  carefully  to  cool.  A  little  nutmeg 
grated  over  these  custards  just  as  they 
come  from  the  oven  gives  them  a  fine 
flavor.  Serve  in  the  cups  in  which 
they  were  baked. 


Cup  Custards. 

Six  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
one  quart  of  new  milk.  Beat  the  eggs 
with  the  sugar  and  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.  Mix  carefully  with  the 
milk,  fill  the  custard  cups  and  set  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  in  a  slow  oven.  The 
experienced  dessert-maker  has  learned 
that  anything  which  has  eggs  and  milk 
in  it  must  be  cooked  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  slowly.  When  you  break  the 


Muffins. 

One  large  cupful  of  sponge,  one 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one 
pint  of  sweet  milk  and  a  little  salt. 
Beat  well,  adding  flour  to  make  the 
batter  quite  thick.  Let  rise  and  bake 
in  well-buttered  rings. 


Fish  Salad. 

Ingredients:  Cold  cooked  fish, 
salad  of  lettuce  and  tomato,  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
salad  oil,  one  tablespoonful  of  vine- 
gar, pepper  and  salt  and  sugar. 
Take  some  cold  cooked  fish,  skin  it 
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and  remove  the  bones  and  cut  in 
neat  slices.  Arrange  a  nice  salad 
on  a  dish,  with  slices  of  fish  on  the 
top.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in 
a  basin  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and 
gradually  add  the  vinegar;  stir  one 
way  only  as  the  oil  is  slowly  added. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  sugar. 
Coat  each  piece  of  fish  with  this 
sauce  just  before  sending  it  to  table, 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of 
tomato  and  hard-boiled  egg  and  any 
pretty  suitably  flavored  garnish. 
For  an  e%iborate  salad  remove  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  pound  with  anchovy 
essence  and  replace ;  then  cut  into 
slices. 


Calf's  Heart. 

Calf's  heart  is  very  delicate  when 
properly  prepared.  Wash  the  heart, 
but  do  not  let  it  soak  or  stand  in 
the  water.  Fill  it  with  a  stuffing 
made  of  minced  meat  or  bread, 
either  o*ie  of  them  seasoned  with 
onion,  sage,  thyme.  salt  and 
pepper,  and  an  egg  to  bind  it.  Bake 
it  for  two  hours,  basting  it  frequent- 
ly with  water  from  the  pan.  When 
the  heart  is  cooked,  remove  it  and 
add  to  the  pan  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  which  should  be  stirred  until 
brown.  Strain  this  and  pour  over 
the  heart. 


Preserved  Strawberries. 

Select  large,  fine  berries,  hull,  weigh 
and  take  their  weight  in  sugar.  Put 
into  the  preserving  kettle  in  layers, 
fruit  and  sugar  alternating  until  about 
four  inches  in  depth.  Place  over  the 
fire  and  heat  gradually  to  the  boiling 
point,  skim  carefully  and  cook  just  ten 


mu^  BURABLS, 
EOOM&MICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUY 
BEST  BUBMB  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian 


No.  85  Nipples 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  guB 
rabbet  and  will  last  a  long  tics 
If  you  have  never  tried  then.. 
JW  will  send  you  one  as  sampii 
without  charge 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  jm 
with  the  M  Tykiah  "  we  will  toad 
•ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  SO  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  nuuMifactvM  t 
fall  line  of  Druggists'  Ruboe.:  Goods, 
Panu>h  I  e  t  **  Worth  Reading.  '  FINES. 

FYEB  *  RUBBER  CO.     Andaver*  Mam 


minutes.  Have  ready  large  platters, 
pour  the  cooked  fruit  on  them  about 
three  inches  in  depth,  and  set  them 
outdoors  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass 
or  in  a  sunny  -window  for  three  or  four 
days.  If  the  weather  is  propitious, 
with  good  strong  sunlight,  the  berries 
will  plump  up  and  grow  firm  and  the 
syrup  thicken  to  a  jelly,  like  the  bar 
le  due.  Put  into  small  tumblers  or 
jars  and  se?\ 


To  Beat  Eggs  to  a  Froth  Quickly 

And  easily,  make  them  almost  ice- 
cold  by  placing  in  quite  cold  water 
for  a  few  minutes  before  breaking 
them. 


Enameled  ware  that  has  been  burn- 
ed or  discolored  may  be  cleaned  with 
coarse  salt  and  vinegar.    When  cook- 
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ing  with  the  expensive  white  and  blue 
saucepans,  do  not  use  the  full  heat  of 
the  gas.  The  porcelain  lining  is  apt 
to  crack.  Many  housekeepers  do  not 
think  it  pays  to  buy  expensive  cook- 
ing utensils  for  use  on  a  gas  stove. 


It  is  often  the  case  in  a  country 
house  that  the  sitting  room  is  also  the 
hallway.  A  mirror,  broad  and  low, 
having  a  wide  frame  of  willow  in  the 
same  pretty  green,  with  brass  hooks, 
makes  an  inconspicuous  but  harmoni- 
ous hatrack.  An  artistically  severe 
mantelpiece  of  green  wood,  made  to 
set  up  over  a  stone,  or  brick  fireplace, 
without  which  the  hall  is  never  com- 
plete, may  be  bought. 


When  games  run  low  at  the  sum- 
mer boarding  house  try  a  smelling 
game.  Have  a  screen  and  a  table  and 
chair  behind  it.  On  the  table  have 
about  twenty  "smelly"  articles  bor- 
rowed from  the  household — a  sandal- 
wood fan,  cake  of  violet  soap,  a 
Russia  leather  bound  book,  bunches 
of  different  flowers  such  as  nastur- 
tiums and  roses,  red  raspberries  and 
bottles  of  camphor,  witch  hazel  and 
the  like.  Have  each  article  numbered 
and  give  to  each  person  a  tally  with 
corresponding  numbers.  Blindfold 
each  in  turn,  lead  him  or  her  to  the 
chair  behind  the  screen  and  hold  the 
articles,  one  after  the  other,  to  the 
guesser's  nose  without  allowing  him  to 
touch  them.  As  correct  guesses  are 
given  write  them  on  the  tally  after 
their  numbers  and  give  a  prize  to  the 
one  who  has  the  largest  list. 


An  easy  way  to  remove  the  trouble- 
some feathers  from  wild  ducks  is  to 


Pure  Milk 

For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ -free,  aa  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY     ICE  CC. 

IJJJ  Nth  Street,  N.  W.,       Washington.  D  C. 


dip  the  birds  into  boiling  water  and 
then  wrap  them  in  a  thick  cloth.  They 
quickly  steam  loose  and  give  no  more 
trouble. 


To  tell  linen  from  cotton  material, 
or  to  detect  whether  there  is  any  cot- 
ton mixed  with  what  you  pay  for  as 
linen,  ravel  one  thread  each  way  of 
the  goods — warp  and  woof — and  set 
a  match  to  them.  The  cotton  will 
burn  quickly,  while  the  linen  will 
smoulder  for  a  longer  time.  It  is  the 
same  way  in  silk  and  cotton  mixtures 
and  in  woolen  goods  that  have  the 
trail  of  the  serpent  in  the  way  of  a 
cotton  thread  running  through  them. 
Cotton  will  always  burn  at  once,  while 
wool,  silk  and  linen  will  take  longer. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  have  been  testing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Soap  in  connection  with  X- 
Ray  treatment  of  extremely  severe 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  had  won- 
derful results.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  these  preparations  during 
the  interval  between  exposures  to  the 
X-Ray  treatment. 

Walter  A.  Rulon,  G.M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  recommend  Resinol  Soap  for  gen- 
eral family  use.  I  find  it  very  good 
for  the  care  of  the  face  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair. 

F.  A.  Wenger,  M.D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself 
a  friend  of  Resinol  Ointment  and 
Soap.  I  have  used  them  with  splendid 
results  in  Herpes,  Eczema,  Psorriasus 
and  Pruritus.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
commend and  prescribe  them. 

Dr.  Jose  R.  Pimental. 

Acambaro,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I 
used  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  a  severe  case 
of  Eczema  of  the  face,  the  trouble 
being  totally  cured  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 
these  preparations. 

Dr.  Angel  E.  Rivera. 

Naguabo,  Porto  Rico. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
favor  of  sending  me  free  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  I  have 
had  perfect  success  in  treating  the 
various  forms  of  Eczema  and  Ery- 
thema with  these  preparations.  Since 
our  great  disaster  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  use  these  handy  sam- 
ples. Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  as  a 
dressing  for  slight  wounds,  minor 
surgical  purposes  and  for  piles.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  your  ointment 
to  be  all  it  is  represented  to  be — a  great 
curative.  I  have  known  instant  relief 
result  from  its  applications  for  piles. 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  asso- 
ciates as  a  useful  article,  and  one  that 
is  handy  to  have  in  many  emergencies. 

E.  Street, 
Nurse,  "The  Sanatorium." 

Matlands,  Australia. 


I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  find  the  ointment 
ihe  best  preparation  I  have  ever  used 
for  skin  diseases,  and  the  soap  also 
possesses  great  merit. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Thresher. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  have  been  using  Resinol  Soap  and 
Salve  for  the  past  ten  years  in  my 
home  and  practice,  and  am  never  with- 
out them.  They  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. Have  never  found  any  other 
soap  or  ointment  to  equal  them. 

John  W.  Turley,  M.D. 

Desloge,  Mo. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
used  your  Resinol  Ointment  in  several 
cases  of  Eczema,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  every 
one  of  them. 

P.  del  Valle,  M.D. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 
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A  good  test  to  prove  materials  are 
all  wool  is  to  dip  a  piece  into  muriatic 
or  nitric  acid.  The  powerful  chemical 
turns  the  wool  to  a  reddish  color, 
while  the  cotton  threads  simply  disap- 
pear, leaving  spaces  where  they  once 
were. 


A  Letter  on  Board  a  Steamer. 

A  mysterious  roll  was  handed  a 
girl  off  for  a  trip  abroad  after  she 
had  boarded  the  steamship.  Upon 
opening  it  she  found  a  picture  letter  of 
very  generous  length.  Very  few  words 
were  used,  the  sense  oeing  conveyed 
by  pictures  cut  from  advertisements, 
papers,  magazines,  any  place  at  all, 
and  pasted  on.  "Dear  friend"  was 
represented  by  two  pictures,  one  of  a 
deer  and  the  other  of  a  Quaker.  Other 
words  were  similarly  illustrated.  Such 
a  letter,  a  veritable  rebus  familiar  in 
childhood,  whiles  away  several  hours 
that  might  otherwise  be  dull.  It  takes 
time  and  patience. 


Orange  Baskets. 
Orange  baskets — the  baskets  being 
made  of  orange  shells — may  be  filled 
with  orange  ice  or  vanilla  ice  cream, 
and  each  topped  off  with  a  slice  of 
crystallized  orange  peel.  Orange  and 
grape  fruit  shells  can  also  be  filled 
with  lemon  jelly  in  which  grapes  and 
cherries  or  other  fruit  may  be  mould- 
ed. The  shells  when  used  for  ices  or 
cream  should  be  thoroughly  chilled. 


Where  the  laundry  is  considered, 
children's  bibs  or  napkins  made  from 
Turkish  towelling  have  been  found 
very  practical.  They  can  be  easily 
washed,  and  do  not  require  ironing. 


For  a  hot  day  luncheon  or  dinner 
dessert  mash  ripe  red  currants,  sweet- 
en them  well,  and  let  stand  for  some 


SO  GAKT  j 

Mother?,  we  train  tn  mail  you  our  B(th  Catalog.  55  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.   Catalog  tells  why 
vour  selections  should  be  a  -MARQUA'  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua'  Special,  and  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  a.e  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.   Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqaa  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  cS™?"omo_ 

THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
y  age.    Only   three  buttons.    Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.    Neat,   serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.      Write     for  Illustrated 
folder,  If  Interested. 

MRS.   NELLIE  M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


&7UNTY  THINGS  for  B  TIB  IBS 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sncques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill 'd  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps)  for  two  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  Bummer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn)    Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town, 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mas* 


"KREEPLETTS  99 

How  can  baby  "Kreep"  with  the  old-fash- 
lon-d  shoe  without  wearing  out  the  toe  alone? 

"Kreepletts,"  with  our  upturned  toe,  will 
outwear  three  to  four  pairs  of  the  old  kind. 
De   Luxe    "Kreepletts" — Blue   and  Pink 

Calf   $1.25 

Kreepletts — Black  and  Golden  Brown....  1.00 
Delivered.  If  interested  send  for  Booklet. 
NUTMEG  STATE  SHOE  CO.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


time.  Then  strain  off  the  juice  and 
put  into  the  refrigerator  until  well 
chilled.  Cut  bananas  in  slices,  arrange 
in  a  dish,  and  throw  over  them  the 
currant  juice.  Fresh  sponge  cake  may 
be  served  with  this  dessert. 


Cucumbers  and  green  peppers 
minced  fine,  squeezed  dry  and  sea- 
soned with  mayonnaise  make  a  tasty 
picnic  sandwich.  The  chopped  vege- 
tables should  be  wrung  dry  from  their 
juices  in  a  cheese  cloth.  Otherwise  the 
bread  will  become  soaked. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patlent  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,  31.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


I  What  is  Catarrh  ?  * 

Changes  Due  to  Catarrh.  ! '. 

Swelling  of  Tissues.  !! 
Irritating  Crusts.  ! ! 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca.-'.'. 

•  1 


I  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  \ ; 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs."  J  \ 

Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant^ 
|  Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J| 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    \  I 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean* 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


T 

Treatment  of  Catarrh 

Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing;. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
"When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
sil, and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
Conditions. 


♦  »»♦»■!"»»     »»»■>»»»  'I-  ■!■ » *  »  » *  *  »  »     » >i. » .|.  <■  »t<       4-  »»»■»»■!■»♦♦♦  * 


"  How  Can  I  Core  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  ail  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  6  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


How   common   it   is  to   hear  every  rugged,  healthy,  hand- 
some baby  called  a  Mellin's  Food  baby. 

Mellin's    Food   has   brought   up   so   many   thousands  of  babies 
like  these,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  gets  the  credit  for  all. 


like  th 


It  would  be  wise  for  yon  to  try  Mellin's  Food  for  your  baby  and  if  you  will 
simply  say   the   word   we  will  send  you  a  Sample  Bottle  FREE   of  charge. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Slid 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  00. 

15  LAiGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


J 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


nor  rubber  neces- 
sary If  yon  dh  the 

IMPERIAL 

Pinless 

DIAPF.R 

Perfectly  p-otecta 
baby  froiu  coldi 
and  keeps  M« 
clotblng  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (T 
f  •  1  d)  at  Be*4*4 
places,  bnt  U  oat 
balky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  boles 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protect* 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  SaveB  laua- 
dry.  Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
by  mall. 

3  for  #1.00 


Qlreage  or  waist  measure. 
you  can  get  your  money  bacK.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue, 


SCR  ANTON,  PA. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  murser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  ^Sk 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  to  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.       312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  preparing  dropped  or  poached 
eggs,  the  skimmer  should  be  well  but- 
tered. This  will  prevent  the  egg  from 
sticking  when  taken  from  the  water. 


In  some  of  the  country-houses  bur- 


nished brass  fittings  for  the  bathroom 
have  taken  the  place  of  nickel.  Even 
the  pipes  are  of  the  same  metal.  Some 
housekeepers  think  that  brass  is  more 
trouble  to  keep  clean  than  nickel.  It 
really  seems  to  tarnish  quicker. 
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Flatulent  and  Spasmodic  Colic. 


The  term  colic  signifies  literally  an 
affection  of  the  colon  or  large  bowel, 
but  it  has  been  made  to  include  nearly 
every  variety  of  acute  pain  of  the  ab- 
domen. Many  other  terms  have  also 
been  employed  to  designate  this  con- 
dition, as  enteralgia,  gastralgia,  etc. ; 
but  the  good  old  Saxon  word,  belly- 
ache, expresses  the  exact  condition, 
and  moreover  is  intelligible  to  every 
one.  The  more  euphemistic  expression, 
stomach-ache,  is  a  misnomer,  as  the 
pain  is  not  in  the  stomach,  but  in  the 
bowels,  in  most  instances.  Colic  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  ailments  of  in- 
fancy and  early  childhood.  It  is  not 
a  dangerous  disease,  but  it  is  produc- 
tive of  great  suffering;  no  other  dis- 
order of  infancy  will  cause  a  baby  to 
utter  the  sharp  and  piercing  screams 
that  an  acute  attack  of  colic  will,  and 
no  other  affection  of  equal  severity  is 
so  amenable  to  treatment. 

Varieties. 

Writers  on  medicine  have  recog- 
nized many  varieties  of  colic,  such  as 
"bilious  colic,"  "flatulent  colic,"  "spas- 


modic colic,"  etc.,  depending  upon  the 
cause.  Speaking  broadly,  however, 
there  are  but  two  varieties  of  colic  in 
children — flatulent  colic  and  spas- 
modic colic.  The  other  varieties  need 
not  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
variety  of  colic  if  possible,  as  the  treat- 
ment thereby  becomes  much  simplified. 
This  will  be  referred  to  again  under 
"Treatment." 

Causes. 

The  causes  of  colic  are  many  and 
varied.  In  very  young  babies  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  assign  a  satis- 
factory cause.  Some  children  seem  to 
be  born  with  a  predisposition  to  this 
trouble,  the  so-called  crying  babies 
that  we  all  see  now  and  then.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  pain  arises  from 
the  generation  of  gas  within  the  intes- 
tines, the  so-called  flatulent  colic.  This 
is  sometimes  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position of  food  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  at  other  times  we  meet  with 
it  in  fat  and  healthy  children  in  whom 
there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
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digestive  trouble.  Just  where  the  gas 
comes  from  in  these  cases  it  is  not  easy 
to  say;  but  the  swollen  and  bloated 
abdomen,  together  with  the  discharge 
from  time  to  time  of  flatus  from  the 
mouth  and  anus,  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  what  is  causing  the  mischief. 
Among  other  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned constipation,  overfeeding — it  is 
in  this  class  of  cases  that  we  find  vom- 
iting and  diarrhoea — and  exposure  to 
cold,  especially  where  the  feet  become 
cold  or  wet. 

Spasm  is  also  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  exciting  causes.  That  the  pain  in 
many  instances  is  due  to  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bowels  is  clearly  shown  by  its  pe- 
culiar character,  and  still  more  posi- 
tively by  the  remedial  measures  which 
are  found  to  relieve  it.  Nursing  too 
rapidly  where  the  flow  of  milk  is 
very  copious  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
a  cause,  probably  by  overloading  the 
stomach.  Like  nearly  all  the  other  ail- 
ments of  infancy,  colic  has  been 
thought  to  be  caused  in  some  cases  by 
difficult  dentition.  This  view,  however, 
is  untenable  and  is  only  mentioned  to 
be  refuted.  There  is  a  tradition  among 
nurses  that  boys  are  more  subject  to 
colic  than  girls,  but  this  is  an  open 
question  that  would  require  a  record 
of  many  hundred  cases  to  decide.  This 
one's  or  that  one's  experience  does 
not  count  for  much,  for  the  number  of 
cases  is  too  few.  Sex  has  probably 
little  if  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Symptoms. 

In  this  disease,  as  in  all  others  oc- 
curring in  infancy,  we  are  compelled 
to  rely  almost  wholly  upon  objective 
symptoms.   A   baby   cannot    tell  us 


where  the  pain  is,  nor  the  nature,  nor 
the  character  of  its  suffering.  We  can, 
however,  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
obtained  from  adults  and  larger  chil- 
dren suffering  from  the  same  affection, 
and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
who  are  old  enough  to  speak  is  the 
same  as  to  the  character  and  intensity 
of  the  suffering.  Colic  always  comes 
on  suddenly ;  a  child,  apparently  per- 
fectly well  and  happy,  will  suddenly 
utter  a  number  of  piercing  screams  in 
rapid  succession,  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  cry- 
ing. The  severe  pain  continues  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  either  ceases 
completely  or  abates,  to  return  again 
with  the  same  severity  after  a  brief 
interval.  Attacks  vary  greatly  as  to 
severity  and  duration.  Where  appro- 
priate treatment  is  not  instituted,  they 
may  last  for  hours,  causing  much  un- 
necessary suffering.  In  those  old 
enough  to  tell  us,  the  pain  is  usually 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  umbilicus 
(navel),  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
small  children  feel  the  pain  in  the 
same  location.  The  character  of  the 
pain  is  griping  or  twisting,  causing 
the  child  to  writhe  and  roll  in  the  in- 
tensity of  its  suffering.  It  is  further- 
more prostrating  from  its  severity.  It 
induces  a  species  of  shock,  and  the 
nervous  system  is  profoundly  affected. 
While  the  pain  lasts  the  face  wears 
an  anxious,  frightened  expression,  the 
skin  is  cold  or  covered  with  a  clammy 
perspiration  and  the  pulse  is  depressed. 
There  is  no  fever.  It  has  been  said 
there  is  absence  of  tenderness ;  this  is 
usually  the  case,  but  sometimes  there 
is  soreness  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  the  abdomen.    In  flatulent  colic 
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the  abdomen  is  tympanitic  and  greatly 
distended — bloated,  as  the  old  nurses 
say — and  the  flatus  is  discharged  from 
time  to  time  by  the  mouth  or  anus, 
with  great  relief  to  the  little  patient. 
Generally  there  is  constipation,  but  in 
that  form  caused  by  overfeeding  there 
is,  as  we  have  said  above,  often  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea.  In  spasmodic  colic 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  sometimes 
contracted  and  present  an  irregular  or 
knotted  surface.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  paroxysms,  the  child, 
once  they  have  ceased,  seems  perfect- 
ly well,  and  rapidly  returns  to  its  nor- 
mal condition.  It  eats,  sleeps  and  plays 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and 
seems  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  "colicky  babies  always  do 
well." 

Treatment. 

The  treatment  of  colic  may  be 
divided  into  that  proper  during  the 
paroxysms,  in  order  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pain,  and  that  during  the 
intervals  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

The  remedies  that  have  been  made 
use  of  for  the  relief  of  colic  are  legion. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  the  first  pat- 
ent medicine  ever  offered  for  sale  was 
a  sure  cure  for  colic.  In  our  day  and 
generation  the  list  is  a  formidable  one. 
Godfrey's  cordial  was  once  the  pop- 
ular nostrum,  now  it  is  some  soothing 
syrup.  All  these  various  baby  "cor- 
dials," "soothing  syrups,"  etc.,  are 
dangerous  and  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Every  one  of  them  contains 
opium  in  some  form.  It  is  the  essential 
ingredient  in  all.  Now  the  objec- 
tion we  make  is  not  altogether  that 
they    contain    opium,    but    that  the 


amount  of  opium  is  not  known ;  and 
further  that  opium,  while  perfectly 
proper  and  safe  in  certain  cases  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  is  altogether  im- 
proper and  is  attended  sometimes'with 
serious  consequences  when  given  as  a 
routine  practice  for  every  form  of  dis- 
quiet or  fretfulness  that  a  baby  may 
chance  to  have. 

As  stated  above,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
variety  of  colic,  in  order  that  the  treat- 
ment may  be  adapted  to  the  particular 
form.  In  very  young  babies,  where  an 
attack  is  obviously  due  to  overloading 
the  stomach  with  milk  or  food  of  any 
kind,  there  is  apt  to  be  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.  This  is  nature's  effort  at  re- 
moving the  cause.  In  these  cases  the 
vomiting  should  be  encouraged  for  a 
time  and  no  hasty  efforts  made  to 
check  it.  Often  a  prompt  unloading  of 
the  stomach,  with  a  free  passage  of  the 
bowels,  will  give  immediate  and  per- 
manent relief.  If  pain  persist .  after- 
ward, the  measures  to  be  detailed 
hereafter  may  be  employed.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  of  flatulent  colic,  where  the 
abdomen  is  "bloated"  and  the  dis- 
charge of  gas  from  time  to  time  points 
to  "wind"  as  the  cause,  relief  may 
often  be  obtained  by  applying  warm 
fomentations  to  the  belly,  such  as  flan- 
nel wrung  out  of  hot  water,  to  which 
a  little  whisky  has  been  added,  a  mild 
mustard  plaster  or  dry  heat  by  means 
of  a  small  "water  bag"  applied  local- 
ly, and  the  administration  internally  of 
fennel  or  anise  tea,  with  a  few  grains 
of  bromide  of  potash,  repeated  every 
hour  till  the  pain  ceases.  A  few  drops 
of  brandy  or  whisky  in  sweetened 
water,  given  as  warm  as  the  child  can 
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take  it,  will  frequently  allay  the  pain 
and  cause  the  little  patient  to  fall 
asleep.  These  various  measures  may 
be  employed  in  any  case  with  perfect 
safety  and  with  no  fear  of  evil  conse- 
quences. 

In  cases  of  spasmodic  colic  where 
the  paroxysms  recur  at  short  and  reg- 
ular intervals  and  in  all  severe  cases 
where  the  measures  described  above 
have  failed  to  give  relief,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  administer  an  opiate.  We 
feel  now  that  we  are  treading  on  dan- 
gerous ground,  for  "opiate"  to  many 
people  is  synonymous  with  poison, 
and  is,  therefore,  to  be  shunned  as  a 
thing  of  evil.  Much  has  been  written 
in  a  popular  way  warning  mothers  and 
those  having  children  under  their  care 
to  beware  of  all  nostrums  advertised 
to  make  teething  easy  or  cure  colic 
and  all  the  other  minor  ills  of  infancy 
because  these  same  nostrums  contain 
opium  in  some  form,  and  because 
opium  is  a  narcotic  poison  and  there- 
fore totally  unfit  for  babies  to  take. 
With  the  first  half  of  this  warning  we 
are  in  perfect  accord,  but  the  idea  that 
opium  in  appropriate  cases  and  proper 
amount  is  to  be  tabooed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children  we  believe  is  a  mis- 
take. Granting,  as  we  readily  do,  that 
it  is  a  remedy  that  should  always  be 
used  with  caution  by  the  laity,  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  its  dangers  are 
greatly  magnified  by  many  well-mean- 
ing persons.  When  we  remember  to 
what  an  extent  the  various  cordials, 
soothing  syrups,  etc.,  are  made  use  of, 
and  with  what  carelessness  and  ignor- 
ance they  are  administered  "in  season 
and  out  of  season,"  and  the  compara- 
tively few  accidents  that  result  from 


their  use  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, is  it  not  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  given  in  known  amount 
when  really  indicated,  by  persons  of 
judgment  and  intelligence,  opiates  may 
not  only  be  safe,  but  extremely  val- 
uable in  many  cases? 

The  only  form  of  opiate  advised  in 
this  article  is  the  well  known  prepara- 
tion, paregoric ;  this  is  the  weakest  of 
all  the  officinal  preparations  of  opium, 
and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  children.  Many  people  have  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  the  strength  of  pare- 
goric. This  standard  article  contains 
about  2  grains  of  opium  to  the  ounce. 
A  fluid  ounce  of  paregoric  contains 
960  drops,*  and  since  2  grains  of 
opium  is  only  a  full  dose  of  this  drug 
for  an  adult,  it  can  readily  be  calcu- 
lated how  much  opium  a  baby  will  get 
in  5  or  10  drops  of  paregoric.  Now, 
there  are  many  cases  of  colic  that  will 
not  yield  to  anything  short  of  an 
opiate,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  nothing 
less  than  cruelty  to  withhold  that 
which  never  fails  to  give  relief.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  seen  the  marvelous 
effect  of  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphine  on  an  adult  groaning  and 
writhing  in  the  agony  of  spasmodic 
colic  and  has  heard  his  protestations  of 
gratitude  at  being  delivered  from  tor- 
ment, can  never  after  doubt  the  power 
of  this  drug  over  pain.  Why  should 
we  deny  to  a  little  child  that  which  we 
have  found  so  great  a  boon  for  our- 
selves? A  severe  case  of  colic  should 
always  be  given  over  to  the  care  of  a 
physician,  for  many  times  what  ap- 
pears to  be  colic  proves  afterward  to 
be  something  more  serious ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  physician  is 
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not  to  be  had  or  that  hours  must  elapse 
before  he  can  reach  the  patient.  In 
these  cases  a  little  knowledge  is  not  a 
dangerous  thing  if  rightly  applied. 
We  believe  that  no  reader  of  Baby- 
hood would  be  capable  of  doing  injury 
to  her  charge  by  the  use  of  sufficient 
paregoric  to  relieve  an  attack  of  colic. 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Opiates. 
We  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  in 
this  matter,  and  therefore  will  venture 
to  repeat  in  part  what  we  have  just 
said.  In  all  severe  cases  of  colic,  where 
the  ordinary  remedies,  including  those 
mentioned  above,  fail  to  give  relief, 
and  where  no  physician  can  be  ob- 
tained, no  reader  of  Babyhood  need 
hesitate  to  administer  a  few  drops  of 
paregoric  to  a  suffering  child.  The 
dose  in  these  cases  depends  upon  the 
age.  At  the  age  of  one  or  two  months 
from  3  to  5  drops  may  be  given  in  a 
little  sweetened  water ;  at  the  age  of 
six  months,  8  to  io  drops,  and  this 
may  be  repeated  in  an  hour  if  neces- 
sary. Until  symptoms  of  drowsiness 
appear  the  anodyne  is  having  no  effect, 
and  if  the  pain  continue  the  dose  can 
be  safely  repeated  once  an  hour.  We 
have  never  known  a  child  suffering 
acute  pain  to  be  narcotized  with  pare- 
goric. This  is  a  very  different  matter, 
however,  from  deliberate  drugging  as 
practiced  by  some  stupid  nurses  and 
mothers,  where  the  medicine  is  given 
simply  to  "put  the  child  asleep"  and 
keep  it  quiet,  and  thereby  relieve  the 
mercenary  nurse  of  her  legitimate 
duty. 

In  cases  of  spasmodic  colic  the  treat- 
ment by  opiates  should  be  instituted  at 
once.  Even  if  the  bowels  have  been 
constipated  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 


the  removal  of  this  condition  is  a  sec- 
ondary object.  So  long  as  spasm  con- 
tinues there  is  resistance  to  the  action 
of  cathartics,  and  to  defer  measures 
for  the  relief  of  pain  until  the  bowels 
have  been  evacuated  is  to  prolong 
needlessly  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 
If  after  the  removal  of  the  pain  the 
bowels  do  not  act  in  a  reasonable  time 
an  injection  may  be  given  or  a  mild 
aperient. 

General  Considerations. 

Many  other  remedies  have  been 
recommended  for  colic  in  children. 
We  shall  mention  a  few  merely  to  con- 
demn them.  First,  "soot  tea"  is  an  old 
remedy  that  nurses  are  sometimes  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  testing.  It  is  a 
relic  of  the  dark  ages  and  should  never 
be  employed.  Turpentine  was  once 
much  in  vogue  as  a  remedy  for  this 
disease,  but  it  should  never  be  resorted 
to  except  on  the  prescription  of  a  com- 
petent physician.  As  stated  above, 
purgatives  and  injections  are  contra- 
indicated  during  the  acute  stage  and 
should  not  be  employed  until  the  pain 
has  been  allayed  by  other  means.  The 
warm  or  hot  bath  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  writers  as  a  valuable 
means  of  inducing  relaxation  of  spasm 
in  these  cases,  but  where  we  have  more 
effective  resources  at  hand  it  is  worse 
than  folly  to  resort  to  questionable 
measures. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  parox- 
ysms we  should  strive  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  In  all  cases  where  indiges- 
tion is  present  treatment  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  removal  of  this  condition. 
If  acidity  of  the  stomach  exist  alkalies 
are  indicated,  as  lime-water,  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  or  magnesia  in  small  doses. 
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Careful  regulation  of  the  diet  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  all  forms  of  gas- 
tric disorder  in  children.  Overfeeding, 
too  frequent  feeding  or  nursing,  and 
improper  food  where  artificial  substi- 
tutes are  employed,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  infantile  dyspepsia.  Where  consti- 
pation exists  this  should  be  relieved ; 
care  should  be  exercised,  however,  not 
to  resort  to  powerful  purgatives,  lest 
these  act  as  an  exciting  cause.  In  some 
cases  a  short  course  of  the  elixir  of 


calisaya  and  iron  or  of  small  doses  of 
quinine  seems  to  have  beneficial  effect. 
This  should  always  be  remembered 
when  other  measures  fail.  And  lastly, 
care  should  be  taken  to  dress  the  child 
warm  in  woolen  garments,  that  is,  the 
underclothes.  Do  not  allow  the  feet 
to  remain  wet  or  cold ;  when  found  in 
this  condition,  take  special  pains  to 
thoroughly  dry  them  before  the  fire  or 
by  gentle  friction  with  a  flannel  cloth 
before  putting  on  other  stockings. 


Some  Common  Speech  Defects  in  Children. 


It  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  speech  is  worthy  of  careful  culti- 
vation, or  that  they  who  are  afflicted 
with  defects  in  it  should  be  given  all 
the  aid  which  science  or  experience 
have  shown  can  be  given.  A  mother's 
heart  goes  out  to  her  afflicted  child, 
no  matter  what  the  affliction  may  be ; 
but  when  she  sees  the  tender  years  of 
her  little  offspring  made  barren  by 
the  inability  to  say  in  its  childish  bab- 
ble the  few  phrases  or  words  that  arise 
in  its  little  mind,  her  heartstrings  be- 
come taut  as  each  time  she  witnesses 
its  futile  endeavors.  Although  speech 
defects  in  children  have  been  exten- 
sively studied  and  scientifically  classi- 
fied, both  as  regards  their  origin  and 
their  objective  signs,  a  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  a  few  simple  ways  of  al- 
leviating some  of  the  more  common 
defects  has  not  yet  been  made.  It  is 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  a  few  of 
these  methods  to  the  notice  of  mothers 
that  this  and  other  articles  treating  on 
the  same  subject  are  prepared. 


The  two  most  common  defects  of 
speech  that  are  noticed  in  the  early 
years  of  childhood  are  stammering  and 
stuttering.  Probably  to  a  great  many 
minds  these  two  words  convey  a  sim- 
ilar idea,  or,  if  not  quite  the  same,  one 
cannot  explain  precisely  wherein  the 
difference  lies.  This  is  not  surprising, 
for  Webster  defines  a  stammerer  as 
one  who  stutters  or  hesitates  in  speak- 
ing, while  a  stutterer  is  described  as 
a  stammerer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  stammering  is  an  entirely 
different  affection  from  stuttering,  and 
oftentimes  more  serious. 

Stammering  may  be  defined  as  an 
imperfect  articulation  of  the  vowel  or 
consonant  sounds ;  it  may  be  the  result 
of  some  trouble  in  the  organs  of 
speech,  or  some  nervous  trouble ;  a 
very  common  cause  of  stammering, 
however,  is  neglect  in  early  teaching, 
faulty  methods,  and  especially  an  in- 
sane idea  of  some  mothers  or  parents 
that  it  is  particularly  '"fetching"  and 
"real  cute"  to  have  their  youngsters 
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speak  with  a  little  lisp,  or  to  pronounce 
words  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
understood  only  by  the  initiated. 
Many  times  have  we  seen  examples  of 
this  so-called  baby  talk  in  children  of 
quite  mature  years,  the  mothers  of 
whom  could  only  say  that  the  child 
when  it  first  began  to  talk  habitually 
pronounced  some  words  in  a  way 
which  appeared  facetious,  and  no  en- 
deavor bad  been  made  to  have  the  child 
say  them  properly.  The  only  reason, 
if,  indeed,  reason  it  can  be  called,  that 
these  parents  could  give  for  their  care- 
lessness is,  that  they  thought  that  the 
child  with  increasing  years  would 
grow  out  of  it,  as  it  became  sensible 
of  the  difference  between  its  own 
speech  and  what  was  proper.  Such 
fatuity  is  found,  not  alone  among  the 
ignorant,  but  perhaps  more  largely  in 
those  whose  knowledge  of  the  in- 
herent factors  contributing  to  that  very 
complex  phenomenon  known  as 
speech  should  prevent  them  from  in- 
dulging in  inane  vanities.  Certainly 
children  who  have  had  little  speech 
defects  fostered  in  the  way  spoken  of 
can  get  cured ;  but  after  the  defect  has 
taken  a  firm  hold,  eradicating  it  is  like 
eradicating  thistles  from  a  fertile  gar- 
den where  there  is  a  permanent  source 
of  pollen.  Instinctive  acts,  like  walk- 
ing and  talking,  taught  in  Nature's 
school  as  they  are,  are  taught  very 
well ;  and  when  a  long  apprenticeship 
has  been  served,  as  must  be  served 
here  before  either  one  can  be  very 
cleverly  done,  Mistress  Nature  is  very 
loth  to  give  up  the  pupil  which  she 
has  wasted  so  much  pains  upon  when- 
ever one  happens  to  call  upon  her  to 
do  so. 


In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  perti- 
nence of  these  remarks  one  must  have 
a  clear  knowledge  of  how  articulate 
speech  is  produced.  Speech  is  more  or 
less  of  what  physiologists  know  as  a 
reflex  act.  That  is,  it  is  the  result  of 
some  influence,  whether  from  without 
or  from  within,  acting  upon  an  area 
in  the  brain,  the  business  of  which  is 
to  preside  over  this  function  of  speech 
and  keep  it  in  working  order.  Take, 
for  example,  the  first  words  uttered  by 
the  babe  endeavoring  to  make  known 
its  little  wishes,  which  are  "papa"  or 
"mamma,"  or  an  abbreviation  of  them. 
These  words  are  said  as  the  result  of 
seeing  their  parents.  Certain  mem- 
ories stored  up  in  their  brains  act  upon 
the  speech  areas  to  formulate  the 
words  or  word  which  they  have  often 
heard  repeated ;  then  this  area  starts 
an  impulse  which  comes  down  through 
the  nerves  governing  the  parts  presid- 
ing over  phonation  and  articulation, 
and  the  result  is  articulate  sounds. 
That  speech  is  entirely  beyond  what 
is  known  as  consciousness,  or  our 
knowledge  that  it  is  being  done,  is 
shown  by  people  who  talk  in  their 
sleep ;  or,  better,  by  persons  who  talk 
while  in  an  unconscious  condition  from 
having  taken  ether  or  chloroform. 
Take  another  example  of  how  speech 
arisen  from  impressions  from  without 
which  stimulate  the  speech  centers  and 
call  up  impressions  that  have  been 
stored  away.  A  city-bred  babe,  on  be- 
ing taken  into  the  country  where  it  has 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  barnyard 
fowl,  and  hearing  the  noises  made  by 
the  male  members  of  the  brood  by 
which  they  endeavor  to  show  their  ap- 
parent superiority  over  the  weaker  sex, 
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will  at  some  future  time  on  coming 
across  a  picture  of  a  crower  greet  it 
with  a  jolly  "cock-a-do-a-do,"  and  at- 
tempt to  jabber  away  a  few  words 
about  chickens  in  general.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  motor  memories  being 
called  into  activity. 

That  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  sentiment 
which  little  old  mothers  wise  in  baby 
lore  have :  Who  does  not  know  that 
baby  smiles  in  its  sleep  because  angels 
are  talking  with  it?  It  would  be  an 
act  of  sacrilege  to  destroy  such  in- 
nocent belief.  However,  we  must  say 
that  they  likewise  smile  betimes  when 
their  little  memories  are  stimulated  by 
some  unconscious  cerebration.  In  an 
analogous  way  likewise  arises  the  im- 
pulse that  prompts  them  to  speak  un- 
consciously. Now,  when  so  many  fac- 
tors are  at  work  it  is  easily  seen  that 
they  must  work  in  harmony  if  the 
proper  result  is  to  be  produced,  and 
indeed  it  is  this  inharmonious  working, 
which  technically  we  call  incoordina- 
tion, that  is  responsible  for  the  speech 
defect  known  as  stuttering.  In  stam- 
mering, on  the  other  hand,  more  fre- 
quently the  trouble  is  not  with  co- 
ordination, but  with  a  defect  with 
some  individual  part. 

Commoner  Forms  of  Stammering. 

One  of  the  most  common  vurig&iasi 
of  stammering  is  what  is  known  as 
lisping.  In  lisping  a  wrong  sound  is 
given  to  the  letter  s,  so  that  it  is  made 
to  sound  like  the  letters  th.  It  is  usual- 
ly the  fault  of  pushing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  too  far  forward,  so  that  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  upper  teeth. 
This  variety  of  stammering  is  one  of 
the  easiest  to  cure,  and  one  of  the 
most  distressing  to  the  peace  of  mind 


of  the  sensitive  male,  as  he  often  gets 
a  reputation  of  effeminacy  from  the 
possession  of  a  lisp  which  he  really 
does  not  deserve.  The  treatment  should 
consist  in  showing  the  little  one  exact- 
ly how  the  tongue  should  be  placed ; 
that  is,  it  should  not  be  thrust  forward 
so  as  to  touch  the  teeth.  If  the  child 
is  young,  it  will  not  be  a  very  long  or 
tedious  matter  to  break  him  of  the 
habit ;  the  older  children  are,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  difficulty  in  accustoming 
themselves  to  their  new  regime. 
After  the  patient  is  carefully  shown, 
it  must  be  insisted  on  by  the  parents 
that  the  necessary  amount  of  time  and 
trouble  must  be  taken  to  get  the  of- 
fending letter  properly  enunciated  each 
time,  for  it  is  in  this  careful  practice 
that  success  lies.  If  the  parents  them- 
selves are  not  sufficiently  watchful  and 
solicitous,  then  their  nursery  governess 
should  be  a  person  of  sufficient  capabil- 
ity to  be  entrusted  with  this  care. 

Other  letters  commonly  mispro- 
nounced are  ;-,  /  and  g.  The  faulty 
pronunciation  of  the  r  is  in  some  cases 
a  national  characteristic.  Its  sound  is 
most  frequently  usurped  by  the  u  or 
the  a  with  the  long  sound ;  but  very 
frequently  children  acquire  a  habit  of 
giving^to  this  letter  a  totally  different 
sounds  particularly  is  this  a  fact 
when  children  are  late  in  acquiring  the 
r  sound.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  many 
examples  to  show  what  different 
sounds  may  be  given  to  the  mispro- 
nounced letters.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  defect  it  is  but  necessary  to 
understand  how  the  sounds  are  made 
when  they  come  forth  properly,  and 
then  endeavor  to  show  the  child.  For 
instance,  the  letter  /  is  properly  made 
by   placing   the   tip   of   the  tongue 
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against  the  hard  palate  and  then  caus- 
ing a  continuous  sound,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  air  escapes  at  the  sides 
of  the  tongue.  This  gives  the  peculiar 
ringing  sound.  If  the  air  does  not  es- 
cape, the  sound  of  a  short  (/  is  pro- 
duced instead;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  tip  of  the  tongue  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  palate  an  en- 
tirely different  sound  resembling  a  v 
is  produced.  The  same  remarks  that 
have  been  made  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  lisping  are  appropriate  for 
these  defects  in  the  pronunciation  of 
individual  letters.  Careful  education 
is  the  one  important  factor. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  stam- 
mering arises  from  organic  defects  of 


the  speech  organs  and  in  some  nervous 
diseases.  Of  the  defects  in  the  speech 
organs,  harelip,  cleft  palate,  bony  de- 
formities or  new  growths  may  be  men- 
tioned. Then  there  may  be  present  the 
condition  popularly  known  as  tongue- 
tied.  That  is  where  the  under  attach- 
ment on  the  tongue  extends  too  far 
forward,  a  condition  attended  by  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  utterance  of  letters, 
the  proper  sound  of  which  is  given  by 
the  tongue,  and  therefore  called  Un- 
guals. When  the  defect  is  due  to  some 
such  trouble  as  these  mentioned,  sur- 
gical measures  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  the  earlier  this  is  done,  the  better; 
the  child  has  acquired  very  great  skill 
in  speech  co-ordination,  there  will  be 
proportionately  less  to  unlearn. 


Views  of  Locke,  Rousseau  and  Other 
Thinkers  Concerning  Education. 


In  considering  the  early  education, 
that  is  to  say,  the  preliminary  training 
which  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
mother,  rather  than  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional teacher,  the  question  meets 
us  at  the  outset :  Are  children  reason- 
ing beings  ?  On  this  point  there  exists 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  two 
of  the  classical  writers  on  education. 
Locke  says : 

"'It  will,  perhaps,  be  wondered  that 
1  mention  reasoning  with  children,  and 
yet  1  cannot  but  think  that  the  true 
way  of  dealing  with  them.  They  un- 
derstand it  as  early  as  they  do  lan- 
guage, and  if  I  misobserve  not  they 
love  to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures 


sooner  than  is  imagined.  'Tis  a  pride 
should  be  cherished  in  them,  and  as 
much  as  can  be  made  the  greatest  in- 
strument to  turn  them  by.  The  reasons 
that  move  them  should  be  level  to  their 
thoughts,  and  such  as  may,  if  I  may 
so  say,  be  felt  and  touched." 
Rousseau  says : 

"Of  all  the  human  faculties,  reason 
— which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  product 
of  all  the  others — is  that  which  de- 
velops latest  and  with  most  difficulty. 
How,  then,  can  we  make  use  of  it  in 
the  development  of  the  others?  The 
aim  of  a  good  education  is  to  make 
a  reasoning  man.  To  attempt  to  edu- 
cate a  child  by  reason  is  to  begin  with 
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what  should  he  the  end ;  and  all  that 
one  helieves  to  have  gained  with  chil- 
dren by  reasonable  motives  is  in  reality 
gained  by  a  desire  for  reward  or  mo- 
tives of  fear  or  vanity  which  one  is 
always  obliged  to  add." 

We  believe  with  Locke  that  children 
arc  capable  of  understanding  reason- 
ing, but  their  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience are  so  limited  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  arguments  to  convince  them ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  sometimes  fall 
into  the  error  which  Rousseau  warns 
against.  If,  as  Rousseau  says,  obser- 
vation is  the  only  active  faculty  during 
early  childhood,  the  judgment  or  rea- 
son lying  dormant,  it  would  seem  that 
childhood  is  a  time  appropriated  to 
gathering  facts  to  be  reasoned  on  here- 
after. If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  in- 
different how  these  facts  were  accumu- 
lated. Facts  learned  by  heart  would 
have  equal  value  with  those  learned  by 
personal  observation ;  whereas  Rous- 
seau lays  great  stress  on  the  point  that 
one  truth  learned  by  experience  is 
worth  twenty  learned  by  rote. 

What  can  make  this  difference  in 
the.  value  of  truths,  if  not  that  the 
child,  with  every  original  observation, 
goes  through  a  process  of  reasoning? 
Huxley  gives  as  the  four  "Methods  of 
Science,"  (i)  Observation;  (2)  Classi- 
fication; (3)  Deduction,  and  (4)  Veri- 
fication. Has  not  the  infant,  when 
he  first  distinguishes  his  mother's  face 
from  that  of  a  stranger's  gone  through 
all  these  processes? 

The  faculty  of  observation  should  be 
rationally  developed,  and  the  child 
should  learn  to  think  as  soon  as  he  has 
something  to  think  about.  A  most  val- 
uable aid  in  cultivating  the  observing 


faculty  may  be  found  in  the  study  of 
nature.  The  study  of  biology  may, 
moreover,  be  adapted  to  every  age, 
from  the  first  dawning  of  intelligence. 
It  is  necessarily  an  out-of-door  study, 
involving  exercise  for  the  body  as  well 
as  for  the  mind.  Seneca,  in  a  letter  la- 
menting the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans 
of  his  day,  said :  "Our  ancestors  taught 
their  children  nothing  that  could  be 
taught  in  a  sitting  posture,"  We 
Americans  have  to-day  equal  reason 
to  consider  this  aspect  of  education. 
Personally,  we  should  have  more  hope 
for  a  healthier,  broader  and  more 
thorough  education  for  coming  gen- 
erations if  we  could  perceive  a  ten- 
dency to  limit,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  education  of  young  children  to 
out-of-doors  studies,  and  if  we  could 
see  more  reverence  for  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano. 

Studying  the  lives  of  eminent  nat- 
uralists, it  will  frequently  be  found 
that  they  trace  at  least  a  part  of  their 
interest  in  nature  to  the  influence  of 
some  one  person  whom  it  was  their 
good  fortune  to  meet  in  early  life. 
This  was  the  case  with  Humboldt, 
Agassiz  and  Hugh  Miller. 

The  writer  once  asked  a  little  Ger- 
man girl  of  nine  years  if  she  meant 
to  be  a  doctor  when  she  was  grown. 
"No,"  she  answered ;  "I  am  going  to 
be  a  botanist,  because  a  botanist  sees 
everything  in  the  world."  The  clear- 
ness with  which  this  child  expressed 
two  ideas — first,  the  necessity  of  being 
something,  and  secondly,  that  the  aim 
of  botany  was  not  to  collect  pretty 
specimens,  but  to  see  more  than  oth- 
ers, showed  that  she  had  already  come 
under  such  a  happy  influence. 
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A  similar  idea  has  been  elaborated 
by  Viollet  le  Due  in  a  book  called 
"Learning  to  Draw,"  wherein  the  im- 
portance of  training  a  child  to  observe 
accurately  has  been  admirably  treated. 
He  develops  an  entire  plan  of  educa- 
tion bv  means  of  drawing,  no  matter 
what  the  future  career  of  the  child  is 
to  be.  With  him,  to  draw  is  to  under- 
stand.He  shows  how  necessary  science 
is  to  art,  and  how,  "instead  of  limit- 
ing the  flight  of  the  imagination, 
science  gives  it,  on  the  contrary,  more 
accuracy  and  scope,  and  prevents  it 
from  running  astray." 

Another  advantage  for  children  in 
the  study  of  nature  is,  that  it  consists 
of  absolute  facts,  not  of  opinions  or 
fables.  Is  it  not  taking  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  that  age  of  faith  which  all 
children  pass  through,  to  teach  them 
anything  but  what  is  true?  Fiction  is 
dangerous  to  a  child  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  his  youth,  and  even  with  older 
children,  who  seem  to  be  capable  of 
appreciating  fiction  as  such,  one  should 
be  extremely  careful,  often  questioning 
them  to  see  what  ideas  they  are  act- 
ually getting  from  the  stories  they 
read  or  hear. 

Rousseau  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  an  attempt  to  teach  moral 
truth  by  means  of  a  fable,  which,  per- 
haps, I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat : 

"My  Emile  shall  never  be  set  to 
learn  anything  by  heart,  not  even  the 
fables  of  La  Fontaine,  simple  and 
beautiful  as  they  are ;  for  the  words 
of  a  fable  are  no  more  the  fable  itself 
than  those  of  a  history  are  the  history. 

"How  is  it  possible  that  men  can 
be  so  blind  as  to  call  fables  the  moral 
lessons  for  children,  without  reflect- 


ing that  the  apologue,  in  amusing, 
only  deceives  them ;  and  that,  seduced 
by  the  charms  of  falsehood,  the  truth 
couched  under  it  escapes  their  notice? 
Yet  so  it  is,  and  the  means  which  are 
thus  taken  to  render  instruction  agree- 
able prevents  their  profiting  by  it. 

"Fables  may  instruct  grown  people, 
but  the  naked  truth  should  be  pre- 
sented to  children  ;  for  if  we  once 
spread  over  it  a  veil,  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  draw  the  veil  aside 
in  order  to  look  at  the  truth. 

"Children  universally  read  the  fa- 
bles of  La  Fontaine,  but  there  is  not 
one  who  understands  them ;  for  the 
moral  is  so  complicated  and  dispro- 
portionate to  their  capacities,  that  it 
would  rather  cause  them  to  sympathize 
with  vice  than  with  virtue. 

"Here  again  you  will  say  I  am  at 
my  paradoxes.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  see 
whether  what  I  affirm  be  not  true.  In 
the  whole  collection  of  La  Fontaine's 
fables  I  know  of  but  five  or  six  that 
are  eminently  distinguished  for  child- 
like simplicity.  Of  those  I  shall  take 
the  first  for  an  example,  the  moral  of 
which  is  the  best  adapted  to  children, 
being  that  which  they  understand  best 
and  learn  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  giv- 
ing it  a  short  examination. 

"  'The  Fox  and,  the  Crozu. — Master 
Crow  on  a  tree  perched.'  " 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of 
this  we  must  read  it  in  the  original. 

"  'Maitre  corbeau  sur  un  arbrc 
perche  (Master  Crow  on  a  tree 
perched).  Now  explain  what  is  the 
signification  of  the  word  'Master'  in 
itself.  What  is  the  use  of  it  before  a 
proper  name?    And  what  is  the  pe- 
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culiar  meaning  of  it  on  this  occasion? 
We  must  next  tell  the  child  what  a 
crow  is;  but  was  it  'nn  arbre  petche?' 
We  do  not  say  'on  a  tree  perched,'  but 
'perched  on  a  tree.'  We  must,  there- 
fore, talk  to  him  of  the  transposition 
of  words  by  poetical  license,  and  in- 
struct him  in  the  difference  between 
prose  and  verse. 

"Next  line:  'Held  in  his  beak  a 
cheese.'  What  kind  of  a  cheese?  Was 
it  a  Swiss  cheese  or  a  Dutch  cheese? 
If  a  chikl  has  never  seen  a  crow,  what 
can  you  get  by  talking  to  him  about 
them  ?  And  if  he  have  seen  them,  how 
will  he  conceive  that  they  could  hold 
whole  cheeses  in  their  beaks?  Let  our 
descriptions  always  be  true  to  nature. 

"Next  line:  'Master  Fox  by  the 
smell  allured.'  Master  again.  This 
may  be  thought  a  good  title  for  a  fox 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
his  degree  in  the  arts  of  his  profession. 
'Allured  by  the  smell  of  the  cheese.' 
This  cheese  held  by  a  crow  perched 
on  a  tree  must  surely  have  a  strong 
smell  to  be  scented  by  a  fox  lurking 
in  a  thicket  or  earthed  in  a  burrow. 

"Is  this  the  method  you  would  take 
to  exercise  the  genius  of  your  pupil, 
to  teach  him  not  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  imposed  on,  and  to  discern  truth 
from  falsehood  in  the  relations  of 
others  ? 

"Next  line:  'Held  with  him  nearly 
this  discourse.'  Do  foxes  talk,  then, 
and  do  they  speak  the  same  language 
as  ravens?  Take  heed,  sagacious  pre- 
ceptor. Consider  well  before  you  re- 
ply to  this  question  of  your  pupil.  It 
is  of  more  consequence  perhaps  than 
you  imagine. 

"'Ha!  Good  morning,  Mr.  Crow.' 


So,  Mr.  is  a  title  which  the  child  hears 
turned  into  ridicule  before  he  knows 
it  is  a  mark  of  respect. 

"'How  charming  you  are!  how 
beautiful  you  seem  to  me !  Without 
lying,  if  your  voice,'  etc. 

"  'Without  lying.'  So  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  lie  sometimes.  But  what 
would  your  pupil  think  if  you  were  to 
tell  him  that  the  fox  says  this  only 
because  he  is  actually  telling  the  crow 
a  lie? 

"So  he  continues  to  the  end.  The 
last  line  is :  'This,  lesson  is  worth  a 
cheese,  no  doubt.'  This  line  is  intelli- 
gent, and  the  thought  is  good.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  but  few  children  who 
are  capable  of  comparing  a  moral  les- 
son to  a  cheese,  and  fewer  who  would 
not  prefer  the  cheese  to  the  lesson. 

"I  would  ask  if  there  are  any  chil- 
dren of  six  years  whom  it  would  be 
proper  to  teach  that  mankind  flatter 
and  deceive  each  other  through  mo- 
tives of  self-interest?  And  as  to  the 
cheese,  they  learn  less  to  prevent  its 
falling  from  their  mouths  than  how 
to  make  it  fall  from  the  mouths  of 
others. 

"Trace  the  progress  of  children  in 
learning  fables,  and  you  will  find  that 
when  they  are  able  to  make  any  appli- 
cation of  it,  they  almost  always  do  it 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  fabulist.  In  reading  the  fable 
above  cited,  for  instance,  children 
laugh  at  and  despise  the  silly  crow, 
but  they  are  fond  of  the  fox. 

"In  all  fables  where  a  lion  is  intro- 
duced, as  it  is  generally  the  most  shin- 
ing character,  a  child  never  fails  to 
take  upon  himself  the  part  of  the  lion  : 
and  when  he  presides  at  any  distribu- 
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tion  he  generally  profits  by  his  model 
and  sweeps  all  to  his  share.  But  when 
the  gnat  stings  the  lion  to  the  quick,  it 
is  another  affair — the  child  is  no  longer 
the  lion  but  the  gnat,  and  learns 
thence  in  what  manner  he  may  at  some 
time  or  other  kill  those  with  a  prick 
of  a  pin  whom  he  dare  not  attack 
openly.'" 

Will  it  be  complained  that  this  mode 
of  education  is  like  taking  all  the 
poetry  out  of  childhood,  and  curbing 
its  young  imagination?  It  seems  to 
us  not  so.  Imagination,  when  the 
thing  imagined  is  literally  believed  in, 
becomes  superstition.  Neither  Shake- 
speare, Milton  nor  Dante  believed  in 
their  creations  in  this  sense,  and  he 
who  would  appreciate  them  must  be 
mature  enough  to  discern  the  eternal 
truths  which  underlie  their  fancies. 
Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna  was  paint- 
ed in  a  Catholic  land  for  the  adoration 
of  a  Catholic  people,  who  believed  in 
its  literal  details  with  child-like  sim- 
plicity.  To-day  it  stands  an  exile  in 
a  cold  German  city ;  but  it  has  made  a 
shrine  for  itself  there,  before  which 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew  and  Atheist 
alike  bow  in  silent  reverence.   This  is 


because  there  is  in  it  a  truth  far  deeper 
and  more  universal  than  any  episode 
of  saints  and  angels — namely,  the 
glory  of  motherhood. 

Now  given  two  children,  one  in 
whose  education  fact  and  fancy,  fable 
and  literal  truth,  have  been  indiscrimi- 
nately interwoven ;  the  other,  whose 
training  has  been  in  the  direction  we 
have  endeavored  to  advocate,  and  to 
whom  the  testing  of  truths  by  scien- 
tific methods  has  become  a  mental 
habit — which,  we  ask,  is  the  more  like- 
ly to  intelligently  appreciate  in  the 
highest  sense  these  masterpieces  of  art 
and  poetry? 

Bear  in  mind,  we  are  speaking  of 
the  early  education  of  children,  and 
our  contention  is  that  nature  has  many 
valuable  lessons  for  them.  Even  for 
children  she  has  "Sermons  in  stones, 
books  in  the  running  brooks,''  adapt- 
ed to  their  awakening  understanding. 
Moreover,  is  there  no  poetry  in  nature, 
and  in  pursuing  knowledge  through 
her  do  we  come  across  no  well-spring 
for  the  imagination  ?  Is  she  not  rather 
the  eternal  fountain  of  poetry,  from 
whose  depths  poets  have  drawn  their 
loftiest  inspiration  ?  R.  S.  T. 


Nursery  Problems. 


Discharges  from  the  Ear. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl,  who  is  now  nine  weeks  old, 
has  bejai  troubled  more  or  less  since  her 
birth  with  what  seems  to  be  a  gathering  in 
her  head.  She  discharges  some  matter 
from  her  ears,  mostly  from  one,  which, 
while  not  very  much  in  quantity,  is  very 
offensive.  I  think  that  the  cause  was  a  cold 
in  the  head,  which  she  contracted  when  but 
a  week  old.     Our  doctor  does  not  think  it 


a  matter  of  much  moment;  he  thinks  that 
she  will  outgrow  it,  and  suggests  that  the 
ears  be  kept  clean  with  a  dry  cloth,  not  us- 
ing water  or  anything  of  a  liquid  form, 
except  a  little  sweet  oil  dropped  in  the  ears. 
The  child  seems  to  be  in  perfect  health 
otherwise,  sleeps  right  through  the  night, 
and  is  restless  only  at  times  and  then,  by 
constantly  moving  her  head  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  indicates  that  she  is  suffering. 
Will  this  not  become  chronic  and  develop 
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into  something  serious  if  it  is  not  relieved 
now,  and  what  would  you  advise  under  the 
circumstances?  W.  H. 

We  cannot  decide  this  point.  Some 
such  discharges  do  become  chronic  or 
lead  to  loss  of  hearing :  many  do  not. 
There  is  nothing  for  ns  to  base  a 
judgment  on  in  the  facts  before  us.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that  your  physician 
has  his  reasons  for  thinking  it  of  small 
consequence.  We  take  it  that  the 
phrase  "will  outgrow  it"  is  yours,  not 
his,  for  anything  which  will  require 
a  process  of  growth  to  overcome  is 
already  chronic.  He  may  mean  that 
simple  cleanliness,  constantly  enforced, 
is  the  treatment  required,  as  is  often 
the  case.  All  we  can  say  in  the  prem- 
ises is,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  his  opinion,  ask  him  to  direct 
you  to  a  skillful  aurist  for  his 


Susceptibility  to  Contagion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  chil- 
dren under  one  year  of  age  are  less  liable 
to  catch  contagious  diseases  like  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  etc.,  than  older  ones.  Is  this 
tru-e?  and  is  it  equally  true  of  infants  at 
the  breast  and  of  those  that  are  bottle-fed? 

(2)  What  is  the  period  of  incubation  in 
the  case  of  measles?  When  my  little  boy 
of  two  was  taken  sick  with  measles,  I  im- 
mediately sent  his  brother,  who  is  two 
years  older,  to  Long  Island,  on  the  advice 
of  my  physician.  There  has  been  no  com- 
munication between  this  boy  and  any  one  at 
the  house  where  the  sick  child  is  since  that 
time ;  yet  yesterday,  on  the  14th  day  since 
the  separation,  the  child  was  taken  down 
with  the  same  disease.  He  was  brought 
back  to  New  York  by  advice  of  the  family 
physician.  Is  it  likely,  in  your  opinion, 
that  he  took  the  contagion  with  him  to 
Long  Island,  and  that  so  long  a  period 
elapsed  before  the  disease  developed  ?  G.  D. 

Cl)  It  is  true  that  children  under 


six  months  enjoy  a  relative  (not  ab- 
solute) immunity  from  the  contagion 
of  scarlatina  and  measles.  This  im- 
munity is  less  during  the  second  half 
of  the  first  year.  To  judge  by  statis- 
tics, the  second  year  gives  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  of  measles,  while 
scarlatina  is  not  so  common  in  the 
second  year  as  after  that  time.  We 
do  not  know  that  any  observations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  relative  sus- 
ceptibility of  sucklings  and  bottle-fed 
infants. 

(2)  It  varies;  but  the  average  from 
exposure  to  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  days ; 
to  the  prodromic  stage,  the  snuffling, 
cough,  etc.,  of  course,  two  or  three 
days  less.  It  is  probable  that  your  lit- 
tle boy  contracted  the  disease  before 
staiting  from  home,  judging  from  the 
facts  presented. 


Care  of  the  Nipples. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  remedy  for  sore 
nipples?  I  have  suffered  agony  almost 
every  time  the  baby  nurses,  for  the  first 
month  or  six  weeks.  I  have  tried  shields, 
but  found  none  yet  which  are  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  no  medicine  that  will  effect  a 
cure.  A.  S. 

The  best  things  for  sore  nipples  that 
we  know,  that  are  to  be  found  every- 
where, are  these :  First,  the  "ounce  of 
prevention"  which  is  certainly,  in  this 
case,  worth  a  "pound  of  cure."  When 
the  child  is  expected,  at  least  during 
the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  give  great 
attention  to  the  nipples ;  see  that  they 
are  long  enough,  and,  if  not,  coax 
them  out  once  or  twice  a  day.  Wash 
them  with  an  astringent  liquid ;  a  so- 
lution of  alum  in  alcohol  has  long  been 
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a  favorite  hereabouts.  After  the  birth 
of  the  child,  the  nipples  should  be 
constantly  attended  to.  They  should 
be  cleansed  before  nursing  with  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  boric  acid  and  wiped 
off.  Directly  after  the  nursing,  they 
should  be  cleansed  in  the  same  way 
and  thoroughly  dried.  If  cracks  have 
already  formed,  this  same  cleansing 
solution  must  be  used  at  least  as  per- 
sistently. Between  nursings  they  may 
be  protected  by  some  bland  oil.  In 
this  vicinity  certain  preparations,  such 
as  "Corn  oil,"  "Parker's  oil,"  enjoy 
much  repute  among  patients  and 
nurses,  and  we  presume  that  they  are 
useful.  But  we  have  had  very  good 
results  from  vaseline,  pure  or  car- 
bolized.  Olive  oil  is  good  if  very  sweet, 
but  usually  it  is  not  entirely  so.  Clean- 
liness and  protection  are  the  main 
things.  Of  course,  in  severe  cases  di- 
rect application  of  drugs  too  powerful 
for  domestic  use  are  called  for.  but 
persistent  work  on  the  lines  we  have 
indicated  usually  is  successful.  There 
are  some  cases  in  which  a  sort  of  ec- 
zema of  the  nipple  is  the  cause  of  the 
cracking,  where  dry  applications 
would  perhaps  be  better  than  the 
washing  spoken  of ;  but  we  do  not 
know  how  to  describe  these  cases  so 
that  you  could  recognize  them. 


The  Regimen  of  Two  Years. 

To  tlic  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  boy  is  twenty-six  months  old.  weighs 
26]/z  pounds,  and  is  29  inches  tall.  He  eats 
a  saucerful  of  oatmeal  with  butter,  a  half 
and  sometimes  a  whole  biscuit,  and  often  a 
little  meal,  for  breakfast.  About  10  o'clock- 
he  takes  a  slice  of  light  bread  and  butter 
or  biscuit  and  butter ;  at  12  130  eats  a  baked 
potato  or  rice,  sometimes  both,  a  half  of  a 
biscuit  and  little  meat ;  about  4.  takes  an- 


other slice  of  bread ;  at  6 .30,  about  a  slice 
of  bread  or  biscuit,  lie  drinks  a  large-size 
pint  cup  of  rich  milk  a  day.  I  lis  bowels 
move  twice  a  day ;  he  takes  a  two-hour  nap 
daily;  is  exceedingly  bright  and  active; 
rarely  sits  down ;  is  asleep  by  8  in  the  even- 
ing; has  a  slight  cold  once  in  a  while.  I 
think  him  a  healthy,  child,  but  his  aunt  calls 
him  a  delicate  child,  and  says  he  does  not 
eat  enough  to  keep  him  alive.  Please  tell 
me  what  you  think  from  the  above  state- 
ment? Some  days  he  eats  more,  hut  rarely 
less.    E  ggs  sicken  him. 

(1)  Do  you  think  his  active  life  would 
cause  him  lo.be  thin? 

(2)  Do  you  approve  of  the  feeding  be- 
tween meals  ? 

(3)  Are  two  actions  hurtful? 

(4)  Is  he  not  tall  for  his  age? 

( 5  >  U°  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
give  him  Highland  Evaporated  Milk? 

E.  A.  C. 

( 1 )  It  may  be  one  cause. 

(2)  You  probably  mean  by  "be- 
tween meals"  the  meals  at  10  a.  m.  and 
4  p.  M .  These  are  not  between  meals 
if  regularly  given,  but  supplementary 
meals,  and  a  child  of  his  age  generally 
has  one  such  meal  and  sometimes  two. 
Breakfast,  luncheon  about  11,  dinner 
and  supper  are  the  usual  meals,  but 
as  the  usual  supper  hour  is  about  5 
or  5  130,  a  drink  of  milk  is  often  given 
on  putting  the  child  to  bed,  so  your 
schedule  of  hours  is  not  much  different 
from  what  is  common.  The  kind  of 
food,  however,  is  not  such  as  children 
of  twenty-six  months  usually  take.  He 
has  much  less  milk  than  the  average 
young  child  and  more  meat :  he  has 
more  bread  than  the  average  two-year 
baby  will  take,  besides  potatoes,  rice 
and  oatmeal,  not  to  count  the  biscuit. 
If  "biscuit"  means  what  the  English 
calls  biscuit  (and  Americans  often  call 
cracker),  it  is  admissible.  If  it  means 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  extern- 
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poraneous  bread,  usually  served  hot, 
they  are  quite  unfit  for  any  child. 

(3)  No. 

(4)  No;  rather  short.  The  aver- 
age for  boys  of  two  years  is  set  at 
about  31^2  inches.  For  one  year  283^ 
inches.  The  last  child  we  happened  to 
measure  was  a  girl  of  a  little  less  than 
a  year,  and  her  height  was  28^2 
inches. 

(5)  We  think  it  wholesome. 


[mperfect   Sterilization;   Sulphur  for  Dis- 
infection. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

( 1 )  Would  you  advise  the  use  of  milk- 
sugar  after  the  age  of  one  year? 

(2)  If  not,  how  much  granulated  sugar 
ought  to  be  put  in  half  a  pint  of  milk,  or 
of  milk-cream-and-water ?  (For  a  one- 
year-old  child.) 

(3)  If  part  of  the  milk-sugar  settles 
while  sterilizing  and  bakes  into  a  solid  little 
cake,  is  it  because  there  is  too  much  sugar 
put  in? 

(4)  Where  can  I  get  sugar  of  milk  at  30 
cents  a  pound?  In  this  vicinity  it  costs  50 
cents  a  pound  at  wholesale. 

(5)  My  sterilizing  is  done  at  about  9 
A.  M.,  baby's  breakfast  being  prepared  the 
morning  before.  We  do  not  have  ice,  and 
several  times  during  one  summer  my  baby's 
breakfast  soured  over  night,  why  I  could 
not  discover,  as  my  "Arnold  Sterilizer," 
with  its  graduated  bottles,  was  over  a  hot 
fire  just  an  hour,  steaming  actively.  Do 
you  think  it  could  be  due  entirely  to  care- 
lessness in  the  plugging  with  cotton  which 
I  could  not  always  attend  to  myself?  When 
I  occasionally  tried  a  larger,  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  the  milk  soured  before  night. 

(6)  If  Professor  Soxhlet's  bottles  wear 
as  well  as  they  sound  in  an  interesting  re- 
cent article,  I  would  like  to  ask  where  they 
may  be  found  in  this  country,  the  bottles 
alone  I  mean,  for  their  rubber  valve  discs 
sound  very  reliable.  , 

(7)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  majority 


of  Babyhood  mothers  succeed  in  restricting 
their  babies  to  8  or  10  ounces  at  a  meal? 
My  ten-months-old  baby,  weighing  21 
pounds,  has  had  only  four  meals  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  since  about  four  months  of  age, 
and  for  two  months  past  has  taken  from 
16  to  20  ounces  at  every  meal,  screaming 
uncontrollably  when  I  try  to  stop  her  at 
any  amount  under  15  ounces.  She  never 
appears  to  suffer  from  over-eating  in  any 
way.  I  have  had  a  similar  experience  with 
three  other  children,  their  weight  at  one 
year  being  24,  35  and  21  pounds. 

(8)  We  have  had  one  mild  case  of  scarlet 
fever  in  our  family,  and  our  doctor  has  de- 
pended for  disinfectants  entirely  upon  fresh 
air,  sunshine  and  an  open  fire.  The  patient 
has  been  isolated  in  a  bare-floored  room 
for  four  weeks  and  will  be  longer,  the 
other  children  being  in  perfect  health  to- 
day. As  to  fumigation  by  sulphur,  the 
doctor  says  that  the  "Sulphur  Congress" 
within  a  year  decided  that  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  have  no  effect  on  disease-germs.  If 
this  is  so,  why  does  not  Babyhood  pro- 
claim it  to  its  suffocating  victims?  Is  it 
because,  as  our  doctor  says,  "It  is  better  for 
some  people  to  keep  their  faith  in  sulphur, 
as  they  cannot  be  induced  to  open  the  win- 
dows unless  there  is  a  very  strong  odor 
to  dispose  of"?  B.  H.  G. 

( 1 )  It  is  unnecessary. 

(2)  If  undiluted  milk  is  used,  no 
additional  sugar  is  needed ;  and  as  at 
the  age  of  one  year  milk  can  be  taken 
nearly  pure  by  an  average  well  child, 
we  think  that  the  cream  mixture  is 
no  longer  necessary,  and  that  for  the 
milk  and  water  very  little  sugar,  if 
any,  is  called  for.  Its  use  is  rather 
as  a  bribe  than  as  a  necessary  in- 
gredient. 

(3)  Milk-sugar  is  not  as  readily 
dissolved  as  ordinary  cane  sugar.  But 
if  dissolved  before  the  sterilizing  be- 
gins, it  ought  not  to  settle,  as  might 
happen  if  the  hard  grains  had  only 
been  mixed  with  the  milk.   It  may  be, 
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too,  that  the  sugar  of  milk  was  not 
pure. 

(4)  We  are  not  sure  of  the  exact 
price,  but  at  the  wholesale  drug  shops 
in  this  city  it  can  be  had  as  cheaply 
as  anywhere.  Of  course,  the  price  per 
pound  for  5  pounds  would  not  be  the 
same  as  when  a  barrel  is  bought,  and 
market  quotations  may  mislead  the 
retail  buyer. 

(5)  Assuming  that  everything  was 
sweet  and  as  it  should  have  been  when 
the  sterilizing  began,  we  can  think  of 
no  other  cause  of  spoiling  except  inef- 
ficient sealing.  The  cotton  plugs  may 
have  been  too  loosely  packed  and  not 
really  stoppers ;  or  they  may  have  be- 
come wet,  when  their  efficiency  ceases. 

(6)  We  do  not  think  that  in  practice 
the  Soxhlet  bottles  are  really  prefer- 
able. They  may  be  had,  we  believe, 
of  Eimer  &  Amend,  wholesale  drug- 
gists. 207  Third  avenue,  New  York, 
and  probably  at  other  places. 

(7)  We  cannot  tell  the  experience 
of  the  majority  of  our  readers,  but  the 
editor,  judging  from  his  own  exper- 
ience and  observation,  thinks  12  ounces 
a  very  large  meal  for  a  child  of  the 
age  and  weight  of  yours.  At  that 
age  40  ounces  is  the  average  day's 
ration,  generally  divided  into  five  por- 
tions. Your  child  is  taking  from  64  to 
80  ounces.  It  is  possible  that  a  child 
may  digest  this  amount!  Usually  64 
ounces  is  a  tax  upon  the  digestion  of 
a  yearling  infant,  and  the  almost  uni- 
form result  of  such  doses  is  a  distend- 
ed stomach  and  protuberant  abdomen, 
even  if  there  are  no  distinct  evidences 
of  indigestion. 

(8)  We  are  well  aware  that  sul- 
phur fumigations  if  poorly  carried  out, 
and  perhaps  as  usually  done,  are  use- 


less. But  while  the  debate  as  to  the 
value  of  sulphur  fumes  has  gone  on, 
we  have  not  been  convinced  that,  if 
properly  used,  they  were  useless.  They 
must  be  used  with  moisture,  hence  we 
usually  make  steam  at  the  same  time 
with  the  vapor ;  and  they  must  be 
made  to  penetrate  all  the  parts  of  the 
apartment  to  be  disinfected.  It  is  easy 
to  admit  that  more  powerful  disin- 
fectants exist,  but  their  use  is  gen- 
erally not  practicable.  It  may  be  also 
admitted  that  one  living  in  a  country 
village  can  do  more  with  air  and  sun- 
shine than  a  city  dweller,  because  the 
former  gets  more  of  these  natural 
purifiers,  and  because  he  endangers 
fewer  persons  by  this  method  of  dis- 
infection than  would  the  latter.  In 
this  particular  disease,  moreover,  the 
fact  that  many  escape  contagion  under 
all  circumstances  is  helpful  to  the  suc- 
cess of  whatever  plan  of  disinfection 
be  adopted. 


Early  Tooth-Decay. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Our  baby  boy,  although  not  yet  nine 
months  old  has  eight  teeth  (the  incisors). 
As  he  has  the  number  that  a  child  of  one 
year  is  expected  to  have,  would  you  advise 
me  to  feed  him  according  to  the  rule  given 
for  a  child  of  twelve  months? 

(2)  What  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
existing  discoloration  of  his  teeth,  and 
what  will  remove  it?  Is  it  in  any  way  a 
sign  of  decay?  Inquirer. 

( 1 )  No.  We  should  keep  him  on 
baby  diet  until  the  hot  weather  is  past. 

(2)  The  probable  cause  is  some 
form  of  decay,  as  you  mention  no  pe- 
culiar food  nor  any  drug  having  been 
given  him. 


Pasteurization. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 
I  have  nursed  my  baby  until  now.    She  is 
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five  months  old,  and  inclined  to  constipa- 
tion. 1  used  sterilized  milk  for  my  first 
baby.  Now  that  the  pasteurized  milk  is 
thought  superior  1  will  try  it.  using  my 
"Arnold  Sterilizer*'  in  the  manner  described 
in  a  recent  number:  "Put  the  rack  of  bot- 
tles, .  .  .  uncorked,  .  .  .  steam,  .  .  . 
then  cork,"  etc. 

( 1 )  Must  corks  be  used,  or  will  cotton 
answer,  and  if  corks,  what  kind?  Baby  is 
fed  every  four  hours. 

(2)  How  many  ounces  of  diluted  milk 
for  one  feeding? 

(3)  How  increase  the  quantity? 

(4)  What  proportion  of  milk  to  begin, 
and  how  much  sugar  of  milk  to  an  ounce? 

(5)  As  gradually  I  add  more  bottles  a 
day  until  the  child  is  entirely  weaned,  say 
when  it  is  fourteen  months  old,  will  un- 
diluted milk  be  sufficient,  or  must  strained 
barley  or  oatmeal  be  added? 

(6)  When  I  begin  with  the  milk  ought 
lime  water  to  be  added,  and  how  much? 

(7)  Would  pasteurized  milk  be  safer  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  my  little  girl,  whose 
third  summer  it  will  be?  or  at  her  age  is 
the  unsterilized  milk  as  safe  as  for  an 
adult?  I  do  not  know  the  quantity  of  milk, 
etc.,  for  an  average  child,  for  my  first,  hav- 
ing scarlet  fever  and  measles  before  she 
was  two,  was  fed  as  a  sick  child  directed 
by  my  physician.  E.  V.  D. 

(1)  "Cork-"  was  used  in  its  wider 
meaning  of  stopper.  Rubber  or  cot- 
ton is,  if  clean,  better  than  real  cork, 
which  would  be  objectionable. 

(2)  The  average  dose  for  a  five- 
months'  child  would  be  about  5 
ounces ;  increase  to  6  ounces  at  six 
months,  and  8  ounces  by  nine  or  ten 
months. 

(3)  The  increase  is  made  gradual- 
ly ;  say,  once  a  week  add  a  few  tea- 
spoonfuls.  Some  children  require 
more,  some  less,  but  the  above  figures 
will  do  for  averages. 

(4)  If  you  are  weaning  at  five 
months  you  would  better  follow  the 
formula  for  "cream  food''  so  often 


given.  If  weaning  an  older  child  in 
hot  weather,  we  still  think  it  a  good 
preparation  if  you  have  a  good  qual- 
ity of  milk  and  cream.  Good  white 
sugar  will  do.  If  milk-sugar  be  used, 
use  a  slightly  heaped  dessertspoonful 
to  a  half  pint  of  the  food;  of  white 
sugar,  rather  less.  If  the  cream  is 
not  of  the  very  best  as  to  freshness,  as 
may  easily  happen  in  town  in  hot 
weather,  we  should  prefer  "top  milk" 
and  water,  equal  parts  (or  gruel  in 
place  of  water),  properly  sweetened, 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  lime  water  to 
each  half  pint,  added  after  sterilizing 
or  pasteurizing.  If  you  are  not  sure 
of  your  milk,  try  some  food,  such  as 
Mellin's  or  any  other  good  food  which 
your  physician  will  recommend. 

(5)  If  he  has  good  digestion  he 
may,  at  fourteen  months,  use  undiluted 
milk.  If  he  cannot  take  it  undiluted, 
we  think  the  barley  water  or  oatmeal 
gruel  an  advantage  as  a  diluent. 

(6)  When  a  child  is  fit  to  take  un- 
diluted milk,  lime  water  is  generally 
needless  unless  the  milk  curdles  too 
rapidly.  Let  it  be  swallowed  slowly, 
or  sipped. 

(7)  It  is  not  probable  that  she  can 
resist  the  harms  arising  from  poor 
milk  as  an  adult  can,  and  pasteurizing 
would  be  better. 

The  average  of  milk  for  a  two- 
years'  child  would  vary  according  to 
the  amount  of  other  things  given. 
Probably  1  quart  would  be  a  fair 
average.  If  she  lived  solely  upon  milk 
and  gruel  she  would  probably  want 
more. 


Evils  of  Early  Mixed  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  f  of  sufficient  general   interest,  please 
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answer  in  the  earliest  number  possible  the 
following  "Nursery  Problems" : 

(1)  Should  a  child  from  three  to  five 
months  old  be  fed  any  at  the  table  when 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  mother's  milk?  If 
so,  what  should  he  be  given?  My  babe, 
now  five  months  old,  seems  to  delight  in 
eating,  and,  as  1  think  I  have  enough  milk 
for  her.  1  hesitate  in  giving  her  solid  foods, 
though  I  am  advised  to  feed  her  by  ladies 
who  feed  and  also  nurse  their  babies  with 
no  apparently  bad  results.  My  baby  is 
troubled  with  constipation  and  I  am  told 
that  feeding  her  will  overcome  it. 

(2)  Even  if  in  good  health,  is  it  right  and 
proper  to  "chew"  food  for  babies? 

(3)  Is  there  any  simple  remedy  or  timely- 
advice  you  can  give  me  to  lessen  the  dan- 
gers of  teething  in  hot  weather? 

(4)  Cannot  a  mother  that  suckles  her 
babe  hasten  or  retard  its  teething  by  select- 
ing her  diet;  i.  e.,  if  early  development  of 
teeth  is  wanted,  partake  of  bone-making 
foods,  and  vice  versa?  B. 

( 1 )  A  child  should  have  nothing 
whatever  from  the  adult  table  before 
a  year  and  a  half  at  the  earliest,  pref- 
erably not  until  two  years.  Solid  food 
should  not  be  allowed  until  after  a 
year,  and  then  it  should  be  bread, 
gruels,  porridge,  and  possibly  an  egg ; 
but  these  should  be  prepared  for  it 
and  given  it  by  itself,  not  at  the  adult's 
table.  To  let  a  child  come  to  the  table 
is  only  to  teach  it  to  beg  for  things 
it  should  not  have.  Let  it  be  fed  be- 
fore your  meals,  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  tantalized  at  seeing  you  eat  when 
it  is  hungry.  Treat  any  person  who 
gives  your  baby  "tastes"  of  things  as 
your  "dearest  foe."  To  give  solid 
food  to  a  child  on  the  breast  is  too  in- 
congruous to  be  seriously  considered. 
Constipation  is  undesirable,  but  a 
small  matter  compared  with  what 
usually  results  from  such  mixed  feed- 
ing. 

(2)  If  you  mean  the  chewing  of 


food  by  an  adult  and  then  putting  it 
into  the  baby's  mouth,  it  certainly  is 
not  right.   It  is  simply  disgusting. 

(3)  The  dangers  of  teething  are 
almost  entirely  due  to  bad  feeding.  If 
you  keep  your  child  on  the  breast 
alone,  if  the  supply  is  sufficient,  or  if 
insufficient  supplement  it  with  a  goo.d 
sterile  food  (such  as  is  alluded  to  in 
another  question  in  this  issue ) ,  and 
give  him  an  occasional  drink  of  good 
sweet  water,  which  has  been  previous- 
ly boiled,  you  are  not  very  likely  to 
have  any  trouble. 

(4)  Good  health  and  good  milk 
supply  in  the  mother  help  to  develop 
the  child  well  and  rapidly,  teeth  in- 
cluded. But  so  far  as  we  know  or  be- 
lieve, there  is  no  diet  of  the  mother 
which  will  help  the  teeth  of  the  child 
in  particular.  The  only  way  of  retard- 
ing the  teeth  that  we  know  of  is  to 
give  the  baby  poor  nourishment,  and 
this  retards  its  development  in  every 
other  way. 


Condensed  Replies. 

D.  P.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  promiscuous  kissing  of  chil- 
dren is  certainly  to  be  deprecated  on 
various  grounds.  Many  persons,  in 
their  affectionate  zeal  to  kiss  a  child, 
do  not  stop  to  consider  whether  they 
are  themselves  pleasant  persons  to 
kiss,  and  older  children  often  feel  a 
strong  sense  of  resentment  when 
kissed  against  their  will.  The  con- 
tagious disorders  of  mouth  and  throat 
can  be  communicated  in  this  way.  and 
probably  often  are.  They  certainly 
are  in  adults.  The  breath  of  persons 
suffering  from  whooping  cough, 
measles,  and  scarlatina  is  universally 
dreaded :    but,    excepting    the  first 
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named,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the 
patients,  these  diseases  are  probably 
rarely  spread  in  this  way.  The  danger, 
we  believe,  is  especially  great  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  kinds  of  sore 
throat,  and  no  one  with  a  sore  throat, 
however  slight,  should  kiss  a  child. 
But  even  a  well  person  should  con- 
sider whether  his  affection  for  a  pretty 
child  ought  to  be  expressed  in  a  way 
which  may  be  distasteful  to  the  child, 
and  not  approved  of  by  the  mother. 
R.,  Shelbyvillc,  Ind. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  "night- 
cap" of  breast  milk  does  any  harm. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  how  long  you 
will  be  able  to  continue.  There  would 
be  nothing  wrong  in  doing  it  until 
she  was  a  year  old. 
G.  D.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

The  problem  is  really  twofold.  The 
holding  of  the  breath  in  itself  is  not 
dangerous,  but  is  a  trick  that  some 
children  acquire.  Of  course,  her 
whims  should  not  be  humored,  assum- 
ing her  to  be  in  good  health.  She  can 
be  made  to  breathe  easily  enough  by 
any  of.  the  manoeuvres  that  are  used 
to  start  respiration  when  it  has  been 
accidentally  stopped  (or  has  not  been 
established,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
a  new-born  infant),  such  as  the 
"spank."  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  the 
face,  or  violent  blowing  in  the  face. 
Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  resort 
to  such  measures,  which,  while  entire- 
ly physiological,  have  the  appearance 
of  a  punishment,  must  depend  upon 
individual  cases.  Most  children,  if  they 
find  that  the  mother  cannot  be  made 
to  yield  to  their  desires  and  cannot  be 
frightened  by  this  holding  of  the 
breath,  promptly  abandon  the  habit. 


while  it  is  certainly  prolonged  by  in- 
dulgence. 

E.  N.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

You  are  entirely  right  in  delaying 
until  settled  cool  weather  before  mak- 
ing any  enlargement  of  diet.  The  diet 
urged  by  the  "older  mothers"  would, 
if  given  during  the  past  summer,  pretty 
certainly  have  given  you  a  sick  baby. 

F.  S.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

We  note  in  this  case  the  following 
points :  Rapid  growth  in  height  but 
not  in  weight,  a  feeble  digestion,  and 
a  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  child  has  a  catarrh  of  the 
digestive  tract,  which  will  easily  ac- 
count for  all  the  symptoms  as  well  as 
the  want  of  increase  in  weight.  Growth 
in  height,  if  not  accompanied  by  in- 
crease of  weight,  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  debility.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  seems  to  us  that  he 
should  have  persistent  medical  direc- 
tion from  a  physician  rather  than  gen- 
eral hygienic  directions  from  us. 
P.  Y .,  Jackson,  Mich. 

There  is  a  fair  probability  of  an 
adenoid,  but  there  may  be  only  an  or- 
dinary post-nasal  catarrh  without  a 
growth. 

G.  P.  S.,  Chicago,  III. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  motion 
of  the  hammock  is  harmful.  If  it 
were,  then  the  cradle  of  our  ancestors 
must  have  done  inestimable  mischief. 
The  trouble  here  lies  in  the  habit,  as 
in  the  evening  suckling,  and  the  real 
question  is.  How  is  it  to  be  ultimately 
abandoned  ? 
B.  D.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

As  the  habit  is  not  of  long  duration, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it 
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may  be  abandoned.  A  child  who  has 
slept  well  for  thirteen  months  ought, 
tinder  the  same  conditions,  to  continue 
to  sleep  well.  Very  likely  the  hot 
weather,  with  the  consequent  irrita- 
bility at  night,  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  change.  Possibly  also  the  child, 
if  too  much  en  his  legs,  may  be  over- 
fatigued  and  hence  more  inclined  to 
sleep  in  daytime.  Judicious  manage- 
ment \\  ill  probably  work  a  cure  before 
long.  The  child  is  old  enough  to  be 
made  to  understand  that  he  is  expect- 
ed to  lie  still.  Do  not  strike  a  light  in 
the  room  ;  do  not  get  up  yourself  nor 
let  him  leave  his  crib.  By  no  means 
countenance  his  frolic,  and,  beyond 
persuasive  soothing,  do  not  notice  his 
crving.  Darkness,  silence,  and  self- 
control  on  your  own  part  are  the  best 
regimen.  Have  you  tried  sponging  off 
his  body  before  he  is  put  to  sleep?  We 
do  not  think  the  diet  is  at  fault  if,  as 
you  say,  the  child  has  done  so  well 
hitherto. 

M.}  Faribault,  Minn. 

All  crackers,   we  think — even  the 
best — are  better  deferred  until  molar 
teeth  appear. 
E.  A.,  Lancaster,  0. 

The  tendency  to  eczema  must  be 
considered  in  the  use  of  oatmeal.  In 
some  persons  the  tendency  does  seem 
to  be  heightened  by  the  oatmeal,  cer- 
tainly not  in  all.  Experiment  will  de- 
termine the  point  for  you. 
H.  P.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

His  not  having  a  tooth  is  not  in  it- 
self cause  for  alarm.  The  two  bottles 
you  describe  as  cow's  milk  and  con- 
densed milk;  we  suppose,  of  course, 
that  both  are  diluted ;  if  not.  they 
should  be.    Cream,  if  you  can  .get  it, 


added  to  his  food  would  have  a  laxa- 
tive effect ;  say  to  a  half-pint  of  half 
milk,  half  water  mixture,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  or  two  of  cream.  He  should 
not  nurse  at  all  after  the  9  or  10 
o'clock  meal  until  early  morning.  Five 
meals  in  24  hours  are  enough.  If  you 
mean  by  feeding  him,  When  can  he 
have  solid  food?  we  think,  not  until 
he  has  teeth  to  chew  with. 
B.  N.}  Sherman,  Tex. 

The  name  "hives"  has  been  applied 
to  several  eruptions,  but  the  one  com- 
monly called  "hives"  is  urticaria  or  net- 
tle-rash. It  is  often  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  appearance  in  infancy  from  the 
adult  type.  It  is  not  nearly  so  common 
in  new-born  infants  as  it  is  later,  and 
we  suspect  that  you  really  mean  this 
"red-gum."  The  urticaria  depends 
upon  many  causes,  the  commonest  be- 
ing disorders  of  the  digestive  tract. 
A.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  think  the  food  you  men- 
tion, when  prepared  for  use,  has  as 
much  fat  as  is  considered  desirable.  It 
is,  however,  better  than  some  others 
in  this  respect. 
0.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

As  to  the  general  question — why  is 
your  baby  wakeful? — of  course  we 
have  no  categorical  answer.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  cause  is  a  grave 
one,  as  the  general  condition  is  too 
good.  Of  the  causes  you  suggest, 
over-feeding  is  most  likely  one. 
D.  G.,  New  York  City. 

Circumcision  is  sometimes  done  to 
relieve  such  symptoms  as  those  you 
describe.  Have  you  shown  the  baby 
to  your  physician  since  the  time  he  at- 
tended to  him  before  ?  We  think  it 
wise  to  do  so. 
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M.  M.,  Utica,  X.  Y. 

The  proper  dose  of  most  drugs  is 
not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  depends  upon 
ver}-  many  things.  Doses  usually 
given  are  averages.  The  determining 
of  the  best  size  of  dose  is  often  one 
of  the  hard  problems  for  the  physician. 
But  we  can  say  this,  that  thirty  grains 
of  santonin  should  not  be  given  with- 
out explicit  direction  from  a  physician. 
It  is  not  a  drug  for  houehold  use. 
G.  K.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  if  a  child  were  urged  to  walk  be- 
fore the  joint  tissues  were  strong 
enough  certain  deformities  might 
ensue,  the  injuries  usually  attributed 
to  early  walking  being  bow-legs, 
knock-knee  and  weak  ankles.  The 
phrase  "weak  ankles"  generally  means 
an  ankle  that  is  not  firm  in  its  support 
of  the  body  by  reason  of  relaxations 
of  the  ligaments,  particularly  those  on 
the  sides  of  the  joint.  Occasionally  we 
see  a  "weak  ankle"  winch  is  such  by 
reason  of  a  general  flabbiness  of  tis- 
sues, the  muscles  of  the  leg  which 
move  the  foot  sharing  in  this  weak- 
ness. There  is  a  kind  of  knock-knee 
also  due  to  relaxed  ligaments,  but  it 
is  not  very  common  in  children,  being 
usually  acquired  later,  as  a  result  of 
injury,  or  of  some  peculiar  occupa- 
tion. Still,  it  is  well  to  be  on  one's 
guard  in  the  case  of  a  child  that  ap- 
pears to  be  prematurely  desirous  of 
getting  on  her  feet.  She  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in  any 
way. 

/.  M.j  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  local  measures  generally 
adopted  are  the  use  of  gloves,  which 
you  have  already  tried,  and  the  appli- 


cation to  the  finger  ends  of  some  very 
strong-tasting  substance,  the  taste  of 
which  recalls  the  child  from  his  ab- 
straction, which  is  the  root  of  the 
habit.  The  gloves  (or  bags,  which  are 
often  used)  will  prevent  nail-biting, 
but  not  the  sucking  of  the  fingers  or 
thumbs.  The  substances  used  on  ac- 
count of  taste  are  various,  aloes  tinc- 
ture being  the  commonest.  But  we 
believe  that  general  hygienic  improve- 
ment is  quite  as  important  as  the  local 
measures. 
B.j  Du  Bois,  Pa. 

The  habit  of  mouth-breathing  and 
snoring  may  persist  without  very  evi- 
dent cause.  If  you  will  think  of  the 
snoring  of  adults,  you  will  probably 
remember  that  one  person  snores,  and 
another  not,  without  there  being  any 
local  cause  apparent;  also  that  the 
same  person  will  snore  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  position,  state  of  health,  es- 
pecially as  to  stomach  condition.  This 
we  believe  to  be  true  of  children  also, 
and  it  is  along  the  line  of  digestive 
conditions  that  we  should  advise  you 
to  investigate. 
A.  D.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

It  makes  little  difference,  if  the  cow 
is  thoroughly  sound.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  hardier  varieties,  or 
mixtures  of  fine  with  common  stock, 
are  less  liable  to  illnesses  and  to  varia- 
tion in  the  quality  of  their  milk  than 
the  finer  and  more  beautiful  breeds. 
G.  A.  M..  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned nursing  bottles  is  that  they  allow 
the  child  to  swallow  milk  too  freely; 
it  goes  down  too  rapidly,  over-distends 
the  stomach,  and  the  result  is  colic 
and  indigestion.     The  human  milk- 
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ducts  are  as  fine  as  hairs,  and  allow- 
but  very  little  milk  to  flow  at  a  time, 
and  only  after  much  sucking'  by  the 
child.  Most  nipples  are  at  once  too 
soft  and  too  freely  punctured.  Another 
trouble  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  air 
is  often  drawn  into  the  hollow  nipple 
through  the  perforations  during  its  ex- 
pansion, as  the  child  lets  go  its  hold, 
and  that  this  air  is  subsequently  swal- 
lowed with  the  milk.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  get  nipples  with  the 
smallest  obtainable  holes  or  with  none 
at  all,  and  enlarge  them  or  make  them 
with  a  needle,  as  required.  While 
small  holes  are  essential,  some  inlet 
of  air  in  the  bottles  may  be  needed. 
5".  L.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

It  does  seem  that  9  or  10  hours  of 
sleep  are  too  few  for  so  young  a  child. 
Certainly  she  sleeps  much  less  than 
is  usual.  You  mention  no  ill  results, 
however,  and  mention  onl^  one  dis- 
agreeable symptom,  namely,  consti- 
pation. This  latter  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, be  relieved,  and  thus  a  possible 
cause  of  the  wakefulness  be  sought 
for.  Does  she  nurse  too  frequently  or 
get  too  much  ? 
F.  R.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  habit  of  nail-biting  is  mortify- 
ing and  to  a  certain  extent  disfiguring, 
but  it  should  not  be  taken  tod  serious- 
ly. That  is  to  say,  it  should  not  be 
worried  over  as  a  real  disease.  We 
believe  that  it  should,  in  a  general 
way,  be  classed  with  habit-spasms,  be- 
cause it  is,  or  was  originally,  an  ex- 
pression of  a  discomfort,  usually 
nervous,  and  is  continued  from  habit 
and  absented-mindedness.  Weakness 
of  will  we  do  not  think  it  usually  is, 
unless  any  neglect  of  self-control  or 


any  indolent  self-indulgence  is  to  be 
so  called,  because  we  have  known 
some  persons,  who  carried  nail-biting 
to  an  extreme,  who  were  by  no  means 
lacking  in  will-power  if  anything 
awakened  it. 

P.  C,  Mount  Holly,  N.  /. 

Whether  you  will  need  to  sterilize 
the  child's  food  in  the  autumn  will 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  your 
milk  supply. 

A.  M.,  New  York. 

To  answer  your  question,  "Is  baby 
well  or  sick?"  categorically  is  to  our 
notion  not  practicable.  It  is  evident 
that  his  digestion  of  casein — the  cheesy 
part  of  milk — even  in  breast  milk,  is 
imperfect.  The  green  change  suggests 
the  presence  of  some  bacterium,  since 
green  diarrhoea  is  usually  due  to  such 
cause.  The  stools  are  also  rather  thin. 
But  in  spite  of  this  evident  indigestion, 
a  child  who  has  gained  very  rapidly, 
so  rapidly  as  to  not  only  overcome  his 
original  poor  nutritive,  but  to  exceed 
considerably  the  average  weight  of  in- 
fants of  his  age  with  firm  flesh,  excel- 
lent sleep  and  good  spirits,  cannot  be 
called  ill. 

We  have  seen  similar  conditions  and 
have  supposed  them  to  mean  that, 
while  the  conditions  in  the  intestinal 
canal  were  not  what  we  desire,  they 
did  not  affect  the  general  conditions 
at  the  time.  Our  feeling  is  that,  if  pos- 
sible, they  should  be  changed  as  a 
safeguard  against  possible  intestinal 
disorders.  We  do  not  mean  that  such 
disorders  necessarily  follow ;  wre  have 
known  cases  in  which  they  did  not : 
but  if  everything  can  be  made  satisfac- 
torv,  so  much  the  better. 
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T.,  Wellsville,  O. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  morn- 
ing bath  (the  formal  bath  we  mean, 
as  a  slight  evening  bath  is  usually 
given  also)  are  these:  That  the 
child  is  freshened  for  the  day ;  that  it 
is  then  rested  and  does  not  dislike  the 
ceremony  as  it  would  when  tired  and 
sleepy  and  probably  just  fed.  In  the 
abstract,  aside  from  the  considerations 
mentioned,  we  think  that  there  is  lit- 
tle to  choose  between  a  morning  or 
evening  bath. 

R.  F.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

If  the  blood  contains  a  poison,  such 
as  the  so-called  malarial  poison,  its 
circulation  through  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  brain  of  a  young  child  is 
liable  to  excite  convulsions.  Exactly 
how  the  poison  acts  has  as  yet  not 
been  established  ;  neither  can  we  tell 
how  it  is  that  unconsciousness,  more 
or  less  complete,  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  violent  emotion  in  children. 
It  is  much  easier  to  account  for  the 


insensibility  that  results  from  the 
shaking  together  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  brain — i.  e.,  "concussion  of  the 
brain"  from  falls  and  blows — or  for 
that  stupor  which  follows  the  break- 
ing of  a  cerebral  blood  vessel.  In 
such  instances  the  delicate  material 
which  actually  originates  nervous 
power  is  more  or  less  destroyed,  and 
nervous  impulses  and  sensation-  are 
retarded. 

P.  T-.,  Dayton,  O. 

The  propriety  of  putting  the  child 
upon  the  floor  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature. In  winter  it  is  better  to 
make  a  nest  of  a  blanket  or  wrap  and 
pillows  for  her  to  sit  in,  as  the  floor 
draughts  are  usually  severe. 

/..  Greensburg,  Pa. 

If  you  cannot  regulate  the  baby's 
bowels  bv  its  diet  or  your  diet,  if  it  is 
on  the  breast,  or  by  massage  of  the 
abdomen,  we  think  that  the  suppos- 
itory is  the  next  best  thing. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


Sweets  to  the  Sweet. 

It  is  my  belief  that  people  do  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  appreciate  the 
sensitiveness  of  babies  to  the  home 
atmosphere.  The  thought  of  the 
average  grown  person  is:  "It  makes 
110  difference  to  the  baby.  He  isn't 
old  enough  to  know.*'  But  the-  baby 
is  old  enough  to  feel  from  the  mo- 
ment he  is  born,  and  feeling  is  know- 
ing, in  the  deepest  and  truest  sense. 
The  home  atmosphere  to  the  baby  is 
the  same  as  the  natural  air  to  a 


plant.  The  plant  certainly  does  not 
know,  as  the  word  is  ordinarily  in- 
terpreted; but  how  sensitive  it  is! 
How  dependent  it  is  upon  just  the 
right  proportions  of  sunshine  and 
shade ;  of  heat  and  cold  !  If  we  are 
to  have  success  in  our  floriculture, 
how  watchful  we  must  be. 

Does  not  a  baby  know  as  much  as 
a  bud?  He  is,  indeed,  the  most  deli- 
cate of  all  buds  in  which  lie  enfolded 
possibilities  of  bloom  and  fruit-bear- 
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ing  of  which  we  have  but  the  faint- 
est conception. 

For  the  beginning's  of  these  all 
should  be  just  right  when  such  suit- 
ableness is  possible.  And  much 
money  is  not  necessarily  implied  in 
this  Tightness.  A  smile  is  the  baby's 
gold ;  gentle  words  are  his  pearls. 
Love  is  his  diamond.  The  coarsest 
garments  are  quite  compatible  with 
his  divinest  joy.  An  unfinished  gar- 
ret will  do  very  well  for  his  abode 
provided  the  faces  bending  over  him 
are  sweet  and  serene.  An  atmos- 
phere of  coldness,  unkindness,  grief, 
selfishness,  is  felt  by  the  baby,  and 
is  injurious  to  his  development:  It 
is  like  a  chill  to  the  plant,  and  sends 
back  the  outputting  forces  that  are 
attempting  exquisite  issues. 

A  harmonious  home  is  the  baby'? 
birthright.  Harsh  sounds  should 
never  fall  on  the  delicate  ear.  The 
mother  should  give  herself  all  pos- 
sible rest  that  the  baby  may  rest  in 
her  serenity.  To  weary  the  nerves 
over  fine  clothing  for  the  baby's 
body  and  hurt  him  by  their  discord 
is  a  mistake  that  seemingly  no  true 
mother  would  ever  make.  Yet  many 
a  mother  who  means  to  do  well  by 
her  darling  wears  and  frets  herself 
that  her  child  may  be  apparelled  like 
the  children  of  the  rich.  Nurse  the 
child  in  all  sweetness  and  nobleness, 
and  he  will  by-and-by  enter  upon  a 
grander  competition.        M.  F.  B. 


Only  a  Litter. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  a  house  in  order  when  there  are 
two  or  three  little  ones  in  it.  They 


employ  their  busy  fingers  with  what 
often  seems  a  desire  to  upset  things, 
and  in  reality  is  but  the  natural  outlet 
for  the  surprising  energy  with  which 
even  the  wee  ones  are  gifted.  The 
desire  that  all  good  housekeepers  have 
to  see  everything  "spick  and  span" 
often  renders  it  impossible  for  them 
to  be  patient  with  the  children  whose 
restless  hands  and  feet  must  keep 
busy ;  for  the  constant  cry  "you 
mustn't  do  this  !"  or  "I  shall  punish 
you,  if  you  do  that !"  makes  both 
mother  and  child  cross  and  uncomfort- 
able. * 

"How  do  you  keep  your  little  ones 
so  quiet?"  asked  Mrs.  Brown  of  Mrs. 
Smith  upon  whom  she  had  called.  "I 
never  hear  them  cry,  though  I  come 
here  so  often."  "They  cry  very  often," 
said  Mrs.  Smith,  "but  I  am  frequently 
told  that  they  are  exceptionally  good, 
so  I  must  believe  it." 

"I  wish  you'd  give  me  the  key  to 
your  success,  for  I'm  sure  I  devote 
time  enough  to  mine ;  but  they  tease 
me  almost  to  death  with  their  restless- 
ness." 

"I'm  sure  I  know  of  no  secret  in 
the  matter,"  Mrs.  Smith  replied.  "If 
I  were  asked  a  recipe  for  keeping 
them  good,  I  should  say,  employ  them 
constantly  and  let  them  be  busy  at 
something  they  like  to  do." 

"What  are  your  little  ones  doing 
now?"  asked  Mrs.  Brown.  Our  host- 
ess flushed  as  she  answered  quickly : 
"Something  you  will  think  very  dread- 
ful, but  it  seems  the  best  for  all  of 
us.  They're  in  the  dining-room.  Come 
and  we'll  take  a  peep  at  them." 

Through  the  hall  we  tiptoed.  Mrs. 
Smith  opened  the  door  noiselessly,  and 
Mrs.  Brown  was  taken  aback  for  an 
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instant.  The  dining-table  was  divided 
into  three  sections  by  two  brooms  laid 
across  it. 

Three  little  girls,  aged  seven,  nine 
and  eleven,  were  very  busy,  each 
claiming  one  section.  These  were  ar- 
ranged to  represent  schoolrooms,  and 
were  filled  with  paper  benches,  to  ac- 
commodate paper  dolls  of  various 
sizes — kindergartners,  third  and  fifth 
grades.  The  dolls  were  cut  from  com- 
mon wrapping-paper ;  the  benches 
from  a  heavier  quality.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  a  mass  of  clippings  and 
bits  of  refuse,  but  the  children  were 
so  interested  that  they  did  not  even 
hear  us  as  we  stole  away. 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown.  "How  long  will  they 
play  that  way?"  "From  breakfast  time 
till  5  o'clock,  when  they  have  to  clear 
up  the  rubbish  in  time  for  dinner.  We 
lunch  in  the  kitchen  when  I  do  my 
own  work,  as  I  am  obliged  to  at  pres- 
ent. I  knew  you'd  think  it  terrible 
when  you  saw  the  way  I  keep  them 
still,  but  it's  only  a  litter;  there's 
nothing  dirty  about  it  and  they  are  so 
happy." 

Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  a  model 
housekeeper,  but  an  uncomfortable 
mother,  had  learned  a  lesson,  and  I 
hope  all  our  mothers  wiU  also  try  to 
look  kindly  upon  a  "litter"  when  it 
means  comfort  for  the  busy  bees,  our 
children.  E.  R. 


The  Paternal  Instinct  and  Calling. 

There  is  no  picture  more  certain  to 
touch  the  human  heart  than  that  of 
mother  and  babe — a  truth  which 
poets  and  painters  of  all  ages  have  not 
been  slow  to  recognize.  Be  she  queen 
or  peasant,  the  mediaeval  saint  or  the 


modern  madonna,  the  mother  with  her 
little  child  in  her  arms  is  an  eternally 
lovely  and  appealing  figure.  Yet,  is 
the  group  quite  complete  without  the 
masculine  element?  In  the  universal 
exaltation  of  the  maternal  instinct  and 
calling,  have  we  not  in  some  degree 
overlooked  and  belittled  the  paternal  ? 

The  type  of  young  mother  which 
we  all  accept  as  genuine,  displays  a 
brooding  tenderness,  an  infinite  pa- 
tience, and  the  most  entire  self-abne- 
gation, coupled  with  a  delicacy  and 
skill  in  the  handling  of  the  infant 
which  seems  to  come  with  maternity 
and  not  merely  of  experience  and 
training.  The  father,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived notion,  combines  with  a  natural 
pride  in  his  first-born  an  almost  lu- 
dicrous degree  of  awkwardness  and 
embarrassment.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
wants  of  his  offspring,  and  whenever 
it  cries  he  beats  a  precipitate  retreat. 
A  little  later  on  we  hear  of  his  audible 
growls  at  the  occasional  disturbance 
of  his  rest — and  this  while  the  wearied 
mother  may  be  up  for  half  the  night 
without  uttering  a  complaint.  In  a 
word,  the  paternal  tenderness  is  appar- 
ently not  expected  to  manifest  itself 
until  the  baby  walks  and  talks,  and  is 
available  as  a  plaything. 

I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  know  a 
young  father — he  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  physician,  I  admit — whose 
baby  daughter  has  been  from  her  first 
hour  of  existence  the  object  of  a  ten- 
derness and  solicitude  equal  to  that 
of  the  mother — of  any  mother.  The 
minutest  details  of  her  dress,  her  bath, 
her  nourishment,  the  care  bestowed 
upon  her,  are  not  beneath  his  dignity 
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to  investigate.  He  has  handled  her 
from  the  very  beginning  quite  as  skil- 
fully as  any  nurse,  and  is  able  to  per- 
form dextrously  any  little  office  thai 
may  be  necessary  in  her  behalf.  1  [e 
has  never  been  known  to  protesl 
against  rising  half-a-dozen  times  in 
the  night  to  insure  the  comfort  of  the 
little  one ;  and  upon  occasion  has  even 
insisted  upon  taking  her  into  another 
room,  in  order  to  give  the  exhausted 
mother  a  needed  night's  rest. 

The  baby  is  now  a  year  old,  and  at 
that  age  many  children  prefer  their 
father,  because  he  romps  with  them 
more  boisterously  and  tosses  them 
higher  in  his  strong  arms  than  a  wo- 
man can.  This  baby  loves  her.  papa 
quite  as  well  as  her  mamma ;  but  he  is 
never  thoughtless,  in  their  play  to 
gether,  of  the  delicate  and  sensitive 
system  of  his  child,  and  can  soothe  her 
to  sleep  as  readily  as  he  can  coax 
forth  the  rippling  laughter.  This  hus- 
band and  wife  together  canvass  every 
mooted  point  in  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  training  of  their  little  one, 
and  the  topics  discussed  in  Babyhood 
are  of  equal  interest  and  importance 
to  mother  and  father. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  there  are  not 
many  men  in  whom  the  paternal  in- 
stinct is  thus  developed?  If  this  is  the 
case,  as  I  hope  it  is,  their  devotion  is 
as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  mother,  and 
should  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  father  whom 
I  have  described  is  the  rare  exception, 
does  not  this  instinct  need  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  sex  whom  Nature  has 
made  parents  equally  with  ourselves, 
and  ought  not  a  wise  effort  be  made 
to  enlist  the  personal  devotion  of  man, 
side  by  side  with  that  of  woman,  in 


behalf  of  the  little  life  of  which  they 
are  joint  custodians?  G.  M. 


"Mirror  Writing." 

A  scrap  of  paper  with  some  odd 
hieroglyphics  was  shown  me  the 
other  day.  The  writing  was  done  by 
a  little  boy  three  years  and  ten  months 
old,  and  consisted  of  his  name,  "Nel- 
son," printed  first  with  his  left  hand, 
from  right  to  left,  each  letter  reversed, 
this  having  been  done  by  him  indepen- 
dently ;  and  below  it,  the  same  name 
printed  with  his  right  hand,  at  his 
mother's  suggestion.  When  about  to 
print  the  name  a  second  time  he 
showed  some  uncertainty  whether  to 
begin  at  the  left-hand  or  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  paper,  but  when  his 
mother  said,  "Begin  here"  (showing 
the  left),  he  began  to  put  the  letters 
in  their  proper  order.  At  E  he  hesi- 
tated, apparently  forgetting  the  form 
of  the  letter,  but  said  to  himself,  "I 
must  look  up  here  and  see  how  it 
goes ;"  then,  looking  at  the  reversed  E 
above,  and  saying,  "Oh,  yes !  I  see," 
he  printed  it  at  once  right.  Of  the 
two  words  the  one  done  with  the  right 
hand  is  decidedly  the  more  regular, 
suggesting  that  the  child  is  inclining 
towards  right-handedness. 

This  little  fellow's  production  in- 
terested me  because  I  had  just  been 
reading  in  a  periodical  an  article 
on  "Mirror  Writing  and  Left-Hand- 
edness,"  in  which  two  children  were 
described  who  had  this  peculiar- 
ity, and  in  both  cases  it  was  accom- 
panied with  marked  mental  inferiority. 
My  little  friend,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
stupid  or  backward,  though,  perhaps, 
a  little  below  the  average  child  of  his 
age  in  size  and  strength. 
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In  the  article  I  have  mentioned  var- 
ious theories  are  proposed  to  account 
for  this  strange  sort  of  left-handed- 
ness ;  hut  as  the  observed  facts  are 
few,  none  of  the  conclusions  seem  very 
well  established,  except  the  one  dic- 
tum that  wider  and  closer  observation 
is  needed.  M.  O. 


The  Beginnings  of  Self-Consciousness. 

Do  not  many  of  us  make  a  mistake 
in  noticing  our  children  so  much  be- 
fore callers,  repeating  the  bright 
things  that  they  have  said  and  allow- 
ing visitors  to  comment  on  their  per- 
sonal appearance  ?  They  are  made 
so  conscious  of  their  own  identities 
that  thev  show  a  nervous  awkward- 
ness of  manner  and  eventually  an  ex- 
treme timidity  of  bearing  that  some 
of  them  are  never  able  to  overcome. 

Further,  a  child  ought  never  to  be 
put  up  to  entertain  a  company,  either 
by  song  or  recitation.  I  know  by  my 
own  early  experience  how  painfull} 
embarrassing  is  an  ordeal  of  that 
kind.  How  often  have  I  run  and  hid 
when  I  saw  callers  approaching  our 
hospitable  threshold,  preferring,  as  I 
did,  oblivion,  or  at  least  obscurity,  to 
applause,  whether  forced  or  .spon- 
taneous, accorded  me  after  each  per- 
formance by  my  mother's  guests. 

Another  observation  grows  out  of 
the  memories  of  my  childhood.  Older 
persons  should  not  make  comparisons 
where  the  little  ones  can  hear.  How 
often  we  hear  the  remark :  "This 
child  is  so  much  prettier  than  the 
other  one — they  don't  look  like  sis- 
ters." How  crestfallen  that  "other 
one"  is !  And  how  it  rankles  in  her 
breast  for  many  a  night  and  poisons 
all  the  sweetness  of  her  day-cup.  Re- 


calling the  small  sorrows  of  my  child- 
hood that  seemed  mountain-high  to 
my  young  vision,  I  endeavor  to  be 
very  thoughtful  and  tender  of  the 
little  ones  that  fall  in  my  way.  How 
readily  a  little  child  responds  to  your 
smile,  though  she  has  never  seen  your 
face  before  and  may  never  again ! 
Children  know  or  care  naught  for  les 
convenances  and  lend  as  ready  re- 
sponse to  the  smile  and  kindly  word 
of  the  stranger  as  to  the  more  fa- 
miliar "good  morning"  of  the  old- 
time  friend.  B.  M. 


Safe  Playgrounds. 

I  w  onder  if  many  mothers  ever  stop 
to  consider  that  the  baby  lives  in  a 
different  climate,  although  in  the  same 
room.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
Florida  in  the  winter  to  have  a  hot 
climate ;  you  need  only  to  mount  a 
step-ladder  and  you  will  find  the  upper 
air  of  the  room  seven  times  heated.  If 
you  want  to  cool  off,  lie  down  on  the 
floor,  and  you  will  feel  a  delightful, 
cool  breeze  circulating  around  like  a 
miniature  whirlwind,  veering  and 
changing  every  time  a  door  is  opened 
or  any  one  even  moves  in  the  room, 
and  if  you  stay  there  many  minutes 
you  will  have  a  nice  little  cold  and 
wonder  where  you  got  it. 

After  you  have  made  the  experi- 
ment there  is  a  result  to  be  deduced, 
a  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  Your  baby, 
whose  vital  power  is  much  lower  than 
yours,  whose  resistance  to  disease  is 
less  and  susceptibility  greater,  spends 
the  greater  part  of  its  time  playing  on 
the  floor,  with  its  toys,  and  pneumonia 
and  the  like  scattered  around.  You 
keep  the  thermometer  at  a  given  point 
and  do  not  feel  cold,  but  the  child  is 
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in  an  atmosphere  as  much  as  ten  de- 
grees lower,  while  in  fact  it  needs 
more  heat  than  you  do  to  keep  it 
warm.  It  is  all  very  well  to  toughen 
the  youngster,  but  don't  freeze  the 
poor  thing  or  put  it  into  a  refrigerator. 

I  have  very  often  recommended  a 
stuffed  rug  with  advantage  to  the 
child,  who,  after  being  kept  on  it  as 
a  playground,  was  free  from  trouble- 
some colds  which  had  before  been  al- 
most constant  afflictions.  A  cheap  art- 
square,  a  rug  with  a  lining,  or  even  a 
large  bed-tick  thickly  stuffed  with  ex- 
celsior, if  nothing  better  can  be  af- 
forded, answers  all  purposes.  A  stout 
piece  of  fish-net  sewed  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rug  by  its  lower  edge,  and 
caught  up  by  its  upper  edge  by  a 
series  of  cords  fastened  to  a  hook  in 
the  ceiling,  makes  a  fence  which  the 
little  one  cannot  pass  through  or 
climb  over,  and  against  which  he  can- 
not hurt  himself.  Being  thus  safely 
caged,  he  is  but  little  care,  and  the 
mother's  mind  is  relieved  of  a  load  of 
anxiety  and  watchfulness.  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  try  it.  It  will  save  ten 
times  its  cost  in  medicine  and  doc- 
tors' bills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
creased comfort  to  yourself  and  child. 

One  of  my  friends  gave  up  her  own 
bed  to  her  child  for  a  playground 
during  the  day.  A  pair  of  pillows  at 
the  head-board,  another  pair  at  the 
foot,  and  a  net  from  head  to  foot  at 
the  side,  the  lower  edge  tucked  under 
the  mattress,  keep  the  child  from 
harm,  while  a  rubber  sheet  and  a  thick 
comforter  protect  the  bed.        P.  R. 

A  Home-Made  Nursery  Coach. 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
find  a  way  to  amuse  my  baby,  without 


using  her  cumbersome  carriage,  or 
any  such  thing  as  a  baby-jumper.  I 
have  succeeded  at  last,  and  think  some 
baby's  mamma,  whose  arms  and 
wrists  ache  at  night,  may  be  glad  of 
the  suggestion.  I  had  four  wheels 
sawed  out  of  a  board  at  a  wagon- 
maker's  shop,  and  two  axles  of  wood 
to  fit  them,  which  only  cost  twenty- 
five  cents.  These  my  husband  nailed 
on  a  soap  box,  in  which  I  put  a  soft 
comforter  and  thin  pillow.  In  this 
little  home-made  wagon  baby  spends 
many  hours  in  a  comfortable  posture, 
while  I  push  her  across  the  room  with 
my  foot,  and  pull  her  back  again  with 
a  stout  piece  of  twine,  on  which  a 
large  spool  is  tied  for  a  handle.  I  find 
that  she  is  often  soothed  to  sleep  by 
the  gentle,  noiseless  motion.  If  the 
rubbing  of  the  wheels  makes  a  dis- 
agreeable noise,  a  little  machine  oil 
will  soon  make  the  "barouche"  run 
easily  and  noiselessly.  The  wheels 
should  be  12  inches  in  diameter.  This 
raises  the  box  about  7  inches  above 
the  floor,  and  the  child  escapes  all 
draughts.  R.  A. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Help  in  Tending  Baby. 

Mothers  may  be  interested  in  a 
standing  stool  that  I  used  for  each  of 
my  three  children  when  babies,  and 
which  was  a  very  great  help  to  me. 

It  has  an  oval-shaped  bottom,  25x17 
inches,  cut  from  a  2l/2 -inch  plank,  and 
fitted  with  twenty-one  bars,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  19  inches  high, 
which  run  up  into  a  smooth,  rounded 
railing  2  inches  wide.  The  plank 
floor  is  so  heavy  that  the  standing 
stool  will  not  tip  over,  even  when  the 
child  inside  tries  to  lean  over  its  top. 

f  put  a  soft  carpet  in  it,  hoisted  it 
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on  to  tables,  dresser,  or  on  the  lid  of 
a  tall  bin  in  the  pantry  close  to  my 
bread  board  when  cooking,  wherever 
my  work  was,  dropped  baby  inside 
with  a  lapful  of  toys,  and  there  she 
would  sit  happy  and  contented,  per- 
haps an  hour  at  a  time,  in  her  little 
prison  house,  that  kept  her  from  cold 
floors,  out  of  mischief,  and,  best  of  all, 
close  to  mamma,  where  she  was  made 
happy  in  seeing  the  work  go  on. 

When  tired  of  sitting,  baby  learns 
to  stand  in  it,  and  thinks  it  great  fun 
to  poke  her  little  hands  through  the 
bars  and  drop  jingling  playthings  on 
the  floor,  or  reach  for  the  pinch  of 
dough  mamma  will  give  her  to  pat 
and  roll  when  she  has  learned  she 
must  not  put  it  into  her  mouth. 

I  like  this  standing  stool  for  the 
child  much  better  than  a  high  chair, 
because  her  little  limbs  need  never  get 
cramped  in  it  by  dangling  in  one  posi- 
tion as  the  high-chair  baby's  limbs 
must,  and,  then,  there  is  no  danger  of 
a  tip  over — though,  for  fear  of  it. 
when  baby  has  grown  heavy  and 
strong,  as  a  precaution  against  possible 
accidents,  when  the  standing  stool  is 
elevated  above  the  floor,  I  tie  a  stout 
cord  to  one  of  its  bars  and  fasten  it  to 
a  nail  or  hook  in  the  wall. 

Such  a  safe  little  cage  is  very  con- 
venient when  one  is  called  from  the 
room,  for  you  can  put  the  child  into 
it  with  some  loved  toy  and  leave  her 
alone  a  short  time,  knowing  she  can- 
not reach  the  fire  or  creep  into  other 
mischief. 

This  standing  stool  was  made  for  a 
baby  now  seventy  years  old,  and  dur- 
ing this  long  period  it  has  proved  a 
safe,  cosy  little  play-house  for  a  great 
many  babies  who  first  learned  in  it  to 


stand  up  and  depend  on  their  own 
little  legs  for  support.  G.  S. 

The  Old  Bad  Habits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  cry- 
ing evils  in  this  great  babyland  of 
ours  is  the  inveterate  "piecing"  be- 
tween meals.  Rich  and  poor,  refined 
and  vulgar,  sensible  and  .foolish  moth- 
ers have  the  habit  of  saying,  at  the 
slightest  sign  of  discontent  or  worry 
on  the  part  of  the  child:  "Mary,  do 
get  Helen  some  cake,"  or  "Carrie,  run 
into  the  storeroom  and  get  some  sugar 
or  crackers."  A  mother  takes  her 
little  ones  "down  town."  They  begin 
when  nearing  the  confectioner's  or 
bakery :  "Now,  mamma,  you'll  get  us 
something  to  eat — oh,  do,"  and  the 
next  thing  on  the  programme  is  a 
good-sized  paper  bag  surrounded  by 
eager  faces  and  outstretched  hands, 
and  the  munching  goes  on  till  tea- 
time.  Then  papa  wonders  why  the 
trio  have  such  a  poor  appetite  for 
brown  bread  and  milk,  and  mamma 
says  she  knows  they  cannot  be  well, 
for  after  such  a  charming  walk  in  the 
fresh  air  healthy  children  would  come 
home  with  a  keen  appetite. 

I  called  the  other  day  on  two  sisters, 
both  married  women  and  mothers.  Be- 
fore going  up  to  the  nursery  there 
was  a  little  talk  and  calling  to  their 
mothers  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
At  once  came  the  order:  "Run  to  Eliza 
and  get  some  cakes." 

A  short  time  after  one  lady  excused 
herself,  to  prepare  a  luncheon  for  the 
journey  at  hand  for  her  sister.  "I 
thought  she  was  only  going  to 
C — ■ — ?"  I  asked  (an  hour's  ride). 
"She  is,  but  the  children  you  know- 
will   need  something  to  eat  on  the 
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way,"  was  the  reply. 

Poor  little  stomachs !  Poor  little 
children !  No  rest  for  the  former, 
and  only  heaviness  and  fretfulness  for 
the  latter,  yet  the  mothers  do  not 
seem  to  connect  the  cause  and  effect. 

One  mother  who  was  away  from 
home  said  to  me  that  "at  home  she 
was  more  particular  about  her  chil- 
dren's eating,  and  they  had  the  most 
regular  habits  and  were  'real  good,' 
but  here  they  acted  dreadfully."  We 
all  know  that  children  visiting  are  ex- 
cited more  or  less  and  thrown  off  their 
balance  by  the  unusual  happenings, 
but  in  this  case  I  am  sure  that  the 
teasing  and  fretfulness  was  due  in 
part  to  overloaded  stomachs. 

These  little  ones  are  so  dependent 
upon  our  judgment  and  wisdom!  So 


much  in  regard  to  health  and  morals 
rests  with  us !  How  can  we  expect 
our  child  to  be  quiet  and  content  with 
its  whole  system  out  of  order?  We 
scold  or  punish  in  such  cases,  when, 
if  we  were  just,  we  should  direct  the 
chastisement  upon  our  own  guilty 
selves.  Do  not  let  us,  then,  entail 
upon  our  children  dyspepsia  or  some 
other  stomach  trouble,  just  for  the 
sake  of  momentary  ease  and  comfort 
to  ourselves.  I  grant  that  it  is  a 
temptation,  but  does  the  end  "pay?" 
There  are  exceptionally  delicate  chil- 
dren who  have  no  appetite  for  break- 
fast, and  who  need  an  egg,  or  oat- 
meal, or  bread  and  milk,  later  in  the 
day,  but  I  do  not  refer  to  exceptions, 
but  the  victimized  majority. 

D.  R.  C. 


f ure  Milk  for  tfie  Baby 

cannot  be  obtained  from  dairies.  Yet  pure  milk  is  the  only  safe  milkforthe 
baby.  If  milk  has  once  been  contaminated  no  process  of  purification  can  make 
it  a  suitable  milk  for  infant  feeding. 


Highland  Evaporated  Milk 

is  absolutely  pure  milk.  The  full-cream  cow's  milk  is  sterilized,  evaporated 
by  our  special  process,  placed  in  sterile  cans  and  again  sterilized.  The 
quality  is  uniform;  the  casein  is  more  easily  digested  than  in  raw,  pasteurized, 
or  boiled  milk.    It  can  be  modified  as  desired. 

Pet  Evaporated  Milk 

s  our  second  grade  and  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  It  is  a  trifle  lighter  and 
ess  constant  in  consistency  but  is  pure  milk.  It  answers  where  absolute 
iccuracy  in  constituents  is  not  required. 

Highland"  and    Pet"  Evaporated  Milk  offer  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 
food  for  infants,  and  may  also  be  u  ed  in  place  of  dairy  milk  lor  all  household 
.  purposes.    Trial  quantity  on  request. 

f'^Wf  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Highland,  111. 
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Nasal  Intoxication. 

According  to  the  Norwegian  papers 
an  economical  method  of  producing 
alcoholic  intoxication  is  being  prac- 
ticed by  the  lowest  classes  of  Chris- 
tiania.  The  toper  fills  the  palm  of  his 
hand  with  a  very  strong  form  of  corn 
brandy  and  snuffs  it  up  into  the  nose. 
This  is  repeated  several  times,  though 
once  is  sufficient  to  produce  complete 
intoxication. 


Ethyl  Chloride  as  an  Anesthetic  for  In- 
fants. 

A  plea  for  the  use  of  ethyl  chloride 
in  pediatric  practice  is  made  by  F. 
Murray,  who  has  administered  it  for 
anesthesia  to  150  infants  under  a  year 
old.  A  large  proportion  were  only  a 
few  weeks  old,  and  one  only  five  days 
old.  It  is  of  service  in  cases  of  res- 
piratory embarrassment. 


An  Eastern  woman  transplanted 
many  years  ago  to  the  Middle  West, 
where  maple  sugar  is  unknown,  tried 
vainly,  as  many  a  New  Yorker  does 
now,  to  obtain  pure  maple  syrup  from 
her  old  State.  Failing  to  do  so,  she 
invented  a  counterfeit  which  would 
deceive  a  sugarbush  veteran.  She  boils 
the  red  cobs  of  a  variety  of  the  big 
Western  field  corn,  after  the  corn  is 
shelled  off,  until  they  give  up  their 
color  and  flavor.  Then  she  strains 
off  the  water  and  with  it  makes  a 
syrup  of  granulated  and  Coffee  C 
sugar,  used  in  equal  parts.  At  the  last, 
she  flavors  the  syrup  with  a  bit  of 
pure  caramel,  which  she  obtains  from 
a  distillery  in  the  town.  This  syrup 
is  used  for  griddle  cakes,  fritters,  etc., 
and  also  for  "maple  sugar"'  fudge  and 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mr*.  Jamea  E.  Milla). 

Erery  woman  and  erery  married  man  should 
read  Un  book.  It  ia  a  book  witk  a  mission  aad 
aaecta  the  question  ef  "race  suicide.** 

"Worthy  to  win  a  laating  hold  on  life  and  play 
ao  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Bottom  Tram- 
script. 

"I  am  so  (lad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needa  it," 
— From  a  ptrsont!  letter  tt  tht  authar. 

"It  deala  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  ciriliaa- 
tion." — Tht  Arena. 

"Giree  the  fsther  more  than  his  customary  share 
ef  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  Ytrk  Natian. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  eridently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  inta 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — Tht  Congregation- 
alitt. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  tta* 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  The 
book  ia  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Syhanui  Stall,  author  of  well- 
kneun  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

5t  Bromfield  Street,  Resm  B,  Beaten,  Mslss. 


cream  candy,  and  even  for  "sugaring 
off"  on  pans  of  snow.  It  is  more  de- 
licious than  the  ordinary  sugar  sold 
in  the  city  market  under  the  name  of 
"maple,"  and  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  Western  housewife's  inventive 
genius. 


Common  house  ammonia  is  much 
better  for  cleaning  porcelain  than 
sandsoaps.  Many  of  the  stains  on  por- 
celain tubs,  wash-basins,  and  sinks  are 
caused  by  allowing  them  to  be  injured. 
When  new  porcelain  is  smooth  and  is 
rubbed  with  sandsoaps,  it  becomes 
rough,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
remove  the  discoloration. 
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THE 

♦  ♦♦♦  X  X  IL-hh 

I  "GERTRUDE" 

BABY  SUIT 

j|  "pOR  the  information  of  new  readers  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
♦  ■*  "Gertrude"  Suit,  which  has  become  so  famous  throughout 
the  country,  is  a  reform  method  of  clothing  for  babies  during  their 
first  few  months  of  life,  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  oruina*; 
outside  dress  or  slip,  in  such  styles  as  taste  may  dictate.  It  results 
in  the  greatest  saving  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  mother 
^  in  caring  for  the  baby,  there  being  but  one  pin  instead  of  fifteen. 

A  sheet  of  pattern  outlines,  with  full  descriptive 
pamphlet,  reprinted  from  BABYHOOD,  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Warm-Weather  Hint. 

The  use  of  an  all-milk  food  for  ba- 
bies, especially  during  the  summer 
months,  is  very  important  and  where 
other  food  has  failed  Lacto  Prepa- 
rata  have  been  found  to  be  very 
useful  in  preventing  the  usual  summer 
disturbances.  As  it  is  packed  in 
sterilized  vacuum  jars,  it  keeps  in 
every  climate.  Reed  &  Carnrick, 
who  make  this  food,  will  send  a  little 
book  entitled  "The  Baby's  Care"  to 
every  mother  who  writes  for  it. 


Continental  Pie. — One  cupful  of 
molasses,  one  cupful  of  boiling  water, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  three  cupfuls 
of  flour,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of 
lard,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar.  Mix  well  together  and  stir 
most  of  crumbs  in  and  put  rest  over 
top;  this  is  for  three  pies. 


Pure  Milk 

For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ-free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriolo^icpl 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  <&  ICE  CO. 

I3JJ  Uth  Street,  N.  W.,      Wtshinfton.  D  C. 
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A  Palatable  Cod-Liver  Oil  Preparation. 

The  day  for  nauseating  combina- 
tions of  drugs  has  passed,  this  state 
lx?ing  brought  about  by  the  ability  of 
chemists  to  present  an  efficient  yet  pal- 
atable product.  All  things  being  equal, 
that  combination  which  is  pleasing  to 
the  taste  will  meet  with  much  more 
favor  at  the  hands  of  physicians  than 
another  of  equal  potency  but  less  pal- 
atable. This  rule  is  especially  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  preparations 
containing  cod-liver  oil,  a  remedial 
agent  that  will  long  continue  to  be  a 
favorite  with  physicians.  The  many 
pathologic  conditions  that  will  respond 
only  to  cod-liver  oil,  showing  its  great 
worth,  have  put  chemists  on  their  met- 
tle to  prepare  combinations  in  which 
are  incorporated  all  of  the  virtues  of 
the  oil  with  the  disagreeable  features 
eliminated.  Hagee's  cordial  of  the  ex- 
tract of  cod-liver  oil  compound  long 
ago  won  the  favor  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  deservedly  so,  too.  This 
cordial  possesses  marked  advantages 
as  a  cod-liver  oil  product  and  its  su- 
periority over  ordinary  cod-liver  oil 
is  due  to  its  palatabilitv.  Its  adminis- 
tration may  be  continued  over  indefi- 
nite periods  of  time.  A  stomach  that 
would  quickly  revolt  against  the  pure 
oil  or  imperfectly  prepared  combina- 
tions containing  it  will  accept  Hagee's 
cordial  without  any  evidence  of  dis- 
tress.— The  Medical  Era. 


Keep  Tea  Air  Tight. 

Tea  owes  its  flavor  to  a  certain 
fine  volatile  oil  which  is  present  only 
in  very  minute  quantities.  The  fact 
that  it  is  so  volatile  renders  it  nec- 
essary to  keep  tea  in  an  air-tight 
caddy. 


PURE,  BWBABLB, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL   MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUY 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


Tyrian** 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  Ot 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gtus 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tim«. 
If  you  have  never  tried  thea, 
w£  will  send  you  one  as  sampla 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  jtm 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  a*a4 
'ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  SO  cents. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  — — Uttmm  • 
lull  Une  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods.  s 
Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading,''  FIU. 

PIER  •RUBBER  CO      IndwTerv  Mam* 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  serving 
eggs  that  the  vegetarian  does  not  have 
so  bad  a  time  after  all.  unless  he  is  of 
a  contrary  disposition  and  will  not  eat 
the  healthful  food  the  hen  provides. 
One  way  of  doing  them  is  a  la  St. 
Catherine,  though  why  thus  named  is 
more  than  the  most  erudite  could  dis- 
close. Cut  cold,  baked  potatoes  in 
halves  lengthwise  and  scoop  out  a  part 
of  the  pulp.  Break  the  eggs  into  half, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  a 
teaspoon ful  of  cream  to  each  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  eggs  are 
set.  In  the  meantime,  beat  the  white 
of  an  egg  into  a  stiff  froth,  and  work 
into  it  gradually  the  potato  pulp 
which  has  been  scooped  out.  Heap 
over  the  baked  eggs  and  keep  in  the 
oven  until  well  puffed  and  brown. 
These  are  nice  for  a  lunch  dish  or  for 
high  tea. 


ADVER  Tl SEMEN  TS. 
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For  INFANTS 
INVALIDS 

AND  THE 

AGED 


FOOD 


nfants  thrive  on  Bender's,  as  upon  no  other 
food,  because  it  is  highly  nutritious  and  easily 
digested  and  assimilated. 

Benger's  is  a  farinaceous  food,  but  it  is  different  from 
all  other  farinaceous  foods  in  that  it  contains  in   itself  a 
natural  digestive  p  inciple  tethich  changes  the  fori' 
naceous  material  into  soltibie  'ubstances.  exactly  in. 
the  same  manner  as  food  is  changed  by  mastication. 

In  any  case  where  there  is  difficulty  of  assimilation  or  the  digestive  powers  have 
become  weakened  through  illness  or  advancing  age.  there  is  a  case  for  "Benger's 
Food. 

Our  guide  to  the  remring  of  infantj  and  the  care  of  intialidj  SENT  FREE  with  a  generous 

FREE  SAMPLE  PACKAGE  of  "Benger's  Food.    If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  yoa,  write  to 

BENGER'S  FOOD,  Ltd.,  Dept.  12, 78  Hudson  St.,  New  Yorh 

LAMONT,  CORLISS  (Sb  CO.,  Sole  Importers 


A  cool  looking  salad  may  be  made 
by  -using  cucumber  shells. 1  Peel  and 
chill  large,  well-shaped  cucumbers. 
Cut  in  two,  and  slice  off  the  end,  so 
that  the  cucumber  will  set  firmly  on 
a  plate.  Then  scoop  out  the  pulp  and 
mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  finely 
cut  celery  and  a  little  minced  onion. 
Mix  with  mayonnaise  Or  French  dress- 
ing, fill  the  shells,  put  a  little  of  the 
stiff  mayonnaise  (if  that  is  used)  on 
top,  with  a  little  sprig  of  parsley,  up- 
right, for  a  garnish.  The  shell  will 
look  pretty,  if  rolled  in  chopped  pars- 
ley before  being  filled.  The  moisture 
of  the  cucumber  will  cause  the  parsley 
to  stick.    Anv  salad  which  combines 


well  with  the  flavor  of  cucumber  may 
be  served  in  cucumber  shells. 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  clean  laces, 
especially  the  heavy  galloons  and 
medallions  so  long  used,  is  to  wash 
them  in  a  suds  made  with  gasolene, 
water  and  white  soap.  Then  lay  them 
on  a  clean  flat  surface,  pull  them  into 
shape,  pick  out  all  the  little  loops  and 
leave  them  to  dry.  Ribbons  mav  be 
washed  in  the  same  way.  To  dry 
them  stretch  them  tight  on  a  marble 
slab — table  top,  mantel  or  bureau — 
smooth  out  every  crease  or  wrinkle 
and  let  them  dry.  They  will  not  need 
ironing. 


BABYHOOD. 


What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

1  have  been  testing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Soap  in  connection  with  X- 
Ray  treatment  of  extremely  severe 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  had  won- 
derful results.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  these  preparations  during 
the  interval  between  exposures  to  the 
X-Ray  treatment. 

Walter  A.  Rulon,  G.M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  recommend  Resinol  Soap  for  gen- 
eral family  use.  I  find  it  very  good 
for  the  care  of  the  face  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair. 

F.  A.  Wenger,  M.D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself 
a  friend  of  Resinol  Ointment  and 
Soap.  I  have  used  them  with  splendid 
results  in  Herpes,  Eczema,  Psorriasus 
and  Pruritus.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
commend and  prescribe  them. 

Dr.  Jose  R.  Pi  mental. 

Acambaro,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I 
used  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  a  severe  case 
of  Eczema  of  the  face,  the  trouble 
being  totally  cured  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 
these  preparations. 

Dr.  Angel  E.  Rivera. 

Naguabo,  Porto  Rico. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
favor  of  sending  me  free  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  I  have 
had  perfect  success  in  treating  the 
various  forms  of  Eczema  and  Ery- 
thema with  these  preparations.  'Since 
our  great  disaster  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  use  these  handy  sam- 
ples. Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  as  a 
dressing  for  slight  wounds,  minor 
surgical  purposes  and  for  piles.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  your  ointment 
to  be  all  it  is  represented  to  be — a  great 
curative.  I  have  known  instant  relief 
result  from  its  applications  for  pile^ 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  asso- 
ciates as  a  useful  article,  and  one  that 
is  handy  to  have  in  many  emergencies. 

E.  Street, 
Nurse,  "The  Sanatorium." 

Matlands,  Australia. 


I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  find  the  ointment 
the  best  preparation  I  have  ever  used 
for  skin  diseases,  and  the  soap  also 
possesses  great  merit. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Threshep 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  have  been  using  Resinol  Soap  and 
Salve  for  the  past  ten  years  in  my 
home  and  practice,  and  am  never  with- 
out them.  They  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. Have  never  found  any  other 
soap  or  ointment  to  equal  them. 

John  W.  Turley,  M.D 

Desloge,  Mo. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
used  your  Resinol  Ointment  in  several 
cases  of  Eczema,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  every 
one  of  them. 

P.  del  Valle,  M.D 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 
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Tit     Processes     of     Self -purification,  in 
Water. 

Hofer  describes  the  results  of  a 
series  of  investigations  undertaken  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  self- 
purification  takes  place  in  the  Isar, 
which  receives  a  large  amount  of  sew- 
age from  the  city  of  Munich.  From 
an  analysis  of  the  conditions  present, 
he  concludes  that  the  factors  to  which 
considerable  importance  is  usually 
ascribed,  such  as  chemical  changes  and 
the  action  of  bacteria  have  but  little 
influence  on  the  disposal  of  the  organic 
matter  contaminating  the  stream.  IK' 
attaches  a  much  greater  significance 
to  the  presence  of  the  huge  numbers 
of  minute  animal  forms  of  many  sorts 
which  occur  close  to  the  river  bottom 
below  Munich,  whereas,  they  are 
rather  scanty  in  the  stream  above  the 
city.  He  furthermore  believes  that  in 
contradistinction  ti>  the  usual  view 
self-purification  is  not  most  active  in 
rapidly  flowing  cold  waters,  but  is 
more  effective  in  sluggish  or  stagnant 
warm  bodies  of  water.  In  conclusion 
he  suggests  for  the  disposal  of  sewage 
the  establishment  of  huge  ponds  in 
which  the  processes  of  sedimentation, 
etc.,  could  go  on  undisturbed,  and 
from  which  a  certain  amount  of  useful 
return  could  be  obtained  in  the  shape 
of  the  large  production  of  fish  that 
could  easily  be  secured. 


For  nut  cocoa  cake,  cream  one  cup 
of  sugar  with  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of 
butter,  add  three  well-beaten  egg 
yolks.  Add  two  and  one-half  cups  of 
flour,  sifted  with  two  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk.  Beat  the  whites 
stiffly  and  then  add  to  the  batter,  with 
a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  one 
cup  of  mixed  chopped  walnuts  and 
pecans  which  have  been  slightly 
floured.    Bake  in  a  shallow  pan.  For 


Mothers,  we  warn  to  mail  vou  our  12th  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  <o  $35.09 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua  Special,  and  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  ••Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.but :  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.    Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  cbK"  owo_ 
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KIDVARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  bablea  from  8  mo.  to  2  year*  of 
//age.    Only    three   buttons.    Keeps  th« 
1    clothing  clean.    Neat,   serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.       Write     for  Illustrated 
folder.  If  Interested. 

MRS.    NELLIE   H.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  0\tj,  Iowa.. 

Oa/JVTY  THI1VGS  for  BHBIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  SncqueB,  Alma 
Shirt-,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill 'd  catalog. 

Send  2oc  (stamps j  tor  firo  little  sleeveless, 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn)    Give  a^e  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  I>.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mas* 
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KREEPLETTS" 


How  can  baby  "Kreep"  with  the  old-fash- 
lon-d  shoe  without  wearing  out  the  toe  alone? 

"Kreepletts,"   with  our  upturned  toe.  will 
outwear  three  to  four  pairs  of  the  old  kind. 
De    Luxe    "Kreepletts" — Blue    and  Pink 

Calf   $1.25 

Kreepletts — Black  and  Golden  Brown....  1.00 
Delivered.  If  Interested  send  for  Booklet. 
NUTMEG  STATE  SHOE  CO.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


an  icing-  mix  two  tablespoons  of  but- 
ter with  half  a  cup  of  cocoa,  add  one 
cup  of  confectioner's  sugar  and  a 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  thin  cream  or  rich 
milk.  Boil  about  five  minutes  and  then 
beat  until  creamy.  Flavor  with  a  lit- 
tle vanilla  and  spread  over  the  cake. 


Plaster  of  paris  ornaments  may  be 
cleaned  by  a  coating  of  thick  starch. 
This  should  be  allowed  to  become 
perfectly  dry,  then  it  may  be  brushed 
off.  The  object  will  look  quite  clean 
again. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


'Rl< 


31.  OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


*  *  <l  *  »  »  »  » >!•  *  » -t<  »  » »I»  *  *  »  »  »  *  'I'  *  >t<  *  * » 
* 

::  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


* 

ft 

i » 

*|  tarrh. 
o 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 


Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  \ 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant^ 
<>  Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  «  * 
«p  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  «• 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    * . 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 
»  ♦  » >l   *  *  *   * *  * »  »  *  *  » *  »  »  »  »  »  » >!■  *  * » 
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Treatment  of  Catarrh? 


Preventive  Treatment.  * 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  * 
age.  t  | 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 

%    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 

%  Stages  of  Catarrh. 

§ Atomizers. 
Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
*ing. 

I  j    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
i  i    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
I Interrupted. 
*  •     A  Stronger  Solution. 
i}    When    a  Specialist  Should  be 

I I  Consulted. 

*l    A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
«f»  Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
V.sil,  and  Treatment. 
I    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 

Conditions.  * 
■j.  » ,t. ,:, »  * it, *  » ,i, »  »  » *  .|. »  »  » »  » »  »  »  »  »  »  * 
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Estelle  Louise  Penning,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

What  you  feed  baby  now  means  a  great  deal 
!o  his  future  welfare. 

It  isn't  right  to  continue  day  after  day  feeding 
him  with  a  food  that  digests  only  faidy  well. 

You  owe  it  to  him  to  give  him  Mellin's  Food. 


You  know  that  Mellin's  Food  is  the  standard  infant's 
bod  of  the  world. 

You  know  that  babies  raised  on  it  grow  up  into  strong, 
/ell,  healthy  boys  and  girls  and  then  to  men  and  women. 

What  chance  will  your  little  one  have  against  these 
f  'rfectly  developed  people  in  the  race  for  success  unless  you 
I )  your  part  now  ? 

Send  for  a  Sample  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food 
and  our  Book,  **  The  Care  &  Feeding  of 
Infants."  Both  are  FREE  and  you  ought 
to  have  them. 


'Mellin's  Food  Co., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  OUILTING  GO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


Pateiitrrl  March  24,  .903 


nor    rubber  neeeav 
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IMPERIAL 

Pinless 

DIAPF.K 

Perfectly  r"»tects 
baby  f  rotu  calda 
and     keeps  bta 

clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  sys. 
llaa  thickness  (T 
fold)  at  —4*1 
places,  bat  U  Ml 
balky.  Draw 
-•fringe  irinii 
ivalst  and  legs, 
1  ml  button  holes 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  Ota  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  ar 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 


GIts  age  or  waist  meaa  are. 
\>ou  can  get  your  money  bacK.  Writs  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selllag. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue, 


8CRA  NTO  N  ,  PA. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safely  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  ®  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Street,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.       312  Martlet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  the  drawers  of  bureaus,  ta- 
bles, or  other  furniture  stick,  or  can- 
not be  opened  or  shut  without  diffi- 
culty, try  wetting  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  common  soap  and  rub  it  over 
the  parts  that  stick.  This  will  make 
the  wood  slippery  and  in  most  cases 


the  troubles  will  be  remedied.  This  is 
also  a  remedy  for  doors  which  in  new 
flats  or  houses  are  likely  to  settle  or 
apt  to  scrape  at  the  top  as  the  build- 
ing settles.  Use  soap  on  them,  and  it 
will  save  the  trouble  of  calling  in  a 
carpenter. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted   exclusively   to   the   care   of   infants    and    young    children    and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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The  Care  of  Delicate  Children. 


Each  period  of  life  has  its  peculiar 
perils.  As  infancy  passes  successfully, 
and  the  dangers  of  feeding,  dentition 
and  the  rapid  growth  changes  have 
been  surmounted,  the  mother  is  apt  to 
breathe  more  freely  and  feel  that  much 
has  been  accomplished  toward  rais- 
ing her  child.  In  this  she  is  right, 
as  each  month  that  passes  increases 
the  strength  of  the  infant  and  im- 
proves its  chance  of  life.  It  occasion- 
ally happens,  however,  that  a  plump, 
vigorous  looking  infant  develops  into 
a  thin,  unhealthy  looking  child.  Such 
a  misfortune  may  be  due  to  the  insidi- 
ous invasion  of  some  constitutional 
disease,  and  it  may  take  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  an  expert  to  detect  such 
a  condition.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, a  failure  in  nutrition  is  due  to  the 
drain  produced  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  certain  parts  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly when  the  food  and  digestion  are 
not  as  good  as  they  should  be. 
Early  Growth  of  the  Brain. 

The  best  instance  that  can  be  given 
of  this  condition  is  found  in  the  most 


important  organ  of  the  body,  the 
brain,  which  at  birth  is  in  a  watery, 
undeveloped  state.  Yet  this  vital  struc- 
ture increases  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
seventh  year  it  has  attained  almost 
the  size  found  in  adult  life.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  growth  must  call  to 
this  organ  a  great  amount  of  nutritive 
material,  which  must  be  withdrawn 
from  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
growth  of  bone,  which  is  extremely 
active  during  childhood,  is  also  a  con- 
stant call  upon  the  strength  of  this 
period.  Children  who  grow  rapidly 
in  height  are  nearly  always  pale  and 
thin,  as  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are 
consumed  more  rapidly  by  the  bone- 
making  process  than  they  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  growth  of  muscular  tis- 
sue also  adds  to  this  drain,  as  in  early 
life  the  muscles  are  poorly  developed 
and  watery,  and  it  is  during  childhood 
that  they  begin  to  attain  more  of  their 
proper  structural  integrity  and  con- 
sistency. Hence,  the  fatigue  that 
comes  on  so  easily  after  playing  or 
anv  small  exertion  in  children. 
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Tendency  to  Anemia. 

Owing  to  these  factors,  there  is  in 
every  child  a  constant  tendency  to 
anemia  which  often  requires  to  be 
actively  combated,  if  vigorous  growth 
is  to  ensue.  By  anemia  is  meant  a 
thin  and  watery  condition  of  the  blood, 
produced  by  a  scarcity  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles.  It  is  these  cor- 
puscles that  circulate  in  the  blood  to 
all  parts  of  the  body,  carrying  the 
needed  material  for  the  nourishment 
and  building  up  of  all  the  tissues  and 
organs.  When  the  red  blood  corT 
puscles  are  drained  away  at  the  spe- 
cial call  of  some  organ  or  organs,  it 
is  evident  that  the  general  growth  and 
health  of  the  body  must  suffer. 
Growth  of  the  Body. 

It  may  be  well  to  know  certain  pe- 
culiarities in  the  growth  of  children. 
Thus  the  principal  time  for  growth  in 
length  of  body  is  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  Dr.  Money  notes  that 
about  the  ninth  year  in  girls  and  the 
eleventh  year  in  boys  there  is  a  period 
of  diminution  in  the  rate  of  growth, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  year  in  girls  and 
the  sixteenth  in  boys  the  activity  of 
growth  is  at  its  greatest,  correspond- 
ing to  the  assumption  of  womanhood 
and  manhood  by  the  processes  asso- 
ciated with  puberty.  The  same  author 
observes  that  a  child  in  health  gen- 
erally gains  twenty  pounds  in  weight 
and  ten  inches  in  height  in  the  first 
two  years  of  life :  in  the  third  year 
four  pounds  and  four  inches  are  about 
the  usual  additions  to  the  weight  and 
stature.  During  the  next  six  years  the 
body  increases  by  annual  increments 
of  four  pounds  in  weight  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  height.      After  ten 


years  the  body  puts  on  flesh  at  the 
rate  of  eight  pounds  a  year.  This,  of 
course,  represents  an  average  condi- 
tion, which  may  be  increased  or  dim- 
inished somewhat,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  rapid  building  up  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body  must  be  ac- 
companied by  such  an  expenditure  of 
vitality,  that  not  only  the  general 
health  may  suffer,  but  any  intercur- 
rent disease  is  liable  to  a  fatal  ending. 
Until  not  many  years  ago  it  was 
estimated  that  one  child  in  five 
dies  within  a  year  of  birth,  and 
one  in  three  before  the  completion  of 
the  fifth  year.  Every  child  should  be 
subjected  to  careful  oversight,  and  if 
any  evidence  of  failing  be  manifested, 
every  possible  means  be  taken  to  im- 
prove its  nutrition.  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  improving  strength  is  by 
the  frequent  administration  of  nour- 
ishing and  easily  digestible  food.  Chil- 
dren who  are  ailing  may  have  a  cap- 
ricious and  uncertain  appetite,  so  that 
it  occasionally  becomes  necessary  to 
feed  them  apart  from  the  general 
table,  where  a  variety  of  non-allowable 
food  takes  away  the  desire  for  simple 
and  necessary  articles.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  are  just  the 
cases  in  which  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion are  not  vigorous. 

Simple  and  Nourishing  Food. 

The  following  articles  are  digestible 
and  desirable  in  the  feeding  of  little 
children :  Beef,  mutton  and  chicken 
broth,  with  barley  and  rice,  all  kinds 
of  soups  prepared  without  much 
grease,  beef  tea,  roast  beef  and  beef 
steak  underdone,  roast  lamb,  mutton, 
chicken  and  turkev,  finelv  minced  and 
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covered  with  plain  or  blood  gravy. 
Oysters,  rare,  and  stewed  in  milk,  or 
clam  broth,  with  the  clams  very  finely 
minced,  often  prove  appetizing.  Baked 
potatoes,  thoroughly  mashed  and 
moistened  with  milk  or  gravy,  are 
allowable.  Oatmeal  that  has  been 
cooked  or  steamed  long  enough  to 
make  it  very  soft,  and  covered  with 
milk,  is  good.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, where  the  digestion  is  very  poor, 
it  is  best  not  to  give  starchy  foods  in 
great  quantity,  but  to  depend  largely 
on  meat  and  milk.  Fresh  eggs  may 
be  given,  lightly  boiled  or  poached, 
and  at  times  scrambled.  The  green 
and  succulent  vegetables  contain  in- 
gredients that  are  desirable  for  the 
system,  besides  being,  as  a  rule,  easily 
digestible.  In  this  category  may  be 
placed  spinach,  stewed  celery,  string- 
beans,  peas,  watercresses  and  occa- 
sionally cauliflower.  Stewed  fruits  are 
desirable. 

For  drink,  choose  pure  milk,  and 
chocolate  that  does  not  contain  an  ex- 
cess of  fat.  The  latter  had  better  not 
be  administered  too  frequently.  Some- 
times by  flavoring  a  cup  of  warm 
milk  slightly  with  tea  or  coffee,  a  child 
will  drink  it  who  otherwise  has  a  dis- 
taste for  it,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  encourage  these  condiments  to  this 
extent. 

Children  who  are  ailing  will  often 
require  four  meals  a  day,  at  about  the 
following  intervals:  7  a.  m.,  11a.  m., 
2  p.  m.,  and  7  p.  m.  The  first  meal 
may  consist  of  one  or  two  glasses  of 
milk,  with  oatmeal  gruel  and  stale 
bread  and  butter.  If  oatmeal  is  not 
desired,  a  soft  boiled  egg  or  a  chop 
may  be  substituted.    At  11  a.  m.  an- 


other glass  of  milk,  with  some  warm 
soup  or  broth.  The  dinner  at  2  p.  m. 
consists  of  meat,  two  or  more  vege- 
tables and  a  plain  milk  pudding.  The 
last  meal  should  be  light,  and  may  in- 
clude a  glass  of  milk,  with  some  milk 
toast,  or  bread  and  butter.  The  bread 
should  always  be  somewhat  stale  and 
may  be  varied  with  zwieback. 

One  difficulty  in  keeping  little  chil- 
dren to  a  proper  diet  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  brought  to  the  general  table, 
where  they  see  a  variety  of  food  and 
too  often  are  given  tastes  of  improper 
articles,  which  quickly  spoils  their 
relish  for  simple  and  proper  nourish- 
ment. In  cases  of  delicate  children, 
where  extra  care  must  be  exercised, 
it  is  better,  if  possible,  especially  un- 
der the  age  of  four  years,  to  have 
them  eat  by  themselves.  There  should 
always  be  an  attendant  at  hand  who 
will  see  that  the  food  is  properly  cut 
up  and  prepared,  and  that  the  child 
does  not  consume  it  too  quickly.  By 
giving  particular  attention  to  such  de- 
tails the  nutrition  of  many  weakly 
children  would  be  vastly  improved. 
Rapid  and  incomplete  mastication  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  malassimi- 
lation  and  wasting  seen  at  all  periods 
of  life. 

Care  in  Clothing. 
Animal  heat,  which  is  another  term 
for  vitality,  is  readily  parted  with  in 
early  life,  so  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  conserve  it,  particularly  in 
feeble  children.  To  this  end,  the  skin 
must  always  be  kept  warm  by  being 
completely  covered  with  flannels.  In 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  changing 
conditions  of  our  variable  climate,  it 
is  well  to  have  three  sets  of  flannels, 
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the  very  thick,  medium  weight,  and 
light  weight  or  gauze,  adapted  res- 
pectively for  winter,  spring  and  fall, 
and  summer.  It  is  almost  as  weaken- 
ing to  he  enveloped  in  too  thick  flan- 
nel on  a  warm  day,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  in  dispensary  service,  as 
to  suffer  from  chilling.  No  matter  how 
hot  the  weather,  however,  it  is  not 
proper  to  have  linen  or  muslin  in  con- 
tact with  the  child's  skin  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  very  light  flannel. 

Weak  children  are  very  liable  to 
suffer  from 

Cold  Hands  and  Feet. 

These  are  caused  by  a  weak  or  de- 
fective circulation,  and  should  be  ob- 
viated as  much  as  possible  by  the  ap- 
plication of  warmth  to  the  chilled 
members.  Woolen  stockings  and 
shoes  sufficiently  large,  having  pliable 
soles  and  of  soft  leather,  are  desirable. 
No  child  should  ever  be  put  to  bed 
with  cold  feet.  The  old-fashioned 
warming-pan  that  was  wont  to  be  used 
to  take  the  chill  off  the  sheets  in  cold 
winter  nights  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  once  more.  Children  sleep- 
ing with  cold  extremities  do  not  rest 
well,  and  are  apt  to  awaken  with  con- 
gested throats  or  irritation  of  the 
deeper  organs,  due  to  the  deviation 
of  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 
In  some  cases  it  is  well  to  dispense 
with  sheets  during  cold  weather,  hav- 
ing the  child  sleep  between  soft  blan- 
kets, if  necessary  with  a  hot  bottle  at 
the  feet. 

Night  drawers  made  of  Canton  flan- 
nel are  good.  If  the  child  is  restless, 
with  a  tendency  to  disarrange  or  kick 
off  the  clothing,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
place  for  the  foot  at  the  bottom  of  the 


drawers,  which  are  thus  completely 
closed  at  the  extremity.  There  should 
always  be  a  complete  change  of  cloth- 
ing night  and  morning,  the  necessary 
changes  being  made  in  a  warm  room. 
Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  overcoats  or  wraps  while 
waiting  to  be  taken  out.  These  gar- 
ments must  not  be  put  on  until  every- 
thing is  in  readiness  for  immediate 
departure,  and  they  should  be  removed 
at  once  upon  return. 

Rubber  shoes  and  arctics  during  wet 
or  snowy  weather  will  serve  to  keep 
the  feet  dry  and  warm.  The  so-called 
chest  protectors,  and  all  articles  in- 
tended to  cover  only  certain  parts  of 
the  body  with  thick  flannel,  are  not 
desirable,  as  they  render  such  an  area 
very  sensitive  to  cold.  Uniform 
warmth  and  protection  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  will  conserve  heat  and 
vitality,  besides  having  a  very  favor- 
able effect  upon  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation. 

The  Dwelling  Rooms. 

There  is  no  better  tonic  for  a  debili- 
tated person,  old  or  young,  than  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  Weak  chil- 
dren should  always  be  kept,  when  pos- 
sible, in  sunny  rooms,  and  be  encour- 
aged to  sit  or  play  in  the  sun.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  intended  to  expose 
them  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in 
hot  summer  weather.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  different  room  for  occupation 
during  the  day  and  night.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  day-room  may  vary 
from  68  degs.  F.  to  70  degs.,  and  the 
night-room  may  be  a  degree  or  so  low- 
er, according  to  the  strength  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  child.  It  is  prefer- 
able todiave  the  rooms  heated  by  open 
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fire-places,  which  afford  ventilation  as 
well  as  warmth. 

Every  child  should  be  furnished 
with  a  cot  or  bed  to  itself,  and  not  be 
compelled  to  sleep  with  an  attendant 
or  with  other  children.  If  constant 
attention  be  required,  the  mother  or 
nurse  can  have  her  own  bed  placed 
just  next  to  the  cot.  No  curtains  or 
drapery  should  be  allowed  around  the 
bed.  The  room  can  be  ventilated,  if 
necessary,  by  dropping  a  window  a 
little  from  the  top,  and  having  the 
blinds  closed  with  slats  directed  up- 
ward, which  deflects  the  current  of  air 
toward  the  ceiling,  whence  it  will 
slowly  drop  and  mingle  with  the  air 
of  the  room,  thus  avoiding  a  draft. 
If  there  is  an  adjoining  room  that  can 
be  kept  open,  ventilation  may  be  ob- 
tained in  very  cold  weather  by  drop- 
ping a  window  in  the  latter  room,  but 
keeping  the  windows  in  the  sleeping 
apartment  closed. 

When  only  one  room  is  available 
for  day  and  night  use,  the  child  should 
be  removed  for  half  an  hour  early  in 
the  evening  and  the  air  thoroughly 
changed  bv  opening  windows  and 
doors.  A  soft  hair  mattress  placed 
over  springs  may  be  provided  as  a  bed. 
From  ten  to  twelve  hours'  sleep  is  de- 
sirable at  night.  Sometimes  a  nap,  or 
a  period  of  resting,  may  be  encour- 
aged during  the  day. 

Bathing  and  Exercise. 

Much  of  a  tonic  effect  may  be  got 
from  the  bath  when  judiciously  used. 
A  safe  index  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  any  kind  of  a  bath  is  the  after 
effect.  Whenever  a  feeling  of  depres- 
sion or  chilling  ensues,  harm  has  been 
done.    If,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  re- 


action or  glow  is  experienced,  the  de- 
sired tonic  effect  has  been  procured. 
In  weak  children  a  stimulant  effect  is 
desired,  first  affecting  the  skin,  and 
secondly  the  circulation  and  various 
internal  organs.  Great  care  must  al- 
ways be  taken  to  avoid  chilling ;  ac- 
cordingly the  bath  is  to  be  given  in  a 
warm  room.  It  is  well  to  begin  with 
a  thorough  rubbing  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially the  back  and  spine,  with  the 
hand.  The  child  may  then  stand  in 
a  tub  containing  sufficient  warm  water 
to  cover  the  feet  and  ankles.  He  can 
next  be  rapidly  sponged  with  cooler 
water,  to  which  salt  has  been  added, 
a  heaping  tablespoon ful  to  a  large 
basin  of  water.  After  a  thorough  dry- 
ing with  a  coarse  towel  that  has  been 
warmed  in  cold  weather,  a  friction  of 
the  surface  with  the  hand,  as  before, 
may  finish  the  proceeding.  It  is  some- 
times beneficial  to  add  one  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  alcohol  to  the  water, 
and  also  to  use  alcohol  in  the  friction 
following  the  bath. 

Hot  baths,  for  cleansing  purposes, 
need  not  often  be  used  when  the  tonic 
baths  are  daily  employed.  In  cases  of 
wasting  disease  the  frequent  inunction 
of  the  body  with  a  pure  oil  may  prove 
beneficial.  Olive  oil,  cottonseed  oil  or 
cod-liver  oil  are  alike  serviceable.  The 
skin  should  first  be  sponged  with 
tepid  water,  and  then  the  oil, 
previously  warmed,  rubbed  in  with 
the  hand.  Children  that  are  too 
weak  for  any  form  of  bath  may  be 
benefited  by  having  the  skin  rubbed 
night  and  morning  with  the  dry  salt 
towel  described  in  a  previous  article. 

Daily  exercise  of  the  muscles  is 
necessary  for  proper  growth  and  de- 
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velopment.  A  child  should  not  be 
allowed,  however,  to  get  tired  out  by 
too  much  walking  or  playing.  In  case 
of  delicate  children  it  is  better  to  send 
them  out  several  times  a  da)',  allow- 
ing proper  rest  between  times.  In 
summer  most  of  the  time  may  be 
passed  out  of  doors,  but  in  winter, 
particularly  when  the  temperature  is 
below  15  degs.  Fahr.,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  out  long  enough 
to  get  tired  or  chilled.  The  house  is 
the  safest  place  in  damp  or  rainy 
weather,  and  when  there  is  much  melt- 
ing snow.  If  children  can  be  inter- 
ested in  games  that  only  mildly  excite, 
they  will  derive  much  more  benefit 
than  from  the  dull  routine  of  daily 
walks. 

Medical  Treatment. 

If  much  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
careful  hygienic  oversight  of  delicate 
children,  it  is  also  true  that  medicinal 
tonic  treatment  will  produce  marked 
benefit.  This  branch  of  the  treatment 
should  only  be  attempted  under  the 
direct  advice  of  the  family  physician. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  briefly 
hint  at  a  few  leading  principles. 

Some  form  of  easily  assimilable  fat 
is  indicated  to  check  the  wasting  ten- 


dency, and  also  to  conserve  animal 
heat  and  vitality.  Cod-liver  oil  fulfills 
this  need.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  form 
of  some  of  the  more  palatable  emul- 
sions or  mixed  with  malt,  half  an  hour 
after  eating.  In  many  cases  the  pure 
oil  can  be  taken  by  exercising  a  little 
care,  as  children  are  not  as  apt  as 
adults  to  object  to  the  fishy  flavor. 
The  need  of  giving  oil  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  weakly  children  so 
often  reject  all  forms  of  fat  with  their 
food. 

The  anemia  is  to  be  counteracted  by 
the  administration  of  some  of  the 
simpler  preparations  of  iron  that  will 
not  upset  the  stomach.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  give  cod-liver  oil  and  iron 
for  many  consecutive  months  before 
their  good  effects  become  especially 
apparent.  One  trouble  in  these 
cases  is  the  poor  appetite  and 
enfeebled  digestion  so  often  seen. 
The  occasional  administration  of 
the  bitter  vegetable  tonics  may 
serve  to  excite  appetite  and  stimu- 
late the  relaxed  mucous  membranes. 
Considerable  ingenuity  may  be  exer- 
cised in  applying  the  proper  remedies 
to  the  continually  occurring  ailments 
of  delicate  children. 


Fallacies  Concerning  the  Use  of  Eyeglasses. 


There  seems  to  be  an  almost  uni- 
versal prejudice  prevailing  against  the 
use  of  glasses  by  children  and  young 
adults.  Mothers  daily  present  their 
children  to  the  oculist  asking  for 
something  to  "strengthen  their  eyes," 
but  when,  after  examination,  glasses 
are  found  to  be  required,  they  refuse 


to  take  them,  and  often  no  amount  of 
explanation  can  bring  them  to  see  that 
not  only  no  harm  will  be  done  by  the 
use  of  glasses,  but  that  positive  harm 
must  ensue  if  they  are  not  used.  The 
objection  invariably  urged  is  that  if 
the  patient  puts  on  glasses  now  and 
becomes  accustomed  to  them,  he  or 
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she  must  always  wear  them.  In  many 
cases  this  may  be  true,  but  unfortu- 
nately those  magical  drops  which  will 
cure  optical  defects  are  as  yet  un- 
known to  us. 

Abnormalities  of  the  eyes  are  the 
most  frequent  of  all  bodily  defor- 
mities, as  very  slight  variations  from 
the  normal  eye  are  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute deformity.  It  may  be  of  little 
consequence  if  one  or  both  legs  or 
arms  be  shorter  than  the  normal,  or 
if  the  nose  be  not  precisely  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  face,  but  if  an  eye  be  but  a 
single  line  too  long  or  too  short,  its 
surface  curvatures  slightly  irregular, 
or  an  ocular  muscle  be  weakened  or 
paralyzed  while  its  antagonist  is 
strong,  we  have  conditions  present 
which,  if  uncorrected,  give  rise  to 
serious  consequences.  Most  of  these 
conditions  can  be  remedied  only  by 
glasses,  though  the  muscular  troubles 
frequently  require  operation. 

The  normal  eye  is  so  formed  that, 
when  its  focusing  apparatus  is  com- 
pletely relaxed  and  at  rest,  rays  of 
light  falling  upon  the  eye  from  an  ob- 
ject 20  feet  or  more  distant  are 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  at  the 
back  part  of  the  eye.  But  if  the  eye- 
ball be  too  long  from  front  to  back 
it  is  evident  that  these  same  rays  will 
be  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the 
retina.  This  is  the  condition  present 
in  near-sighted  eyes,  and  can  be  cor- 
rected only  by  the  use  of  concave 
glasses.  By  holding  his  book  or  work 
very  close  to  his  eyes  the  child  is  able 
to  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of 
concave  glasses,  that  is,  he  causes  the 
rays  of  light  to  strike  more  diver- 
gently upon  the  eye.    The  constant 


tendency  in  these  cases  is  for  the  eye- 
ball to  become  more  and  more  elon- 
gated, and  the  degree  of  near-sighted- 
ness consequently  increased.  By  the 
early  and  proper  use  of  glasses  pro- 
gressive near-sightedness  may  be 
checked,  and  the  child  saved  from  the 
inconveniences  of  great  loss  of  vision 
which  are  certain  to  follow  unless  the 
error  of  refraction  is  corrected. 

In  the  opposite  condition,  that  of 
far-sightedness,  the  eye  is  too  short, 
the  rays  of  light  coming  to  a  focus  be- 
hind the  retina.  These  rays  must  be 
made  more  convergent  before  entering 
the  eye,  by  the  use  of  a  convex  glass 
corresponding  to  the  degree  of  far- 
sightedness. Without  correction  by 
glasses  far-sight  gives  rise  to  many 
disagreeable  symptoms ;  as,  pain  in 
the  eyes  and  forehead,  headache, 
smarting,  redness  and  thickening  of 
the  lids,  often  with  branny  scales 
among  the  lashes,  and  inability  to  use 
the  eyes  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out tiring. 

In  that  condition  known  as  astig- 
matism, there  are  two  or  more  focal 
points  for  the  affected  eye,  due  to 
irregular  curvature  of  the  cornea.  Ob- 
jects are  not  seen  distinctly  at  any  dis- 
tance. For.  correction  of  this  optical 
defect  specially  ground  glasses  for 
each  individual  case  are  required. 
These  glasses  are  known  as  cylin- 
drical, and  must  be  set  in  spectacle 
frames  in  a  special  manner  corres- 
ponding to  the  astigmatism.  For  this 
season  eyeglasses  cannot  be  used,  as 
the  spreading  and  tipping  of  this  style 
of  frame  removes  the  axis  of  the  glass 
from  its  proper  position  before  the 
eye. 
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In  the  case  of  weakened  or  paralytic 
muscles,  prisms  with  bases  directed 
toward  the  weakened  muscle  assist  it 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

There  is  no  fixed  period  of  life  at 
which  glasses  should  first  be  worn. 
The  time  for  one  to  begin  their  use  is 
when  the  eye  is  more  comfortable,  and 
work  can  better  be  performed  with 
than  without  them,  whether  this  age 
be  five  or  fifty.  The  conditions  of  far 
sight,  near  sight,  and  astigmatism,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  are  due  to 
abnormal  shapes  of  the  eyeball,  and 
must,  like  other  deformities,  be  intel- 
ligently treated  by  such  appliances  as 
give  relief  from  them.  No  drug  or 
surgical  operation  can  lengthen  or 
shorten  an  eyeball  or  mold  an  irregu- 
lar cornea  into  symmetrical  form ;  nor 
do  children  "outgrow"  such  eyes. 

Glasses  correct  the  refraction  of 
these  misshapen  members,  and  the  fact 
that  the  glasses  are  afterward  neces- 
sary, does  not,  by  any  means,  argue 
that  their  use  made  this  subsequent 
necessity ;  the  deformity  being  an  in- 
curable one,  the  need  for  glasses  will, 
in  most  cases,  also  be  permanent. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  glasses, 
properly  fitted,  do  not  injure  the  eyes, 
but  that  where  optical  defects  are  pres- 
ent and  not  corrected,  the  vision  be- 
comes more  and  more  impaired,  the 
parent  often  does  his  child  a  lifelong 
injury  in  not  only  affording  it  relief 
from  the  distressing  symptoms  occa- 
sioned by  these  troubles.  But  in  seek- 
ing this  relief  good  judgment  must  be 
exercised.  None  but  the  competent 
oculist  can  tell  when  glasses  should  be 
used  ;  and  he,  remembering  that  cer- 
tain cases,  as  those  of  moderate  degree 
of  far-sightedness,  may  recover  with- 
out the  use  of  glasses,  should  prescribe 
them  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  traveling  self- 
styled  "scientific  opticians''  who  are 
the  most  unscrupulous  frauds,  their 
plan  being  to  place  glasses  on  every 
case  examined,  giving  to  those  having 
no  optical  defect  plain  window-glass, 
or  such  glass  lightly  shaded  or  tinted 
with  blue,  and  charging  for  them  the 
most  exorbitant  prices.  It  should  be 
known  that  good  oculists  never  travel ; 
tbeir  offices,  however,  are  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  upon  their  judgment 
the  public  must  depend. 


Some  Diseases  of  the  Nose  Which  Occur 
in  Early  Childhood. 


The  nose  is  somewhat  curtly  defined 
as  the  special  organ  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  but  another  of  its  functions,  no 
less  important  than  that  of  smelling, 
is  the  preparation  of  the  inspired  air 
for  its  entry  into  those  important  or- 
gans of  respiration — the  lungs. 

The  breathing  apparatus  consists  of 


the  lungs  and  the  passage  to  them 
'from  the  outer  air,  this  passage  being 
made  up  of  a  system  of  ducts  which 
are  called  respectively  the  nose,  the 
pharynx,  the  larynx,  the  trachea  and 
the  bronchi.  Through  the  respiration 
the  blood  which  enters  the  lungs  as 
venous    or    impure    blood,    is  ox- 
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idized  or  purified,  and  becomes 
"arterial"  blood,  which,  returning  to 
the  heart,  is  pumped  by  that  organ  to 
the  ultimate  extremities  of  the  arterial 
system,  thus  carrying  nourishment  to 
all  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.  If 
the  air  which  is  breathed  into  the 
lungs  is  deficient  in  quantity  or  in 
quality,  both  of  which  is  the  case  when 
the  child  is  suffering  from  any  disease 
of  the  nasal  passages,  then  the  whole 
bodily  condition  suffers  and  the  whole 
physical  life  may  be  blighted  if  the 
disease  is  not  promptly  and  persist- 
ently treated. 

The  nose  is  lined  by  a  delicate  muc- 
ous membrane  in  which  are  embedded 
little  miscroscopical  wells,  as  it  were, 
which  pour  out  a  constant  stream  of 
fluid,  thus  keeping  the  surface  moist- 
ened when  in  the  state  of  health,  and 
imparting  this  moisture  to  the  inspired 
air  on  its  way  to  the  lungs.  Between 
these  wells  or  "glands,"  as  they  are 
technically  called,  are  found  the  ter- 
mination of  the  nerves,  which  help  to 
make  the  structure  of  the  nasal  muc- 
ous membrane  so  very  intricate.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  nose  numerous 
heavy  hairs  are  to  be  seen,  whose 
function  it  is  to  sift  dust  from  the  air. 
The  lining  of  the  nose  is  continuous 
posteriorly  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
oesophagus  or  gullet,  and  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  little  tubes  which  lead 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  to 
the  ear.  Then,  too,  the  tear  duct  lead- 
ing from  the  eye  to  the  nose  is  lined 
with  a  continuation  of  the  nasal  muc- 
ous membrane.  So  that  it  may  readily 
be  seen  that  if  the  nose  is  not  in  a  state 
of  health  and .  capable  of  normally 


performing  its  various  functions,  the 
integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  whole  respiratory  tract  is  threat- 
ened, as  well  as  that  of  the  ear  and 
even  the  eye.  If,  then,  a  child  is  care- 
fully protected  from  or  nursed 
through  the  various  diseases  of  the 
nose  to  which  it  is  liable,  much  future 
suffering  through  life  may  be  eliminat- 
ed ;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  doing 
good  in  this  direction  that  I  dwell  on 
these  few  particulars.  Later  in  life 
the  nose  acts  as  a  resonant  chamber, 
by  which  the  vocal  tones  are  rein- 
forced. 

The  most  common  of  the  nasal  dis- 
eases which  occur  in  children  is  the 
so-called  "cold  in  the  head,"  or,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  "coryza" ;  or, 
again,  to  some  it  is  known  as  "snuf- 
fles." The  symptoms  of  this  affection 
are  so  well  known  that  they  need  only 
be  briefly  named.  A  child  sniffles,  has 
a  discharge  of  thin  glary  mucus  from 
the  nose,  and,  if  this  lasts  for  several 
days,  the  upper  lip  becomes  inflamed 
and  excoriated  from  the  irritating  dis- 
charge and  frequent  wiping ;  it  be- 
comes fretful  and  often  feverish,  loses 
its  appetite,  and,  from  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  breathing  while  suck- 
ling, it  fails  to  get  enough  nourish- 
ment. This  defect  of  nutrition,  to- 
gether with  the  decreased  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  adds  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  affection. 

Children  suffering  from  the  "snuf- 
fles" sleep  but  poorly ;  this  is  also  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  breathing ; 
then  from  the  continuity  of  the  muc- 
ous membrane  with  that  from  behind 
and  below,  as  described  above,  the 
trouble  is  liable  to  spread  backward 
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to  the  throat  and  give  rise  to  a  cough  ; 
and.  if  it  is  not  properly  cared  for, 
even  a  general  bronchitis  or  laryngitis 
may  set  in. 

Causes. 

In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that 
coryza  is  caused  by  undue  exposure 
to  cold,  or  more  often  to  a  draft  of 
damp  air,  a  depressed  or  tired  state  of 
the  system  making  it  an  excellent 
medium  for  colds.  Colds  are  certain- 
ly, to  an  extent,  contagious,  so  that 
the  germ  theory  will  doubtless  later  on 
enter  into  its  lists  of  causes.  Faulty 
clothing,  errors  in  ventilation  or  in  the 
temperature  of  a  room,  are  common 
causes.  The  disease  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  children  between  the  ages 
of  a  few  months  to  three  or  four 
years ;  the  most  troublesome  to  treat 
being  those  whose  ages  range  from 
nine  months  to  two  years.  "Snuffles" 
is  one  of  the  early  symptoms,  and 
often  the  precursor  of  some  other  dis- 
eases incident  to  childhood,  for  in- 
stance, measles  and  scarlatina.  When 
associated  with  diphtheria  it  is  due  to 
the  spread  of  the  contagion  to  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  is  usu- 
ally to  be  regarded  as  a  grave  symp- 
tom of  that  dread  disease. 
|  If  allowed  to  run  its  course  coryza 
■often  develops  into  an  exceedingly  an- 
noying chronic  catarrh.  This  is  espe- 
cially apt  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
sickly  children,  in  the  so-called  scrof- 
ulous or  strumous.  In  these  chronic 
cases  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
much  swollen,  reddened  and  excoriat- 
ed, and  the  discharge  of  the  nose  be- 
comes purulent  and  bloody;  crusts 
form  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which,  decomposing,  give 


rise  to  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  A 
still  more  serious  form  of  chronic 
catarrh  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  deeply 
ulcerated,  and  the  bones  of  the  nasal 
fossae  are  involved  in  the  general  des- 
tructive process. 

Treatment. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  the  earnest  and  in- 
telligent co-operation  of  the  parent 
or  nurse  with  the  physician.  At  least 
one-half  of  the  elements  of  successful 
treatment  lie  in  the  nurse  or  attendant. 
This  will  be  readily  granted  when  we 
remember  that  the  impress  of  early 
physical  care  is  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  whole  life  of  the  individual,  and 
when  we  reflect  how  close  a  relation 
exists  between  our  physical  and  our 
social  or  business  welfare. 

There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  a 
great  quantity  of  thick  clothing  pre- 
vents taking  cold ;  this  idea  cannot  be 
too  soon  done  away  with.  No  more 
and  no  less  clothing  should  be  worn 
than  is  just  requisite  for  warmth  and 
comfort.  The  wrapping  of  flannels, 
etc.,  around  the  neck  is  unnecessary, 
and  even  harmful;  if  the  covering  is 
too  much,  sweating  follows,  for  this 
is  nature's  method  for  reducing  the 
temperature,  and  the  dampness  from 
this  makes  the  child  more  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Woolen  clothing  next  the 
skin  is  the  most  healthy,  as  it  is  more 
porous  and  will  allow  the  chief  function 
of  the  skin,  that  of  insensible  perspira- 
tion, to  take  place  best.  Children 
should  be  guarded  against  moving  air 
(drafts),  particularly  when  moist  or 
cold.  The  temperature  of  a  room 
should  not  be  extremely  high,  as  it 
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tends  to  make  hot-house  plants  of  chil- 
dren. Spring  and  fall,  of  course,  are 
the  most  trying  seasons,  as  there  are 
more  sudden  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  at  these  times.  Atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  bedding, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  dry  and 
well  aired,  for  which  purpose  it  may 
be  hung  over  the  steam  coil  or  near 
the  fire. 

A  very  good  regulation  set  of  cloth- 
ing for  a  baby  would  be  the  following : 
A  binder  of  flannel  or  knit  wool  taken 
twice  around  the  stomach,  a  knit  shirt, 
a  diaper,  a  pair  of  knit  shoes  and 
three  skirts,  the  inner  one  to  be  of 
flannel  and  preferably  held  up  by  the 
means  of  shoulder-straps,  the  next  of 
linen,  and,  finally,  the  outside  dress. 
In  verv  young  infants  with  a  small 
amount  of  hair,  a  cap  made  of  light 
flannel  and  worn  constantly  would  act 
as  a  substitute  for  hair,  and  thus  elimi- 
nate an  important  factor  in  catching  a 
cold.  As  the  child  grows  older  the 
cap  should  be  removed  in  small  sec- 
tions by  cutting  it  down  from  day  to 
day. 

During  a  cold  the  child  should  be 
kept  in  one  room  in  which  an  even 
temperature  is  maintained,  and  which 
is  carefully  ventilated,  all  drafts  being 
avoided.  If  feverish  or  fretful,  con- 
fine to  bed  at  once,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
isolate  from  other  children,  thus  avoid- 
ing possible  contagion.  Medicinal 
treatment  should,  of  course,  be  left, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  the 
physician,  the  parents'  duty  being  to 
see  that  his  directions  are  accurately 
carried  out,  even  to  the  most  minute 
detail.  The  doctor  will  probably  pre- 
scribe some  saline  fluid  or  magnesia 


to  regulate  the  bowels,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  sleeping  drink.  In  the  chronic 
cases  two  distinct  lines  of  treatment 
must  be  followed  out ;  one  having  the 
general  health  in  view,  and  the  other 
directed  against  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  moist  and 
sweet  and  free  from  crusts  which 
would  otherwise  decompose  and  emit 
the  disagreeable  odor  which  character- 
izes their  presence.  In  the  presence 
of  crusts,  the  edges  of  the  nose  be- 
come cracked  and  bleed  easily,  a  most 
deplorable  condition  to  the  patient  and 
beholders  often  resulting.  Here,  also, 
the  physician  must  be  looked  to  for  a 
remedy,  which  will  probably  be  some 
antiseptic  (e.  g„  iodoform  in  combina- 
tion with  some  oil,  as  eucalyptol  and 
glycerine,  or,  if  an  ointment  be  pre- 
ferred, vaseline). 

But  the  careful  and  frequent  cleans- 
ing, and  the  application  of  these  rem- 
edies, will  devolve  upon  the  mother, 
who,  if  conscientious,  will  find  her 
duty  by  no  means  easy.  Cleansing 
may  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  syringe, 
spray  or  douche,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  brush  or  cotton  carrier  with 
a  twisp  of  cotton.  The  syringe  is  dif- 
ficult to  use  in  younger  children,  as 
they  become  frightened  at  it,  although 
after  a  little  persuasion  almost  any 
child  becomes  enured  to  it,  and  I  have 
even  known  them  to  apparently  enjoy 
the  spraying  process  after  some  little 
experience  with  it.  After  the  parts 
have  been  well  cleansed  with  an  al- 
kaline antiseptic  spray  it  is  often  well 
to  apply  an  oil  or  ointment  to  the  sur- 
face, either  with  a  brush  or  wisp  of 
cotton  on  the  holder ;  if  there  is  much 
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excoriation,  an  ointment  of  the  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  is  often  beneficial 
when  applied  to  the  sore  surface  after 
it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed.  The 
douche  is  very  effectual,  but  even  more 
difficult  to  use  than  the  spray. 

Nursery 

Perspiring  Head;  Food  at  Nineteen  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  some  advice  in  regard  to  ray 
third  baby.  Both  of  my  first  ones,  until  they 
got  to  be  quite  good-sized  babies,  in  fact,  a 
year  or  more  old,  were  troubled  with  their 
heads  perspiring  profusely  as  soon  as  they 
dropped  asleep.  The  amount  of  covering 
did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference.  Some 
have  told  me  that  it  was  a  sign  of  rickets, 
but  they  have  seemed  to  be  unusually  strong, 
cutting  their  first  teeth  at  five  and  seven 
months,  and  walking  at  one  year.  I  have 
been  able  to  nurse  them  each  time,  so  that 
they  have  not  had  any  artificial  food. 

(1)  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  the 
expected  one,  either  before  or  after  birth? 

(2)  What  is  the  best  diet  for  my  nine- 
teen-months*  baby,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  a  very  strong  stomach,  but  craves 
potato  and  meats?  She  has  twelve  teeth, 
and  is  now  strong  and  active.  P.  S. 

(1)  Such  a  sweating  is  very  often, 
perhaps  usually,  a  sign  of  rickets,  but 
we  have  often  seen  it  in  children  who 
presented  no  other  recognizable  sign 
of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  we  have 
thought  it  might  perhaps  be  due  to  a 
large  amount  of  food,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, which  was  more  than  usually 
watery,  but  which,  after  all.  by  rea- 
son of  its  quantity  made  good  its  lack 
of  solids.  However  this  may  be,  we 
are  unwilling  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
rickets  on  one  symptom  alone  unless 
that  one  relates  to  the  bones  them- 


During  these  attacks  a  child  must 
have  good  food,  milk,  cream,  cod-liver 
oil,  and  stout,  if  necessary.  In  chronic 
cases,  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  beneficial, 
especially  good  salt  air.  All  this  will 
help  to  bring  about  recovery. 

Problems. 

selves.  The  fact  that  you  have  recog- 
nized the  possibility  of  rickets  is  an 
advantage  to  your  children.  There  are 
certain  things  which  you  can  do,  both 
before  and  after  delivery,  which  are 
preventive  of  rickets,  and  these  things 
all  are  practical  ones,  namely,  the 
keeping  of  your  own  nutrition  during 
pregnancy  and  lactation  at  the  best 
point  attainable:  and,  after  weaning, 
giving  the  best  food  as  to  digestibility 
and  nutritiousness  which  you  can  ob- 
tain. During  pregnancy  take  a  gen- 
erous diet.  You  need  not  stuff  your- 
self or  fatigue  your  digestion,  but  eat 
well  of  a  mixed  diet.  Animal  food  is 
desirable,  but  toward  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy, as  exertion  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult, this  may  often  better  be  taken 
in  the  form  of  milk  and  eggs  than  of 
meat.  This  varies  with  individuals, 
however.  So  during  suckling,  it  is 
well  to  take  food  freely,  including  ani- 
mal foods,  to  produce  milk  of  good 
quality  as  well  as  in  abundance. 

(2)  The  diet  of  a  child  of  that  age, 
and  for  a  good  while  yet,  must  be 
mainly  milk  with  preparations  of  the 
cereals.  But  she  may  have  a  little 
meat,  and  she  may  have  a  good  deal  of 
broths  made  from  meat.  In  giving 
meat  to  such  a  child  who  is  pretty  cer- 
tain not  to  have  learned  how  to  chew 
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well,  shred  it  up  very  finely,  by  scrap- 
ing for  instance,  either  before  or  after 
cooking,  and  then  encourage  slow  eat- 
ing- bv  feeding  it  yourself  in  small 
mouthfuls.  Many  children  of  nine- 
teen months  are  fed  potato  and  some 
of  them  digest  it.  It  should  be  given 
in  one  way  only.  The  potato  should 
be  roasted  and  as  mealy  as  possible. 
It  should  not  be  mashed  together,  but 
broken  up  with  a  fork,  to  make  it  as 
light  as  possible,  and  be  salted.  ft 
should  not  be  buttered  or  covered  with 
milk,  as  these  seasonings  tend  to  mat 
it  together  in  masses  of  difficult  diges- 
tibility. Lastly,  its  effect  should  be 
watched,  to  see  if  it  disorders  the 
stomach  or  the  bowels.  The  potato  is 
a  very  useful  food  for  adults,  but  a 
doubtful  one  in  infancy. 


Constipation  and  Delayed  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  nine  months  old — a  strong, 
healthy  boy.  He  has  five  meals  a  day  of 
top  milk,  8  ounces  at  each  meal,  two  parts 
milk  and  one  part  water,  sweetened  with 
sugar  of  milk,  and  a  tiny  pinch  of  salt 
added.  He  sleeps  from  8  P.  M.  until  6  A.  M., 
without  waking.  He  has  no  teeth,  and  there 
appear  to  be  no  immediate  prospects  of  any. 
He  is  quite  constipated,  having  very  diffi- 
cult passages.  Until  lately,  however,  his 
bowels  have  moved  regularly  without  arti- 
ficial assistance.  For  three  or  four  days 
I  have  used  glycerine  suppositories ;  he  cries 
vociferously  until  it  is  expelled.  Before 
using  them  I  noticed,  nearly  every  time, 
what  appeared  to  be  a  drop  of  blood  with 
the  passage  (which  came  in  one  large 
lump). 

(1)  Is  his  milk  diluted  in  the  proper 
proportion  for  a  baby  of  his  age? 

(2)  When  can  he  have  whole  milk? 

(3)  How  long  must  I  continue  to  use 
sugar  of  milk,  or  any  sweetening?  Will 
ordinary  sugar  do  as  soon  as  his  teeth  ap- 


pear, or  can  I  leave  out  the  sweetening  al- 
together ? 

.  (4)  Has  the  quality  of  his  food  anything 
to  do  with  delayed  dentition  or  constipa- 
tion ?  Shall  I  do  anything  to  hasten  the  one 
or  remedy  the  other? 

"  (5)  When  can  I  begin  to  give  him  other 
food,  and  what  shall  it  be? 

Perhaps  I  should  have  said  that  I  do  not 
sterilize  the  milk,  having  it  pure  and  fresh 
from  our  own  cows.  F.  A. 

(1)  Many  children  of  nine  months 
can  take  milk  prepared  as  you  give  it. 
With  the  symptoms  described  we 
should  prefer  to  get  rid  of  the  cheesy 
part  to  some  degree  and  to  increase 
the  amount  of  fat.  Try  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  cream,  milk  and  water. 
Skim  the  cream  yourself.  He  may 
need  even  a  larger  proportion  of 
water. 

(2)  That  will  depend  upon  the  di- 
gestion ;  apparently  he  can  with  dif- 
ficulty manage  the  amount  of  casein 
he  now  gets. 

(3)  So  long  as  the  milk  is  diluted  it 
should  be  sweetened.  White  granu- 
lated sugar  will  do  very  well  in  place 
of  sugar  of  milk. 

(4)  It  probably  has  something  to 
do  with  his  constipation — we  cannot 
say  absolutely,  as  many  suckled  babies 
are  constipated.  Artificially  fed  chil- 
dren usually  cut  their  teeth  later — by 
an  appreciable  interval — than  suckled 
ones.  The  average  time  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  tooth  is  in  the 
seventh  month  for  suckled  children, 
for  artificially  fed  children  perhaps  a 
month  later.  How  much  behind  the 
average  your  child  will  be  we  do  not 
know ;  at  the  time  of  your  writing  he 
was  not  very  badly  behind,  but  as  there 
was  no  evident  sign  of  the  eruption 
of  a  tooth  he  may  be  considerably  so 
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by  the  time  one  appears.  We  have 
suggested  how  you  may  possibly  re- 
lieve the  constipation,  and  if  the  food 
is  better  digested  the  dentition  may  be 
forwarded. 

(5)  He  should  have  only  liquid 
food,  milk,  gruel  or  broth  or  meat- 
juice,  until  he  has  chewing  teeth 
(molars)  ;  then  he  may  have  mushes 
of  cereals,  bread  and  butter,  etc. 


Styes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your 
next  issue  what  is  the  cause  of  styes  on  a 
baby's  eyelid,  and  what  the  remedy?  J. 

The  causes  of  styes  are  in  general 
an  impaired  condition  of  health  and 
some  local  irritation.  Thus  children 
who  are  scrofulous  in  their  peculiar- 
ities or  who  are  anaemic  ("thin-blood- 
ed") are  liable  to  them.  They  are 
often  associated  with  a  more  chronic 
irritation  of  the  lids,  or  the  irritation 
may  be  due  to  excessive  light,  to  dust, 
to  harsh  winds,  etc.  So,  too,  but  more 
often  in  older  children,  certain  defects 
of  sight,  especially  that  form  of  long 
sight  known  as  hypermetropia,  may 
be  the  source  of  irritation.  The  pre- 
ventive remedy  is  the  removal  of  the 
impaired  state  of  health  or  of  the  local 
irritation.  If  a  stye  actually  exists, 
warm  fomentations,  warm  water  or 
boric  acid  solution  as  strong  as  can  be 
conveniently  made  are  useful  to  hasten 
the  course,  and  if  matter  has  formed 
and  there  is  much  discomfort  it  should 
be  opened. 


Variation  of  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 
My  baby,  nineteen  months  old,  has  been 


brought  up  on  Mellin's  Food,  being  unable 
to  digest  milk  in  any  form  without  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Food  and  of  lime-water.  Her 
dietary  at  present  is :  7  A.  M.,  saucer  of 
hominy  or  rice,  with  butter  and 
sugar,  sometimes  supplemented  with 
bread  and  butter,  or  cracker  and  butter. 

10  A.  M.,  same,  followed  by  8-ounce  bottle 
of  Mellin's  Food,  milk  nearly  full  strength. 
This  is  followed  by  a  two  hours'  nap.  3 
P.  M.,  same  as  7  A.  M.   6  P.  M.,  same  as 

11  A.  M.  Then  she  goes  to  bed.  Now  will 
you  kindly  tell  me : 

(1)  Whether  this  diet  is  sufficiently 
varied  for  health.  She  cannot  be  induced  to 
eat  mutton  or  chicken  broth. 

(2)  How  am  I  to  re-arrange  her  meal 
hours  ?  She  does  not  get  hungry  now  for 
the  3  o'clock  feeding,  yet  it  seems  too  long 
for  her  to  go  from  11  to  6.  It  seems  nec- 
essary for  her  to  eat  at  eleven,  because  that 
is  her  "sleepy  hour"  and  she  goes  to  sleep 
with  her  bottle. 

(3)  Of  late  I  have  noticed  a  small  quan- 
tity of  slime  in  her  movements  (she  has 
one  each  day).  Is  this  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter? 

She  is  cutting  her  last  four  molars,  and 
we  attribute  occasional  days  of  fretfulness 
to  the  pain  in  her  gums ;  yet  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  there  is  some  digestive  trouble. 

C.  A.  H. 

Assuming  that  you  are  correct  in 
your  belief  that  she  cannot  "digest 
milk  in  any  form  without  the  addition 
of  the  food  and  of  lime  water."  and 
that  the  child  is  seemingly  doing  well 
in  nutrition,  since  you  say  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  we  may  say : 

( 1 )  We  think  the  diet  sufficiently 
varied  for  health.  It  is  always  desir- 
able to  have  a  child  enlarge  its  dietary 
from  time  to  time,  not  so  much  be- 
cause variety  is  really  necessary  to 
health,  if  a  simple  dietary  contains  all 
the  requisite  nutritional  elements,  as 
because  it  is  a  pity  to  let  any  child  be- 
come hidebound  in  its  notions  of  what 
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it  will  eat.  You  know,  for  instance, 
that  a  baby  upon  a  good  breast  alone 
usually  thrives  better,  grows  faster 
and  develops  more  rapidly  than  other 
babies,  and  faster  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  Variety  of  diet  would 
at  tiiis  time  of  its  life  be  a  harm.  Later 
our  own  notion  is  that  they  should 
vary  the  dietary  with  caution  and 
slowly,  but  ultimately  be  taught  to  eat 
all  kinds  of  wholesome  food.  We 
often  see  children  who  are  taught  or 
allowed  to  eat  all  kinds  of  food  except 
the  wholesome.  You  did  not  ask  our 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  dietary  you 
have  is  a  desirable  one,  and  we  shall 
therefore  only  say  that  we  suppose 
that  the  butter  is  given  to  make  good 
the  more  digestible  fat  which  she 
would  have  if  she  took  milk.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  sugar  we  do  not  see,  unless 
it  be  a  bribe.  A  child  who  has  teeth 
enough,  and  probably  a  sufficiently 
good  digestion  to  manage  so  much 
starch  as  she  gets  in  the  hominy  and 
rice  we  should  suppose  would  not  need 
additional  sugar. 

(2)  The  hours  seem  to  be  good 
enough  as  they  are.  We  see  nothing 
in  what  you  tell  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  they  would  be  better  otherwise. 

(3)  Not  necessarily,  but  if  the 
symptom  continues  after  the  irritation 
of  teething  is  passed,  it  would  better 
be  looked  to. 


Tendency  to  Bronchitis. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  baby  boy  is  five  months  old,  measures 
27^4  inches,  weighs  24  pounds  and  has  one 
tooth  visible.  He  has  had  bronchitis  (so 
my  physician  says)  for  two  and  a  half 
months,  hot  baths  and  ipecac  having  failed 
to  effect  a  cure.    He  is  troubled  only  slight- 


ly, but,  naturally,  I  wish  him  to  be  cured. 

(1)  What  more  can  I  do? 

(2)  Would  my  having  the  same  trouble 
a  few  months  before  his  birth  render  his 
case  more  difficult  to  cure? 

(3)  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  "tooth 
cough?"  A  New  Subscriber. 

(1)  Being  "A  New  Subscriber,"  we 
must  say  to  you  that  this  magazine 
endeavors  to  give  good,  sound  hygi- 
enic advice  and  general  information 
regarding  medical  topics,  but  it  avoids, 
as  far  as  possible,  prescribing  for  any 
diseases,  and,  above  all,  for  any  acute 
illnesses.  A  child  who  has  bronchitis 
needs  advice  from  some  one  nearer 
than  we  are.  But  we  may  say  this, 
that  a  very  fat  baby  (24  pounds,  if 
you  mean  without  clothes,  is  very  fat 
for  five  months)  with  a  bronchitis 
ought  to  be  carefully  and  persistently 
looked  after.  We  don't  mean  worried 
about  or  fussed  over,  but  managed 
with  the  understanding  that  under  the 
conditions  perfect  recovery  comes 
slowly  and  through  the  aid  of  all  the 
healthful  surroundings  —  sunlight, 
good  air,  warm  but  not  burdensome 
wrappings,  etc.,  and  the  best  nutrition. 
We  hope  that  he  has  the  breast.  If 
not,  he  should  be  fed  very  carefully 
and  judiciously  (t.  e.,  sufficiently  and 
not  overfed)  by  the  advice  of  a  phy- 
sician and  not  the  irresponsible  neigh- 
bors. 

(2)  We  think  not.  Of  course  if  you 
are  a  person  subject  to  coughs,  cat- 
arrhs, etc.,  your  child  might  inherit  a 
constitutional  peculiarity  which  would 
make  him  similarly  susceptible,  but  the 
mere  fact  of  your  having  a  bronchitis 
at  a  given  time  would  not. 

(3)  This  cannot  be  answered  by  yes 
or  no.    The  irritation  of  teething  may 
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in  some  nervous  children  induce  a 
cough,  just  as  it  may  excite  any  other 
convulsive  action  of  the  muscles 
(cough  is  such  an  action  of  the  res- 
piratory muscles),  but  "tooth  cough" 
usually  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  is 
due  to  a  bronchitis,  more  or  less 
marked,  and  which  continues  simply 
because  the  irritation  of  teething  re- 
tards the  ordinary  reparative  process, 
whether  the  disorder  be  bronchitis  or 
anything  else. 

Condensed  Replies. 

S.  E..  Alameda,  Cal. 

Although  supper  should  be  light,  a 
slight  extra  meal,  especially  of  hot  milk 
or  warm  beef  extract,  will  often  per- 
suade to  sleep  the  feeble  child  which 
has  waked  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  stomach  empty  or  irritated.  A 
warm  flannel  to  the  stomach  and  feet 
will  sometimes  have  a  soothing  effect. 
The  flushed  head  may  at  the  same 
time  be  cooled  by  cloths  dipped  in 
water  and  laid  on  the  brow.  The  de- 
lightful effect  of  gentle  hand-rubbing 
(or  the  more  scientific  "massage") 
upon  the  body  and  limbs  is  a  memory 
treasured  up  in  the  mind  of  many  a 
grown-up  child,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  the  body  aches  after  ex- 
cessive fatigue.  The  hot  bath — foot  or 
hip — has  powerfully  soothing  effects 
upon  the  brain,  which  makes  it  one  of 
our  best  remedies  for  sleeplessness. 

L.  U.,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Cleft  palate  and  hare  lip  are  not  the 
same  trouble,  but  allied  ones.  Both 
are  due  to  a  defect  of  development,  the 
parts  from  which  the  face  is  made  up 
not  being  completely  fused.  Hare  lip 
is  more  frequent  than  cleft  palate.  It 


may  occur  on  one  or  both  sides,  the 
splits  in  the  lip  being  below  the  nos- 
trils, never  in  the  middle.  The  cleft 
palate  may  involve  the  soft  palate  or 
the  hard  palate  as  well.  Hare  lip  can 
generally  be  cured  by  an  operation  of 
no  great  difficulty,  although  involving 
some  nicety  to  obtain  the  most  elegant 
results.  The  operation  for  cleft  palate 
is  more  difficult,  but  usually  quite  suc- 
cessful. 

0.  E.  R.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

There  are  some  children  who  do  not 
like  milk.  The  only  way  is  to  coax  in 
all  you  can.  A  little  later  on  it  can  be 
hidden  in  various  dishes ;  for  instance, 
celery  soup  and  clam  broth  can  be 
made  to  introduce  a  good  deal  of  milk 
into  the  system.  If  these  do  not  suc- 
ceed, the  albuminoids  can  be  made  up 
by  the  use  'of  broths,  meats  finely 
chopped  once  a  day,  eggs  occasionally. 
The  fats  can  be  made  up  by  butter, 
cream,  egg  yolk,  fat  meat  or,  in  an 
emergency,  cod  liver  oil. 

M.  H.,  Chattanooga,  Tcnn. 

If  the  trouble  in  the  teeth  is  one 
which  perplexes  physicians,  and  even 
the  dentist,  who  have  seen  the  child, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  us  to 
guess  on  the  basis  of  a  slight  descrip- 
tion. Of  one  thing  we  feel  certain : 
the  cleaning  by  the  dentist  will  not 
do  harm. 

E.  D.,  Ionia,  Mich. 

The  statement  as  it  stands  is  not 
correct.  It  is  true  that  constipated 
babies  are  not  usually  so  puny  as 
those  troubled  with  the  contrary  con- 
dition, diarrhoea.    Another  reason  for 
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the  belief  is  that  in  the  beginning 
many  cases  of  rickets  have  practically 
no  symptoms  but  corpulence  and  con- 
stipation. The  fat  is  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  strength,  which  it  is  not. 
Many  constipated  babies,  however, 
are  strong,  but  not  all,  nor  most  of 
them ;  and  constipation  is  far  from 
a  sign  of  strength.  Your  physician 
must  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is  the 
proper  food  for  the  child,  and  if  she 
is  well,  and  he  attaches  no  importance 
to  the  constipation,  it  would  be 
wrong  of  you  to  disregard  his  advice. 
Mellin's  Food  is  often  given  to  consti- 
pated children,  with  apparent  benefit. 

T.  L,  Galena,  III 

There  is  no  serious  objection  to  the 
bottle  if  the  child  is  willing  to  take  her 
milk  from  it.  The  dislike  to  change 
is  often  very  strong  in  children.  The 
attempt  to  teach  to  eat  should  con- 
tinue, but  she  can  get  on  very  well  on 
milk  alone  for  a  good  while  yet. 

D.  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Whether  this  treatment  should  be 
continued  for  years,  or  for  any  in- 
definite time,  depends  upon,  first, 
whether  the  trouble  is  cured.  Cure 
can  only  be  said  to  have  taken  place 
when  the  rupture  has  not  come  out 
for  a  long  time  even  without  the  sup- 
port, and  when  the  aperture  seems  to 
be  quite  closed.  It  depends  also  upon 
the  procurability  of  any  better  appli- 
ance. We  have  tried  the  cork,  the 
button,  the  half  bullet  and  similar  de- 
vices. Sometimes  they  are  success- 
ful ;  sometimes  the  prolonged  use  of 
plaster  is  so  irritating  to  the  skin  that 
the  treatment  could  not  be  continued. 


6\  R.  T.,  Laredo,  Tex. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  incident  to 
the  use  of  opium  among  infants,  par- 
ents should  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, assume  the  responsibility  of 
prescribing  the  drug  for  their  little 
ones.  The  very  fact  that  physicians, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of 
drugs,  are  so  careful  in  the  use  of 
opium  among  their  baby  patients, 
should  be  sufficient  warning  for 
mothers,  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  action  of  poisons,  not  to 
meddle  with  it  at  all.  Opiates  will 
stifle  the  harassing  cry  and  cause  the 
eyelids  to  droop,  and  perhaps  an  oc- 
casional smile  may  flit  over  the  placid 
countenance,  but  it  is  not  ''tired  na- 
ture's sweet  restorer."  It  is  an  arti- 
ficial sleep,  a  mere  manifestation  of 
the  operation  of  a  poison  on  the  nerve 
centers. 

K.  T.,  Zanesville,  O. 

You  can  probably  best  make  the 
change  by  substituting  a  cotton  sleeve- 
less waist  for  the  flannel  one,  then  a 
thinner  shirt  for  the  knitted  one,  if 
as  we  suppose,  it  is  thick. 

F.,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  trouble  with  a  child  of  that  age 
is  tovkeep  him  warm  about  the  legs. 
He  should  wear  long  woolen  stock- 
ings fastened  up  high,  and  when  upon 
the  floor  should  have  woolen  creeping 
drawers.  When  out  of  doors,  he  can 
be  easily  wrapped  up  warm  in  af- 
ghans,  and  should  have  a  good  warm 
cloak  and  cap  made  like  a  girl's  hood, 
or  else  a  hat  with  ruchings  about  the 
face  and  warm  ear-pieces. 
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G.  K.,  Wobiirn,  Mass. 

The  rational  way  of  making  a  child 
sleep  is,  if  possible,  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  his  wakefulness  and  remove 
it  if  practicable.  A  common  source  of 
wakefulness  is  injudicious  feeding-. 
You  do  not  say  how  often  or  how 
much  your  child  is  fed  in  the  day  time. 
Probably  he  gets  enough,  since  over- 
feeding is  the  rule.  But  the  night 
feeding  is  excessive  and  may  conduce 
to  wakefulness.  Probably  he  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  demanding  food 
before  he  will  sleep.  Besides  the 
state  of  the  digestion,  there  are  many 
causes  of  disturbed  sleep,  such  as 
skin  irritation,  stopped  nostrils,  en- 
larged tonsils,  and  many  others  which 
a  clever  physician  will  search  for  if 
you  ask  him. 

M. ,  Chicago. 

Any  exercise  which  teaches  co-or- 
dination and  development  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  than  in  the  speech 
organs,  such  as  the  Swedish  move- 
ment exercises,  is  to  be  recommended. 
General  exercise,  bathing  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  cannot  be 
given  too  much  prominence. 

A.  L.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  earlier  history  seems  to  have 
no  direct  connection  with  the  present 
seizures.  The  attack  described  seems 
to  be  pretty  clearly  that  form  of  epi- 
lepsy known  as  the  petit  ma! — that  is, 
a  seizure  in  which  the  full  convulsion 
is  absent  and  consciousness  is  but  mo- 
mentarily interrupted.  Your  descrip- 
tion shows  careful  observation,  and 
you  present  quite  a  typical  picture  of 
the  malady.    You  should  directly  ask 


your  physician  to  begin  treatment  for 
epilepsy,  unless  he  sees  some  good 
reason  for  delay. 

K.  K.  L.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

It  may  be  that  the  digestion,  owing 
to  the  possible  eruption  of  some  more 
teeth,  rebels  a  little.  If  we  put  any- 
thing into  a  child's  milk  under  such  an 
emergency  it  would  be  a  diluent,  either 
plain  water  or  barley  water  or  oat- 
meal strained  as  gruel.  Probably  the 
last  would  be  best,  with  a  little  lime 
water  to  correct  acidity. 

F.  S.,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Generally  from  the  first  to  the  third 
month  the  interval  is  two  and  a  half 
hours ;  then  change  to  three.  As  your 
child  is  already  old  enough,  the 
change  can  be  made  abruptly,  the 
amount  of  food  being  proportionately 
increased.  If  curds  are  common  in 
the  stools,  increase  proportion  of 
water.  Your  child  has  already  had 
more  of  the  cheesy  part  of  the  milk 
than  can  usually  be  digested  by  a 
young  baby. 

.1/.  B.,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  late  teething  is  probably  largely 
clue  to  some  family  peculiarity.  Your 
little  girl  is  getting  food  enough, 
probably,  but  some  of  it  can  be  of  no 
use  to  her.  Thus,  a  child  without  any 
teeth  can  do  nothing  with  bread  or 
toast.  The  crust  of  bread,  cleared  of 
all  soft  parts,  just  to  suck,  may  be  ad- 
missible, but  the  other  she  probably 
cannot  properly  digest,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  she  does  "only  play  with 
them." 
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I.  J.,  West  Hobokcn,  N.  J. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  "a  hard 
cold"  we  cannot  give  you,  because 
the  phrase  has  no  definite  meaning, 
and  if  there  be  in  any  case  need  of 
medicinal  treatment  at  all,  it  is  not  a 
case  for  domestic  treatment  alone.  In 
your  child's  case,  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  "hard  cold"  seems  to 
mean  a  bronchitis,  with  the  usual  acute 
nasal  catarrh,  sufficiently  severe  to 
disturb  his  sleep  by  obstruction  to  his 
breathing.  The  cough,  probably 
bronchial,  increases  the  disturbance. 
The  nursing  of  such  a  case  consists 
in  keeping  the  child  warm  enough, 
but  not  burdened  with  clothing,  in 
moderately  warm  but  not  stuffy  air, 
giving  light  diet  and  keeping  the 
bowels  free.  The  oiling  of  the  chest 
is  harmless ;  we  cannot  say  that  it  is 
definitely  curative,  unless  the  oil  con- 
tains some  slightly  irritating  sub- 
stance, such  as  camphor  or  a  little  tur- 
pentine. If  the  "cold"  is  sufficient  to 
cause  fever,  we  would  advise  that  you 
consult  a  physician. 

5".  W.,  Kecne,  N.  H. 

We  think  that  the  habit  of  chewing 
or  sucking,  except  upon  food  to  be 
swallowed,  is  undesirable,  on  physi- 
ological grounds  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons.  The  tobacco  and  gum  habits, 
we  think,  are  properly  alluded  to  in 
this  connection,  because  we  think  that 
this  habit  of  chewing  things  other 
than  food  is  an  expression  of  nervous- 
ness, and  that  the  "comforter"  habit 
(and  thumb-sucking  as  well)  is  the 
direct  progenitor  of  those  more  ob- 
jectionable habits,  through  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  desire  for  something  in 


the  mouth.  The  method  of  the  ex- 
pression of  this  desire  is  very  various. 
Witness,  for  instance,  the  contempor- 
ary caricaturists  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
whose  figure  would  hardly  have  been 
recognized  without  the  straw  in  his 
mouth.  Further,  unless  we  are  mis- 
taken, this  desire  to  suck  or  chew, 
when  it  is  not  an  expression  of  pure 
nervousness,  does  express  some  posi- 
tive discomfort  ordinarily  in  the  di- 
gestive tract — mouth,  pharynx, 
stomach  or  bowels — and  that  it  would 
better  be  cured  than  masked. 

0.  T.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Plenty  of  water  should  be  given, 
and  if  the  uric  acid  continues  it  is 
probable  that  the  milk  can  be  diluted 
with  benefit,  even  if  a  larger  quantity 
of  liquid  be  taken  to  give  the  nutri- 
ment. Aside  from  the  pain  in  urina- 
tion, the  mere  presence  of  uric  acid  in 
the  system  is  a  common  cause  of  the 
various  nervous  symptoms  you  men- 
tion. 

P.  B..  Davenport,  la. 

We  do  not  like  any  of  these  so- 
called  "comforters."  We  think  their 
tendency  is  undesirable  and  practically 
the  same  as  thumb-sucking. 

F.  B.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

The  peptonoids  we  believe  to  be 
often  very  useful  when  employed  in 
the  manner  described.  We  do  not 
usually  find  them  necessary  for  young 
children  in  ordinary  health.  Beef 
juice  alone  we  do  not  use  as  a  food 
in  health,  but  it  contains  ingredients 
which  we  think  useful  with  bread  or 
cereals.    But  your  child  has  too  few 
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teeth  to  chew  much,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent must  rely  mainly  on  milk. 

L.  M„  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Our  preference  for  the  main  meal — 
which  is  taken  not  later  than  2  P.  M. 
■ — is  one  of  the  following,  giving  one 
only  at  a  meal :  A  good  broth  of 
chicken,  beef  or  mutton,  the  rice  or 
barley  to  be  very  thoroughly  cooked. 
Maccaroni  may  for  a  variety  be 
cooked  in  the  broth  in  the  place  of 
these  cereals,  but  it  must  be  cut  up 
very  finely  after  it  is  cooked,  because 
children  are  apt  to  swallow  it  in  large 
pieces,  which  are  not  digestible.  As 
an  alternative,  a  small  piece  of  mutton 
may  be  allowed  on  some  days ;  unless 
the  family  dine  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  this  practically  has  to  be  a  chop. 
It  should  be  cooked  enough  to  be  done 
and  juicy,  but  not  overdone.  Separate 
all  tough  parts  and  scrape  the  tender 
ones  into  fine  pulp,  or  else  put  it  info 
a  mortar  and  bruise  it.  The  former 
is  ordinarily  less  bothersome.  If  the 
digestion  seems  good,  a  small  potato 
or  part  of  a  large  one,  thoroughly 
roasted  and  finely  mashed  with  a  fork 
and  salted  may  be  given  with  such 
gravy  as  comes  from  the  chop.  If 
there  be  roast  mutton,  a  piece  of  this 
is  easily  prepared.  The  egg,  of 
course,  keeps  its  place  as  one  of  the 
changes.  Stale  bread  is  allowed  every 
day  at  dinner,  and  is  especially  needed 
with  the  broth  and  eggs  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  meal. 

N.  A.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Where  milk  in  its  ordinary  state 
cannot  be  borne,  sometimes  prepara- 
tions of  milk  will  be  tolerated.   If  not, 


then  peptones  of  meat  may  be,  either 
when  used  alone  or  in  soups  or  broths 
prepared  in  the  usual  way.  There  are 
many  other  things  that  may  be  substi- 
tuted, but  for  a  child  as  ill  as  yours 
the  dietary  should  be  planned  by  your 
own  physician. 

D.  R.,  Jamaica,  Av  Y. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  daily 
bath  as  long  as  you  have  time  to  give 
it.  We  never  stop  the  bath  for  a  well 
child,  but  we  a  little  later  change  to 
a  bath  given  at  a  lower  temperature, 
the  child  standing  ankle  deep  in  tepid 
water  and  receiving  the  necessary 
cleansing  of  soiled  parts  of  the  per- 
son— arm  pits,  groin,  etc. — and  being 
then  sponged  down  with  cooler  water 
and  quickly  dried. 

A.  B.,  Boston. 

A  rupture  and  a  hernia  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  the  former  the  com- 
mon name,  the  latter  the  technical  one. 
They  exist  in  all  degrees,  from  very 
slight  to  very  large.  The  large  ones 
are  the  more  unsightly,  but  not  always 
the  more  dangerous. 

T.  C,  Geneva,  O. 

There  are  many  causes  for  grinding 
the  teeth.  It  is  not  usually  an  indica- 
tion of  any  serious  disturbance,  but  it 
is  probably  more  frequently  noticed 
and  commented  upon  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  because  once  in  a  great 
while  the  grinding  of  teeth  is  a  symp- 
tom of  approaching  brain  trouble.  As 
a  rule,  however,  it  is  due  to  troubles 
which  are  not  serious — notably  diges- 
tive disturbances,  one  of  which  you 
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have  already  treated  your  boy  for.  If 
there  is  still  reason  to  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  pin  worms,  an  enema  of  salt 
and  water  is  a  safe  and  usually  com- 
pletely efficient  remedy.  There  are 
many  other  possible  causes  to  be 
looked  after.  Examine  particularly 
into  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  the 
urinary  functions.  If  you  do  not  find 
anything  wrong-  in  this  respect,  and 
the  grinding  of  the  teeth  continues, 
disturbing  the  child's  sleep  in  a 
troublesome  degree,  the  advice  of  the 
family  physician  ought  to  be  sought. 


L.  M.,  Warren,  Pa. 

He  may  have  now,  once  a  day, 
simple  broth — of  chicken,  mutton  or 
beef ;  good  stale  bread,  cut  thin  and 
lightly  buttered,  may  be  admissible  if 
he  can  make  out  to  chew  it,  but  we 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  chewing  teeth 
appear.  But  really  stale  bread  can  be 
crumbled  and  moistened  with  soup  or 
beef  juice.  A  little  later  try  the  yolk 
of  a  well-cooked  egg  crumbled  up 
aind  seasoned  with  salt.  If  he  has  his 
chewing  teeth  this  may  be  spread  on 


stale  bread ;  if  he  does  not  chew,  mix 
with  bread  crumbs  as  before. 

R.,  Jolict,  111. 

The  baby  should  early  within  the 
first  month  be  accustomed  to  be  taken 
outdoors — either  carried  or  hauled  in 
its  wagon.  It  should  be  so  clad  and 
protected  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
taken  out  at  all  seasons  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  As  soon  as  old 
enough  its  muscles,  voice  and  respir- 
atory organs  should  be  so  trained  and 
developed  as  to  not  only  effectually 
prevent  chest  deformity  and  corres- 
ponding respiratory  deficiency,  but  as 
to  daily  promote  and  maintain  the 
freest  and  fullest  chest  expansion. 

P.  G.,  Emporia,  Kan. 

The  commonest  causes  of  cold 
hands  in  little  children  are  poor  nu- 
trition, feeble  circulation,  or  undue 
perspiration.  The  cure  must  lie  in  the 
improvement  of  the  nutrition  and 
tone, 'but  some  help  may  come  from 
and  the  sponging  of  the  body,  rather 
the  addition  of  salt  to  the  daily  bath, 
than  its  immersion  in  water. 


Personal  Experiences  in  the  Home  Training 
of  Young  Children. 


A  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  in 
speaking  of  the  disciplinary  value  of 
regular  tasks  for  young  children  is  the 
wisdom  of  making  the  elder  children 
teach  and  supervise  the  younger  ones. 
Most  people  have  probably  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  that  the  elder  children 
in  a  large  family  are  often  more  ad- 


vanced in  proportion  to  their  vears 
than  the  younger  ones,  the  explana- 
tion being,  I  am  sure,  not  so  much  that 
the  elder  ones  have  been  thrown  more 
into  the  society  of  their  parents,  but 
that  they  have  had  to  teach  and  ad- 
monish their  small  brothers  and  sis- 
ters.   I  have  often  noted  the  good  re- 
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suits  of  getting  a  six-year-old  girl  to 
teach  her  four-year-old  brother  how  to 
eat  his  bread  and  milk  without  spill- 
ing any  on  the  table.  She  may  not 
have  been  over-particular  herself,  but 
for  a  time,  at  least,  she  will  observe 
the  most  scrupulous  care,  making  sure 
that  her  elders  see  how  carefully  and 
cleanly  she  eats  her  own  supper.  If 
in  making  up  a  room  an  elder  child 
always  has  a  younger  child  as  as- 
sistant, it  is  an  advantage  to  both. 

A  few  nights  ago  two  of  my  young- 
er children,  a  girl  of  six  and  a  boy 
of  four,  were  both  in  tears  over  the 
loss  of  a  favorite  rabbit;  neither  one 
would  go  to  sleep  or  stop  snivelling. 
Finally,  my  wife  said  to  the  eldest : 
"Claire,  just  listen  how  poor  little 
Walter  is  crying  about  Bunny.  He 
will  make  himself  sick.  You  go  into 
his  room  and  tell  him  a  story,  so  that 
he  will  stop  crying  and  go  to  sleep." 
The  effect  upon  Claire  was  instantane- 
ous. She  swallowed  her  own  grief 
and  sat  on  the  edge  of  Walter's  bed, 
comforting  him :  "Never  mind,  Wal- 
ter, we'll  find  Bunny  to-morrow.  He 
was  a  bad.  Bunny,  anyway,  to  go  off 
and  lost  himself.  When  he  grew  up 
I  think  he  might  have  bited  you." 

"Bunnies  don't  bite,"  interposed 
Walter,  stopping  his  sobs,  to  argue  the 
point. 

"Perhaps  not  all  Bunnies;  but  this 
one  must  have  been  a  very  bad  one, 
or  he  wouldn't  have  run  away.  We'll 
get -a  better  Bunny  from  Grandpa," 
and  so  on  for  five  minutes,  by  which 
time  Walter  had  forgotten  all  his  sor- 
rows and  was  asleep,  while  Claire,  im- 
pressed with  her  own  importance  and 
usefulness  in  comforting    him,  was 


quite  content  to  go  to  bed  and  curl  up 
too. 

Mr.  Spencer  in  his  papers  on  Edu- 
cation declares  that  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  education — he  wrote  in  1855 — 
pays  too  much  attention  to  the  flower, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  only  a  sturdy 
and  well-nourished  plant  can  produce 
a  perfect  flower.  In  other  words,  a 
child  must  be  made  a  healthy  animal 
before  all  else;  if  not,  all  the  teaching 
he  gets  will  avail  but  little.  This  is 
a  truism,  and  yet  it  needs  to  be  con- 
stantly restated  in  any  talk  about  chil- 
dren. The  more  I  see  of  children, 
the  lower  I  am  inclined  to  rate  the 
value  of  the  lesson  hour  for  children 
under  ten  years  of  age.  And  to  keep 
small  children  at  regular  lessons  for 
more  than  an  hour  a  day  seems  to  me 
nothing  short  of  wicked.  I  will  grant 
that  in  some  instances  the  results  of 
the  forcing  process  are  remarkable — 
as  they  are  when  you  place  a  plant  in 
a  hot  house,  often  sacrificing  it  for  the 
sake  of  a  single  flower.  I  have  met 
what  were  called  precocious  children 
who  were  painful  in  their  impish 
smartness  and  reminded  me  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  of  the  lettuce  in  my 
garden  that  had  gone  to  seed,  and,  in- 
stead of  making  solid  heads,  had  shot 
up  into  the  air  a  spindling  stalk  bear- 
ing nothing  but  bitter  leaves.  For 
this  reason  I  have  never  worried  so 
much  as  some  of  my  friends  think 
that  I  ought  to  do  about  teaching  my 
little  ones  to  read  as  early  as  it  might 
be  done. 

Reading  and  Writing. 

I  regard  reading  as  the  most  valu- 
able accomplishment'that  can  be  given 
to  a  child,  and  unfortunately  so  rare 
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a  one  that  not  one  person  out  of  fifty 
learns  to  read.  The  great  world  of 
letters  which  contains  the  best  work 
of  man  remains  as  closed  to  most 
people  as  the  great  world  of  nature. 
The  book  and  the  primrose  alike  re- 
main mysteries  to  the  man  who  has 
never  learned  to  read.  The  mere 
ability  to  rattle  off  any  sentence  a 
child  sees  before  him  is  a  small  thing 
over  which  so  much  fuss  is  made  that 
too  often  the  ways  and  means  are  ex- 
alted over  the  end.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience I  should  say  that  any  fairly 
bright  child  of  ten  can  learn  to  read 
in  six  months ;  and  now  that  the  tend- 
ency is  more  and  more  in  favor  of 
dropping  that  greatest  of  school  ab- 
surdities, grammar,  it  is  probable  that 
reading  and  simple  composition  will 
become  all  the  more  easily  mastered. 

With  my  own  children  I  followed 
the  plan  pursued  by  Mrs.  Trollope  in 
teaching  her  little  ones.  Adolphus 
Trollope  speaks  in  his  memoirs  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  learned  to  read. 
Before  being  taught  that  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  were  placed  in  any 
particular  order,  he  began  with  small 
words ;  his  mother  had  a  number  of 
cards,  each  one  having  printed  on  it  a 
letter.  She  would  shake  them  up  and 
throw  them  on  the  floor,  telling  the 
children  that  the  first  one  who  brought 
her  C  A  T  would  receive  some  little 
prize.  The  children  tumbled  one  over 
another  in  their  eagerness  to  find  the 
letters  that  make  up  cat.  In  this  way 
Adolphus  and  his  brother  learned  to 
make  out  more  than  one  hundred 
words  in  common  use  among  children 
before  they  could  recite  half  the  alpha- 
bet.   The  bugbear  of  most  beginners, 


the  memorizing  of  the  alphabet,  which 
accomplishment  serves  no  purpose  be- 
yond enabling  one  to  use  the  diction- 
ary with  greater  ease,  was  eliminated 
from  their  education.  In  the  same 
way  the  Trollope  children  were  taught 
numbers  and  simple  object  lessons 
long  before  Froebel's  theories  became 
widely  known.  Their  lessons  were 
largely  play,  and  that  is  the  secret  of 
kindergarten  success. 

An  essential  feature  of  house  les- 
sons for  young  children  should  be 
their  variety.  The  child  is  soon  tired. 
If  the  daily  lesson  is  to  be  an  hour 
long,  and  that  is  quite  enough  in  my 
opinion,  although  I  am  aware  that 
many  authorities  prescribe  twice  that 
time,  it  may  include  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  drawing,  the  subject 
drawn  being  taken  as  the  topic  of  the 
object  lesson.  The  material  needed 
in  nursery  teaching  is  to  be  found  in 
every  house.  Any  one  can  prepare  a 
set  of  alphabet  cards  by  cutting  out  of 
a  newspaper  the  large  letters  used  in 
advertisements  and  pasting  them  upon 
cards.  Beans,  marbles,  pebbles,  bits  of 
wood,  waste  blocks  from  the  carpen- 
ter's shop,  will  all  come  into  use.  In 
the  best  of  the  French  primary  schools 
children  are  not  taught  to  write  until 
long  after  they  know  how  to  read,  the 
idea  being  that  the  two  kinds  of  let- 
ters, printed  and  written,  confuse 
them. 

Home-made  Lesson  Materials. 

Every  house  has  in  it  some  simple 
pictures — a  dog,  horse,  cow,  house, 
leaf,  tree,  etc.  With  such  material  as 
this  every  mother  can  give  her  hour's 
lesson.  With  a  bag  of  beans  or  some 
pebbles  she  can  teach  arithmetic.  With 
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the  sand  table  suggested  by  Richter — 
a  shallow,  wide  box  sprinkled  with 
sand — she  can,  if  she  wishes,  teach  the 
children  to  write  with  a  splint  of 
wood.  There  is  nothing  that  young 
children  will  take  to  more  gladly  than 
drawing ;  attempts,  even  of  the  crudest 
kind,  are  better  than  none.  After  a 
child  can  make  a  fair  copy  of  a  cow 
or  a  house,  the  next  step  is  to  make 
him  copy  some  simple  object  placed  in 
front  of  him.  For  instance,  all  the 
children  sitting  around  the  lesson  table 
do  the  best  they  can  with  a  bottle 
placed  in  the  middle.  The  first  at- 
tempt or  the  tenth  may  not  look  much 
like  the  model,  but  it  will  surprise 
most  parents  to  find  how  quickly  their 
children  will  acquire  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency in  drawing  before  they  can 
read  or  write.  After  copying  small 
objects  placed  on  the  table  we  have 
found  a  good  model  to  be  the  side  of 
the  room,  with  the  pictures,  doors, 
windows  and  other  features. 

The  practical  value  of  sketching  as 
a  means  of  preserving  a  record  of 
places,  or  things  has  rather  dwindled 
in  these  days  of  amateur  photography, 
for  in  a  few  moments  and  at  little  cost 
we  can  now  take  the  picture  we  want, 
and  be  sure  that  it  is  true ;  but  its  dis- 
ciplinarv  value  remains.  It  does  for 
the  eye  what  the  practice  of  repeating 
a  story  or  a  page  from  a  book  does 
for  the  mind.  A  variant  in  the  direc- 
tion is  to  make  the  children  take  a 
good  look  at  the  model  and  then  draw 
what  they  remember  of  it.  If  the  side 
of  a  room  is  to  be  drawn  they  can  go 
into  the  next  room  to  do  it.  This  ac- 
customs them  to  observe  closely  and 
quickly. 


Robert  Houdin  describes  in  his 
memoirs  how  he  and  his  brother  cul- 
tivated the  habit  of  minute  observa- 
tion— a  sort  of  mental  photograplay — 
which  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  them 
through  life.  The  brothers  would 
agree  that  in  walking  past  a  certain 
shop  window  each  would  take  one 
long  look  and  pass  on ;  then  they  com- 
pared notes  as  to  what  they  had  seen, 
and  in  case  of  dispute  they  turned 
back  and  verified.  The  degree  to 
which  Houdin  carried  this  acomplish- 
ment  was  extraordinary.  Upon  get- 
ting out  of  an  omnibus  he  could 
describe  minutely  the  appearance  of 
every  fellow  passenger,  the  conductor, 
driver  and  many  details  that  wholly 
escape  the  ordinary  observer ;  and  he 
did  this  automatically.  In  illustration, 
it  is  related  that  one  night,  when  din- 
ing at  Baron  Rothschild's  in  Paris, 
the  Baron  spoke  of  the  matter  and 
asked  Houdin  if  he  could  describe 
the  drawing-room  in  which  he 
had  just  sat  for  twenty  minutes. 
Houdin  at  once  began  to  enumerate 
the  pictures  in  the  order  in  which  they 
hung,  and  in  a  few  minutes  convinced 
the  Baron  that  he  knew  little  about  his 
own  drawing-room  as  compared  to 
the  man  who  had  virtually  taken  but 
one  look  around.  Still  more  extraor- 
dinary was  the  account  which  Houdin 
then  gave  of  the  library  through  which 
he  had  passed  on  his  way  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  dining-room.  He 
described  the  furniture,  pictures  and 
various  works  of  art,  and  even  the 
names  of  many  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves,  adding  that  in  a  certain  set  of 
Voltaire  Volume  VI.  was  missing. 
Upon  investigation  this  proved  to  be 
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so.  Of  course,  this  exhibition  may 
have  been  prepared  to  some  extent, 
and  such  exceptional  skill  was  part  of 
Houdin's  professional  equipment. 
Nevertheless,  it  can  be  cultivated,  and 
is  in  line  with  such  training  as  enables 
a  child  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
a  story  heard,  or  to  grasp  quickly  the 
essential  points  of  anything  said  to 
him,  or  any  message  he  is  told  to  de- 
liver. 

Decorum  at  Lessons. 

With  regard  to  behavior  at  lessons, 
I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more 
important  than  absolute  order  and 
quiet.  The  children  should  be  taught 
that,  when  the  lesson  begins,  attention 
and  silence  are  required.  Some  trav- 
elers have  noted  that  in  the  rigid  and 
unfailing  decorum  observed  in  Japan- 
ese schools  are  probably  to  be  found 
the  seeds  of  the  imperturbability  of 
temper  and  courtesy  of  manner  of  the 
adult  Japanese.  No  yawning,  laugh- 
ing, inattention,  must  be  allowed.  As 
to  text  books  for  the  home  lessons 
I  must  confess  that  although  I  once 
went  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  one 
myself,  it  was  chiefly  in  order  to  get 
some  useful  little  pictures  into  per- 
manent shape  ;'  each  mother  must  real- 
lv  make  her  own  text  book ;  books  can 
do  no  more  than  offer  her  sugges- 
tions. 

Upon  any  such  scheme  as  I  have 
outlined  in  these  pages  as  more  or  less 
my  own  practice,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  my  readers  will  exclaim  in 
dismay — "Why,  he  makes  home  a 
school,  and  a  clockwork  school  at  that, 
with  the  father  and  mother  as  the  head 
teachers!"  Well,  what  of  it ?  If  the 
future  welfare  and  hapiness  of  half  a 


dozen  children  very  dear  to  us  are  to 
be  assured  by  following  wise  rules 
during  the  ten  or  even  twenty  years 
when  children  are  to  be  found  in  the 
house,  is  it  not  well  worth  the  trouble  ? 
Moreover,  I  do  not  see  that  certain 
rules  governing  perhaps  two  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  ought  to  make 
life  a  clockwork  existence.  There  are 
certain  rules  regarding  morning  tasks, 
lessons  and  work,  and  our  walk  or 
sail  in  the  afternoon  is  made  to  blend 
instruction  with  amusement.  But  the 
children  have  plenty  of  time  to  them- 
selves, when  they  race  and  bathe  and 
play  without  restraint  of  any  sort. 
Books  That  Every  Child  Ought  to  Know. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark, 
a  taste  for  reading  is  something  that 
every  parent  should  endeavor  to  give 
his  child,  for  it  is  better  than  riches — 
it  is  riches  of  a  sort  that  does  not  take 
wings  and  may  be  acquired  without 
years  of  toil.  We  have  devoted  much 
pains  to  this  end  and  I  think  with 
some  success.  Long  before  the  chil- 
dren begin  to  read  themselves,  let 
there  be  some  regular  time  of  the  day 
set  aside  when  they  shall  have  their 
reading.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
suit  the  tastes  or  understandings  of 
all  ages,  and  so  the  books  may  vary 
greatly.  Hawthorne's  "Wonder- 
Book"  or  his  "Twice-Told  Tales" 
may,  perhaps,  follow  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  and  that  give  place  to  "Nich- 
olas Nickleby,"  the  younger  ones  find- 
ing themselves  at  home  again  in  An- 
dersen or  Grimm.  I  am  really  sorry 
for  the  child  of  fifteen  who  has  not  ab- 
sorbed and  learned  to  love  Andersen's 
stories,  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  the 
"Swiss    Family    Robinson,"  Haw- 
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thorne's  Children's  Tales,  "David  Cop- 
perfield,"  "Nicholas  Xickleby,"  "Dom- 
bey  and  Son,"  ''The  Arabian  Nights" 
and  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

During  the  part  of  the  year  when 

•  the  fire  is  lighted  on  the  hearth,  it  is 
our  custom,  when  nothing  interferes, 
to  gather  the  children  before  the  fire 
for  a  reading  of  half  an  hour  just  be- 
fore dinner.  If  some  of  the  little  ones 
do  drop  off  asleep,  their  elders  are  wide 

•  awake  enough.  The  father  or  mother 
reads.  The  notion  that  this  reading 
is  a  great  treat  and  something  to  be 
looked  forward  to  is  fostered  in  every 
possible  way.  I  hope  to  impress  upon 
my  children  that  reading  aloud  is  a 
good  thing  and  that  it  is  as  important 
to  get  some  good  reading  every  day  as 
to  get  some  dinner.  From  my  earliest 
childhood  I  remember  the  daily  read- 


ings, and  I  look  upon  them  as  perhaps 
the  most  potent  factor  in  my  own  edu- 
cation. Whatever  love  for  books, 
whatever  resource  and  satisfaction 
they  have  been  to  me  through  life,  I 
owe  to  the  taste  acquired  in  that  daily 
reading  hour.  Between  my  tenth  and 
eighteenth  years  I  heard  my  mother 
read  the  whole  of  Scott,  Dickens. 
Thackeray,  beside  much  of  Cooper.  Ir- 
ving, Hawthorne  and  other  well- 
known  writers.  Such  a  course  will 
help  a  boy  on  his  way  in  the  art  of 
learning  to  read. 

I  want  my  own  children  to  look 
back  with  affection  in  after-life  to 
their  fire-light  hour  when  they  sat  on 
the  hearth  around  the  fire  and  grew 
pale  with  excitement  over  Smike's 
woes  or  were  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
ingenuity  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  P.H.G. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


A  Mother's  Suggestions. 

A  letter  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  your  magazine  revives  in 
me  an  oft-felt  desire  to  tell  you  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  circum- 
cision. By  way  of  preface,  I  would 
state  that  we  are  of  the  Jewish  race, 
though  not  of  their  faith,  and  had  our 
sons  circumcised  as  a  surgical  opera- 
tion and  not  as  a  religious  rite.  In 
considering  individual  cases,  this  cir- 
cumstance is  probably  of  vital  import- 
ance, since  similar  instances  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice,  and  it  at  once 
suggested  itself  to  me  that  since  our 
ancestors  have  for  several  thousands 


of  years  unfailingly  performed  this 
rite  upon  their  infant  sons,  we,  per- 
haps, cannot  always  with  impunity 
omit  it,  for  reasons  well  known  to  all 
evolutionists. 

When  our  first  son  was  born  the  at- 
tending physician,  on  being  consulted, 
said  the  child  would  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  circumcised.  The  child  de- 
veloped normally,  but  often  had  pro- 
tracted crying  spells,  which  were  al- 
ways relieved  by  a  hot  bath.  This 
state  of  things  continued  until  the 
child  was  four  and  a  half  months  old. 
when  I  noticed  on  one  occasion  he  did 
not  pass  water  for  several  hours.  The 
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day  before  1  read  an  article  in 
Babyhood  on  phimosis,  which  sug- 
gested to  me  a  possible  cause  of 
his  crying.  I  thereupon  conferred 
with  my  physician,  who  said  he 
found  nothing  wrong  with  the  child, 
but,  at  my  instance,  circumcised  him. 
The  operation  was  a  terrible  ordeal 
for  the  little  sufferer,  and  the  healing 
of  the  wound  was  very  tedious,  tak- 
ing ten  days.  It  left  him  very  pale 
and  thin,  but  he  immediately  began 
to  improve  and  thrive,  so  that  at  six 
months  he  was  an  unusually  hearty, 
healthy  specimen  of  babyhood. 

When  the  second  boy  was  born,  the 
doctor  said  the  foreskin  was  too  long 
and  contracted,  and  would  have  to  be 
removed.  Dreading  a  repetition  of 
the  first  experience,  we  decided  to 
have  it  done  when  the  child  was  ten 
days  old,  and  by  a  doctor  who  also 
performs  the  religious  rite  for  Jewish 
children.  This  doctor  has  from  two 
to  six  cases  daily,  and  is  naturally 
very  deft  and  experienced.  The  child 
cried  the  first  two  days  when  the 
dressing  was  changed,  but  did  not  lose 
in  weight,  and  after  the  third  day  he 
felt  no  discomfort  whatever  when  the 
wound  was  cleansed,  and  in  five  to 
six  days  was  quite  well. 

From  my  experience  and  the  evi- 
dence of  various  friends,  I  naturally 
conclude  that,  in  the  instance  of  Jew- 
ish extraction  or  parentage,  circum- 
cision generally,  sooner  or  later,  be- 
comes necessary,  and  it  also  seems 
best  to  have  it  done  at  the  second  week 
of  the  child's  life,  before  the  power  of 
sensation  becomes  thoroughlv  local- 
ized or  developed  and  before  the  urine 
becomes  stronger.  K.  R.  D. 


The  Monthly  Nurse. 

In  an  article  recently  published  in 
this  magazine  an  expression  was  used 
regarding  the  implicit  confidence 
which  should  be  placed  by  the  inex- 
perienced mother  in  the  monthly 
nurse.  While  wishing  to  say  nothing 
calculated  to  shake  this  idea  of  confi- 
dence, excellent  up  to  a  certain  point, 
I  would  like  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
mother  to  exercise  her  personal  super- 
vision, as  far  as  circumstances  permit. 
The  woman  is  your  servant.  The 
baby  is  your  baby.  Much  depends 
upon  these  first  few  weeks.  Your 
nurse  is  probably  a  conscientious  wo- 
man ;  but  even  the  conscientious  wo- 
man may  be  over-fatigued,  or  pre- 
occupied, or,  as  in  the  case  of  one  em- 
ployed by  the  writer,  she  may  really 
lack  the  physical  strength  neces- 
sary for  her  hard  duties.  She 
may  feel  that  her  night's  rest 
is  imperative,  and  it  is  easier 
to  advise  that  the  baby  shall  be 
nursed  as  often  as  it  wakes  than  to 
suffer  one  or  two  hours  of  wakeful- 
ness herself.  It  is  easier  to  show  the 
pretty  little  creature  to  visitors  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  giving  offence  by  en- 
forcing the  strict  rule  of  quiet  which 
should  exist.  It  is  easier  to  give  a 
little  sugar  in  a  rag  to  the  crying  in- 
fant than  to  hush  its  cries  by  any  ra- 
tional method ;  but  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  mother  to  tend  the  baby  through 
an  attack  of  canker  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  induced  by  the  fermenting 
sweet. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
young  mother  should  be  well  advised 
of  most  matters  pertaining  to  the  care 
of  the  new-born  child.    Let  her  be  in- 
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telligent  and  watchful,  not  leaving 
everything  unquestioningly  to  the 
nurse,  however  competent  she  may 
be.  There  are  several  points  which 
may  be  presented,  the  importance  of 
which  the  writer  has  tested  by  ex- 
perience. 

First. — Although  the  nurse  in  this 
case  had  served  in  her  vocation  many 
years,  both  babies  suffered  from  a  bad 
protrusion  of  the  navel.  Insist  that 
this  be.  carefully  guarded  against. 
See  for  yourself  that  the  band 
is  sufficiently  snug  during  the 
first  six  weeks.  If  the  protru- 
sion occurs,  the  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster  over  the  wad  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  is  by  far  the  best 
remedy.  The  writer's  little  girl  was 
cured  in  three  months  by  this  remedy; 
while  the  boy,  who  wore  a  truss,  is  at 
two  years  old  not  yet  normal. 

Second. — Look  closely,  every  time 
your  baby  is  brought  to  you.  at  its 
eyes.  Many  nurses  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  guard  the  new-born  infant 
from  light.  If  you  should  see  the  be- 
ginning of  inflammation  about  the 
lids,  or  the  least  atom  of  discharge 
from  the  eye,  it  will  be  safer  to  speak 
at  once  to  your  physician  than  to  let 
it  be' neglected  for  a  day.  "While  it 
may  mean  nothing,  it  might,  if  left 
without  attention,  be  the  beginning  of 
serious  disorder. 

Third. — If  the  mother  care  to  insist 
upon  it,  habits  of  cleanliness  may  be 
formed  at  a  surprisingly  early  age, 
especially  with  girl  babies.  The  diaper 
may  be  dispensed  with  at  three  months 
or  even  younger.  The  education  of 
the  writer's  little  girl  in  this  respect 
began  at  the  age  of  ten  days,  and  her 


response  to  the  effort  to  teach  her  was 
remarkable.  W.  C. 


The  Children's  Cabinet. 

The  amount  of  lumber — blocks, 
.spools,  pictures,  cards,  cones,  pebbles, 
carts,  dolls,  toys  and  broken  dishes — 
that  two  active  children  will  accumu- 
late in  a  year,  and  the  number  of  salt- 
boxes  they  will  manage  to  secure  in 
the  same  space  of  time  in  which  to 
tumble  and  store  these  treasures,  is  as- 
tonishing :  and  multiplying  this 
amount  of  rubbish,  the  harvest  of  one 
year,  by  the  number  of  years  your 
little  folks  have  been  able  to  trot  and 
glean  such  harvests,  you  can  imagine 
just  the  state  of  our  down-stairs  cup- 
board shelves  and  the  cramped  terri- 
tory under  the  sitting-room  lounge — 
the  necessary  repositories  of  the  chil- 
dren's playthings  and  salt-boxes  dur- 
ing the  winter  months — till  the  happy 
thought  came  to  have  this  cabinet 
built  for  them,  in  which  they  now 
classify  and  store  their  possessions. 

The  cabinet,  or  cupboard,  is  built  of 
hand-planed,  beautifully  grained  river 
elm  boards,  and  reaches  from  the  floor 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  ceiling.  It  is 
Zy2  feet  wide,  12  inches  deep,  and  fit- 
ted with  three  large  drawers  below 
and  four  shelves  above  :  though  double 
that  number  in  the  same  space  would 
better  suit  the  children. 

Two  doors  in  front  shut  off  shelves 
from  view  and  all  the  piles  and  top- 
pling stacks  of  cherished  lumber  they 
hold.  The  cabinet  is  simply  oiled,  and 
has  trimmings  stained  a  rich  dark 
brown,  which  its  architect  brought 
about  with  the  help  of  a  kettle  of 
butternut  bark,  stewed  from  dav  to 
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day  till  he  obtained  the  desired  shade. 

The  only  expenses  were  knobs, 
nails  and  door-catches ;  for  one  of  the 
farm-hands  built  the  cabinet  in  other- 
wise unoccupied  hours  of  stormy  win- 
ter days,  and  from  seasoned  boards 
pulled  from  the  big  pile  in  the  door- 
yard. 

W  hen  it  was  finished  and  carried 
into  the  chamber  over  our  sitting- 
room,  such  a  stampede  as  there  was 
/or  the  stacks  of  rubbish-packed  salt- 
boxes  that  the  children  had  stored 
under  lounge  and  bed  and  in  every 
available  nook  in  warm  quarters 
down-stairs !  These  boxes  had  been 
a  trial  to  me  when  sweeping  or  when 
their  astonishing  contents  were  spilled 
and  littered  over  the  floors  ;  but,  know- 
ing little  children  must  have  occupa- 
tion, I  had  never  banished  even  one 
cumbering  box  to  colder  regions. 

Such  an  overhauling,  and  sorting, 
and  transporting,  and  stowing  away 
of  precious  chattels  on  the  shelves  and 
in  the  drawers  of  the  new  cupboard 
as  there  was  that  January  day,  with 
the  mercury  clown  in  the  twenties  and 
the  driving  snow  darkening  the  win- 
dows !  Such  a  happy,  chattering,  and 
busy  discussing  as  there  was  overhead 
in  the  chamber  whose  wide-open  regis- 
ter let  currents  of  heat  up  and  the 
sound  of  their  happy  voices  down.  By 
nightfall  the  emptied  boxes  had  been 
carried  to  the  shed-loft  and  the  cabinet 
was  full  of  their  disgorged  contents. 
And  full  it  has  been  ever  since ;  though 
there  is  always  room  for  the  new  pic- 
ture or  toy  that  comes  into  their  pos- 
session, for  the  emptied  spool  from 
mamma's  basket,  for  the  whirligigs 
and  nameless  things  thev  manufacture 


from  paper  and  wood,  and  for  the 
pretty  mosses,  and  pebbles,  and  burrs, 
and  cat-tails  they  gather  in  summer 
time. 

Waggling  chalk  marks  they  have 
drawn  for  boundary  lines  across 
shelves  and  drawers,  and  these  boun- 
daries of  territory  and  store-room  are 
conscientiously  respected.  If  they  or 
their  mamma  want  a  sheet  of  tissue- 
paper,  a  spool,  or  a  certain  book  or 
picture,  we  know  now  just  where  to 
lay  hands  on  it,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tracting search  or  hurried  tumbling 
through  the  confused  contents  of  a 
dozen  boxes." 

The  possession  of  this  cabinet  is 
teaching  my  little  people  system,  neat- 
ness, and  preservation  of  their  prop- 
erty, while  it  secures  for  me  an  appre- 
ciated increase  of  room,  quiet  and 
order  down-stairs.  P.  S. 


The  Charm  of  Childhood. 

Nature  is  marvelous,  ever-changing 
and  lovely  beyond  even  the  poet's  de- 
scription, richly  rewarding  whoever 
seeks  her  acquaintance,  be  he  landed 
lord  or  beggar.  All  manner  of  life 
revels  in  Nature  now : 

"  'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green,  or  for  skies  to 

be  blue — 
'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living." 

But  the  most  wonderfully  versatile  and 
delicate  expression  of  Nature  is  found 
in  human  nature,  and  the  blossom  of 
human  nature  is  childhood.  O 
mothers,  full  of  care  and  often  of  sor- 
row, take  time  to  enjoy  your  children's 
childhood !  Covet  and  obtain  that 
rarest  of  blessings — 

"A  heart  of  leisure  from  itself 
To  soothe  and  sympathize." 
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Only  for  the  sake  of  some  higher  good 
to  the  children  could  any  true  mother 
forego  the  delight  of  watching  and 
caring  for  her  own  little  ones. 

Perhaps  only  to  the  mother  is  the 
tiny  downy  infant  beautiful,  but  to  her 
the  silky  hair,  the  purblind,  trustful 
way  of  feeling  about  with  nose  and 
mouth,  the  continual  reaching  and 
stretching  and  grasping  and  straining 
in  an  aimless  way  after  nothing,  the 
perfect  unconsciousness  with  which 
he  yawns  and  kicks  and  sprawls  while 
we  all  stand  by  laughing,  the  varied 
and  fantastic  positions  of  his  hands 
while  sleeping,  are  a  never-failing 
source  of  interest  and  amusement. 
Then  the  wonder  that  the  miserable- 
looking  little  scrawling  red  creature 
(this  does  not  mean  your  baby, 
reader)  should  possess  an  internal 
economy  which  enables  him  to  take 
what  we  give  him  and  convert  it  into 
nerve  and  bone  and  muscle,  and  grow 
strong  and  smart  and  fat  and  fair ! 
This  growing — the  development  of 
body,  mind  and  soul — is  so  strange 
and  fascinating ;  the  first  smile,  the 
first  tooth,  the  first  step,  the  first  word  ! 

Mothers !  the  entertainment  and 
wealth  of  love  in  your  work  are  en- 
trancing, but  ever  changing,  changing. 
Lose  not  a  single-  pretty  motion  nor 
funny  face,  for  that  sight  will  never 
come  again.  After  six  months,  what 
a  transformation !  The  cry  is  differ- 
ent, the  child  has  grown  beautiful — a 
perfect  cherub,  such  matchless  loveli- 
ness of  form  and  feature !    His  eyes 


look  intelligent  and  loving,  his  mouth 
is  sweet  with  smiles. 

But  a  little  later,  what  a  vista  opens 
upon  childhood !  Children's  ways  and 
plays,  and  wants  and  worries :  their 
very  real  griefs,  which  are  harder  to 
bear  than  our  troubles  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  bear  them,  and 
cannot  realize  that  they  are  temporary  ; 
their  ecstacy  in  enjoyment;  their  aban- 
donment of  love,  that  heart-food  which 
is  our  real  life,  their  innocence,  un- 
worldliness  and  trustfulness.  We  can- 
not help  looking  with  awe  at  the  next 
child  we  see,  and  listening  with  rever- 
ence to  its  prattle,  knowing  that  God 
has  not  forgotten  the  world  so  long 
as  innocent  child-faces  look  up  into 
curs.  G.  K.  H. 


Add  Some  Sweet  to  the  Bitter. 

I  want  to  tell  the  mothers  how  the 
plan  of  encouraging  the  hope  of  cul- 
prits with  a  bright  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture pleasures  and  delights,  even  while 
inflicting  the  present  punishment  for 
misdeeds  or  enforcing  a  needed  disci- 
pline, has  done  wonders  in  relieving 
the  strain  of  correcting  a  wayward 
and  headstrong  little  girl.  She  wished 
to  look  at  a  new  rope  for  a  swing,  and 
Zi'ould  until  my  decided,  "No,  Ra- 
mona,  not  to-night,"  was  followed  by 
a  succession  of  screams  that  threaten- 
ed a  half-hour's  cry ;  when  a  hopeful, 
"but  you  will  have  ample  time  to  look 
at  it  to-morrow,  and  have  as  long  a 
swing  in  it  as  you  will ;  even  for  all 
day,"  brought  a  dead  calm  and  shortly 
a  sweet  and  happy  sleep.     P.  D.  K. 
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Orange  Pie. — One  orange,  two 
cnpfnls  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  sweet 
milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  yolks 
of  six  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Put  on  pie  after 
baked,  put  in  oven  to  brown. 


Centennial  Pie. — First  part :  One 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  cupful  of  boiling  water. 

Second  part :  One  cupful  of  shorten- 
ing, one  cupful  of  sugar,  three  cupfuls 
of  flour.  Rub  together  and  fill  in  first 
part. 


Lemon  Pie. — Pulp  and  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon,  two  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
thick  milk,  one  even  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  butter,  sugar 
according  to  taste.  Bake  with  two 
crusts.   This  makes  one  pie. 


BABIES 


Thi 
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should  be  all  fat  and  dimples, 
fretful  babies  are  not  well. 

Don't  do-re  them  with  drugs  or 
soothing  syrups.  These  deaden  pain 
but  do  no  permanent  good. 

flourish  them  with  strengthen- 
ing food  to  build  them  up. 

SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 

is  a  natural  baby-food.    It  is  as  pure 
and  wholesome  as  mother's  milk.  It 
makes   healthy   flesh,   fat  and 
bone. 

Delicate  babies  who  take 
Scolt's  Emulsion  rapidly 
grow  plump  and  dimpled.  It 
has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  failing  babies. 

All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
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cannot  be  obtained  from  dairies.  Yet  pure  milk  is  the  only  safe  milkforthe 
baby.  If  milk  has  once  been  contaminated  no  process  of  purification  can  make 
it  a  suitable  milk  for  infant  feeding. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk 

is  absolutely  pure  milk.  The  full-cream  cow's  milk  is  sterilized,  evaporated 
by  our  special  process,  placed  in  sterile  cans  and  again  sterilized.  The 
quality  is  uniform;  the  casein  is  more  easily  digested  than  in  raw,  pasteurized, 
or  boiled  milk.    It  can  be  modified  as  desired. 

Pet  Evaporated  Milk 

is  our  second  grade  and  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  It  is  a  trifle  lighter  and 
less  constant  in  consistency  but  is  pure  milk.  It  answers  where  absolute 
accuracy  in  constituents  is  not  required. 

Highland"  and  "Pet"  Evaporated  Milk  offer  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 
food  for  infants,  and  may  also  be  u-  ed  in  place  of  dairy  milk  for  all  household 
rposes.    Trial  quantity  ou  request. 


Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Highland,  111. 
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Malaria  in  the  Vicinity  of  New  Haven. 

Charles  D.  Phelps  speaks  of  his  ex- 
perience in  relation  to  malaria,  and 
summarizes  his  observations  for  the 
past  ten  years.  They  lead  him  to  con- 
clude that  an  attack  of  malaria  is  like- 
ly to  be  assumed  by  the  patient,  first 
where  a  disease  is  ushered  in  by  a  chill 
or  chilly  sensations ;  second,  in  the 
acute  indigestion  in  children  in  sum- 
mer ;  the  prompt  cure  caused  by  vom- 
iting and  purging  being  credited  to 
the  quinine  which  is  at  once  given ; 
third,  almost  any  condition  of  weak- 
ness, sleepiness,  or  languor- — preg- 
nancy, the  effect  of  bromide  in  epi- 
lepsy, the  confinement  in  bed  owing  to 
a  broken  limb,  the  after-effects  of  a 
night's  debauch.  All  of  these  are  in- 
cluded among  the  writer's  cases  in  ad- 
dition to  the  numerically  more  nu- 
merous class  of  those  who  had  simply 
"that  tired  feeling."  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  results  will  speedily  be  ap- 
parent if  the  medical  profession  will 
only  co-operate'.  In  this  climate  mos- 
quitos  are  practically  absent  during  at 
least  five  months  in  the  year.  No  new 
infections  will  take  place  during  that 
period.  The  writer  urges  the  necessity 
of  giving  other  medicines  a  fair  trial 
before  using  quinine  in  cases  present- 
ing indefinite  symptoms.  The  patient 
who  has  malaria  should  be  impressed 
that  his  duty  is  to  continue  treatment 
until  his  blood  is  entirely  free  from 
Plasmodia,  and  he  is  no  longer  a  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  those  about  him. 
If  suitable  precautions  were  taken  the 
writer  believes  that  the  malarial  prob- 
lem in  this  climate  would  soon  disap- 
pear.— Yale  Medical  Journal. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mr*.  James  E.  Millj). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
neets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it-** 
— From  «  personal  letttr  t»  tht  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witk 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion." — The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  th« 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  "  Tht 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Syhvnus  Stall,  author  of  well 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  §1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publisfiers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Mclss. 


The  secret  of  the  delicious  flavor  of 
a  thick,  rich  marshmallow  cake  was 
explained  by  a  housewife  the  other 
day.  It  was  a  two-story  cake,  with  a 
marshmallow  filling  as  thick  as  each 
of  the  layers  and  topped  with  a  fluffy 
frosting,  the  same  as  the  filling  ex- 
cept that  it  was  dotted  with  bits  of 
marshmallows.  With  the  cake  went 
a  distinct  marshmallow  flavor,  of 
which  persons  know  little  who  depend 
for  their  knowledge  of  marshmallow 
upon  the  bonbons  of  that  name. 

Marshmallow  root,  obtained  at  the 
drug  store,  was  cut  in  little  pieces,  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  these  were  put 
into  cold  water  and  stood  on  the  back 
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♦  ♦♦♦  THE 

"GERTRUDE" 

BABY  SUIT 

"POR  the  information  of  new  readers  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
*  "Gertrude"  Suit,  which  has  become  so  famous  throughout 
the  country,  is  a  reform  method  of  clothing  for  babies  during  their 
first  few  months  of  life,  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  oruiiia*v 
outside  dress  or  slip,  in  such  styles  as  taste  may  dictate.  It  resuiss 
in  the  greatest  saving  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  mother 
in  caring  for  the  baby,  there  being  but  one  pin  instead  of  fifteen. 

A  sheet  of  pattern  outlines,  with  full  descriptive 
pamphlet,  reprinted  from  BABYHOOD,  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦ 


of  the  stove,  where  they  simmered 
very  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
the  water  was  strained  off  and  used 
for  a  boiled  frosting.  For  frosting 
enough  for  a  big  cake  like  that  de- 
scribed two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two 
whites  of  eggs  and  half  a  cupful  of 
marshmallow  water  are  needed.  Make 
the  boiled  frosting  in  the  usual  way. 
While  it  is  still  hot  stir  in  three- 
eighths  of  a  pound  of  marshmallow 
bonbons  that  have  been  softened  and 
heated  in  the  warming  oven  or  over 
hot  water.  Stir  the  frosting  until  it  is 
smooth.  When  the  top  of  the  cake  is 
covered  dot  it  thickly  with  marshmal- 
lows  that  have  each  been  cut  into  three 
or  four  pieces. 

For  the  marshmallow  cake  an  excel- 
lent rule  calls  for  five  eggs,  two  cup- 
fuls of  sugar,  half  a  cupful  of  butter, 
a  cupful  of  cold  water,  three  cupfuls 
of  flour  and  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of 


Pure  Milk 

For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ -free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  <a  ICE  CC. 

333  14th  Street,  N.  W.,       Washington,  D  C. 


baking'  powder.  This  quantity  will 
make  a  three-layer  cake,  but  as  that 
is  an  awkward  thickness  when  thick 
filling  and  frosting"  are  used,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  bake  the  cake  in  three- 
layer  tins  and  use  one  of  the  layers 
for  a  separate  cake.  It  can  be  done 
bv  cutting  it  in  two  and  piling  one  halt 
on  the  other,  with  a  filling  of  some 
kind  between  the  two  pieces. 


Xoir  has  made  some  very  interesting 
studies  concerning  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  ::  has  jccurred  in  paupers 
in  a  corner  o  f  the  old  "part  of  Paris.  In 
the  section  which  he  has  studied  there- 
are  seventeen  streets  and  twj  bun  ire  : 
and  fifty-one  houses.  Most  of  these 
:we":r.~s  were  built  be:: re  the  eigbt- 
teenth  century.  Their  unhygienic  con- 
dition is  notorious.  The  houses  are 
fr :  m  five  to  six  stories  high.  In  three- 
quarters  of  the  cases  each  family  has 
but  one  room,  which  they  use  as  a 
work  room,  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room, 
a  bedr:cm.  ani  sometimes  as  an  in- 
firmary. It  is  not  a  "matter  of  surprise 
then  that  in  eleven  "ears  one  hundred 
and  five  persons  have  died  of  con- 
tagious diseases  and  seven  times  that 
number  :f  tuberculosis.  The  writer 
::nc_n  :es  ~~~  linaroirij  aba:  tnese  un- 
hvgienic  abodes  shall  be  destroved  and 
that  the  municipality  substitute  for 
them  lodgings  for  workmen  provided 
with  air  and  light. — La  Tribune  Medi- 
t  : 


Two  petitions,  signed  bv  manv  of 
the  best -known  physicians  of  Xew 
York  and  Boston,  have  been  forward- 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 


ALL   MOTHERS   WAST   TO   BUT  fS3 
BEST  BUBBEB  5EPPLES. 


PamihJet  "Worth  Be(WUii|.     j  <&M£ ■_ 

IYEB  •ErBSEE  CO.      Aj»*r*et;  feOr 

ed  to-  \\  asbmgton  in  behalf  of  the 
r assart  ::  the  pending  bib  pribibiair.g 
the  a  iuberaaiou  ::  ::■■: as  an.:  irugs. 
The  :en:::us  ::;e  abe  sena::rs  and 
representatives  of  the  respective  States 
to  use  their  influence  in  aiding;  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  indicate  its  hm- 
irr.'oraar :e  as  a  cub  he  aealth  n:ri;nrr. 


V  - 


Eb  t.  rieao  reports  the  case  of  a 
male  child.  heaMrv  in  everv  wav  as  tar 
as  coul :  be  noted,  who  about  twenty 
hours  after  birth  brought  up  consider- 
able red  blood  and  passed  considerable 
from  the  boweL  Xo  cause  therefor 
could  be  determined.  The  chil  i  Lid 
not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  hemor- 
rhage was  warm,  and  a  little  pale.  He 
was  ordered  to  be  kept  warm  and  quiet 
and  to  be  °Tven  sips  of  plain  water. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  Nurser 


is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 


JOHN  M.  MARIS  <H  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Street,  New  Yorh,  N.  Y.        312  MarKet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bleeding  came  on  again  in  three 
hours,  more  severely  than  before  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  intense  anemia. 
Fifteen  minims  each  of  castor  and 
olive  oil  were  given  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing blood  pressure,  and  ice  water 
was  administered  in  constant  sips. 
Bleeding  stopped,  though  dark  clots 
were  passed  constantly.  Temperature 
remained  at  about  ioo°  F.  Next 
morning  the  ice  was  discontinued  and 
the  child  given  egg  water  and  diluted 
milk.  From  this  time  the  child  stead- 
ily improved,  though  the  problem  of 
feeding  was  a  difficult  one.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  while  still  anemic  and 
weak,  he  was  doing  fairly  well.  Six 
weeks  later  he  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
health. 


Proprietary  Remedy  Nomenclature. 

C.  S.  X.  Hallberg  criticises  the  un  ■ 
scientific  and  unsystematic  nomencla- 
ture of  proprietary  medicines,  illus- 
trating his  points  by  lists  of  names 
showing  the  imagination,  or  lack  of 
it,   on   the   part   of   the  originator, 


and  also  by  samples  of  names  of 
entirely  distinct  preparations  that 
are  so  similar  as  to  be  liable  to  cause 
confusion.  He  further  shows  that  some 
of  these  names  so  prominently  before 
the  profession  and  the  public  are  prac- 
tically only  synonyms  of  regular  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  and  therefore 
deceptive.  Thinking  physicians  would 
better  appreciate  these  remedies  if 
they  were  sent  out  under  their  proper 
designation,  and  the  name  of  a  reput- 
able manufacturer  is  the  best  possible 
trademark  for  the  protection  of  the 
public. 


Cream  Pie. — Wet  three-fourths  of 
a  cupful  of  flour  in  one  pint  of  milk, 
stirring  smooth  and  cooking  until  it 
thickens.  Add  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  one  half  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  little  grated  nutmeg  to  flavor. 
Bake  the  crust,  pour  in  the  above  mix- 
ture. Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to 
a  stiff  froth  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Spread  over  the  tops  of  pies 
and  let  bake  a  golden  brown. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  have  been  testing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Soap  in  connection  with  X- 
Ray  treatment  of  extremely  severe 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  had  won- 
derful results.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  these  preparations  during 
the  interval  between  exposures  to  the 
X-Ray  treatment. 

Walter  A.  Rulon,  G.M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  recommend  Resinol  Soap  for  gen- 
eral family  use.  I  find  it  very  good 
for  the  care  of  the  face  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair. 

F.  A.  Wenger,  M.D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself 
a  friend  of  Resinol  Ointment  and 
Soap.  I  have  used  them  with  splendid 
results  in  Herpes,  Eczema,  Psorriasus 
and  Pruritus.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
commend and  prescribe  them. 

Dr.  Jose  R.  Pimental. 

Acambaro,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I 
used  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  a  severe  case 
of  Eczema  of  the  face,  the  trouble 
being  totally  cured  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 
these  preparations. 

Dr.  Angel  E.  Rivera. 

Naguabo,  Porto  Rico. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
favor  of  sending  me  free  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  I  have 
had  perfect  success  in  treating  the 
various  forms  of  Eczema  and  Ery- 
thema with  these  preparations.  Since 
our  great  disaster  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  use  these  handy  sam- 
ples. Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  as  a 
dressing  for  slight  wounds,  minor 
surgical  purposes  and  for  piles.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  your  ointment 
to  be  all  it  is  represented  to  be — a  great 
curative.  I  have  known  instant  relief 
result  from  its  applications  for  piles. 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  asso- 
ciates as  a  useful  article,  and  one  that 
is  handy  to  have  in  many  emergencies. 

E.  Street, 
Nurse,  "The  Sanatorium." 

Matlands,  Australia. 


I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  find  the  ointment 
the  best  preparation  I  have  ever  used 
for  skin  diseases,  and  the  soap  also 
possesses  great  merit. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Thresher. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  have  been  using  Resinol  Soap  and 
Salve  for  the  past  ten  years  in  my 
home  and  practice,  and  am  never  with- 
out them.  They  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. Have  never  found  any  other 
soap  or  ointment  to  equal  them. 

John  W.  Turley,  M.D. 

Desloge,  Mo. 


I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
used  your  Resinol  Ointment  in  several 
cases  of  Eczema,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  every 
one  of  them. 

P.  del  Valle,  M.D. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 

Portland,  Me. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 
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Necessity  of  the  Examination  of  the  Ears 
and  Rhinopharynx  of  School  Children. 

Armand  Levy,  from  his  extensive 
work  in  this  line  is  greatly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  these  examina- 
tions. He  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  breathing  freely  through 
the  nose.  Only  too  true  is  the  saying 
that  when  the  nose  is  stopped  in  in- 
fancy the  ears  will  be  closed  in  old 
age.  Statistics  show  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  suffer  from  lesions 
more  or  less  closely  associated  with 
the  auditory  and  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus. These  lesions  are  too  often 
ignored.  The  writer  has  had  occasion 
during  the  last  year  to  examine  sys- 
tematically seven  hundred  and  ten 
school  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  thirteen  years  inclusive.  In- 
tervention was  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing various  cases :  Seventeen  children 
had  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils ;  forty- 
four,  adenoids  ;  five  children  were  af- 
fected with  both  of  these  lesions ;  one 
had  dry  pharyngitis.  Fifty-four  chil- 
dren were  troubled  with  wax  in  one 
ear ;  nineteen  in  both  ears ;  eight  had 
suppurating  middle  ear  trouble ;  of 
these,  one  had  perforations ;  thirty-two 
other  children  presented  various  le- 
sions of  the  middle  ear  more  or  less 
recent,  while  one  had  internal  ear  trou- 
ble. In  other  words,  26.9  per  cent,  of 
these  children  suffered  from  lesions  of 
the  ear  and  rhinopharynx. — La  Presse 
Medicale. 


Cold  beef  a  la  mode,  sliced  thin,  is 
a  tasty  meat  for  cold  meals  on  hot 
days,  for  picnics,  etc.  Select  a  piece 
of  the  rump  and  draw  into  it,  at  in- 
tervals, narrow  strips  of  fat  salt  pork. 
Into  each  of  the  openings  made  by  the 
pork  insert  two  or  three  peppercorns, 
a  small  allspice  and  a  tiny  bit  of  a  clove 


Mother;,  we  warn  tn  mail  you  our  nth  Catalog.  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MAKyUA"  Cart.  Reclining. 
Adj  ustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babiei,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  Marqu*  Special,  ana  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  ai  e  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.   Special  freight  allowance.    Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqaa  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  cSd^tTouo 


THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  0  mo.  to  2  yean  of 
!j  age.    Only    three   buttons.    Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.    Neat,   serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.      Write     for  Illustrated 
folder.  If  Interested. 

MRS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

DAINTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  2oc  (stamps)  lor  tiro  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).   Give  aj;e  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  ».  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mass 


KREEPLETTS 


How  can  bnby  "Kreep"  with  the  old-fash- 
Ion"d  shoe  without  wearing  out  the  toe  alone? 

"Kreepletts,"   with  our  upturned  toe,  will 
outwear  three  to  four  pairs  of  the  old  kind. 
De   Luxe   "Kreepletts" — Blue   and  Pink 

Calf   $1.23 

Kreepletts — Black  and  Golden  Brown  1.00 

Delivered.  If  interested  send  for  Booklet. 
NUTMEG  STATE  SHOE  CO. ,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


of  garlic.  One  clove  of  garlic  is  ample 
for  the  entire  piece  of  meat.  Onion 
may  be  used  if  garlic  is  not  at  hand. 
Next  put  the  meat  into  a  pot  in  which 
is  a  little  bubbling  fat  and  brown  it 
thoroughly  all  over.  Then  turn  on  a 
cupful  of  water,  cover  and  simmer 
very  slowly  until  it  is  very  tender.  At 
the  last,  remove  the  cover  and  let  all 
the  liquor  boil  out,  leaving  the  meat 
dry. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


PRICI 


31.  OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 
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Si  What  is  Catarrh  ?     I  ITreatment  of  Catarrh  * 
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Changes  Due  to  Catarrh.  + 
Swelling  of  Tissues.  % 
Irritating  Crusts.  X 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-! 


Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  | 
Polypi  and  "Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches.  ] 
Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant: 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  ] 
?  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
il     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  < 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing, 
"Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


|  age. 


Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent 


Dam- 


*■ 

f Cautions  in  Using  Sprays.  ' 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  1 1 
$  Stages  of  Catarrh.  \\ 
j?    Atomizers.  • ' 

Importance  of  Thorough  Qeans-  + 


A  Good  Oil  Spray. 


|mg 

4  »    When  the  Treatment 
}  I  Interrupted. 
*|     A  Stronger  Solution. 
«*    When    a  Specialist 


Consulted. 

•  • 


Should 


Should  be  •*• 

•  • 

•  » 
o 

be '.' 

A  Treatment  for  Excessive  J  ► 
«i  >  Secretions.  , » 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh.  j  \ 

Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh,  j  * 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag.  . . 
Necessary  Precautions.  \\ 
Peculiar  Characteristics.  *> 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  <  [ 
V.sil,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness 
••Conditions. 


and 


Other*' 

il 
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44  How  Can  1  Core  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


Win'sMod 


TlSRffMLBUJt WlTWER,  DaUas,Texas. 


If  you  cannot  nurse  your  baby,  you  owe  it  to  him  to  give 
him  Mellin's  Food. 

It  isn't  fair  to  him  to  experiment. 

It  isn't  fair  to  him  to  give  him  some  other  food  that  agrees 

only  fairly  well. 

It  is  easy  to  obtain  Mellin's  Food.  Easy  to  prepare  it  and 
you  know  that  it  is  the  best  infant  food. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  let  us  send  you  a 
Sample  Bottle,  free.    Send  us  your  name  to-day. 

lellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Catching  Cold. 

A  person  in  good  health,  with  fair 
play,  easily  resists  cold,  but  when  the 
health  flags  a  little  and  liberties  are 
taken  with  the  stomach  or  with  the 
nervous  system  a  chill  is  easily  taken 
and,  according  to  the  weak  spot  of  the 
individual,  assumes  the  form  of  a  cold 
or  pneumonia,  or  it  may  be  jaundice. 
Of  all  causes  of  cold  probably  fatigue 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient.  A  jaded 
man  coming  home  at  night  from  a  long 
day's  work,  a  growing  youth  losing 
two  hours'  sleep  over  evening  parties 
two  or  three  times  a  week  or  a  young 
lady  heavily  "doing  the  season,"  young 
children  overfed  and  with  short  al- 
lowance of  sleep,  are  common  in- 
stances of  the  victims  of  cold. 

Luxury  is  favorable  to  chill  taking. 
Very  bit  rooms,  feather  beds,  soft 
chairs,    create    a    sensitiveness  that 


leads  to  catarrhs.  It  is  not,  after  all, 
the  cold  that  is  so  much  to  be  feared 
as  the  antecedent  conditions  that  give 
the  attack  a  chance  of  doing  harm. 
Some  of  the  worst  colds  happen  to 
those  who  do  not  leave  their  house  or 
even  their  beds,  and  those  who  are 
most  invulnerable  are  often  those  who 
are  most  exposed  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  who  by  good  sleep,  cold 
bathing  and  regular  habits  preserve 
the  tone  of  their  nervous  system  and 
circulation. 

Probably  many  chills  are  contracted 
at  night  or  at  the  fag  end  of  the  day, 
when  tired  people  get  the  equilibrium 
of  their  circulation  disturbed  by  either 
overheated  sitting  rooms  or  under- 
heated  bedrooms  and  beds.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  elderly  people. 
In  such  cases  the  mischief  is  not  al- 
ways done  instantaneously  or  in  a 
single  night.  It  often  takes  place  in- 
sidiously, extending  over  days  or  even 
weeks. — London  Lancet. 


Oyster  Pie. — Take  one  quart  of 
good  oysters,  drain  off  the  liquor,  line 
a  deep  bake-pan  with  puff  paste.  Put 
in  the  oysters  and  add  a  teacupful  of 
sweet  milk  and  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Cut  in  small  pieces  and  place 
evenly  over  the  oysters.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Cover  with  top  crust 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  thirty 
minutes.  Serve  with  hot  broth  made 
from  the  liquor,  to  which  add  one  cup- 
ful of  sweet  milk  and  one  of  boiling 
water  with  salt,  butter  and  pepper  to 
taste. 

Lemon  Pie  with  Top  Crust. — One 
lemon,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  cup- 
fuls  of  hot  water,  one  half  cupful  of 
baking  molasses,  two  eggs,  one  and 
one  half  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Mix 
flour  in  cold  water. 
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Symptoms  and   Treatment  of  Dyspeptic 

Headache. 


This  form  of  headache  occurs  under 
two  different  types.  In  the  first, 
which  is  popularly  called  "a  fit  of  in- 
digestion," and  sometimes  a  "bilious 
attack,"  which  is  essentially  a  mis- 
nomer, it  is  occasioned  by  overloading 
the  stomach  with  indigestible  food  or 
that  which  proves  difficult  of  digestion 
for  the  juvenile  stomach.  Shortly  after 
eating  immoderately  in  this  way, 
sometimes  within  an  hour  or  two,  the 
child  complains  of  distress,  heaviness 
in  the  stomach,  and  a  severe  pain  in 
the  head.  Nausea  quickly  supervenes, 
the  face  becomes  pale,  the  hands  and 
feet  cold  and  clammy,  great  prostra- 
tion ensues  if  the  nausea  be  severe, 
and  finally  vomiting  takes  place,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  little  patient.  In 
many  instances  this  comprises  the  his- 
tory of  the  case.  The  child  is  kept 
quiet  and  the  next  day  is  apparently 
as  well  as  ever.  This  is  nature's  method 
of  cure.    The  second  form  is  due  to 


the  same  causes,  begins  in  the  same 
way,  sometimes,  however,  a  little  more 
gradually,  but  the  efforts  at  vomiting 
are  only  partly  successful,  and  only 
slight  relief  is  obtained.  Fever  now 
appears,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  the  breath- 
ing hurried,  the  face  flushed,  the  skin 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  child  is  excited 
and  restless.  This  constitutes  the  so- 
called  "gastric  fever"  of  olden  time. 
Occasionally  looseness  of  the  bowels 
ensues ;  this  should  always  be  encour- 
aged, as  it  is  nature's  method  of  re- 
moving the  source  of  irritation.  These 
symptoms  usually  subside  in  a  day  or 
two  or  three,  the  child,  perhaps,  re- 
maining a  little  weak,  with  but  slight 
inclination  to  eat  for  a  few  days 
longer. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  is 
usually  simple  and  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. In  the  first-named  variety 
scarcely  anything  is  necessary  to  be 
done.  Nature  removes  the  offending 
mass,  and,  the  cause  being  removed, 
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the  headache,  precordial  distress,  etc., 
disappear.  In  the  second  form  the 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  vomit 
when  overloading  the  stomach  is 
known  to  have  taken  place  or  even 
where  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  of 
it.  As  soon  as  the  stomach  has  become 
quiet  from  the  effects  of  vomiting,  a 
mild  and  pleasant  purgative  should 
be  given,  such  as  the  granular  effer- 
vescent citrate  of  magnesia,  repeated 
if  necessary  until  the  bowels  have 
acted  thoroughly.  If  the  febrile  symp- 
toms do  not  speedily  subside,  a  physi- 
cian should  be  summoned  and  the  case 
turned  over  to  his  care. 
Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Headaches  of 
Anaemia  and  Malnutrition. 

These  headaches  are  common  in 
city-bred  children.  The  very  appear- 
ance of  the  child  shows  that  it  is  suf- 
fering from  malassimilation  and 
"watery"  blood.  He  is  usually  pale 
and  delicate,  and  has  small  bones  and 
thin  skin,  if  the  complexion  is  light ; 
if  dark,  the  features  are  small  and 
fine.  He  is  often  precocious  and  easily 
excited.  The  headache  generally  ap- 
pears when  school  days  arrive,  and 
sometimes  comes,  on  in  the  morning, 
at  other  times  later  in  the  day  after 
steady  application  to  his  books.  The 
seat  of  pain  is  usually  frontal,  but 
often  the  whole  head  is  involved,  at 
least  the  child  says  so.  There  are  very 
few  maligners  among  this  class  of  pa- 
tients ;  they  comprise  the  sober,  ser- 
ious, earnest,  truthful  children,  who 
are  as  a  rule  given  to  study  and 
anxious  to  learn.  Headache  of  this 
kind  often  lasts  for  weeks  at  a  time,  if 
no  change  is  made  in  the  patient's 
habits,  and  "growing  pains"  are  ac- 
counted a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 


child's  alleged  sufferings.  Xo  extend- 
ed description  of  these  headaches  is 
necessary.  They  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, are  familiar  to  every  one, 
and  are  easily  recognized. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  point  out 
the  prominent  features  of  each  va- 
riety of  headache  so  far  described,  and 
thus  render  discrimination  or  diag- 
nosis of  one  from  the  other  possible  to 
almost  any  one  who  takes  sufficient  in- 
terest in  the  subject  to  care  to  do  so. 

Migraine  is  constantly  confounded 
with  dyspeptic  headache  by  many  who 
ought  to  know  better.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  acute  dyspeptic  at- 
tacks always  have  a  direct  and  obvious 
cause ;  that  they  never  occur  with  any 
such  regularity  as  migraine :  that  they 
never  come  on  early  in  the  morning, 
except  when  overindulgence  in  hearty 
or  indigestible  food  has  immediately 
preceded  the  attack,  and  that  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  precede  the  head- 
ache, or  at  least  that  severe  headache 
is  not  present  before  nausea  appears, 
it  would  seem  that  the  distinction 
should  be  plain.  In  migraine,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  pain  begins  gradually 
and  increases  hour  by  hour,  up  to  a 
certain  acme,  so  to  speak,  the  nausea 
and  vomiting  never  appearing  early  in 
the  sickness,  but  always  just  before  the 
highest  point  of  suffering  is  reached. 
The  prodromes  when  present  in  mi- 
graine are  also  diagnostic.  Dyspeptic 
headache  is  apt  to  attack  persons  of  a 
bilious  temperament ;  migraine  rarely 
does. 

The  headaches  of  anaemia  and  mal- 
nutrition differ  from  migraine  by  their 
obviously  different  causation ;  by  their 
want  of  uniformity  as  seen  in  different 
children,  and  their  absence  of  certain 
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well  defined  symptoms  invariably 
found  in  migraine.  Dyspeptic  head- 
ache can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  the 
headache  under  consideration,  since 
the  causes  are  so  widely  different  and 
the  attacks  themselves  vary  so  greatly 
from  each  other ;  one  is  a  short  parox- 
ysm of  a  few  hours'  duration,  the 
other  often  continues  for  days  and 
weeks  with  slight  intermissions ;  and 
lastly  the  general  appearance  of  the 
children  suffering  from  these  two  va- 
rieties of  headache  is  totally  dissimilar. 

The  headache  of  nasal  catarrh  is 
readily  determined  by  the  characteris- 
tic symptoms  of  the  latter  disease,  and 
by  noting  the  fact  that  the  child  in- 
variably complains  of  the  headache 
when  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
marked.  Malarial  headache  always 
has  a  history  of  exposure  to  malarial 
poisoning  or  of  an  actual  attack  of 
malarial  fever. 

The  treatment  of  the  headaches  of 


anaemia  and  malnutrition  can  only  be 
indicated  in  the  most  general  way  in 
this  place.  Children  suffering  from 
them  should  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  family  physician  and  his  advice 
should  be  implicitly  followed.  These 
little  patients  nearly  always  need  ton- 
ics, plenty  of  plain,  nutritious  food, 
out-door  exercise,  and  pure  air  to 
breathe  indoors ;  they  require  warm 
woolen  underclothing  and  thick  heavy 
shoes,  and  special  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  feet  perfectly  dry  and 
warm.  These  children  need  animal 
food  at  least  twice  a  day,  with  plenty 
of  good  rich  milk.  For  the  attacks 
themselves  may  be  given  a  hot  cup  of 
weak  tea  or  coffee,  or  a  cup  of  hot 
milk,  a  small  dose  of  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia,  or  a  little  brandy  and 
water  sipped  slowly.  Rest  in  bed  with 
a  hot  water  bag  to  the  feet  and  one  or 
two  doses  of  bromo-caffeine  will  gen- 
erally bring  relief  in  a  few  hours. 


The  Abuse  of  the  Stomach. 


The  great  Abernethy  is  said  to  have 
remarked,  with  characteristic  concise- 
ness, that  it  is  not  work  which  causes 
sickness,  but  stuff  and  fret.  These 
simple  monosyllables  of  that  plain- 
spoken  physician  are  generic  terms, 
probably  intended  to  include  all  in- 
jurious foods  and  drinks  and  all  states 
of  mental  perturbation.  Children  are 
comparatively  free  from  fret,  since 
they  are,  happily,  so  constituted  that 
their  griefs  are  short-lived,  but  they 
have  their  full  share  of  stuff,  in  Aber- 
nethy 's  sense,  either  through  their  own 
lack  of  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  their  foods  or  owing  to  the  ignor- 


ance and  over-indulgence  of  their 
guardians  and  attendants. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  dis- 
course upon  the  familiar  diseases  of 
children  due  to  dietetic  indiscretions, 
such  as  gastritis,  diarrhoea  and  the  so- 
called  cholera  infantum.  These  sub- 
jects have  been  frequently  discussed 
by  acknowledged  authorities  in  the 
pages  of  Babyhood.  It  is,  rather, 
the  writer's  object  to  call  his  readers' 
attention  to  the  more  insidious  ail- 
ments often  referable  to  unsuitable 
diet  or  to  improper  methods  in  the 
administration  of  foods. 

A  healthy  young  stomach  may,  for 
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some  time,  overcome,  unharmed,  ap- 
parently insurmountable  digestive  ob- 
stacles, successfully  disintegrating 
leaden  hot  biscuits,  tough  doughnuts 
and  stinging  ginger-snaps,  with  valor- 
ous devotion  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
If,  however,  evil  ways  of  eating  be 
long  pursued,  the  hour  of  retributive 
justice  surely  approaches,  the  long- 
suffering  organ  rebels  against  un- 
natural duty  and  the  whole  system 
suffers,  as  in  wise  old  ^Esop's  fable 
of  the  Stomach  and  the  Members. 
Now,  the  clinical  picture  presented  by 
the  youthful  victim  of  misplayed  con- 
fidence in  his  stomach's  ability  to  deal 
with  digestive  problems  only  capable 
of  solution  by  the  digestive  apparatus 
of  an  ostrich  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
The  appetite  is  capricious,  sometimes 
ravenous,  more  often  poor  or  entirely 
absent ;  thirst  is  often  urgent,  nausea 
is  common,  betraying  itself  by  pallor 
and  widely  dilated  pupils ;  the  bowels 
are  constipated,  as  a  rule,  but  may  be 
alternately  loose  and  constipated ;  the 
skin  is  dingy  or  saffron-like  in  color, 
frequently  dry  or  harsh  to  the  touch 
and  sometimes  itching ;  the  eyeball 
bears  a  jaundiced  hue;  the  tongue 
is  coated,  sometimes  white  and  some- 
times brown ;  the  breath  is  offensive, 
the  urine  scanty  and  high-colored,  de- 
positing a  pinkish  sediment,  the  stools 
white  or  clay-colored,  the  pulse  slow 
and  feeble,  the  hands  and  feet  some- 
times hot,  but  generally  cool  and 
moist.  Slumber  is  disturbed,  the  little 
patients  often  tossing,  moaning  and 
crying  out  in  their  sleep.  They  are 
irritable,  peevish  and  fretful ;  they 
complain  of  pains  in  the  bones,  the 
joints  and  the  muscles ;  they  are  easily 
fatigued  by  slight  exertion ,  they  can- 


not concentrate  their  attention  on  any 
subject  and  are  dull  and  sleepy  at 
those  hours  when  they  should  be- 
bright  and  active ;  they  complain  of 
discomfort  in  their  stomach  or  bowels 
and  of  headache.  Gradually  they  lose 
strength  and  weight,  their  muscles  be- 
coming relaxed  and  flabby. 

This  is  the  so-called  bilious  state, 
and  careless  attendants,  having  easily 
recognized  it,  congratulate  themselves 
upon  their  acute  diagnostic  powers, 
and  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  dan- 
gerous in  this  common  condition,  leave 
the  case  to  Nature,  regarding  the  at- 
tack as  a  mysterious  dispensation. 
They  assume  that  these  little  ailments 
are  naturally  inseparable  from  the 
period  of  growth  and  that  no  import- 
ant consequences  follow  in  their  train. 
This  course  can,  however,  only 
end  in  disaster.  Its  adoption  consti- 
tutes an  act  of  real  injustice  to  the 
little  sufferer,  and  may  entail  upon 
him  life-long  weakness  or  disease.  It 
results  in  launching  him  upon  his 
voyage  with  a  dyspeptic  handicap, 
against  which  he  may  vainly  struggle 
in  later  years.  Lest  the  writer's  state- 
ment of  the  case  should  seem  exag- 
gerated, he  begs  leave  to  show,  in  a 
few  words,  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
this  digestive  disorder  upon  the  sys- 
tem at  large. 

The  indigestion  responsible  for  this 
morbid  state  is  doubly  harmful  to  the 
bodily  strength.  It  not  only  prevents 
the  proper  elaboration  and  assimila- 
tion of  the  food,  but  also  poisons  the 
blood  and  the  tissues  by  means  of  the 
improperly  transformed  ailments  and 
bv  certain  poisonous  substances  de- 
veloped from  these  foods.  The  first 
effect  of  an  irritant,  such  as  too  stimu- 
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lating  food,  upon  any  mucous  surface, 
is  to  check  the  natural  secretion  of 
that  mucous  membrane's  glands.  The 
digestive  juices  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are,  therefore,  not  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  transform  the 
food  which  thus  undergoes  putrefac- 
tion and  other  fermentive  processes. 
Poisonous  and  irritating  gases  result 
from  these  fermentations,  and,  passing 
into  the  blood,  disturb  the  action  of 
the  nerves  and,  through  these  nerves, 
the  functions  of  all  the  bodily  organs. 
Hence  the  headache,  the  restless  sleep, 
the,  foul  breath,  the  listless  demeanor 
and  the  morbid  irritability  of  these 
little  patients.  The  bowels  are  con- 
stipated from  lack  of  lubricating 
secretion,  or  loose  because  of  Nature's 
effort  to  remove  the  irritating  and  use- 
less products  of  faulty  digestion :  and 
the  eliminating  functions  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane,  by  which 
certain  poisonous  gases  are  habitually 
removed  from  the  blood,  are  more  or 
less  completely  suspended.  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
being  propagated  into  the  biliary  canal 
leading  from  the  liver  to  the  bowel, 
causes  swelling  of  this  duct  and  par- 
tial stoppage  of  the  bile  which,  being 
dammed  back  upon  the  liver,  is  taken 
into  the  blood  and,  circulating  through 
the  tissues,  causes  the  familiar  "jaun- 
diced" eye,  the  sallow  complexion  and 
the  slow  pulse. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  these 
disorders,  if  long  protracted  or  fre- 
quently repeated,  may  seriously  inter- 
fere with  growth  and  vigor.  It  is  our 
plain  duty  to  see  that  our  children's 
physical  and  mental  development  is 
not  arrested  or  disturbed  by  these  pre- 
ventable ailments.     We  can  provide 


them  with  no  better  legacy  than  ro- 
bust health,  and  no  argument  is  needed 
to  show  the  culpability  of  those  who, 
having  it  in  their  power  to  prevent 
disease,  nevertheless,  by  unwise  indul- 
gence, allow  it  to  be  developed,  and 
to  impair  their  children's  prospects  of 
health  and  of  happiness. 

The  cause  of  the  general  systemic 
disturbance  above  described  is  slight 
derangement  of  the  stomach  and  of 
the  bowels,  dependent  generally  upon 
dietetic  errors  regarding  the  quantity 
of  food,  its  quality,  or  the  time  of  its 
administration.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
healthy  child  will  not  eat  too  much, 
unless  it  be  of  sweetmeats,  provided 
that  he  be  made  to  thoroughly  chew 
each  mouthful  of  his  food.  The  habits 
of  slow  eating  and  of  thorough  masti- 
cation should,  therefore,  be  cultivated 
from  earliest  childhood,  and,  by  pre- 
venting over-filling  of  the  stomach, 
will  ever  prove  invaluable  safeguards 
against  digestive  derangements.  Dis- 
tention of  the  stomach  is  harmful  in 
that  it  weakens  the  gastric  muscles,  by 
.putting  them  upon  the  stretch,  and  in 
that  the  gastric  juice,  although 
secreted  in  natural  abundance,  is  in- 
adequate to  the  solution  of  the  ex- 
cessive pabulum.  There  is  danger  of 
excess  both  in  the  use  of  foods  and  of 
drugs  whenever  they  unnaturally  stim- 
ulate either  the  nerves  of  taste,  as  do 
concentrated  sweets,  or  the  general 
nervous  system,  as  is  the  case  with 
alcohol  and  opium.  A  drug  which 
merely  produces  a  desirable  bodily  con- 
dition, as  of  healthful  sleep,  without 
inducing  narcotic  effects  or  pleasur- 
able sensations,  will  not  engender  a 
morbid  craving.  Neither  will  substan- 
tial foods,  as  meat  and  bread,  usually 
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betray  the  eater  into  injurious  excess. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  pernicious  practice 
to  first  gratify  the  reasonable  demands 
of  a  healthy  appetite  with  nourishing 
food,  and  then  to  invite  a  morbid  ap- 
petite by  pies,  pastry  and  sweets. 
Here,  then,  is  a  strong  argument  for 
either  entirely  banishing  these  desserts 
from  the  nursery  table  or  of  dealing 
them  out  with  exceeding  parsimony. 

Conversation  affords  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  against  too  rapid 
eating,  and  therefore  the  old  maxim 
that  "children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard."  ought  not  to  be  too  rigorously 
enforced  during  meal  time.  At  the 
nursery  table,  cheerful  talk  between 
the  little  ones  should  be  encouraged. 
At  the  family  board,  children  should 
be  taught  not  to  interrupt  the  conver- 
sation of  the  older  people,  but  their 
remarks,  when  made  in  the  proper 
spirit  and  at  the  right  time,  should  re- 
ceive proper  attention.  Bashful' shy- 
ness and  obtrusive  forwardness  may 
be  thus  prevented,  while  the  growing 
intellects  are  strengthened  by  pleasant 
contact  with  older  minds. 

So  much  good  counsel  regarding 
the  qualitv  of  food  best  adapted  to  the 


needs  of  children,  at  different  ages, 
is  being  constantly  furnished  by  Baby- 
hood that  the  reader  may  properly  be 
referred  to  its  files  for  details  con- 
cerning the  menu  of  the  nursery.  The 
writer  desires,  however,  to  record  his 


conviction  that  sugars,  cooked  fats, 
starches  and  bulky  or  irritating  foods 
are  fare  more  likely  to  engender  the 
digestive  disturbances  now  under  con- 
sideration than  are  nitrogen ized  foods, 
such  as  milk.  eggs,  fish,  poultry,  meats 
and  bland  vegetables.  Concentrated 
sueets   are    harmful,   and  nature's 


"wink,"  or  hint,  as  a  recent  writer  of 
a  very  sensible  article  in  Babyhood 
has  well  said,  never  points  to  their 
employment.  Nature  nowhere  fur- 
nishes her  mammalian  nurslings  with 
concentrated  cane  sugar,  as  a  food. 
Let  us,  therefore,  teach  the  children 
and  candied  sweets,  jams,  preserves, 
pies  and  cakes  to  be  "better  strang- 
ers/' Even  very  sweet  fruits  should 
be  used  with  great  caution,  and  no 
raw  fruits  allowed  to  children  under 
four  years  of  age.  Fruits  containing 
many  seeds,  like  blackberries,  currants 
and  raspberries,  should  be  particularly 
avoided  on  account  of  the  irritating 
effect  of  the  angular  and  swollen  seeds 
upon  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
writer  has  traced  many  an  infantile 
convulsion  to  seeds  accumulated  in  the 
lower  bowel. 

Foods  cooked  in  fat  are  indigesti- 
ble, because  they  become  so  impreg- 
nated with  the  fatty  particles  as  to  be 
more  or  less  impenetrable  to  the  wa- 
tery gastric  juices.  Chemists,  more- 
over, tell  us  that  heat,  acting  upon 
fresh  fat,  produces  certain  chemical 
changes  incompatible  with  the  ready 
digestibility  of  such  foods.  There- 
fore, let  us  give  the  children  their  fat 
as  it  comes  from  nature's  laboratory, 
in  the  form  of  milk,  cream  and  butter, 
rather  than  as  drawn  butter,  cream 
sauces  and  fried  dishes. 

An  almost  exclusive  starch  diet  is, 
doubtless,  responsible  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries  for  rickets  and  scurvy. 
This  is  very  rare  in  our  more  favored 
land,  where  an  industrious  family 
need  hardly  lack  for  meat,  but  indiges- 
tion may  result  from  an  excess  of 
starchy  foods,  as  well  as  from  the 
other  causes  mentioned,  and  this  re- 
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mark  applies  with  equal  force  to  foods 
which  are  mechanically  or  chemically 
irritating.  Articles  containing  rough 
or  coarse  fibers  or  seeds,  as  cabbage 
and  tomatoes,  belong  to  the  former 
category,  while  the  latter  class  em- 
braces strong  spices  and  condiments, 
like  mustard,  pepper  and  vinegar. 
Alcoholic  beverages  also  naturally  be- 
long to  this  class,  and  are  placed  un- 
der the  ban.  The  times  and  the  sea- 
sons for  feeding  have,  also,  been  dwelt 
upon  at  length  by  judicious  authors 
in  earlier  numbers  of  Babyhood. 
We  know  that  very  young  babes  re- 
quire nourishment  at  intervals  of  two 
hours,  and  that  these  periods  are  grad- 
ually increased  until  only  three  meals 
are  given  per  diem.  The  writer's 
thunder  having  been  thus  appropriated 
by  earlier  authors,  he  must  content 
himself  with  asserting  the  absolute 
necessity  of  observing  strict  regularity 
in  regard  to  meal  times,  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  suitable  to  the  dif- 
ferent ages. 

The  digestive  apparatus  not  only  re- 
quires the  habitual  period  allowed  it 
for  the  transformation  of  food,  but 
also  an  interval  of  repose  before  it 
assumes  another  burden.  No  organ 
can  work  uninterruptedly,  and  even 
the  heart  rests  between  its  beats. 
Feeding  between  meals  should  not  be 
tolerated,  for  the  further  reason  that 
digestion  is  an  orderly  process  which 
is  seriouslv  retarded,  or  even  com- 


pletely arrested,  by  the  arrival  of  new 
supplies  of  crude  material  before  the 
transformation  of  the  last  alimentary 
instalment  has  been  completed. 
Neither  in  the  chemist's  retort  nor  in 
the  human  stomach  can  two  chemical 
processes,  requiring  different  reac- 
tions, go  on  simultaneously  in  a  natur- 
al and  orderly  way.  Trace  the  history 
of  many  an  undergrown,  emaciated, 
nervously  exhausted,  morose  and 
misanthropic  dyspeptic,  to  whose  eye 
"all  order  festers,"  and  you  will  find 
that,  as  a  boy,  he  ate  cookies  and  crul- 
lers, nuts  and  apples  between  his 
meals. 

Let  the  writer,  in  conclusion,  enter 
an  earnest  protest  against  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  parents  who  regard 
their  little  ones  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  infantile  humanity  and 
believe  that  their  stout  young  scions 
may,  with  impunity,  eat  ham  and  eggs, 
liver  and  bacon,  pork  and  beans,  or 
similar  rough  articles  of  food.  They 
may  do  so  without  suffering  immedi- 
ately and  obviously  for  their  dietetic 
sins,  but  in  most  cases  they  will,  if 
reaching  years  of  discretion,  bitterly 
regret  their  parents'  temerity  and  un- 
wisdom. "Though  the  mills  of  God 
grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceed- 
ingly small,"  and  the  stomach, 
although  a  long-suffering  organ,  re- 
lentlessly insists  upon  its  final  re- 
venge. 
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Fat  and  Thin  Children. 


Fat  and  thin  children  are  often  com- 
pared to  the  disparagement  of  the  lat- 
ter, for  almost  every  one  thinks  that 
fatness  is  an  indication  of  health,  while 
thinness  is  regarded  as  evidence  of 
disease  or  starvation.  "The  baby  is 
so  fat  and  well,"  is  the  expression  of 
many  a  mother  who  believes  that  as 
her  baby  is  fat,  he  is,  consequently, 
the  embodiment  of  healthy  infancy. 

It  is  nature's  intention  that  a  baby 
should  be  fat,  for  fat  aids  in  growth 
and  strength  and  serves  a  number  of 
other  purposes  in  the  infant  economy. 
An  infant  who  is  nursing  has  the  fat 
supplied  in  the  milk,  and  the  plump 
appearance  of  the  baby  is  usually  in- 
dicative of  its  well-being.  A  baby  has 
not  the  muscular  power  of  a  child,  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  is  quickly 
chilled  because  there  is  very  little  gen- 
eration of  animal  heat.  The  fat  serves 
as  a  protective  and  minimizes  the  loss. 
From  digestion  heat  is  generated, 
which,  with  the  warmth  supplied  by 
the  fat  under  the  skin,  keeps  the  body 
temperature  at  the  normal  point.  Be- 
sides the  need  of  the  fat  to  provide, 
heat,  it  is  required  in  the  growth  of 
the  brain,  nerve  tissues,  muscles  and 
bone.  Plainly  stated,  fat  is  the  mate- 
rial most  needed  by  all  the  tissues, 
whatever  their  character  and  function. 

Babies  who  are  fed  by  hand,  and 
who  are  given  starch,  sugar,  unsuit- 
able foods  and  articles  from  the  table 
appear  to  be  just  as  well,  and  are 
often  plumper  than  breast-fed  infants. 
Examination  will  usually  show  that 
while  the  skin  is  smooth  and  velvety 


it  is  more  easily  irritated  than  is  the 
skin  of  babies  who  are  nursed.  The 
fat  is  softer,  and  if  very  redundant  it 
may  be  pinched  in  folds  which  roll 
between  the  fingers.  Such  babies  are 
pale  and  they  perspire  much  more  than 
those  who  are  breast-fed.  The  plump- 
ness is  due  to  a  deposit  under  the 
skin  of  thin  fat  produced  from  the 
starch  and  sugar  upon  which  the  baby 
has  been  fed  in  excess,  but  which  the 
baby's  digestion  has  not  been  equal 
to  changing  into  blood.  These  babies, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  they 
perspire,  are  easily  chilled  and  catch 
cold.  The  tendency  of  fat  babies  to 
catarrhal  diseases  has  given  rise  to 
the  popular  belief  that  the  severity  of 
an  attack  of  bronchitis  or  croup  is  in 
proportion  to  the  fatness  of  the  in- 
fant. It  is  not  that  the  fat  produces 
the  cold,  but  the  vitiated  constitution 
of  the  infant  renders  him  susceptible 
to  changes  in  temperature.  In  this 
class  of  fat  babies  there  is  usually  a 
defect  in  the  digestive  powers,  either 
from  the  use  of  food  containing  too 
much  starch  and  sugar  or  from  a 
systemic  weakness  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  catarrh. 

Some  babies  are  unfortunately 
never  well  nourished,  and  from  the 
day  of  birth  are  poor  and  puny.  Thin- 
ness, however,  is  not  always  due  to 
starvation,  but  is  occasioned,  perhaps 
early  in  life,  by  a  perversion  of  diges- 
tion produced  by  faulty  nursing,  in- 
sufficient strength  of  the  mother,  or 
improper  food.  There  are  also  certain 
families  where  all  the  members  are 
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thin,  and  no  amount  of  feeding  seems 
to  make  them  grow  fat. 

Infancy  is  a  period  of  animal  exist- 
ence during  which  the  baby  has  little 
to  do  except  to  eat  and  sleep.  So  long 
as  the  food  is  digestible  and  sufficient 
in  quantity  the  baby  will  grow,  but 
let  there  be  any  interference  with  the 
process  of  assimilation,  and  the  baby 
will  give  unmistakable  signs  of  altered 
nutrition.  If  an  infant  is  fed  at  the 
breast  of  a  mother  who  is  suffering 
from  a  wasting  disease  or  from  any 
condition  which  deprives  the  milk  of 
its  fat-forming  ingredients,  the  baby 
will  not  gain  in  weight,  for  the 
strength  of  the  mother  is  not  equal  to 
tne  tax  of  supplying  the  infant. 
Babies  who  are  nursed  too  frequently 
may  become  thin  if  their  digestions  are 
impaired  by  the  irregular  nursings 
which  produce  dyspepsia  and  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  in- 
terfering with  the  absorption  of  the 
milk  and  inducing  diarrhoea. 

Food  that  is  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  young  baby  will  almost 
always  cause  a  loss  of  fat  and  a  real 
diminution  of  strength.  Babies  who 
are  deprived  of  breast-milk,  or  of 
properly  prepared  cow's  milk,  are 
often  given  tea,  coffee,  meat,  soups 
and  other  articles  which  are  unsuit- 
able for  the  system.  If  such  a  diet 
be  continued  without  the  addition  of 
food  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
body  the  infant  will  die  of  starvation, 
though  fed  what  is  termed  by  ignorant 
parents,  "strong  food."  The  growing 
infant  needs  fat,  and  if  deprived  of  it 
will  suffer  actual  starvation. 

The  thin  baby  will  have  to  have 
especial  attention  paid  to  his  source 
of  food.    It  is  first  requisite  that  a 


physician  should  learn  whether  the 
mother's  health  is  defective.  After 
an  examination  he  may  find  that  the 
milk  is  poor  in  quality.  If  the  milk 
is  good,  but  the  baby  is  nursed  too 
often,  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea  may 
keep  it  from  getting  fat.  This,  how- 
ever, is  less  apt  to  be  the  case  when 
the  baby  is  hand-fed  or  given  food 
from  the  table  in  conjunction  with 
nursing — a  process  known  as  "mixed 
feeding."  The  diarrhoea  and  wasting 
of  hand-fed  babies  require  medical 
care  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
without  treatment. 

Infancy  ends  with  the  second  year. 
During  the  growth  of  a  child  there  is 
a  continuance  of  the  demand  for  fat. 
Childhood  is  a  period  of  great  activity 
of  mind  and  body,  and,  as  in  infancy, 
fat  is  the  food  especially  required. 
With  the  development  of  a  child  the 
digestive  powers  increase.  Starch  and 
sugar  which,  early  in  infantile  life, 
were  productive  of  deranged  stomach 
and  bowels,  may  now  be  added  to  the 
dietary,  and  the  use  of  milk  alone  is 
not  necessary,  though  it  is  always  a 
valuable  food. 

The  growth  and  activity  of  the  child 
are  sufficient  causes  for  the  body  be- 
ing sparer  than  in  infancy,  but  ex- 
cessive thinness  always  demands  at- 
tention. Growing  children  who  are 
thin  may  need  some  care  besides  that 
usually  given  to  the  food.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  family  physician  make  an 
examination  of  the  lungs  and  heart 
if  there  is  the  slightest  sign  of  disease. 
Thin  children  who  are  at  school,  and 
who  show  symptoms  of  nervousness 
or  weakness,  should  be  taken  from 
their  studies  and  kept  in  the  open  air. 
The  diet  should  consist  largely  of  milk. 
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bread,  butter  and  farinaceous  food. 
Some  sweets  may  be  allowed,  but  only 
at  meal-time,  so  as  not  to  give  a  dis- 
taste for  the  simpler  articles.  Tea  and 
coffee  must  not  be  given,  but  cocoa 
and  chocolate  may  take  their  place. 
Fat  bacon,  beef  and  mutton  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  other  meats. 
Pickles,  vinegar,  fried  food  and  any- 
thing which  would  be  apt  to  cause 
dyspepsia  must  be  avoided. 

When  children  are  growing  it  is  not 
usual  to  see  the  same  degree  of  fat- 
ness that  is  to  be  observed  during  in- 
fancy. There  is  not  so  great  a  deposit 
of  adipose  tissue,  and  a  child  may  be 
sturdy  and  strong  even  when  quite 
lean. 

If  a  child  is  very  fat  he  is  disposed 
to  be  heavy  and  phlegmatic.  He  is 
usually  incapable  of  prolonged  physi- 
cal and  mental  exertions,  and  tires 
more  quickly  than  a  child  who  is 
spare.  In  such  fat  children  the  blood 
is  thin  and  the  muscles  are  soft.  The 


management  of  a  child  who  has  an 
excessive  deposit  of  fat  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  family.  If  all  the 
members  are  stout  and  healthy  the 
child  may  not  need  more  than  a  little 
supervision  of  diet  and  exercise.  If 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  eating  much  candy 
and  articles  that  contain  starch,  be- 
sides gravies  and  sauces,  his  diet 
should  be  restricted  and  he  should  be 
made  to  exercise  out-of-doors.  A  fat 
child  who  is  one  of  a  family  where 
consumption  or  some  disease  of  a 
similar  character  has  shown  itself,  will 
need  tonics,  and  medical  treatment 
will  also  be  required. 

From  the  above  brief  descriptions  it 
will  be  learned  that  a  very  fat  child 
and  a  very  thin  one  may  have  these 
opposite  conditions  dependent  upon 
some  fault  in  nutrition.  For  this  rea- 
son indications  of  weakness  should  be 
given  the  same  attention  in  a  fat  as 
in  a  thin  child. 


Nursery  Problems. 


Antipathy  to  Solid  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  advice  as 
to  the  diet  of  my  two-year-old  daughter? 
She  is  the  only  Babyhood  baby  of  her  age 
I  know  of  who  takes  only  liquid  food. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  time  dur- 
ing the  very  hot  weather  last  summer,  when 
she  was  cutting  both  canine  teeth  at  once, 
and  suffered  from  bowel  trouble,  she  has 
never  been  ill.  At  six  months  she  began  to 
take  sterilized  milk  and  barley  water,  which 
gave  place  to  undiluted  milk  when  she  was 
a  year  old.  Two  months  later  I  began  to 
give  her  a  bowlful  of  strained  oatmeal  and 
milk  fed  from  a  spoon  for  her  midday  meal, 
and  she  never  took  it  without  crying  and 


fighting  against  it.  As  it  agreed  with  her,  I 
continued  to  make  her  take  it  until  her  ill- 
ness in  the  summer,  when  the  doctor  or- 
dered her  to  have  nothing  but  barley  water 
for  a  time,  and  then  the  milk  again.  In 
August,  when  she  had  quite  recovered  from 
her  sickness,  I  began  to  give  her  chicken 
broth,  beef  tea  and  soft  boiled  eggs  for  her 
dinner,  giving  her  but  one  of  the  articles 
at  a  time.  These  she  dislikes  extremely,  and 
her  dinner  is  always  taken  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  howls  and  tears.  The  egg  is 
hard  to  get  down  as  the  tiniest  bit  of  half 
solid  white  distresses  her  greatly.  Several 
times  I  have  tried  to  make  her  eat  certain 
mushy  cereals,  with  most  melancholy 
results.    She  begins,  the  instant  she  feels 
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the  substance  in  her  mouth,  to  cry  and  try 
to  get  it  out.  When  foiled  in  the  attempt, 
she  swallows  it  with  much  coughing  and 
choking.  After  three  or  four  mouthfuls 
she  gags  so  violently  as  to  bring  up  all  that 
she  has  swallowed.  I  finally  gave  up  trying 
to  feed  her  cereals,  and  her  food  now  con- 
sists of  about  3  pints  of  milk,  and  half  a 
pint  of  beef  tea  a  day.  She  continues  to 
fight  against  the  beef  tea,  and  it  is  always 
flavored  with  salt  tears.  For  the  last  month 
I  have  taken  her  to  the  table  twice  a  day 
and  given  her  bits  of  bread,  thinking  she 
might  learn  to  take  solid  food  from  seeing 
her  parents  eat,  and  imitating  them ;  but 
the  experiment  is  a  failure.  The  bread  is 
crumbled  and  goes  into  her  lap  and  down 
on  the  floor,  and  everywhere  except  into 
Miss  Baby's  mouth.  The  fact  that  she  has 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  things  in 
her  mouth  as  most  babies  do  makes  it  all 
the  harder  to  teach  her. 

She  is  now  twenty-six  months  old,  well 
grown  and  solid,  larger  than  most  babies  of 
her  age,  and  as  forward  as  babies  generally 
are  when  brought  up  alone  without  other 
children.  1  have  always  cared  for  her  in 
the  approved  Babyhood  way — regular  meals, 
naps  and  out-of-door  exercise.  She  now 
has  four  meals  a  day,  a  nap  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours;  by  half-past  five  she  is 
in  bed  and  left  to  go  to  sleep  by  herself,  and 
no  more  is  heard  from  her  till  seven  the 
next  morning  when  she  has  her  first  meal 
of  milk.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
her  is  that  her  sixteen  teeth  are  of  no  use 
whatever.  Up  to  the  present  time  her  food 
seems  to  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  her 
nourishment ;  but  I  should  very  much  like 
to  know — 

(1)  How  much  longer  can  a  child  of  her 
age  do  well  on  the  diet  described  above? 

(2)  Is  there  any  way,  except  starving  her, 
to  make  her  take  more  solid  food? 

(3)  Would  you  advise  my  trying  again  to 
make  her  take  the  more  solid  food  or  let- 
ting her  go  on  with  the  present  diet  so  long 
as  she  continues  healthy  and  strong? 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  be  highly 
appreciated.  R.  H. 

(1)  We  presume  that  one.  could 
live  always  on  milk  diet  if  the  quantity 


taken  were  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
growth.  Of  course  we  do  not  think 
it  desirable,  but  we  should  not  fear 
starvation  or  even  poor  nutrition. 
You  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  many 
freaks  which  a  physician  who  sees 
much  of  children  has  to  deal  with. 
But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think 
there  is  far  less  danger  for  a  child  who 
will  only  take  milk  at  the  age  of  two 
and  a  half  years  than  for  one  who  has 
the  misguided  promiscuous  diet  so 
generally  permitted. 

(2)  No  way,  unless  it  be  to  make 
things  very  tasty,  and  that  is  too  often 
done  only  by  the  addition  of  an  in- 
jurious amount  of  sweets. 

(3)  We  see  no  harm,  so  long  as 
she  seems  well  and  strong,  in  continu- 
ing the  milk  diet.  Of  course  you  must 
be  watchful,  to  be  sure  that  she  really 
is  in  good  condition. 

Possible  Causes  of  a  Rash. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  has  recently  become  afflicted 
with  a  troublesome  eruption  on  her  face 
and  hands,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  as  to  what  it  is,  and  by  what 
it  is  caused.  Large  red  spots,  which  look 
much  like  mosquito  bites  at  first,  come  out 
on  face,  neck  and  hands.  Sometimes  a  few 
of  them  form  a  little  pustule  or  point,  and 
exude  a  watery  fluid,  looking  like  the  erup- 
tions of  chicken-pox.  After  a  day  or  so, 
these  dry  up  and  the  others  disappear,  but 
are  followed  by  new  spots  in  new  places. 
Associated  with  these  large  spots  is  a  fine 
red  rash  looking  not  unlike  the  red  "gum" 
rash  that  appears  on  little  babies.  There 
seems  to  be  no  special  irritation  or  itching 
of  the  skin,  and  no  great  extent  of  inflamed 
surface. 

The  child  will  be  a  year  old  in  about  a 
month,  and  has  always  been  perfectly  well. 
Even  now  she  appears  to  suffer  no  dis- 
comfort, is  happy,  sleeps  and  eats  as  usual. 
She  weighs  22  pounds,  has  eight  teeth,  and! 
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has  always  been  fed  on  a  sterilized  milk 
food,  prepared  originally  of  two  parts 
cream,  one  part  milk,  and  a  little  more  than 
three  parts  water.  The  milk  and  cream 
were  first  partially  predigested  with  a  tab- 
let of  pancreatin  and  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
by  heating  the  tablet  in  the  mixture,  then 
diluted  in  the  proportion  mentioned,  and 
sterilized  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 
Gradually  I  have  increased  the  amount  of 
milk,  and  lessened  the  cream  and  water, 
until  now  she  takes  four  times  as  much 
milk  as  cream,  this  mixture  diluted  (half 
and  half)  with  water.  She  takes  n  ounces 
at  a  feeding,  and  has  six  meals  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours.  She  has  never  had  any  sort 
of  illness  while  using  this  food  (and  she 
has  used  it  since  two  months  old).  Her 
digestion  seems  perfect,,  bowels  are  always 
in  good  condition ;  she  seldom  has  more 
than  one  movement  a  day,  but  that  is  free, 
natural,  and  regular. 

(1)  Can  you  tell  me  from  my  descrip- 
tion the  nature  of  the  eruption? 

(2)  Can  you  see  anything  in  the  manner 
of  feeding  to  cause  it? 

(3)  Do  you  think  I  use  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  water  for  her  age,  considering 
the  cream  used,  or  too  little? 

Any  information  you  can  give  me,  or  any 
advice  as  to  treatment,  would  be  gratefully 
received.  I  should  mention  that  I  have 
consulte-d  my  physician,  who  says  the  trou- 
ble is  not  an  eczema,  but  is  inclined  to 
think  it  an  eruption  due  to  some  irritation 
in  connection  with  teething.  D. 

(1)  It  is  probable  that  by  this  time 
your  baby's  eruption  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  From  your  description  we 
should  judge  that  the  trouble  is  allied 
to  that  which  is  popularly  called 
"hives,"  and  belongs  to  what  physi- 
cians speak  of  as  erythemata.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  diagnose  skin  erup- 
tions without  seeing  them. 

(2)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
eruption  is  in  some  way  related  to 
indigestion,  though,  from  what  you 
write,  the  food  taken  appears  to  agree 
with  the  child. 


(3)  Ordinarily  we  should  say  that 
a  child  of  its  age  could  bear  a  food  less 
diluted,  and  that  it  certainly  would  no 
longer  need  to  have  its  food  pre- 
digested ;  but  as  its  skin  trouble,  so 
far  as  we  can  guess,  is  in  some  way 
dependent  upon  the  digestive  proc- 
esses, we  think  that  your  own  physi- 
cian can  advise  you  more  wisely  than 
we  can  from  a  distance. 


Dancing  Lessons. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  two  boys,  five  and  seven  years  old. 
Many  of  their  little  friends  are  now  going 
to  dancing  school,  once  a  week,  from  4  to 
6  o'clock.  I  have  always  been  very  fond 
of  dancing,  and  the  school  is  an  admirable 
one,  yet  I  prefer  that  my  children  should 
not  go.  Though  quite  well  and  strong  on 
the  whole,  they  are  "city  children."  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  have  their  sup- 
per at  half-past  five,  and,  after  a  few  games 
or  a  story,  are  in  bed  about  seven.  Danc- 
ing school  means :  First,  the  loss  of  the 
afternoon's  play  out  of  doors,  and  the  care 
of  dressing  in  best  clothes,  frequently  thin- 
ner than  the  every-day  clothes.  Second, 
two  hours  in  a  brilliant  room  in  the  com- 
pany of  thirty  other  children,  at  the  time 
of  day  when  they  should  have  least  excite- 
ment, with  the  added  stimulus  of  mus-c. 
Third,  the  return  home  after  dark  to  a  sup- 
per later  than  usual,  eaten  either  when  ex- 
cited or  in  fatigue  consequent  upon  the  un- 
usual doings  of  the  afternoon. 

I  guard  my  children  carefully  from  chil- 
dren's oarties  other  than  having  a  few  little 
friends  to  dinner  or  supper.  Why  should  I 
send  them  to  a  party  every  week?  When 
they  are  older,  I  hope  they  may  have  danc- 
ing lessons  and  much  enjoyment  from 
dancing,  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
it  is  wise  to  send  them  to  dancing  school 
now. 

May  I  ask  your  opinion  on  the  subject, 
for  I  am  nearly  alone  in  the  stand  which 
I  take? 

A  Mother  Who  Still  Likes  to  Dance. 
Of  course  you  are  right.    If  the 
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hour  of  the  lesson  were  in  the  fore- 
noon we  should  have  to  consider  a 
little  before  deciding,  but  as  the  case 
stands  there  is  nothing  to  discuss  from 
a  medical  standpoint. 


Dietary  Dilemmas  of  Ten  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

1  have  been  taking  your  magazine  for 
over  a  year,  and  have  had  much  help  from 
it,  and  now  I  want  to  ask  you  for  informa- 
tion about  proper  food  for  my  little  ten- 
months-old  daughter.  She  weighed  i2]/2 
pounds  at  birth,  and,  while  not  unusually 
large  now,  is  very  well.  I  was  not  able  to 
nurse  her  at  all,  and  had  a  very  hard  time 
to  find  a  proper  food  for  her.  One  food 
which  our  physician  ordered,  did  not  nour- 
ish her  at  all,  and  she  only  weighed  18 
pounds  at  five  months  and  seemed  to  be 
going  down  hill  steadily.  At  last  I  tried 
a  food  I  found  mentioned  in  your  columns, 
and  in  three  weeks  baby  came  up  to  22^ 
pounds.  It  consisted  of  part  cream,  milk, 
boiled  water  and  lime  water,  and  agrees 
with  her  splendidly,  which  seems  strange, 
as  I  had  tried  cow's  milk  diluted  before 
and  she  was  unable  to  digest  it.  She  cut 
her  first  tooth  when  just  four  months  old, 
and  now  has  ten,  with  two  others  nearly 
through.  She  had  ten  at  eight  months.  A 
number  of  people  think  I  ought  to  feed  her 
other  things  besides  her  cream  food,  be- 
cause she  has  these  teeth,  saying  that  she 
will  be  unable  to  digest  other  food  if  I  wait 
until  after  next  summer,  as  I  intended 
doing. 

I  may  be  over-anxious,  but  I  cannot  feel 
that  it  is  right  to  give  this  little  baby  such 
food  as  chicken  broth,  baked  potato  or 
bread  and  milk ;  she  has  seven  meals  a  day 
of  6  ounces  each  every  three  hours,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  has  three  bottles  during 
the  night  hours,  one  at  my  bedtime  about 
9:30  ,one  at  1  A.  M.,  and  one  at  4  or  5 
A.  M.  During  the  day,  she  is  fed  at  Q 
A.  M.  directly  after  her  bath,  at  12  noon, 
at  3  P.  M.,  and  at  her  bedtime,  between 
6:30  and  7  P.  M.  Do  you  think  the  seven 
meals  too  many,  as  she  only  takes  the  6 


ounces?  and  when  can  I,  without  risk,  be- 
gin with  the  solid  food? 

I  should  say  that  her  9  A.  M.  meal  con- 
sists of  Mellin's  food,  as  she  is  inclined  to 
constipation,  and  that  has  always  been  use- 
ful in  tending  to  loosen  her  bowels. 

Please  tell  me  which  are  the  molars — 
those  just  after  the  eye  and  stomach  teeth? 

W.  P. 

A  child  doing  as  well  as  yours  is 
doing  needs  no  change  at  present. 
W  hile  very  large  and  forward  in  some 
ways,  she  has  shown  some  evidences 
in  the  past  of  not  having  very  strong 
digestive  powers.  The  rule  in  all 
feeding  is  that  it  is  what  is  digested 
and  assimilated,  not  what  is  simply 
swallowed,  that  gives  nutrition  and 
strength.  But  it  will  be  permissible 
to  soon  give  her  other  food  than  the 
cream  food  she  is  now  taking.  The 
appearance  of  the  molars  (the  first 
molars  are  the  grinding  teeth  immedi- 
ately behind  the  eye  and  stomach 
teeth,  but  the  molars  appear  first)  is 
generally  taken  as  an  evidence  that 
the  digestive  organs  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  care  for  food  which  has 
been  chewed.  This  rule,  however, 
must  be  followed  with  great  circum- 
spection. The  presence  of  the  chew- 
ing teeth  means  only  that  the  child 
may  begin  to  chew,  not  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  chew  everything  or  even 
many  things. 

First,  it  would  seem  to  us  desirable 
that  she  take  fewer  meals,  even  if 
larger  ones.  She  now  takes  seven 
meals  of  6  ounces  each ;  it  would  be 
as  well  for  the  child,  and  much  easier 
for  you,  if  she  had  six  meals  of  7 
ounces  each,  getting  rid  of  the  1  a.m. 
meal. 

Then  as  to  change  of  food.  First, 
test  her  ability  to  digest  heavier  food 
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by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  wa- 
ter in  the  food.  If  you  have  already 
gotten  down  to  six  meals  you  would 
not  have  to  increase  the  bulk  of  each 
meal  at  all,  but,  by  diminishing  the 
water,  bring  the  total  bulk  down  to 
six  meals  of  6  ounces,  while  keeping 
the  total  amount  of  milk  and  cream 
as  before.  Proceed  in  this  carefully, 
because  it  is  possible — judging  from 
your  remark  that  cow's  milk  formerly 
disagreed  with  her — that  she  may  be 
one  of  those  children  who  do  not 
easily  digest  casein.  Xot  infrequently 
they  are  able  to  digest  more  easily 
some  things  which  to  others  are  less 
digestible.  If  the  milk  less  diluted  is 
well  borne,  the  dilution  may  be  car- 
ried gradually  farther ;  but  we  per- 
sonally like  to  add  a  little  hot  water 
to  milk  of  good  quality  until  children 
are  quite  well  on,  say,  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen months,  unless  they  show  very 
good  digestive  powers.  Of  course, 
even  if  they  can  take  pure  milk  it  is 
not  to  be  given  quite  cold.  In  this 
day  of  refrigerators  this  caution  needs 
repetition. 

Chicken  broth.  oatmeal  gruel 
(strained),  mixed  with  milk,  occasion- 
ally the  squeezed  juice  of  meat,  may 
be  allowed  after  the  child  is  a  year 
old.  The  first  things  to  chew  on 
should  be,  say,  a  chicken  bone,  with 
little  meat  on  it,  simply  to  practice 
chewing,  and  a  crust  of  bread,  .from 
which  the  crumb  has  been  scraped 
away  with  a  spoon.  What  is  gnawed 
away  from  these  is  well  mixed  with 
saliva,  and  usually  easily  digested. 
From  these  you  can  proceed  to  bread 
and  milk,  cereals  (not  strained)  with 
milk,  egg,  soft  boiled,  -  and  a  little 
verv  finely  scraped  beef   or  mutton 


occasionally.  The  potato,  so  beloved 
of  all  meddling  neighbors,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  for  a  child  to 
digest  of  the  things  it  is  likely  to  get. 
Do  not  let  your  baby  have  any  before 
the  next  summer's  heats  and  bowel 
troubles  are  gone. 


Mixed  Diet  at  One  Year. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  has  just  passed  her  first  birth- 
day, weighs  20  pounds  (weighed  7^4  at 
birth),  has  seven  teeth,  and  has  had  no 
sickness  except  several  bad  colds.  She  was 
nursed  entirely  for  ten  months ;  since  then 
I  have  tried  giving  her  diluted  cow's  milk, 
but  it  is  generally  difficult  to  get  her  to 
take  it.  I  tried  the  cup  first  and  then  the 
bottle,  but  oftener  than  not  she  will  only 
bite  the  nipple,  or  else  push  the  bottle  away 
after  taking  a  few  mouthfuls.  The  milk  is 
warmed,  slightly  sweetened  and  salted. 
Now  that  she  is  a  year  old,  I  give  her  for 
breakfast  a  tablespoonful  of  cornmeal  bat- 
ter bread,  made  with  fresh  milk,  without 
soda  or  baking  powder,  and  for  dinner  a 
teaspoonful  of  rice  with  4  ounces  of  diluted 
milk.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  she 
should  have  broth,  or  something  stronger 
than  her  present  diet,  and  whether  she 
should  have  other  cereals  besides  rice,  and 
in  what  quantities.  I  have  studied  the  diet 
table  in  a  recent  number,  but  do  not  know 
which  of  the  articles  allowed  at  her  age 
to  begin  with,  nor  how  rapidly  to  introduce 
variety  of  diet,  nor  whether  to  give  her 
more  than  one  article  at  a  meal.  For  in- 
stance, would  batter  bread  and  an  egg  be 
too  much  for  breakfast?  Occasionally, 
after  taking  a  moderate  part  of  her  meal 
she  will  seem  about  to  vomit,  but  in  a 
minute  will  beg  for  more.  If  I  give  her 
more  she  does  vomit.  Does  that  show  that 
the  food  does  not  suit  her,  or  only  that  she 
has  had  enough? 

She  has  always  seemed  to  have  a  small 
appetite,  rarely  nursed  more  than  ten  min- 
utes unless  she  was  falling  asleep,  and 
would  not  fret  if  I  inadvertently  went  an 
hour  beyond  her  time  of  eating.    When  a 
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week  or  two  old,  after  nursing  a  little 
while,  she  would  spit  up  a  large  mouthful 
of  milk,  apparently  unchanged,  not  at  all 
sour,  and  I  took  that  as  an  indication  of 
her  having  had  enough.  Was  I  right,  or 
have  I  trained  her  to  eat  little  by  not  giving 
her  as  much  as  she  might  have  taken? 

How  long  should  I  continue  to  nurse 
her?  I  have  apparently  a  good  supply  of 
milk,  and  really  she  would  drink  so  little 
milk  I  might  almost  consider  she  had  been 
nourished  by  nursing  alone  till  I  began 
solid  food  a  week  ago.  Only  one  day  did 
she  take  as  much  as  8  ounces  of  the  diluted 
milk.  E. 

A  baby  that  is  on  the  breast  should 
under  no  circumstances  have  solid 
food.  The  only  other  that  is  to  be 
thought  of  is  a  suitable  infant's  food, 
to  eke  out  a  scanty  supply.  When  the 
child  is  weaned — nineteen  times  in 
twenty  a  child  of  one  year  would 
better  be  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  the 
child  is  well  and  not  cutting-  teeth — 
the  question  of  diet  may  come  up. 

The  baby  has  seven  teeth.  We  sup- 
pose these  are  seven  of  the  eight  in- 
cisors and  that  she  has  no  molars. 
This  being  so,  we  do  not  see  how  she 
can  get  much  good  from  a  cornmeal 
muffin  ( which  we  suppose  is  the 
equivalent  of  batter  bread)  or  rice — 
two  things  needing  much  chewing  for 
proper  digestion,  as  do  all  starchy 
foods.  Without  chewing  teeth  she 
cannot  chew.  (The  diet  table  alluded 
to  was  defective  in  that  it  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  diet  of  children 
of  one  year  and  of  three  years.  Read- 
ers familiar  with  our  columns  could 
easily  pick  out  what  they  wished ; 
others  could  not.)  Whether  her  sen- 
sitiveness of  stomach  and  want  of  ap- 
petite are  due  to  a  natural  peculiarity 
or  to  your  method  of  feeding,  we  can- 
not be  sure ;  probably  to  a  natural  sen- 


sitiveness somewhat  aggravated.  But 
the  sensitiveness  does  exist ;  so  we 
would  suggest  the  following :  Give 
milk  diluted  with  strained  barley  wa- 
ter, or  oatmeal  gruel  if  she  be  con- 
stipated. At  first  let  the  milk  and 
barley  water  be  in  equal  proportions ; 
slightly  salt  and  slightly  sweeten  the 
mixture.  Presently  she  may  have 
chicken  broth,  mutton  broth  or  beef 
broth. 

Let  her  chew  bread  crusts  as 
recommended  in  the  answer  to  another 
question  in  this  number.  She  will 
take  more  milk  after  she  is  weaned. 
In  fact,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
she  has  been  fed  at  all,  if  the  supply 
of  breast  milk  is  as  good  as  you  think. 
Do  not  give  her  eggs  at  present.  Few 
children  under  eighteen  months  do 
well  on  them,  we  think. 


Condensed  Replies. 

M.,  Lagrande,  Ore. — 

The  insistence  of  writers  upon  the 
advantages  of  breast-milk  are  not  in- 
tended to  discourage  the  mother  who 
cannot  suckle  her  infant,  but  fifst  to 
prevent  the  mother  who  can  suckle 
her  infant,  at  least  in  part,  from 
neglecting  this  duty — a  common 
enough  neglect,  as  every  physician 
knows ;  and,  again,  to  keep  before 
every  mother  the  need,  whenever  arti- 
ficial food  must  be  used,  of  approxi- 
mating its  composition  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  of  breast-milk.  We 
should  by  all  means  advise  you  to  con- 
tinue in  your  efforts  to  nurse  your 
child  partially,  alternating  the  breast 
with  Mellin's  Food,  the  latter  to  be 
modified  as  your  physician  will  sug- 
gest. 
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E.  A.,  West  point,  Miss. — 

During  the  second  and  third  years 
the  mistake  is  often  made  of  allowing 
too  few  regular  meals,  so  that  the 
pernicious  habit  of  constant  lunching 
or  "eating  between  meals"  is  estab- 
lished, because  the  child  cannot  well 
go  as  long  as  adults  without  food.  It 
is  better,  then,  to  continue  the  five 
meals  'a  day  throughout  the  second 
year  and  four  regular  meals  through- 
out the  third  year,  and  allow  nothing 
except  water  at  other  times. 

F.  B.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — 

The  belief  that  long  hair  is  weaken- 
ing is  very  common,  but  we  know  of 
no  real  ground  for  it.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  it  may, 
like  any  excessive  growth  of  body,  be 
weakening,  if  proper  nutrition  is  not 
kept  up,  just  as  we  hear  the  expres- 
sion, "the  child  has  outgrown  its 
strength."  In  such  cases  the  indica- 
tion is  not  to  try  to  stop  the  growth, 
but  to  spare  the  child  taxing  occupa- 
tions, and  see  to  its  nutrition,  until 
the  balance  is  restored. 

T.  0.  A.,  Boston— 

If  the  foreign  body  be  of  some  size 
it  will  probably  be  arrested  in  the 
throat  before  it  reaches  the  windpipe : 
this  often  happens  with  pieces  of  meat, 
which  the  child  swallows  before  it 
properly  chews  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  proper  to  put  the 
finger  into  the  child's  mouth  and  en- 
deavor to  extract  the  offending  mass, 
and  in  this  attempt  one  is  usually  suc- 
cessful. 

« 

5\  G.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. — 

When  weaned  she  ought  to  need 
no  more  than  five  feedings  per  day  at 
the  most,  which  will  fall  somehow 


thus:  On  waking,  say  6  a.m.,  9:30  to 
10,  1  to  2,  5  and  bedtime.  If  the  meals 
are  large,  the  last  two  may  be  con- 
solidated. 

F.  P.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — 

Cocoa,  meaning  milk  only  flavored 
with  cocoa,  is  allowable.  The  rich 
coacoa  drunk  by  adults  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  ordinary  children. 
Gelatine  is  a  useless  addition  to  the 
other  things. 

P.  S.  X.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. — 

You  may  put  aside  the  salad  or  any 
uncooked  vegetable  for  some  years 
to  come.  They  are  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety before  the  second  teeth  come. 
The  turnip  must  be  deferred  for  some 
time.  It  is  not  a  good  vegetable  for 
children,  being  one  of  the  least  digesti- 
ble. Most  children  of  two  can  well 
eat  only  a  few  vegetables.  If  their 
digestion  is  good  they  may  make  trials 
during  the  third  year  of  (one  at  a  time 
only)  carefully  prepared  string  beans, 
stewed  beans,  fresh  peas.  The  egg 
plant  is  less  desirable,  and  should,  in 
our  opinion,  not  be  tried  before  four 
years  on  an  average :  never  fried,  at 
all  events.  Okra,  if  very  carefully 
cooked,  may  be  tried  earlier.  Green 
corn  is  not  digestible  for  most  young 
children  :  if  used,  it  should  be  bruised 
and  passed  through  a  sieve  or  colander 
to  get  rid  of  the  hulls  and  hard  parts. 
Watch  the  effects  of  each  vegetable 
as  given,  and  decide  upon  its  suitable- 
ness for  your  child. 

E.,  Wichita,  Kan. — 

The  use  of  drugs  for  the  induction 
of  sleep  is  a  matter  which  ought  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  family 
physician.  The  sleepless  child  in  near- 
ly every  instance  is  suffering  from 
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sume  disease  condition,  and  to  hush 
its  complaints  with  drugs  without 
searching  out  this  condition  is  cer- 
tainly unwise.  Moreover,  drug  habits 
lasting  through  life  and  causing  moral 
and  physical  ruin  may  be  acquired  by 
children  as  well  as  by  adults.  There 
is  hardly  one,  if  any,  sleep-inducing 
drug  which  has  not  its  habit  victims. 
This  is  true  of  all  alcoholic  drinks, 
however  apparently  innocent,  and  of 
the  alleged  "innocent"  soothing  syrups 
so  freely  used  by  nurses. 

/.  M.,  Reedsbnrg,  Wis. — 

If  you  measure  the  height  in  stock- 
ing feet  and  the  weight  is  net,  i.  c, 
without  clothing,  or  clothing  weight 
being  deducted  from  gross  weight, 
your  child  is  fully  up  to  the  average. 
We  meet  with  a  good  many  parents 
anxious  in  this  respect,  and  find  on  in- 
quiry that  the  source  of  their  worry 
is  that  they  have  mistaken  certain 
gigantesque  acquaintances  as  normal 
average  specimens. 
P.  U.,  South  Nonvalk,  Conn. — 

We  believe  that  water,  distilled  or 
otherwise,  is  very  beneficial  for  those 
who  have  the  rheumatic  peculiarity. 
We  do  not  know  that  distilled  water 
is  any  better  than  a  pure,  fairly  soft 
drinking  water.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  the  distilled  water  hurtful.  But 
we  do  not  suppose  that  water  will  re- 
move the  tendency,  which  is  usually 
an  inheritance,  while  it  will  help  to 
relieve  attacks  or  even  chronic  pains. 
A.  C.  Richfield.  Utah— 

There  is  no  meaning  that  we  can 
understand  connected  with  the  ad- 
jective "simple"  as  popularly  applied 
to  remedies.  The  ancient  meaning  of 
a  "simple"  remedy  was,  as  nearly  as 


may  be  expressed,  an  herb  or  vegeta- 
ble remedy  supposed  to  have  a  "sim- 
ple" or  specific  curative  power  over 
some  disease  or  upon  some  organ. 
The  bark  from  which  quinine  is  gained 
would  have  been  a  typical  example. 
But  (and  this  why  we  emphasize  it) 
practitioners  are  not  a  little  bothered 
by  importunities  for  some  "simple" 
remedy  to  do  this  or  that,  the  mean- 
ing being,  so  far  as  can  be  guessed, 
to  ask  for  a  remedy  which  shall  be 
very  potent  against  the  disease  or  un- 
pleasant symptoms,  but  entirely  de- 
void of  any  other  effect.  All  of  which 
is  as  wise  as  the  seeking  for  a  gun- 
powder which  shall  be  of  the  greatest 
power  in  propelling  the  ball  and  which 
shall  produce  no  recoil  of  the  gun. 

L.  B.,  Omaha,  Neb.— 

The  oatmeal  or  barley  water  can  be 
made  from  any  good  preparation  of 
these  cereals.  To  hot  water  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  cereal  is  added 
to  make  a  slightly  sticky  or  mucilagin- 
ous liquid  after  boiling  a  half  hour 
or  so.  The  exact  amount  will  be  a 
matter  of  experiment,  according  to 
the  preparation  used.  If  you  use  oat- 
meal as  a  breakfast  dish,  some  of  the 
already  cooked  meal  can  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  oatmeal  water. 

F.  M.,  New  York  City — 

He  is  rather  lighter  than  the  aver- 
age and  a  little  slow  in  teething,  but 
not  enough  to  make  a  point  of  it  if 
he  seems  to  be  doing  otherwise  well. 
/.,  Newark,  N.  J. — 

The  orange  juice  may  be  given  to 
any  child  who  needs  it  as  a  cure  for 
scurvy.  To  those  not  thus  needing  it 
we  think  it  would  better  not  be  given, 
a?  least  not  to  the  very  young,  say  not 
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under  six  months.  Of  course,  it  is  in 
any  case  not  to  be  given  at  the  same 
time  as  the  milk. 

C.j  Santa  Barbara,  Cat  — 

There  is  always  danger  of  perma- 
nent deafness  under  such  circum- 
stances. Catarrhal  troubles  are  prob- 
ably the  commonest  causes  of  deaf- 
ness, and  they  are  very  active  in  just 
such  delicate  children.  The  child 
should  certainly  be  taken  to  a  physi- 
cian, who,  by  advice  as  to  his  general 
regimen,  and  by  local  treatment  of  his 
throat  and  nose,  may  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  of  deafness.  You 
will  find  some  explanation  of  the 
source  of  deafness  in  reading  our  re- 
cent articles  on  diseases  of  pharynx 
and  tonsils. 

M.  D.,  Albany,  X.  Y. — 

You  could  dress  him  in  the  Ger- 
trude suit,  shortened,  with  the  inner 
garments  made  warm  enough  for  win- 
ter, or  you  could  put  him  into  regular 
woolen  shirts  and  have  waists  to 
which  to  button  woolen  skirts,  also 
the  drawers  when  you  can  put  them 
on. 

A.  S.,  Madison,  Wis. — 

The  nurse  was  quite  right  in  acting 
as  she  did,  nor  do  we  think  that  she 
was  in  any  way  too  '"dogmatic."  The 
whole  subject  is  worth  going  into  a 
little  more  fully  in  this  place.  One 
of  the  first  things  the  new-born 
babe  must  go  through  is  the  cleansing 
of  its  mouth.  All  through  its  infancy 
this  cleansing  should  be  continued. 
This  is  very  important,  but  many 
nurses  use  so  much  force  in  rubbing 
and  washing  the  tender  tissues  that 
they  become  bruised  and  soon  ulcer- 
ate.   Again,  with  bottle-fed  babies. 


the  rubber  nipple  may  be  irregular 
and  thus  chafe  the  delicate  mucous 
membrane.  Another  cause  may  be  the 
forcible  taking  away  of  the  bottle 
when  the  little  one  is  not  through. 
The  attempt  to  retain  the  nipple  causes 
a  suction  which  may  be  decided 
enough  to  bruise  the  tissues.  The  in- 
flammation from  dentition  may  act  as 
a  cause,  from  the  fact  that  the  tissues 
are  more  tender  and  therefore  more 
readily  affected.  Here  the  practice  of 
rubbing  the  gums  with  the  finger,  or, 
as  often  done,  with  a  thimble,  if  not 
carefully  performed,  tends  to  produce 
this  ulceration. 

P.  S.,  Lczi'iston,  Me. — 

Hair  is  the  best,  but  it  should  be 
thin  and  firm,  so  that  it  will  not  fall 
in.  A  little  child's  pillow  needs  to 
be  not  more  than  two  inches  thick  at 
the  most. 

F.  R.,  Laconia,  N.  H. — 

There  are  many  kinds  of  cysts,  and 
their  causes  are  likewise  many,  and 
the  discussion  of  these  causes  would 
take  us  into  pathology  quite  beyond 
the  scope  of  Babyhood.  The  removal 
of  the  causes  is  not  always  possible, 
and  depends  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  that  cause. 

R.  E.,  Hannibal,  Mo. — 

It  is  probable  that  your  physician 
is  right  about  the  restlessness  being 
due  to  indigestion.  For  we  note  that 
your  baby  is  constipated,  is  flatulent, 
and  that  he  sleeps  well  at  night  in  the 
long  intervals  of  feeding.  If  the  rest- 
lessness were  due  to  teething  it  would 
not  cease  at  night,  nor  would  it  have 
begun  when  he  was  but  two  months 
of  age.  We  think  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  correct  this  indigestion. 
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G.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. — 

You  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the 
error  that  so  many  do,  namely,  of 
thinking  that  "modified  milk"  is  a 
fixed  mixture.  In  fact,  its  value  de- 
pends upon  its  not  being  so,  but  a  con- 
venience for  adjusting  the  mixture  to 
the  needs  of  each  child  from  time  to 
time.  A  physician  familiar  with  the 
subject  can  start  you  .right. 

F.  E.,  Denison,  Tex. — 

.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  ex- 
cessive perspiration  of  the  head 
causes  loss  of  hair,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  two  are  really  cause  and 
effect ;  their  relation,  we  suspect,  is 
that  they  are  both  effects  of  a  common 
cause.  Several  disorders  of  nutrition 
may  cause  a  large  abdomen  or  a  large 
head,  but  when  both  are  present,  with 
the  peculiar  symptoms  of  sweating  of 
the  head,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  trouble  is  rickets — a  condition  in 
which  the  system  does  not  appropriate 
sufficient  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  an 
ailment  that  is  quite  common,  but  also 
very  commonly  overlooked,  unless  it 
goes  very  far.  It  is,  fortunately,  quite 
easily  controlled  by  proper  diet  and 
treatment,  but  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  domestic  medicine.  A  competent 
physician  ought,  by  all  means,  to  pre- 
scribe a  suitable  diet  for  your  child. 

P..  Lafayette,  Ind. — 

An  ounce  of  lime  water  per  day  is 
not  too  much  ;  it  represents  less  than 
a  grain  of  lime. 

L.,  Greenville,  S.  C. — 

The  bleeding  of  a  cut  vessel  can  be 
generally  controlled  by  pressure.  Wa- 
ter as  hot  as  the  hand  of  the  dresser 
can  bear  effectually  stops  oozing  of 
blood  from  small  vessels,  and  bv  so 


doing  insures  a  good  sight  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  wound,  and  permits  the 
removal  of  any  dirt  or  foreign  mat- 
ter. It  is  better  to  make  the  water 
aseptic  by  first  boiling  it.  But  it  is 
^not  necessary  to  wait  to  boil  water  if 
it  be  not  ready. 

C.  E.,  Dover,  Ar.  J. — 

Children  suffering  with  rickets  are 
prone  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  and 
bowel  trouble.  They  are  often  rest- 
less and  fretful.  The  symptoms  of 
rickets  are  very  often  attributed  to 
"teething."  It  is  about  time  that 
mothers  learned  that  "teething"  is  not 
accountable  for  all  the  ills  of  infancy, 
and  that  quack  nostrums  do  not 
"soften  the  gums"  and  "facilitate" 
this  process. 

W.  IV.,  Hagerstown,  Md. — 

We  think  that  the  mouth  breathing 
is  not  due  to  the  swelling  of  the  ton- 
sils, but  to  a  similar  enlargement  of 
the  glandular  structure  in  the  back  of 
the  nose,  which  most  likely  exists,  and 
which  probably  requires  removal  more 
imperatively  than  do  the  tonsils  them- 
selves. 

R.  IV.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — 

From  the  description  we  are  not  en- 
tirely sure  whether  the  trouble  with 
the  child  is  a  case  of  distension  of  the 
foreskin  by  urine  ("ballooning,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called),  or  a  turgidity 
and  erection  of  the  whole  organ.  The 
latter  is  the  more  probable.  In  the 
first  case  circumcision  would  be  de- 
manded, in  the  latter  case  it  might  be, 
but  not  so  certainly.  Our  advice  is 
that  you  consult  the  best  surgeon  you 
can,  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
sources  of  irritation  which  may  arise 
in  the  bladder  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
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ternal  parts  and  may  cause  these 
symptoms.  Hunt  also  for  seat  worms 
and  any  other  intestinal  irritants,  in 
order  that  you  may  have  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  to  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  surgeon  you  consult. 

L.,  Bristol,  Vt. — 

He  needs  plenty  of  milk ;  not  of 
full  strength,  probably.  Beef  juice  is 
quite  desirable,  also. 

M.  H.,  Covington,  Ky. — 

"Milk  of  Magnesia"  may  not  be 
harmful  directly,  but  it  is  a  poor  way 
to  accomplish  what  ought  to  be  done 
by  proper  mixing  of  the  food. 

Y .,  Adams,  Mass. — 

The  points  to  be  determined  are : 
Is  the  distortion  more  than  the  want 
of  symmetry  which  is  within  normal 
limits,  and  is  it  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing? You  would  have  saved  time 
by  asking  the  physician  who  attended 
you  in  labor  if  he  noticed  any  change. 
The  commonest  cause  of  distortion  of 
the  head  is  rickets,  and  we  have  seen 
the  oblique  form  depending,  as  we  be- 
lieved, upon  this  peculiarity,  but  it  is 
not  often  developed  so  early.  You  do 
not  say  whether  you  suckle  the  infant 
or  whether  it  is  artificially  fed.  You 
would  better  ask  your  physician's 
opinion,  and  if  he  cannot  help  you,  he 
can  (as  you  live  near  a  city  which 
has  good  specialists)  refer  you  to  a 
clinic  where  you  can  get  a  valuable 
opinion  without  expense. 

F.  W .,  Parsons,  Kan. 

Just  why  the  child  cries  at  evening 
after  being  asleep  for  fifteen  minutes, 
we  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  we 
can  think  of  is  some  little  difference  in 


the  quality  of  the  milk  due  to  fatigue 
that  the  bed  is  not  quite  so  warm  as  it 
should  be  when  she  is  put  into  it.  As 
to  the  relative  impatience  for  food  at 
night,  it  is  not  rare.  Leaving  out  all 
question  of  need  of  food,  you  have  this 
fact  to  think  of :  A  child  has  many 
things  to  interest  it  in  its  surroundings 
in  the  day.  When  it  awakens,  unless 
it  be  really  hungry,  it  is  amused  or  in- 
terested ;  not  so  at  night.  There  is  gen- 
erally little  light  and  nothing  "going 
on."  More  powerful  is  the  fact  that 
on  the  mothers'  part  at  evening,  or 
a  young  baby  is  usually  carefully,  al- 
though unintentionally,  taught  through 
the  mother's  inexperience  or  desire  to 
quickly  go  to  sleep  herself,  that,  as 
soon  as  it  awakes  in  the  night,  it  is 
to  be  suckled  or  fed.  In  a  few  months 
this  is  a  fixed  habit,  and  the  baby 
would  no  sooner  think  of  going  to 
sleep  without  nursing  than  the  mother 
would  without  undressing.  The  break- 
ing up  of  such  habits  is  slow  and 
tedious. 

A.  G.,  Omaha,  Neb. — You  had  bet- 
ter let  the  child  continue  on  the  bottle 
until  proper  weaning  time — say,  ten 
to  twelve  months — and  put  the  labor 
it  would  cost  to  teach  her  to  eat  from 
a  spoon  into  keeping  bottles  and  nip- 
ples clean. 

P.  M.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  fact  of  the  tooth  showing  is  not 
evidence  of  the  need  of  other  food. 
That  must  depend  upon  whether  you 
seem  to  have  sufficient  breast  milk  for 
her  or  not.  If  you  have  not,  you  may 
give  her  food  in  place  of  one  or  more 
nursings.  The  kind  of  food  will  de- 
pend on  your  physician's  advice. 
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Dickie  is  a  little  city  boy,  twelve 
years  old.  Last  fall  he  said  he  was 
sorry  vacation  was  over,  because  he 
wanted  to  do  so  many  things,  and  now 
he  must  lose  so  much  time  over  his 
lessons  in  school.  One  evening  he  sat 
in  a  dreamy  sort  of  mood,  ostensibly 
studying  his  grammar  lesson.  "What 
does  'pronominal'  mean,  Dickie?"  I 
said  to  him,  after  he  had  read  over  the 
definition  of  a  pronominal  adjective. 
"Oh,  it's  something  that  goes  before 
something,  ain't  it?"  was  his  answer. 
"Does  your  grammar  teach  you  to  use 
such  a  word  as  ain't?"  I  said.  "Oh,  I 
don't  know  what  it  teaches ;  I  read  it 
over  and  over,  and  after  I'm  done  I 
don't  know  what  the  stuff  means.  We 
sit  in  school,  with  our  books  open  be- 
fore us  and  look  at  our  lessons,  and 
think  about  snakes  and  tadpoles  and 
cannons  and  boats.  It's  a  wonder  to 
rne,  sometimes,  that  I  don't  tell  some- 
thing about  a  'tad'  or  a  boat  when  I'm 
called  on  to  recite."  "Your  teacher 
explains  your  lesson  and  tries  to  make 
it  clear  to  you,  does  she  not?"  I  asked. 
"Well,  she  asks  a  question  of  some 
one,  and  we  all  throw  our  hands  at 
her  in  a  frantic,  excited  way,  to  make 
her  think  we  know  all  about  it,  and 
would  like  to  answer,  and  if  the  one 
she  called  on  don't  know  what  to  say, 
she  asks  some  one  else,  and  maybe 
he  can  repeat  the  definition ;  if  he 
does,  he  gets  a  'ten,'  but  he  don't 
know  what  he's  been  talking  about, 
and  we  don't  either;  but  he  had 
learned  his  lesson  like  a  parrot  learns 
to  talk,  and  could  say  it  off  without 


a  break — that's  all  the  good  we  get 
out  of  grammar." 

I  thought  that  night  about  Dickie's 
estimate  of  grammar,  long  hours  after 
he  was  sleeping  in  sweet  forgetfulness 
of  definitives,  distributives,  multiplici- 
tives,  etc.,  and  said  to  myself,  as  I 
groaned  in  spirit,  How  long,  O  how 
long  will  the  world  insist  upon  weary- 
ing the  brains  of  children  by  striving 
to  nourish  them  with  abstract  sub- 
jects? How  long  will  we  continue  to 
treat  the  child  mind  as  if  it  were 
"born  grown  up?"  How  many  gen- 
erations yet  will  we  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Miss  Cornelia  Blimber,  who 
loaded  poor  little  "Paul  Dombey"  with 
more  books  than  he  could  carry  in  his 
two  arms,  when  he  was  handed  over 
to  her  care ;  she  was  to  "bring  him 
on"  in  his  education — "bring  him  on?" 

Nearly  everything  our  children  are 
required  to  do  in  school  is  book  work, 
a  committing  to  memory  of  hundreds 
of  definitions,  of  which  they  have  often 
a  very  slight  understanding,  or  even 
no  understanding  at  all,  as  demonstrat- 
ed by  Dickie's  idea  of  grammar.  In 
geography  the  work  is  little  better. 
The  children  commit  their  lessons,  but 
what  real  idea  have  they  gained  con- 
cerning the  countries,  about  which  they 
have  studied.  Verily,  if  the  school- 
house  were  located  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  they  would  not  study  that  river 
except  on  the  map.  They  cannot  lo- 
cate the  nearest  city,  unless  they  think 
of  it  on  the  map;  the  whole  earth  is 
but  a  series  of  maps.  The  cities  are 
dots,  the  rivers  nothing  but  tangled 
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black  lines,  the  oceans  are  rather  bar- 
ren portions  of  the  various  maps. 

Children  are  not  encouraged  to 
think  about  their  lessons,  but  simply 
to  commit  them,  in  order  to  make  a 
good  recitation.  Glib  recitations  are 
rewarded  with  high  grades,  but  the 
lesson  of  to-day  fades  away  by  to- 
morrow like  a  shadowy,  dimly  remem- 
bered dream.  A  general,  wholesale 
cram  is  therefore  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  pass  the  examinations.  This 
cramming  is  like  bolting  unwholesome 
food,  for  it  leaves  the  children  hungry, 
in  spite  of  all  they  consume.  Children 
are  naturally  hungry  for  knowledge ; 
they  delight  in  learning  about  things 
which  they  are  able  to  comprehend. 
How  their  eyes  sparkle  if  allowed  to 
perform  simple  experiments  in  chem- 
istry, philosophy  or  botany. 

I  gave  my  little  girl  some  slips  from 
a  verbena  plant  some  time  ago,  and 
also  a  box  of  moist  sand  in  which  to 
"root"  them.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
she  danced  with  delight  when  she 
found,  a  few  weeks  later,  that  "beauti- 
ful little  white  roots  had  grown  out 
of  them."  She  learned  to  take  such  an 
interest  in  growing  plants  that  she 
came  to  me  crying  one  day  and  told 
me  that  "Papa  was  cutting  all  my 
plants  down."  (He  was  using  the 
scythe,  cutting  weeds  in  the  back 
yard.) 

Children  will  observe  natural  objects 
with  the  keenest  pleasure.  Show  them 
a  caterpillar,  weaving  its  cocoon ; 
watch  their  eager  expressions,  and  say 
whether  or  not  they  are  born  learn- 
ers. Let  them  subsequently  witness 
the  resurrection,  the  emergence  of  the 
brilliant,  perfectly  formed  moth ;  let 
them  see  the  flimsy,  helpless  wings  ex- 


panding, and  ever  afterward  the  les- 
son will  remain  with  them.  Nature 
is  such  a  grand  old  book,  so  full  of 
beautiful  lessons,  that  it  is  a  very  great 
pity  we  are  not  able  to  teach  more  of 
them  to  the  eager,  busy,  little  ones, 
and  older  ones  too ;  but  we  set  them 
all  at  grown-up  tables,  as  it  were,  and 
wonder  that  their  brains  become  dys- 
peptic and  that  they  apparently  lose 
all  appetite  for  food. 

The  schools,  however,  are  like  a  vast 
machine,  which  the  cumulative  force 
of  generations  has  set  going ;  they  will 
require  the  combined  efforts  of  moth- 
ers for  generations  hence  to  effect  any 
appreciable  change  for  the  better. 
There  is  an  established  curriculum, 
and  our  children  must  go  to  school 
and  take  the  doses  there  administered ; 
whether  the  system  requires  more  of 
this,  and  less  of  that,  does  not  signify ; 
they  must  all  be  served  alike. 

The  teacher  has  not  the  time,  even 
if  she  possess  the  inclination,  to  make 
each  subject  a  source  of  continued 
pleasure  to  her  pupils.  She  cannot 
deal  with  each  pupil  individually,  ex- 
cept in  the  maintaining  of  order.  She 
has  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  keep  or- 
der. It  is  true  that  the  "born  teacher," 
under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, should  be  able  to  render 
school  work  so  interesting  that  order 
would  necessarily  prevail,  but  we  all 
know  that  much  of  the  teacher's  en- 
ergy is  absorbed  in  this  way.  Her  in- 
terest in  teaching  is  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  the  restlessness,  inattention, 
and  stupidity  (  ?)  of  pupils. 

There  is  work  right  here  for  us 
mothers,  an  imperative,  important 
work.  We  must  supplement  the  school 
work  by  home  zvork.    We  must  deal 
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with  the  individual ;  we  must  cultivate 
a  larger,  deeper  interest  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  children's 
minds.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  fur- 
nish food  and  raiment;  our  work  does 
not  end  when  we  provide  the  daily 
meals  and  dainty  garments.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  to  force  an  entering 
wedge  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools  is  to  begin  at  home  with  our 
own  children.  We  should  take  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  their  lessons,  and  help 
them  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
them.  There  is  scarcely  a  word  in  the 
English  language  but  has  an  interest- 
ing history  back  of  it.  We  may,  with 
skillful  manipulation  of  the  subject, 
inculcate  an  interest  in  grammar  not 
dreamed  of  by  the  present  mechanical 
plodder  who  groans  over  antecedents 
and  substantives,  wails  about  parsing, 
and  is  in  utter  despair  over  the  dia- 
grams. 

And  so,  too,  with  geography.  We 


can  make  an  object  lesson  of  the  sur- 
rounding region  of  country.  We  can 
teach  our  children  to  know  directions ; 
make  cities,  towns  and  rivers  more  to 
them  than  mere  dots  and  tangled  lines 
upon  the  maps.  There  is  much  of  in- 
terest bound  up  in  the  many  Indian 
names ;  we  can  learn  the  meaning  of 
them  and  impart  it  to  the  children. 

Our  home-teaching  should  be  as  in- 
formal as  possible,  as  spontaneous  as 
it  is  in  our  power  to  make  it.  This  in- 
dividual teaching  will  serve  to  counter- 
act in  a  large  measure  the  effects  of 
the  general  grind  which  at  present  ob- 
tains so  largely.  Our  boys  and  girls 
will  develop  into  earnest  men  and  wo- 
men if  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  not 
crushed  in  early  life  by  the  overcrowd- 
ing in  schools.  If  by  judicious,  wise 
care  and  watchful  sympathy  on  our 
part  we  can  keep  alive  this  desire,  is 
it  not  incumbent  on  us  to  strive  earn- 
estly to  that  end0  K.  B. 


The  Mother's  Parliament. 


An  Old-Time  Barbarian. 

"What  do  you  want  of  a  trained 
nurse  during  your  confinement?  Any 
one  can  bring  you  your  meals  and  see 
to  the  baby!"  Thus  spoke  the  coun- 
try practitioner,  and  I,  mother  of  one 
Babyhood  baby  and  an  ardent  be- 
liever in  Babyhood  principles  though 
I  was,  weakly  acquiesced.  If  my  ex- 
perience helps  any  young  mother  to 
realize  that  engaging  a  village  nurse 
is  false  economy,  I  shall  feel  that  my 
weakness  was  less  severely  punished 
than  I  deserved. 

The  nurse  had  assured  me  very 
impressively  that  she  had  "never  had 


a  baby  with  sore  eyes,  sore  mouth, 
protruding  navel,  or  any  other  trou- 
ble." Strong  constitutions  the  babies 
in  these  parts  must  have !  To  begin 
with,  Mrs.  Gamp,  as  I  shall  call  her, 
had  poor  eyesight.  To  see  the  figures 
on  the  bath  thermometer  she  had  to 
carry  it  into  another  room  to  a  par- 
ticular window,  where  she  deliberately 
adjusted  her  glasses.  The  natural  re- 
sult of  this  was  a  scalding-hot  bath. 
When  the  first  bath  was  prepared  for 
Baby  after  her  arrival,  I  was  too  weak 
to  notice  anything  but  her  unnaturally 
loud  screams.  Looking  up  at  the 
sound  of  them,  I  saw  her  taken  from 
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the  bath,  trotted  up  and  down  drip- 
ping wet,  and  put  in  again.  This  was 
repeated  several  times.  Later,  when 
Baby  possessed  bottles,  a  bottle  was 
always  within  reach,  and  whenever 
the  poor  little  voice  was  raised  in 
remonstrance  at  the  awkward  han- 
dling she  received  (her  toilet  took  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour),  it 
was  thrust  into  her  mouth. 

However,  there  were  days  at  first 
when  no  toilet  whatever  was  made. 
"She  must  not  be  stripped  again  till 
her  little  belly-band  comes  off,"  were 
the  words  of  the  oracle.  "Sweet"  and 
"clean"  were  adjectives  very  inapplic- 
able to  poor  Baby  before  those  days 
were  over.  Then  was  arranged  a 
most  extraordinary  poultice.  A  piece 
of  old  linen  was  scorched  and  spread 
with  mutton  tallow.  This  was  cov- 
ered with  grated  nutmeg,  which  in 
turn  was  surmounted  by  a  raisin.  The 
raisin  alone  was  renewed  once  or  twice. 

When,  owing  to  carelessness  in 
washinging  her  napkins,  Baby  became 
chafed,  and  I  ordered  an  ointment 
which  I  had  used  successfully  before, 
I  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Gamp  "had 
never  had  a  baby  that  got  chafed." 
and  that  it  was  "only  the  red  color  of 
the  baby  coming  off."  In  the  early 
days  when  I  was  still  trying  to  nurse 
my  little  girl,  I  was  told  to  "spit  on 
my  finger  and  wet  my  nipple  with  it." 
Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  follow  the 
advice. 

When  it  came  to  preparing  artificial 
food,  Mrs.  Gamp  did  confess  herself 
at  sea.  "She  had  never  had  a  baby 
that  had  to  be  brought  up  on  a  bottle." 
The  doctor  in  a  country  community  is 
apt  to  leave  the  care  of  the  child  en- 
tirely to  the  nurse.     But  I  assumed 


the  command,  struggling  manfully, 
though  not  always  successfully, 
against  half-cleaned  bottles,  sour  nip- 
ples, and  kindred  abominations.  From 
the  time  I  could  lift  my  hand  I 
washed  Baby's  mouth  myself. 

The  "inevitable"  colic,  so-called, 
which  a  hot-water  bag  might  have 
cured,  was  treated  instead  with 
whiskey,  given  internally,  and  with 
trottings  which  made  every  object  in 
the  room  vibrate.  When  I  protested 
against  Baby's  being  lifted  from  her 
little  bed  to  be  thus  vigorously  exer- 
cised whenever  she  stirred  at  night,  I 
learned  that  I  did  not  love  my  baby 
half  as  well  as  Mrs.  Gamp  did,  and 
that  I  thought  only  of  my  own  com- 
fort. Hence  the  fact  of  my  denying 
Babj-  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  Mrs. 
Gamp's  bed  with  her. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  learn  that  my 
room  was  an  absolute  '  monarchy  in 
which  Mrs.  Gamp  reigned  supreme ; 
that  it  was  presumption  on  the  part 
of  my  husband  and  little  son  to  enter 
it ;  that  the  doctor  needed  a  permit  in 
the  shape  of  a  gracious  "Call  again, 
if  you  like,"  from  Mrs.  G,  and  that 
outsiders  must  come  prepared  to  regu- 
late their  conversation  to  her  needs 
and  wishes — not  to  aspire  to  even  a 
few  moments'  visit  with  me  alone. 

Trifles  upset  one  at  such  a  time.  It 
cut  me  to  the  quick  to  constantly  hear 
disparaging  remarks  about  the  little 
wardrobe  so  lovingly  prepared,  know- 
ing, as  I  did,  that  only  the  nurse's 
awkward  fingers  were  at  fault.  It 
was  annoying  to  receive  water  in  a 
glass  that  had  contained  milk ;  to  sub- 
mit to  having  even-thing  "tasted" — 
with  my  spoon — before  it  was  deliv- 
ered over  to  me ;  to  have  my  comb 
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used  tentatively  on  Mrs.  Gamp's  head 
before  being  transferred  to  mine. 

1  spare  the  reader  my  remon- 
strances, necessarily  feeble,  against 
disocmforts  for  which  there  was  no 
remedy  excepting  sending  to  a  dis- 
tance for  a  hospital  nurse,  a  measure 
sure  to  produce  an  outbreak  from 
Mrs.  Gamp.  The  baby  and  I  both  sur- 
vived the  treatment  we  received. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  immortal  Sairy 
Gamp's  patients  recovered.  There  is 
always  a  Mrs.  Harris.  But  is  it  not 
discouraging  to  think  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age  patients  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  self-satisfied  ignor- 
ance that  Dickens  did  so  much  to  ex- 
pose ? 

The  nurse  I  write  of  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  a  town,  small,  to  be 
sure,  but  made  up  of  bright,  intelli- 
gent people,  boasting  of  good  physi- 
cians, clever  lawyers,  able  clergymen. 
Why  should  it  not  rise  to  the  point 
of  having  a  nurse  who  has  been  prop- 
erly trained?  Allowing  for  the  peo- 
ple who  love  the  old  ruts  best,  there 
certainly  is  no  town  where  all  are  so 
exceptionally  healthy  that  one  trained 
nurse  would  not  find  pretty  constant 
employment. 

In  my  own  case,  I  am  indebted  to  a 
fairly  sound  body  and  fairly  sound 
nerves  for  bringing  me  through  with- 
out harm.  But  of  what  avail  to  a 
feeble,  nervous  woman  would  a  good 
physician  be  if  she  was  tried  daily  and 
hourly  by  the  incompetence  of  one 
upon  whom  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
place  entire  reliance?  And  what 
Babyhood  mother  would  not  be  so 
tried  by  it  ?  Until  our  country  doctors 
realize  that  their  own  power  will  not 
suffer,  but  be  only  increased,  by  intel- 


ligent and  capable  assistants,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  take  to  heart  the 
words  I  once  heard  from  an  eminent 
member  of  the  medical  profession  :  "If 
you  must  choose  between  a  good  doc- 
tor and  a  good  nurse,  take  the  nurse 
every  time." — A  Subscriber. 


Periodical  Intervals  of  Rest. 

Babyhood  and  a  baby  have  been  in 
my  home  the  same  number  of  months, 
namely,  fifteen.  With  every  number 
of  the  magazine  I  receive  some  help 
and  practical  suggestion. 

I  wish  to  write  a  word  upon  a  sub- 
ject not  often  mentioned,  and  a  cus- 
tom I  believe  from  observation  to  be 
rarely  practiced.  In  America,  where 
mothers  who  have  and  children  who 
inherit  "nerves"  comprise  the  major- 
ity, how  much  thought  is  exercised  in 
the  care  of  these  children  that  their 
nerves  be  not  fatigued  nor  over- 
strained ?  Every  mother  feels  how 
important  it  is  for  herself  to  have 
some  moments  of  absolute  quiet  dur- 
ing the  day,  yet  how  rarely  it  seems 
to  occur  to  her  that  her  baby,  delicate 
and  tender  as  it  is,  needs  this  same 
nerve-repose !  How  often  we  see  in- 
fants who  have,  to  be  sure,  naps  and 
early  bed  hours,  but  who  during  every 
waking  moment  are  amused,  talked  to, 
played  with — everything,  in  fact,  but 
allowed  to  be  by  themselves. 

My  own  boy,  who  is  a  picture  of 
perfect  health  and  tranquility,  and  has 
always  been  brought  up  to  observe  the 
regular  habits  advocated  by  Baby- 
hood, is  given  at  least  one  quiet  hour 
every  day.  A  basket  of  toys  and  pic- 
ture books  is  kept  exclusively  for  this 
occasion.  At  about  half-past  five  in 
the  afternoon,  after  a  hard  and  happy 
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play  (succeeding  his  long,  mid-day 
nap),  he  is  undressed  and  put  by  him- 
self on  a  bed  so  protected  that  he  can- 
not fall  nor  climb  from  it,  and  placed 
near  a  pleasant  window.  Though  for 
an  instant  he  may  rebel,  it  never  fails 
that  within  five  minutes  he  may  be 
heard  singing  and  laughing  and  play- 
ing to  himself,  and  he  always  comes 
from  these  seasons  of  seclusion  visibly 
refreshed.  When  it  happens  that  he 
is  visiting,  or  otherwise  under  condi- 
tions of  more  than  ordinary  excite- 
ment, we  have  "repeated  the  dose.' 

I  have  again  and  again  found,  when 
that  trying  stage  is  reached  which  all 
mothers  will  recognize  by  the  descrip- 
tion "nothing  seems  to  please,"  that 
this  rest  was  all  that  was  needed.  How 
simple  the  resource  and  how  equally 
grateful  to  the  worried  mother  !  This 
is  not  a  new  suggestion,  but  does  not 
Babyhood  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
it  is  important  enough  to  repeat? 
Give  the  baby  a  quiet  hour !     E.  T. 


Little  "Broken-Nose." 

Having  lately  had  an  opportunity 
for  testing  very  fairly  a  theory  which 
I  formed  before  I  was  married  even, 
I  should  like  to  put  it  on  record  for 
the  benefit  of  some  other  mother  who 
may  find  herself  called  upon  to  cope 
with  the  same  problem. 

When  my  first  baby  was  but  six- 
teen months  old,  baby  No.  2  put  in 
an  appearance,  about  two  months 
prior  to  which  event  I  became  the  not- 
always-willing  recipient  of  all  man- 
ner of  tales,  consoling  and  otherwise, 
from  that  hoary,  old  falsehood  that 
"two  babies  are  no  more  trouble  than 
one,"  to  a  hideous  "true  story"  of  a 


small  boy  who,  in  a  fit  of  infant 
jealousy,  killed  his  baby  brother  by 
striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  toy 
locomotive.  One  worried  little  mother 
"knew  just  how  to  pity  me."  Her 
first  baby  used  to  cry  and  scream,  re- 
fusing all  comfort  every  time  she 
nursed  the  new  baby.  How  many 
times  had  I  heard  the  aunts  of  that 
unhappy  baby  comfort  ( ?)  him  by 
saying,  "No  matter,  dearie,  if  mamma 
does  love  little  Baby  most,  you're 
auntie's  boy  still,"  etc.  To  this  and 
to  other  mothers  I  refrained  from 
speaking  my  thoughts. 

The  gift  of  a  patent  fastening  is 
hardly  appreciated  by  a  man  whose 
horse  has  been  already  stolen.  I  bided 
my  time,  however,  and  am  now  ready 
to  offer  my  tested  patent  to  those  who 
may  have  use  for  it. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  new  baby 
was  expected  I  began  asking  my  little 
daughter  if  she  would  like  me  to  get 
a  little  brother  or  sister  for  her.  Of 
course  the  idea  pleased  her.  I  showed 
her  the  little  basket-bed,  told  her  that 
once  she  had  been  small  enough  to 
sleep  in  that,  and  that  now  was  re- 
trimming  it  for  the  little  new  baby 
that  I  hoped  was  coming.  I  showed 
her  the  baby  clothes,  many  of  which 
had  been  her  own,  and  I  even  sorted 
over  her  toys  and  consulted  with  her 
as  to  which  would  be  best  for  a  very 
little  baby.  Of  course  she  was  greatly 
interested  and  talked  constantly  about 
the  "little  wee,  wee,  new  baby."  I 
may  as  well  here  confess  that  her 
ability  to  comprehend  and  to  talk  is 
unusual  for  her  age,  and  now,  at 
twenty  months,  she  says  practically 
anything  she  chooses.  In  this  way  I 
worked  to  accustom  her  to  the  idea  of 
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a  new  baby,  and  to  claim  her  love  and 
interest  in  the  little  thing  from  the 
start.  I  carefully  instructed  all  the 
household,  when  the  baby  finally 
arrived,  not  to  mention  such  a  word 
as  jealousy,  never  to  suggest  in  any 
way  that  she  had  taken  the  place  of 
"Big  Girl,"  as  she  soon  called  herself, 
but  to  rejoice  with  her  over  the  ad- 
vent of  little  sister,  and  to  try  in  every 
way  to  impress  her  with  the  idea  that 
she  was  a  gainer,  not  a  loser,  by  the 
addition  to  the  family.  When  I  need- 
ed the  services  of  Big  Girl's  nurse, 
hitherto  her  exclusive  and  greatly  be- 
loved attendant,  I  made  it  a  treat  for 
Big  Girl  by  saying,  "Margery,  dear, 
if  you  are  a  good  little  girl  I  will  send 
baby  sister  to  make  a  little  visit  in  your 
nursery" ;  or,  "See,  Big  Girl,  mother's 
going  to  put  little  sister  into  your 
bed." 

"Me  take  care  baby  sister"  has  been 
the  burden  of  her  song  ever  since, 
and  it  is  almost  pathetic  to  see  her 
drop  her  book  or  toys  when  Baby  is 
fretful  and  toddle  off  to  her,  saying, 
"Don't  cry,  don't  cry ;  sister  coming, 
sister  coming!" 

Every  toy  is  shown  "baby  sister" ; 
every  pleasure  which  she  has  she 
wants  to  share,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
this  happy  result,  which  is  not  merely 
a  present  pleasure,  but,  I  fondly  hope, 
the  foundation  for  a  lifelong  friend- 
ship between  my  little  daughters,  can 
with  tact  and  careful  supervision  be 
accomplished  with  almost  any  older 
child.  Sometimes  she  wants  Baby's 
toys.  I  always  let  her  have  them,  but 
say,  gently,  "It  is  not  very  kind, 
dearie,  to  take  that  from  little  sister ; 
you  have  so  many  things  to  play 
with" ;  and,  thus  far,  she  has  never 


failed  to  return  the  toy  of  her  own  ac- 
cord almost  immediately.  People  said 
that  my  "Big  Girl"  was  so  "spoiled" 
that  she  would  never  learn  to  give  up. 
Well  she  hasn't  been  made  to  give  up, 
but  many  a  grown-up  might  envy  her 
generous  ability  to  share.       W.  F. 


Which  of  Us  Is  Nearer  Right? 

I  wonder  if  any  other  reader  of 
Babyhood  ventured  to  slightly  dis- 
agree with  a  writer  in  a  recent  num- 
ber as  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  and 
absolute  obedience  in  children.  Doubt- 
less obedient  children  are  more  agree- 
able to  their  elders,  but  is  that  the 
end  of  education  ?  Obedience  is,  of 
course,  a  virtue,  and  if  a  mother  is  of 
a  dominant  and  her  children  of  a 
yielding  nature,  the  result  is  happy. 
But  reverse  the  case — the  mother  with 
a  gentle,  yielding  nature,  the  children 
with  strong  characters  and  wills,  and 
the  task  of  controlling  them  abso- 
lutely is  of  herculean  labor,  and  in- 
volves great  suffering  on  both  sides. 
After  all,  why  should  she  work  so 
hard  to  establish  a  virtue  they  will  in 
some  measure  have  to  unlearn  if  they 
are  to  develop  into  the  best  sort  of 
citizens?  If  Luther,  Hampden, 
Washington,  etc.,  and  their  lesser  pro- 
totypes were  taught  implicit  obedi- 
ence, they  must  have  unlearnt  much. 

Are  we  wise  enough  to  assume  ab- 
solute authority  over  any  other  human 
creature?  Children  with  good  under- 
standings and  good  hearts  teach  them- 
selves, and  are  taught  by  experience, 
it  seems  to  me,  enough  obedience  to 
carry  them  through  life.  No  child, 
however  well  taught,  would  have 
obeyed  so  foolish  an  old  lady  as  Rody's 
grandmother.    It  is  not  necessary  for 
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most  children  to  be  obedient  to  behave 
well  at  the  doctor's  or  dentist's.  One 
of  my  own  boys,  on  his  fifth  birthday, 
accidentally  received  a  terrible  cut. 
The  doctor  wanted  to  sew  it  up  at 
once.  I  was  so  overcome  by  the  hor- 
rid sight  that  I  could  hardly  control 
my  voice ;  but  this  little  thing,  in  re- 
ply to  the  doctor's  question  whether 
he  would  sit  still  and  let  himself  be 
hurt  for  a  few  minutes,  replied,  "I 
will  try,"  and  hardly  moved  till  it  was 
over.  I  am  sure  he  felt  well  repaid 
by  the  doctor's  and  his  older  brother's 
praises. 

Bravery  and  truth  are  virtues  most 
children  I  have  known  admire  and  like 
to  possess,  and  on  those  lines,  it  seems 
to  me.  some  of  us  must  work  first.  A 
railroad  track  is  hardly  a  safe  play- 
ground for  children  under  anv  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  dangerous  places 
the  child's  own  instinct  and  hardy, 
self-reliant  habits  are  often  better 
safeguards  than  habits  of  obedience. 
Two  little  girls  I  knew,  of  the  same 
age,  were  exposed  together  to  great 
danger  from  a  falling  beam.  Clue,  an 
exceptionally  well-trained  child,  wait- 
ed quietly  for  the  word  of  command 
and  was  injured  for  life,  while  her 
wild  little  playmate  quickly  devised 
means  for  her  own  escape.  Even  as 
a  child  I  thought  it  a  pity  that  Casa- 
bianca's  father  had  taught  him  quite 
so  well.  Perhaps  some  children's  lives 
have  been  lost  by  refusing  physic,  but 
think  how  many  have  been  saved  by 
declining  the  doses  offered  them  by 
ignorant  and  well-meaning  friends  and 
relations.  Then,  children's  natural 
love  of  freedom  should  be  considered. 
I  have  a  friend  who  demands  and  ob- 
tains most  perfect  obedience  from  her 


boys,  but  the  teacher  of  two  of  hers 
and  two  of  mine  told  me  that  mine 
were  much  the  more  manageable.  I 
was  greatly  surprised,  but  accounted 
for  it  by  my  small  neighbors'  repressed 
love  of  freedom  asserting  itself  when 
they  found  it  possible.  After  all,  if 
our  children  love  us,  can  we  not  really 
teach  better  by  example  than  by  pre- 
cept? P.  S. 


A.n  Experience  With  Sulphur  Fumigation. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  three  of 
my  children  had  scarlet  fever,  measles 
and  chicken-pox,  one  following  close 
upon  the  other,  I  happened  to  take 
up  a  number  of  your  magazine.  I 
had  not  had  time  to  read  carefully,  and 
noticed  the  question  and  answer  on 
the  efficacy  of  fumigating  with  sul- 
phur, to  destroy  the  germs  of  scarlet 
fever.  Being  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, I  asked  my  physician  (homoeo- 
pathic) his  opinion.  He  replied  he 
had  no  faith  in  it,  but  that  fumigation 
was  obligatory  here,  so  we  had  no 
choice. 

When  the  three  were  well  we  fumi- 
gated the  sleeping-rooms,  exposing 
everything  that  had  been  used  during 
their  sickness.  After  being  shut  up 
over  night,  the  rooms  were  open  and 
thoroughly  aired  and  sunned  before 
being  used.  Then  my  oldest  boy,  who 
had  escaped  the  fever,  began  to  sleep, 
as  usual,  with  the  brother  who  had 
been  the  sickest.  About  two  weeks 
afterward  he  developed  scarlet  fever 
symptoms.  My  physician  agrees  with 
me  that  he  took  it  from  sleeping  in 
the  bed  in  which  Ralph  had  been  sick. 
When  he  recovers  we  shall  empty  the 
contents  of  the  mattress  out  of  doors, 
and  make  a  bonfire  both  of  that  and 
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of  the  comforter  which  lay  over  it, 
and  thoroughly  wash  and  scald  the 
ticking  before  having  it  remade.  For 
the  other  mattresses  and  pillows  I 
shall,  by  the  advice  of  my  physician, 
procure  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  thoroughly  sprinkle 
them  with  it.  Then  I  shall  expose 
them  a  number  of  days  to  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine. 

Since  fumigating  is  so  useless,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  any  one  should  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  such  a  nuisance. 

C.  B. 

[So  far  as  shown  in  the  above,  the 
experience  simply  confirms  the  re- 
mark that  sulphur  fumigation,  if  poor- 
ly carried  out,  and  perhaps  as  usually 
done,  is  useless.  But  one  would  need 
a  powerful  faith  in  the  value  of  any 
disinfection  to  lead  him  to  put  a  well 
child  to  sleep  with  one  recently  re- 
covered from  scarlatina. — Editor.] 


Nursary  Safeguards. 

Weakness  and  ignorance  are  com- 
mon to  all  babies,  and  the  weakness 
is  a  most  fortunate  accompaniment  of 
the  ignorance.  Until  the  child  is  wise 
enough  to  dread  falling  he  is  not 
strong  enough  to  clamber  out  of  his 
crib ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  power 
enough  to  hurt  any  one,  he  has  learned 
not  to  strike.  The  adjustment  be- 
tween these  two  qualities  is  not,  how- 
ever, complete.  The  weakness  does 
not  vary  precisely  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  ignorance.  Therefore  we  have 
to  hedge  the  child  about  for  a  time 
with  numerous  safeguards.  Pins  and 
other  deadly  weapons  have  to  be  put 
beyond  his  reach.  The  fire  has  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  big  fender.   The  crib 


must  be  built  up  until  it  forms  a  lat- 
tice or  wicker  dungeon,  through 
whose  protecting  bars  our  little 
prisoner  may  peer  in  safety.  The 
windows  are  to  be  crossed  by  strong 
slats  firmly  screwed  on ;  and  the  door 
should  be  guarded  by  a  little  gate.  In 
fact,  it  is  to  this  little  gate  that  the 
path  of  our  discussion  has  been  lead- 
ing. The  simplest  things  are  often 
best,  and  we  have  found  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  following,  which  is  not 
patented :  Have  your  carpenter  make 
a  neat  gate  of  slats,  about  three  feet 
in  height,  and  two  inches  wider  than 
your  door.  Screw  two  hooks  into  the 
back  of  this,  to  fit  two  screw-eyes 
which  you  fasten  into  the  jamb  of  the 
door  on  the  outside.  Lock  the  gate 
by  one  hook  fitting  another  screw-eye, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  gate  are  that  it  can 
be  instantly  removed  at  pleasure  by 
lifting  it  from  the  hooks.  The  same 
gate  can  be  used  for  as  many  doors 
as  you  choose,  as  it  is  easily  moved ; 
and  it  can  also  be  attached  in  same 
manner  to  staircases  at  top  or  bot- 
tom. L.  R.  D. 


Hanging  Basket-Bed. 

There  is  many  a  mother  who  is 
obliged  to  keep  the  baby  in  her  own 
bed  because  her  sleeping-room  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  a  crib,  in  addition 
to  the  other  necessary  furniture,  and 
also  many  a  mother  who  cannot  place 
the  crib  by  the  side  of  her  own  bed, 
thus  necessitating  her  leaving  her 
warm  bed  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
her  nestling,  however  cold  the  night 
may  be.  To  such  mothers  I  would 
recommend  a  hanging  basket  to  be 
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suspended  over  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
There  are  oval  willow  clothes  baskets 
that  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose 
and  inexpensive.  A  crib  without  legs 
or  a  shallow  box  could  be  suspended 
in  the  same  way,  fitted  up  to  suit  the 
taste.  But  a  basket  has  the  advantage 
of  being  lighter,  hence  more  easily 
handled.  It  can  be  swung  to  the  wall 
and  fastened  out  of  the  way  when  not 
in  use.  With  a  soft  little  mattress 
and  pillow  and  light  warm  covers  the 
baby  can  be  made  much  more  com- 
fortable, and  less  liable  to  take  cold 
than  when  kept  in  its  mother's  bed. 
Whenever  the  baby  needs  attention  its 
mother  or  nurse  has  only  to  raise  her- 
self in  bed,  and  with  an  outstretched 
hand  she  can  adjust  the  covers  at  any 
time  without  even  raising  herself  in 
bed.  A  ring  can  be  fastened  at  the  top 
through  which  can  be  passed  a  width 
of  mosquito  netting  and  drawn  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  the  two 
widths  closed  forming  the  entire  cur- 
tain. To  keep  the  basket  from  swing- 
ing it  may  be  fastened  to  the  bedstead 
with  a  couple  of  cords.  One  of  these 
hanging  baskets  in  the  sitting-room 
near  mother's  easy  chair  proved  a  se- 
cure nest  for  two  little  baby  boys  I 
once  knew.  It  took  up  no  room  on 
the  floor.  M.  G. 


Bathing  Conveniences. 

Not  relishing  the  idea  of  bending 
double  to  bathe  my  very  active  boy  in 
the  large  tub,  nor  yet  of  having  his 
bath  water  carried  by  pailfuls,  we  hit 
on  the  expedient  of  making  two  slats, 
about  3  inches  wide  and  equal  in 
with  a  cleat  on  the  under  side  of  each 


length  to  the  width  of  the  large  tub, 
to  keep  it  from  slipping.  Baby's  tub 
rests  firmly  on  these,  and  with  a  rub- 
ber douche  screwed  onto  the  faucets, 
the  bath  problem  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Baby  can  splash  as  much  as 
he  likes,  without  any  fear  of  his  wet- 
ting the  carpet.  When  his  tub  is  not 
in  use,  it  hangs  on  two  large  screws, 
put  up  for  this  purpose  at  the  end  of 
the  large  tub,  and  the  slats  lie  un- 
der it.  P.  R. 


A  novel  and  convenient  article  for 
the  sewing  room  is  the  "housewife" 
made  on  the  plan  of  a  suit  case.  It 
stands  vertically,  and  is  made  of  wood. 
The  upper  inside  is  fitted  with  shelves 
and  pegs  for  spools,  hooks  for  scis- 
sors, etc.,  and  also  a  small  folding 
shelf  supported  by  hinges  and  chains. 
The  lower  part  is  lined  with  a  pretty 
design  of  cretonne,  against  which  is 
tacked  several  pockets  of  the  same 
material  for  pieces,  tape,  etc.,  three  on 
one  side  and  a  large  one  on  the  other. 
On  each  side  of  the  large  pocket  is  a 
brass  fixture  to  hold  shears.  All  in- 
side metal  fittings  are  of  brass.  This 
particular  housewife  is  stained  a  dark 
brown,  with  a  row  of  nickel  tacks 
around  the  edge  and  fastened  like  a 
regular  suit  case,  but  it  can  be  made 
in  any  color  to  match  the  furniture 
of  the  sewing  room.  \\ "hen  not  in 
use  it  can  be  closed,  and  thus  kept 
free  from  dust.  Although  this  con- 
venient article  is  rather  expensive  to 
buy  at  the  shops,  any  competent 
worker  in  wood  can  make  it  at  slight 
cost. 
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THE  FAIRYLAND 
PERFECTED  RAG  DOLL 


♦ 


Made  in  clean  fac- 
tory, of  fine  materials 
and  with  hand-painted 
faces.  Fresh  and 
dainty.  As  pictured, 
fully  dressed,  will  he 
sent  direct  from  fac- 
tory, charges  prepaid. 


THIN  BABY 


To  be  thin,  for  a  baby,  is  to 
be  deprived  of  its  natural 
ease;  to  suffer  a  little;  to 
wear  a  sad,  pinched  face ;  to 
live  on  the  edge  of  sickness; 
to  grow  imperfectly;  and  to 
lose  the  power  of  resisting 
disease. 

When  a  baby  is  thin  it 
needs  more  fat  than  it  gets 
from  its  food ;  it  is  starved, 
fat-starved. 


on  receipt  of  price. 
Please  send  hank 
draft,  check  or  money 
order;  cash  and 
stamps  at  senders' 
risk.  Each  doll  in 
r.ir.k  or  blue  dress  as  • 
preferred. 

M.  C.  W.  FOOTE,    Sole  Manufacturer 

Wholesale  and  Retail, 
PLAINF1ELD,  N.J..U.  S.  A. 


Scott's  Emulsion 

is  the  easiest  fat  it  can 
have. 

Half  of  Scott's  Emul- 
sion is  taken  by  babies ! 

All  Druggists  i  50c.  and  $1.00. 


fure  MIL  for  <hc  BaL^i^f 

cannot  be  obtained  from  dairies.    Yet  pure  milk  is  the  only  safe  milkforthe  ' 
baby.  If  milk  has  once  been  contaminated  no  process  of  purification  can  make 
it  a  suitable  milk  for  infant  feeding. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk 

is  absolutely  pure  milk.  The  full-cream  cow's  milk  is  sterilized,  evaporated 
by  our  special  process,  placed  in  sterile  cans  and  again  sterilized.  The 
quality  is  uniform;  the  casein  is  more  easily  digested  than  in  raw,  pasteurized, 
or  boiled  milk.    It  can  be  modified  as  desired. 

Pet  Evaporated  Milk 

is  our  second  grade  and  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  It  is  a  trifle  lighter  and 
less  constant  in  consistency  but  is  pure  milk.  It  answers  where  absolute 
accuracy  in  constituents  is  not  required. 

1  -/*»  Highland"  and  "Pet"  Evaporated  Milk  offer  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 

food  for  infants,  and  may  also  be  u  ed  in  place  of  dairy  milk  for  all  household 
purposes.    Trial  quantity  on  request. 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Highland,  111. 
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Stuffed  peppers  as  they  are  pre- 
pared in  Mexico  make  delicious  en- 
trees at  luncheon  or  dinner.  Prepare 
the  green  peppers  as  usual  for  stuffing-, 
scraping  the  shells  rather  thin.  Stuff 
with  this  mixture :  Minced  boiled  beef, 
chipped  pimentoes,  a  few  chopped 
raisins,  and  blanched  almonds,  salt  and 
a  little  butter.  Make  a  thin  egg  bat- 
ter, immerse  the  stuffed  peppers  in 
the  batter  and  fry  in  deep  fat  for  a 
very  few  minutes. 


A  variation  of  apple  and  celery 
salad  is  agreeable.  Cut  into  dice  three 
large  apples,  two  juicy  lemons,  and 
a  large  stalk  of  celery.  Toss  together, 
pile  on  lettuce  leaves  and  cover  with 
mavonnaise. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  Jamei  £.  MilU). 

Every  woman  and  ert ry  married  man  should 
read  thia  book.  It  ia  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  auicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deala  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witfc 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  tm* 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Tk* 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Mtxss. 


Don't  hang  curtains  around  the 
cot  where  a  child  is  sleeping.  Giil- 
dren  should  have  plenty  of  air,  espe- 
cially when  sleeping. 

Don't  place  the  cot  in  a  position 
where  the  light  will  strike  the  child's 
eyes ;  nor  in  a  draught. 

Don't  make  up  a  baby's  bed  on  the 
floor.  The  floor  is  draughty  and  a 
cold  will  result. 


White  and  light  gray  fur,  it  is  said, 
may  be  beautifully  cleaned  by  rubbing 
well  with  equal  parts  of  flour  and  fine 
salt.  Shake  well,  as  it  is  undesirable 
that  any  of  the  mixture  should  remain 
in  the  fur. 


(Established  1W9.) 

"Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Co  T\  ft  device  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.  Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat.  of 
jour  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VflPO  CRESOLENE  CO 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
Leeming-Miles  Bldg., 
Montreal,  Canada. 
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After  balls,  amateur  concerts,  the- 
atrical parties,  garden  parties,  or  "at 
homes,"  cards  should  be  left  by  all 
invited  guests  within  a  week  after  the 
event,  particularly  if  the  invited  guest 
has  been  obliged  to  decline.  These 
cards  may  be  left  without  inquiring 
for  the  hostess,  if  time  presses  or  if 
the  weather  is  bad ;  but  it  is  more 
polite  to  ask  for  her,  even  if  it  is  not 
her  day.  If  it  is  her  reception  day, 
it  would  be  rude  not  to  inquire,  enter, 
and  pay  a  personal  visit.  After  a  din- 
ner or  a  formal  luncheon,  one  must 
pay  a  personal  visit.  These  are  called 
"visits  of  digestion,"  and  a  person 
who  fails  to  pay  them  is  thought  to 
be  lacking  in  courtesy,  especially  in 
the  case  of  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

It  is  proper  to  call  in  person,  or  to 
leave  a  card,  after  an  acquaintance 
has  lost  a  relative,  after  an  engage- 
ment is  announced,  after  a  marriage 
has  taken  place,  and  after  a  return 
from  Europe ;  but,  as  society  grows 
larger  and  larger,  these  visits  may  be 
omitted,  and  cards  sent  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  pay  the  visits  personally. 


A  piano  used  to  be  a  hideous  object, 
built  like  a  folding  bed  and  varnished 
like  a  tea  tray.  Nowadays  grand 
pianos,  which  are  graceful  in  all  their 
lines,  are  made  small  enough  for  even 
the  tiny  city  rooms  most  of  us  inhabit. 
Moreover,  waxed  walnut  and  other 
unpolished  woods  are  used,  and  the 
effect  is  most  attractive.  Of  course, 
every  one  knows  better  now  than  to 
pile  the  piano  with  bric-a-brac,  or  even 
with  loose  music.  If  one  has  a  fine 
old  piece  of  silk  or  other  good  fabric, 
an  embroidered  mandarin  robe  or  the 
like,  it  may  be  thrown  over  the  top  of 
the  piano  and  held  in  place  by  a  good 
piece  of  pottery  to  hold  flowers. 


Sample  Tin  Free 

Milk  in  some  form  is  recognized 
by  physicians  as  the  ideal  diet  for  all 
those  of  immature  or  impaired  diges- 
tive power.  Raw  cow's  milk,  how- 
ever, disagrees  with  many  owing  to 
the  indigestibility  of  the  curd. 

Benger's  Food  when  mixed  with 
the  milk  with  which  it  is  prepared,  so 
modifies  the  casein  of  the  milk  that 
the  food  is  readily  assimilated  by  the 
weakest  stomach.  In  addition  to  cor- 
recting the  defects  of  milk,  Benger's 
Food  contains  valuable  nourishing 
constituents  of  its  own. 

Benger's  Food  can  be  prepared  to 
exactly  suit  every  condition  of  diges- 
tive disturbance  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  meet  and  hence  is  different 
from  all  others.  It  has  the  unquali- 
fied support  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  is  enjoyed  when  all  other  foods 
are  distasteful  and  is  assimilated 
when  all  other  nourishment  fails. 


for  yourself  and  be  convinced. 

A  Sample  Tin  will  be  sent  Free  I 
on  request.    Write  to-day. 

BENGER'S  FOOD,    Ltd..  I 

Dept.  12      78  Hudson  St.       NEW  YORK  I 

I.amont.  Corliss  &  Co..  Sole  Importers.  | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  author  of  a.  new  book  on 
"Everyday  Luncheons"  says  that 
judging  by  the  various  books  on  the 
subject  of  luncheons,  people  do  not 
eat  at  noon  unless  they  have  company. 
This  book  gives  a  large  number  of 
simple  recipes  for  home  use  whether 
company  is  present  or  not.  Among 
others  this  rechauffe  is  attractive.  For 
"mock  birds"  use  small  slices  of  rare 
roast  beef,  veal,  or  lamb.  Make  a 
stuffing  of  seasoned  crumbs,  moisten- 
ing them  with  melted  butter  and  a 
well  beaten  egg.  Herbs  may  be  added 
if  desired.  Put  a  spoonful  of  the  mix- 
ture on  each  slice  of  meat,  roll  up  like 
a  small  turnover ;  pin  in  shape  with  a 
toothpick  or  small  wooden  skewer, 
dip  in  melted  butter,  then  in  bread 
crumbs  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
half  an  hour. 


Another  good  recipe  is  for  French 
chicken  hash.  Heat  left-over  chicken 
in  a  cream  sauce,  and  just  after  tak- 
ing from  the  fire  add  the  beaten  yolk 
of  an  egg.  Beat  the  white  of  the  egg 
and  mix  it  into  a  cupful  of  cold 
mashed  potato.  Beat  with  a  fork  until 
very  light.  Butter  a  baking  dish  or 
individual  moulds,  fill  two-thirds  full 
of  chicken,  cover  with  the  potato,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  potato 
ic  ouffed  and  brown. 


Out  of  one  hundred  sandwich  fill- 
ings, the  following  are  unusual :  Equal 
parts  of  chicken  and  ham.  finely  mixed 
and  seasoned  with  curry  powder ; 
minced  tongue  and  hard  boiled  eggs, 
seasoned  with  mustard ;  minced  hard 
boiled  eggs,  one  sardine  to  every 
three,    seasoned   with   lemon  juice; 


PURE,  BUBABLB. 
ECONOMICAL. 

ILL   MOTHERS  WAST   TO  BUY 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples, 

IO  GO  OVER  NECK  Ot 
NURSING  BOTTLE, 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gmm 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  timt 
If  you  have  never  tried  thesi 
w£  will  send  you  one  as  sampV- 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  ym 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  Mad 
•ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  centa* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  '  we  manafactaf^  i 
ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goodi  ■  ^ 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading.  FBEK 
iTTER  •BERBER  CO  4sd»Ter 


watercress  chopped  fine,  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  chopped  hard 
boiled  eggs :  equal  parts  of  minced 
ham  and  celery  mixed  with  mayon- 
naise ;  cold  roast  chicken  and  cold 
cooked  oysters  chopped  fine ;  cold 
corned  beef  and  green  peppers 
minced ;  cold  mutton  chopped  fine  and 
moistened  with  mint  sauce :  cream 
cheese  and  Bar-le-Duc  mixed  to  paste. 


Why  will  people  tolerate  gilded  or 
silvered  steam  radiators  ?  The  modern 
substitute  for  the  hearth  is  not  beau- 
tiful at  best,  but  may  be  made  in- 
offensive by  proper  treatment.  When 
the  woodwork  of  the  room  is  white, 
give  the  radiator  a  double  coat  of 
white  paint.  If  the  woodwork  is  nat- 
ural tone  or  stained  in  a  color,  let  the 
radiator  match  as  nearly  as  possible. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  ts^k 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  ®  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Street,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.        312  MarKet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f  HOOPING-COUGH 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation  {T 


or 


GROUP. 


he  Celebrated  Effectual  Cure 

Without  Internal  Medicine. 


ALSO  VERY  BENEFICIAL  IX  CASES  OF  BRO.\TUITIS,  LUMBAGO  and  RHEUMATISM 

Copy  of  an  order  received.-"  Baroness  Meltzing  requests  Messrs.  Edwards  to  dispatch  six  bottles  of  Roche's  Herbal  ! 
nbrocation,  used  for  children  having  hooping-cough,  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  Penzing,  '■ 
t  Vienna,  24th  March,  1889."  This  order  was  repeated  in  m»l.  1899,  1903  and  IOOS.    ».  F.dnardk  i 
I  Son,  r57  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  Eng.   All  Druggists  or  E.  FOCGERA  &  CO.,  90  Bookman  St.,  X.  Y. 


If  slip  covers  are  to  be  used  on  the 
furniture  of  the  house  which  will  be 
occupied  all  summer,  select  flowered 
cretonne  for  the  purpose.  It  will  con- 
tribute to  the  cool  appearance  and 
comfortable  air  of  the  house  instead 
of  detracting  from  it  as  the  dull  col- 
ored materials  do.  If  there's  any  place 
more  forbidding  than  a  room  in  which 
chairs  and  sofas  are  all  forbiddingly 
clean  and  trim  in  their  gray  linen  slip 
covers,  it  is  only  the  slippery  old  hair- 
cloth furnished  "best  room"  or  parlor 
that  never  used  to  be  opened  except 
for  funerals  or  other  melancholy  occa- 
sions. Most  of  the  flowered  cretonnes 
will  wash.  The  English,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  shown  good  judg- 
ment in  the  use  of  glazed  chintz  for 
furniture  coverings.    Summer  is  never 


well  "on"  in  some  parts  of  England 
until  the  upholstered  furniture  of  well- 
to-do  homes  has  blossomed  out  in  its 
gay  glossy  dress. 


There's  a  dish  that  is  a  favorite 
with  guests  in  up-country  homes  in 
maple  sugar  season.  It's  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  pancakes,  each  but- 
tered and  spread  generously  with 
shaved  maple  sugar;  piled  in  a  stack 
six  or  eight  high  and  cut  in  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  like  a  pie.  The  cakes 
are  baked  in  a  medium  sized  round 
frying  pan,  and  as  they  come  from  the 
pan  are  buttered,  sugared  and  put 
one  over  the  other.  They  are  served 
warm,  the  plate  holding  them  being 
kept  in  the  oven  while  the  rest  are 
baking. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  ResinoL 

I  have  been  testing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Soap  in  connection  with  X- 
Ray  treatment  of  extremely  severe 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  had  won- 
derful results.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  these  preparations  during 
the  interval  between  exposures  to  the 
X-Ray  treatment. 

Walter  A.  Rulon,  G.M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  recommend  Resinol  Soap  for  gen- 
eral family  use.  I  find  it  very  good 
for  the  care  of  the  face  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair. 

F.  A.  Wenger,  M.D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself 
a  friend  of  Resinol  Ointment  and 
Soap.  I  have  used  them  with  splendid 
results  in  Herpes,  Eczema,  Psorriasus 
and  Pruritus.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
commend and  prescribe  them. 

Dr.  Jose  R.  Pimental. 

Acambaro,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I 
used  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  a  severe  case 
of  Eczema  of  the  face,  the  trouble 
being  totally  cured  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 
these  preparations. 

Dr.  Angel  E.  Rivera. 

Naguabo,  Porto  Rico. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
favor  of  sending  me  free  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  I  have 
had  perfect  success  in  treating  the 
various  forms  of  Eczema  and  Ery- 
thema with  these  preparations.  Since 
our  great  disaster  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  use  these  handy  sam- 
ples. Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  as  a 
dressing  for  slight  wounds,  minor 
surgical  purposes  and  for  piles.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  your  ointment 
to  be  all  it  is  represented  to  be — a  great 
curative.  I  have  known  instant  relief 
result  from  its  applications  for  piles. 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  asso- 
ciates as  a  useful  article,  and  one  that 
is  handy  to  have  in  many  emergencies. 

E.  Street, 
Nurse,  "The  Sanatorium." 

Matlands,  Australia. 


I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  find  the  ointment 
the  best  preparation  I  have  ever  used 
for  skin  diseases,  and  the  soap  also 
possesses  great  merit. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Thresher. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  have  been  using  Resinol  Soap  and 
Salve  for  the  past  ten  years  in  my 
home  and  practice,  and  am  never  with- 
out them.  They  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. Have  never  found  any  other 
soap  or  ointment  to  equal  them. 

John  W.  Turley,  M.D. 

Desloge,  Mo. 


I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
used  your  Resinol  Ointment  in  several 
cases  of  Eczema,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  every 
one  of  them. 

P.  del  Valle,  M.D. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 


The  loofahs,  or  dried  vegetable 
sponges,  which  one  buys  at  the  drug- 
gist's for  a  small  sum,  make  excellent 
wash  cloths.  With  a  sharp  pair  of 
shears  cut  the  loofah  in  two  crosswise, 
and  again  through  the  middle.  The 
outer  surface  is  smoother  than  the  in- 
ner, but  some  people  like  a  rough  face 
cloth.  The  little  sponges  are  good 
also  to  wash  fine  glass  and  china. 


The  Use  of  Oil  Enemata  for  Chronic  Con- 
stipation in  Infants. 

Wunsch  speaks  highly  of  the  use 
of  injections  of  olive  oil  as  a  means 
of  securing  a  cure  in  cases  of  obsti- 
nate constipation  in  nursing  infants. 
The  causes  of  the  condition  are 
numerous,  but  frequently  in  spite  of 
all  possible  attention  to  the  mother's 
diet,  the  hygiene  of  the  infant's  anus, 
etc.,  and  the  application  of  the  cus- 
tomary remedies  including  ordinary 
enemata,  suppositories,  abdominal 
massage,  laxative  drugs,  etc.,  attempts 
to  cure  the  difficulty  are  ineffectual. 
In  these  cases  the  use  of  an  enema  of 
olive  oil  repeated  about  every  other 
day  for  a  certain  length  of  time  may 
bring  about  a  normal  activity  of  the 
bowels.  In  illustration  the  author  de- 
scribes a  case  which  had  baffled  all 
other  means  of  treatment,  but  re- 
mained permanently  cured  after  eight 
injections  of  olive  oil. 


Mothers,  we  warn  to  mail  you  our  nth  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua  Special,  ana"  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.   Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
'~>g  will  surejy  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

C. 

Ohio 


Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  ?23n^!f< 


RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 


For  bablea  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
IJ  age.    Only    three   buttons.    Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.    Neat,   serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.       Write     for  llluatrated 
folder,  If  Interested. 

MRS    NELLIE    M.  ELLIOTT. 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City.  lows. 


DaiJVTY  THIJVGS  For  BHBIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootee*,  Emb.  Sacques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill 'd  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps;  tor  two  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn)    Give  aire  or  size  required. 
Representntives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mass 


"  KREEPLETTS  " 

How  can  baby  "Kreep"  with  the  old-fasb- 
ion-d  shoe  -without  wearing  out  the  toe  alone? 

"Kreepletts,"   with  our  upturned  toe,  will 
outwear  three  to  four  pairs  of  tb.fi  old  kind. 
De    Luxe  "Kreepletts"- — Blue    and  Pink 

Calf   $1.25 

Kreepletts — Black  and  Golden  Brown....  1.00 
Delivered.  If  Interested  send  for  Booklet. 
NUTMEG  STATE  SHOE  CO..  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Moist  Gauze  Dressing. 

Experiments  by  Dr.  Noetzels  h/>ve 
demonstrated  what  .is  well  known  to 
surgeons — that  the  secretions  of  a 
wound  are  drawn  up  into  a  moist 
dressing-  better  than  into  a  dry  one. 
In  Dr.  Noetzels'  experiments  virulent 
anthrax  bacilli  placed  upon  an  arti- 
ficial wound  in  rabbits  were  absorbed 


into  moist  dressings  and  the  infection 
of  the  animals  was  prevented.  While 
both  moist  and  dry  dressings  were 
effective  in  the  destruction  of  germ 
life,  the  germs  were  drawn  up  into 
the  outer  layers  of  moist  gauze,  while 
they  were  found  only  in  the  layers 
closest  to  the  wound  in  the  dry  dress- 
ings.— Indian  Medical  Record. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINQHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


PRICI 


31.00. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


»  %  ,|, »  %  *  *  »  »  »  *  *  'V  'I  *  *  *  * 


:i  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
ll tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  J 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  || 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  *  jj 
V*  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
4  j>  Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  i  f 
f  to  the  Ear. 

irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    1 I 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities,  f! 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


*  » *  *  <l  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  'V  *  *  *  *  ♦  » 'I1  *  *  *  <V  >V  * » 

*  4. 


••Treatment  of  Catarrh  \\ 


Preventive  Treatment. 
it    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
"age. 

0  Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 

1  •  How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  $ 
J  i  Stages  of  Catarrh. 

Atomizers, 
o    Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-  > ! 
ling. 

•  ♦    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

*, »    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 

\ Interrupted. 

<  J    A  Stronger  Solution. 

<  i»  When  a  Specialist  Should  be  ? 
%  Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton 
>  I  sil,  and  Treatment. 
♦ ;    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  4* 
*.  *  Conditions. 


ji  >|i  »Xi  ip 


»  » ■!■ »  *  ♦  't'  '1'  *  * 'I1  *  ■!■  *  'V  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  'I'  *  '!■  'V  <l- 

**  How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


1  delta  May  Moon,  Norman,  Tenn.,  A  Mellin's  Food  Baby 

A  discouraged  young  mother  wrote  to  us  the  other  day  and  asked,  if  we  really  believed 
Mellin's  Food  would  help  her  baby.  She  said  that  she  had  already  tried  many  different 
foods  and  methods,  and  baby  was  steadily  growing  worse. 

We  told  her  that  we  felt  sure  that  Mellin's  Food  would  help  her  baby,  and  we  sent  her 
a  Sample  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  and  our  beautiful  book,  "  The  Care  &  Feeding  of  Infants. " 
We  also  told  her  just  how  to  prepare  the  first  few  feedings  of  Mellin's  Food  and  how  to  continue. 

Now  she  writes  that  baby  is  doing  splendidly.  He  gains  steadily,  is  happy  all  day  long 
and  things  couldn't  be  better. 

How  about  your  little  one?  Let  us  send  a  Sample  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  and  the 
Book  to  you.    Both  are  FREE.     We  know  you  ought  to  have  them. 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 


Boston,  Mass. 


!  Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  OUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


A  Prejudiced  Opinion. 

The  Canadian  nurse  is  preferred  in 
the  United  States  to  her  sister  worker 
of  American  birth.  Physicians  in  all 
the  great  cities  on  the  "other  side" 
readily  admit  their  preference  for 
Canadians.  When  asked  his  reason 
for  invariably  telephoning  "Send  a 
Canadian,"  a  New  York  doctor  re- 
plied, "They  have  steady  nerves  and 
are  more  obedient." — Canadian  Maga- 
zine. 


A  good  supper  dish  for  Sunday 
night  is  cold  duck  with  mayonnaise. 
The  duck,  roasted  the  previous  day, 
is  cut  up  and  laid,  for  at  least  an  hour, 
in  a  marinade  of  oil  and  lemon  juice, 
about  equal  quantities,  and  a  little 
minced  parsley.  Have  the  lettuce 
crisp,  and  toss  lightly  in  a  French 
dressing.  Lay  the  duck,  drained  from 
the  marinade,  on  lettuce  leaves  and 


Pure  Milk 

For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ-free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  ua  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY     ICE  CO. 

Hi  14th  Street,  N.  W„        Washington,  D  C. 


cover  all  with  mayonnaise.  Reserve 
the  smallest  leaves  for  a  border,  alter- 
nating with  rings  of  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Over  the  top  lay  a  trellis  pattern  of 
anchovies,  ornamenting  the  open 
spaces  with  capers. 


Tomato  mayonnaise  is  very  good 
with  many  fish  salads,  and  with  let- 
tuce. Make  a  mayonnaise  sauce  in 
the  usual  way,  keeping  rather  thick. 
Stir  into  it  an  equal  quantity  of  rich 
tomato  puree,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  the  grocer's,  or  made  at  home,  as 
one  chooses. 


A  little  kerosene  in  the  water  in 
which  mirrors,  the  glass  in  picture 
frames  and  the  windows  are  washed, 
will  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  glass. 
The  water  should  be  hot.  A  table- 
spoonful  in  a  quart  or  two  is  enough. 
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Some  Remarks  About  Fever. 


How  many  of  us  have  ever 
thought  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  definition  of 
almost  anything,  however  well  known 
— a  definition  that  fits  the  object  or 
subject  described  and  which  excludes 
all  else?  Some  such  difficulty  arises 
when  we  attempt  to  define  fever. 
Many  would  answer  by  saying,  "Why, 
fever  is — is  fever ;  what  else  would 
it  be?"  Even  the  dictionary  does  not 
help  us  through  the  whole  difficulty. 
There  fever  is  defined  as  a  "more  or 
less  continued  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  body."  This  may  be  cor- 
rect, so  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  are 
also  other  symptoms  of  fever  which 
belong  to  the  definition  and  are  neces- 
sary for  its  completion.  These  are, 
for  example,  increased  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  and  breathing ;  a  general  ex- 
citement of  the  nervous  system ;  a 
weakness  and  general  lassitude  of  the 
muscular  system ;  loss  of  appetite ; 
nausea,  and,  if  it  keeps  up  long 
enough,  a  general  loss  of  flesh,  and 


emaciation.  Most  of  these  symptoms, 
while  belonging  to  fever,  may  be  sec- 
ondary to  the  high  temperature ;  at 
any  rate,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
important  part  to  be  considered  in 
discussing  fever. 

To  understand  what  fever  is,  and 
what  a  high  temperature  is,  we  should 
first  know  what  the  normal  heat  of 
the  body  is.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  in  health  and  disease  is  gener- 
ally measured  by  a  thermometer,  an 
instrument  in  this  enlightened  age 
familiar  to  all.  A  modified  form  of 
the  ordinary  thermometer  is  used  in 
the  sick  room,  and  it  is  called  the 
clinical  or  fever  thermometer.  The 
bulbous  end  of  the  clinical  thermom- 
eter is  put  under  the  tongue  or  in  the 
armpit,  and  kept  there  for  several 
minutes,  and  the  degree  of  heat  is 
read  off  from  the  scale,  or  by  a  little 
mechanism  the  column  of  mercury 
stays  at  the  point  and  can  be  read  off 
at  any  time ;  this  latter  is  called  a 
self-registering  clinical  thermometer. 
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The  normal  temperature  of  man  in 
health  is  put  down  at  about  98  2-5  de- 
grees Fahr.,  but  this  is  subject  to 
variations  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  according  to  circumstances. 

Physiologists  who  have  studied  the 
subject  thoroughly  tell  us  that  in  a 
human  being,  on  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  the  temperature  begins  to 
rise,  being  helped  along  by  the  exer- 
cise of  dressing  and  of  breakfast,  and 
it  continues  to  rise  until  it  reaches  its 
highest  point  at  about  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  tben  there  is 
a  slight  fall  and  again  a  gentle  rise 
after  the  next  meal,  and  about  four  in 
the  afternoon  another  high  point  is 
reached ;  then  there  is  a  gradual  fall 
again  until  the  temperature  reaches 
the  lowest  point  in  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours  at  about  two  in  the  early 
morning;  and  this  is  repeated  the  next 
day.  The  day's  temperature  would 
therefore  be  marked  by  a  line  which 
begins  to  rise  gently  at  the  beginning, 
then  to  fall  slightly,  then  again  to  rise, 
and  then  at  last  to  slope  gently  to  the 
lowest  point.  This  daily  variation  of 
temperature  is  about  the  same.  Those 
who  sleep  in  the  day  and  work  at 
night  have  this  "curve  of  health,"  as 
it  is  called,  reversed.  Life  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb  at  the  times  of  lowest  tem- 
peratures, and  it  is  very  likely  that, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  more 
deaths  occur  at  or  near  these  low 
points  than  at  any  other  time. 

Fever  has  been  studied  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  and 
numberless  essays,  treatises,  books 
and  large  volumes  have  been  written 
on  it,  and  yet  we  have  not  now  a  very 
clear  idea  as  to  what  it  is ;  we  have 


plenty  of  theories,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite. We  have,  however,  c'ome  to  look 
upon  it  in  a  different  light  from  what 
we  formerly  did,  and  are  probably  not 
so  much  afraid  of  it  as  we  were  years 
ago.  Still  the  subject  is  so  complex 
that  it  seems  almost  futile  to  try  to 
set  forth  in  a  clear  way  exactly  what 
fever  is  and  what  it  means.  We  have 
in  our  bodies  a  means  of  producing 
heat  and  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  it, 
and  it  is  by  the  careful  regulation  of 
these  sources  of  heat  supply  and  heat 
loss  that  Nature  is  able  to  keep  the 
body  at  the  required  temperature. 

The  food  we  take,  together  with 
the  exercise  and  the  combustion  and 
assimilation  of  this  food  by  the  body, 
develops  a  certain  amount  of  heat, 
just  as  does  the  fuel  in  the  furnace 
with  the  proper  drafts.  This  heat  in 
the  body  might  go  on  increasing  in- 
definitely if  there  were  not  a  means 
to  get  rid  of  it.  This  is  automatic, 
and  is  a  delicate  regulating  mechan- 
ism by  which  the  temperature  is  kept 
about  the  same ;  so  that,  when  too 
much  heat  has  been  produced,  the 
body  proceeds  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
when  too  little  heat  has  been  made, 
the  centers  of  heat  production  are 
stimulated  to  make  more,  and  the 
cooling-off  processes  are  stopped. 
This  goes  on  within  the  slight  limits 
noted  above  until  something  un- 
expected puts  the  delicate  piece  of 
machinery  out  of  gear  and  the  heat 
production  is  too  great,  or  heat  loss 
too  little,  and  fever  is  the  result,  to- 
gether with  all  the  concomitant  symp- 
toms noted  above.  This  fever  is  a 
process  of  increased  combustion, and 
cannot  be  explained  altogether  on  the 
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theory  of  increased  heat  production. 
Indeed,  some  have  said  that  the  heat 
production  and  heat  loss  are  greater 
in  fever  than  in  health.  The  heat 
of  the  body  is  generated  by  food  and 
stored  in  the  muscles,  internal  organs 
and  tissues,  and  is  liberated  by  a 
nervous  mechanism.  This  heat  is  lib- 
erated principally  by  the  skin  and 
lungs,  and  when  the  skin  cannot  get 
rid  of  it  fast  enough,  as  in  the  dog 
and'  some  other  hairy  animals,  the 
lungs  have  to  do  more  work;  hence 
the  dog  pants,  while  man  sweats,  in 
the  endeavor  to  keep  the  temperature 
at  the  normal  place. 

Nature  in  some  ways  is  sensitive, 
and  is  very  quick  to  resent  any  un- 
usual condition  or  changes  in  our 
bodies  which  do  not  normally  belong 
there,  and  she  often  shows  this  dis- 
like by  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature. 
This  rise  of  temperature  may  be  due 
to  some  unusual  poison  circulating  in 
the  blood,  as  in  a  specific  disease,  or 
it  may  be  altogether  nervous.  In  the 
adult  this  equilibrium  of  heat  supply 
and  heat  loss  is  very  easily  regulated 
in  health,  so  that  a  healthy  man  may 
pass  from  a  very  hot  to  a  very  cold 
place  without  apparent  change  of  tem- 
perature, and  even  the  change  from  a 
very  hot  to  a  very  cold  climate  or  the 
reverse  seems  to  make  very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  body  temperature.  In 
children,  however,  this  balance  is  very 
easily  upset ;  it  is  very  unstable,  the 
least  little  thing  throws  it  out,  and  a 
high  fever  is  the  result.  The  young 
mother  has  often  been  frightened  by 
knowing  that  her  infant  has  a  raging 
fever  with  no  apparent  cause.  When 
the  fever  is  high,  Nature  attempts  to 


cool  off  the  body  by  hastening  the  cir- 
culation and  bringing  the  hot  blood  to 
the  surface  to  be  cooled  off  and  taken 
back  to  the  internal  organs ;  hence  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  is  often  de- 
ceiving, for  the  inner  part  of  the  body 
may  be  much  hotter,  it  being  a  little 
higher  than  the  surface,  even  in 
health.  It  is  not  possible  to  lay  the 
hand  on  the  skin  and  say  with  ac- 
curacy how  much  fever  the  patient 
has,  as  some  physicians  pretend  to  do, 
even  at  this  day. 

All  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the 
body  is  managed  from  a  central  office, 
the  brain,  very  much  as  the  telephone 
exchange  controls  all  the  lines  from 
it.  The  brain  is  the  central  office,  and 
from  it  go  out  certain  orders,  some 
in  reply  to  stimuli  from  without,  and 
some  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  involuntary.  Thus,  our  hearts 
beat  and  we  breathe,  asleep  as  well 
as  awake,  without  any  will  of  our 
own ;  and  to  stop  the  heart  beat  or  to 
hold  the  breath  until  death  took  place 
would  be  an  impossibility.  In  the 
same  way,  but  in  a  much  more  delicate 
manner,  minute  nerves  go  to  all  the 
numerous  little  blood  vessels,  and  both 
these  nerves  and  blood  vessels  are  so 
widely  distributed  over  the  body  that 
not  a  needle  point  can  penetrate  the 
skin  without  wounding  a  nerve  or  per- 
forating a  minute  blood  vessel  and 
drawing  blood.  These  blood  vessels 
contract  or  dilate  according  as  they 
are  stimulated  by  the  nerves.  This 
may  be  seen  when  a  person  blushes, 
in  which  case  the  facial  blood  vessels 
suddenly  expand  and  suffuse  with 
blood  because  the  minute  nerves  re- 
ceive an  impulse  from  some  source, 
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either  a  thought,  suggestion  or  a  vis- 
ible impulse  from  without.  The 
blood  vessels  all  over  the  body  are  in 
some  such  way  under  control  of  the 
nerves,  and  when  heat  production 
threatens  to  be  too  great  the  little 
nerves  are  called  on  to  dilate  the  blood 
vessels  and  bring  the  blood,  already 
too  hot,  to  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
be  cooled  off  and  returned  to  the  in- 
ternal organs ;  and  in  this  way  the 
equilibrium  is  maintained.  The  heat 
that  is  created  in  the  body  is  kept  in 
by  a  layer  of  fatty  tissue  under  the 
skin,  and  thus  the  body  does  not  cool 
off  like  an  inanimate  body  from  with- 
out inwards,  but  by  means  of  the 
blood.  The  dangers  of  fever  have 
been  variously  stated.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  a  continued  high  tem- 
perature not  only  makes  one  feel  very 
"good-for-nothing,"  but  the  great  heat 
in  the  body  affects  the  internal  organs 
so  that  they  degenerate,  and  their  nor- 
mal tissue  is  replaced  by  fat,  which 
interferes  with  the  function  of  the  or- 
gan and  endangers  life. 

The  causes  of  fever  have  ben  di- 
vided into  nervous  fever,  unexplained 
fever,  and  fever  from  a  poison  circu- 
lating in  the  blood.  These  divisions 
are  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  only 
show  that  we  still  have  much  to  study 
in  this  difficult  subject.  Whenever 
a  mother  thinks  her  child  has  a  fever 
she  should  not  at  first  be  frightened, 
knowing  how  easily  the  heat  cen- 
ters of  children  are  upset ;  but  if 
the  fever  continue,  then  she  should 
send  for  her  family  physician,  as 
children  are  liable  to  so  many 
diseases,  and  so  many  of  them  be- 
gin in  the  same  way,  and  also  be- 


cause fever  has  such  a  bad  effect  on 
the  nervous  system  of  the  child  that  it 
should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible. 
One  theory  of  fever — and  theories 
have  their  uses — was  that  it  burned 
out  the  disease,  and,  therefore,  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  This  has  few 
supporters,  and  would  hardly  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  practical  man.  The  idea 
in  treating  any  disease  is  to  remove 
the  cause  and  put  the  part  at  rest,  and 
let  Nature  complete  the  work. 

The  methods  of  treatment  are  either 
to  use  some  means  to  stop  the  for- 
mation of  heat  in  the  body,  or  to  give 
some  drug  that  will  cause  a  profuse 
sweating  which  will  at  once  reduce 
the  temperature  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  on  the  skin ;  and  a  third 
way  is,  by  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  surface,  to  abstract  heat  from  the 
body.  All  these  methods  are  used  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  which 
one  should  be  preferred  is  not  an  easy 
matter  for  even  the  skilled  physician 
to  decide,  so  that  any  mother  can  see 
how  wrong  it  would  be  to  set  out  to 
treat  what  even  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  treat  do  so  often  with  doubt. 

Drugs  like  quinine  are  supposed  to 
act  by  preventing  heat  formation,  and 
by  stopping  certain  changes  in  the  tis- 
sues which  help  the  formation  of  heat. 
Drugs  like  the  well-known  sweet  spirit 
of  niter  act  more  directly  on  the 
sweat  glands  and  set  up  a  perspiration 
which  by  evaporation  tends  to  reduce 
the  temperature.  The  application  of 
cold  water  or  ice  to  the  body  or  to 
parts  of  the  body  takes  heat  from  the 
body  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  to  a 
marked  extent,  and  is  resorted  to  in 
severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  in 
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the  form  of  ice  caps  in  the  serious 
stages  of  brain  trouble  in  children. 
Mothers,  even  with  their  first  child, 
know  that  indigestion  and  constipa- 
tion, so  common  in  children,  cause 
fevers  almost  at  once. 

Knowing  the  unstability  of  the  heat 
centers  in  children,  and  that  so  many 


slight  forms  of  indisposition  may  set 
up  high  fever,  and  even  that  a  spell 
of  crying  will  raise  the  temperature, 
a  fever  should  not  frighten  the  young 
mother ;  at  the  same  time  no  fever 
should  be  ignored,  but,  when  it  con- 
tinues, the  family  physician  should 
be  consulted. 


Will  He  Outgrow  It? 
Catarrh — Chronic  Enlargement  of  the 

Tonsils 


This  question,  when  applied  to  the 
diseases  of  the  upper  air  passages 
commonly  met  with  in  children,  is  one 
which  posseses  for  us  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  importance. 

No  region  of  the  body  performs  so 
vital  a  function  as  does  that  through 
which  passes  the  "breath  of  life,"  that 
wonderful  agency  upon  which  the 
whole  being  so  absolutely  depends,  the 
loss  of  which,  even  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, means  death,  and  whose  im- 
pairment is  followed  by  widespread 
injury  to  the  physical  and  mental  wel- 
fare of  the  individual.  While  the  last 
statement  is  true  of  the  adult,  it  ap- 
plies to  the  child  with  manifold  force. 
Anything  which  affects  the  breathing 
of  the  young  should  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  gravest  of  misfortunes  ;  and 
the  question  of  its  existence,  duration 
and  probable  results  should  be  met 
with  the  utmost  fairness  and  truth.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  state 
what  diseases  of  the  upper  air  pas- 
sages most  often  affect  the  young,  to 


describe  their  course  and  the  ultimate 
results  with  which  they  may  be  at- 
tended, and  finally  to  study  the  prob- 
abilities of  their  being,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  outgrown.  All  of 
this  cannot  be  done  at  once,  for  the 
number  of  difficulties  to  which  the 
air  passages  are  subject  is  very  con- 
siderable. Indeed,  they  cover  such 
varied  ground,  that  in  describing  them 
we  must  take  each  one  singly  and  by 
itself,  for  each  has  its  own  peculiar 
features,  symptoms  and  results.  If 
asked  to  name  the  most  common  we 
would  select  the  following: 

Catarrh,  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
adenoid  vegetations  of  the  pharynx, 
bronchitis  and,  finally,  although  they 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  diseases  of 
the  air  passages,  certain  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  ear. 

All  of  these  troubles  have  certain 
features  in  common.  These  we  will 
consider  at  once,  and  then  go  on  to 
the  study  of  each  by  itself.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  age  at  which  they  may 
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occur,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation to  find  them  present  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life.  There  are 
few  nurses,  probably,  who  have  not 
known  of  infants  who  suffered  from 
nasal  catarrh,  or  "snuffles"  at  birth, 
while  by  the  physician  it  is  well  recog- 
nized that  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
adenoid  enlargement  and  bronchitis 
may  be  present  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  entrance  into  the -world.  Of 
course  it  is  not  often  that  these  dis- 
eases actually  appear  in  such  young 
subjects.  It  is  far  more  usual  to  find 
them  developing  at  a  later  date. 
There  is  no  time,  however,  so 
early  that  they  may  not  possibly  ap- 
pear, and  becoming  established,  inflict 
upon  the  child  injuries  which,  later  in 
life,  it  may  be  impossible  to  repair. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what 
will  be  the  progress  and  the  results  of 
these  disorders  ?  Will  they  tend  to 
improve  as  the  child  gains  increased 
strength  and  vigor  with  advancing 
age,  and  finally  disappear,  leaving  be- 
hind no  traces  of  their  former  pres- 
ence? Or,  will  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  drag  on  through  the  earlier 
years  of  the  child's  life,  only  to  be- 
come confirmed  as  he  grows  older,  and 
to  fix  upon  him  deformities  and  weak- 
nesses which  will  influence  for  evil  his 
whole  future  life,  or  perhaps  prema- 
turely end  it?  Certainly  these  con- 
siderations must  lend  much  weight 
and  seriousness  to  our  inquiry,  and 
should  cause  us  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject with  the  greatest  care.  We  will 
begin  with  the  disease  generally 
known  as 

Catarrh. 

Catarrh  is  an  inflammation  of  the 


lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
throat.  It  may  be  acute,  as  when  one 
has  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  it  may  be- 
come chronic,  in  which  case  it  is  a 
more  or  less  permanent  condition. 
The  disease,  if  acute,  will  subside  W 
due  time,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  re- 
cur unless  the  patient  be  exposed  to 
influences  similar  to  those  which 
brought  about  the  first  attack. 

Should  the  acute  attacks  occur  with 
frequency,  the  catarrh  may  become 
chronic.  In  this  case,  if  the  patient 
be  surrounded  by  the  same  causes  by 
which  the  condition  was  originally 
produced,  the  tendency  will  not  be 
toward  recovery.  In  other  words,  un- 
less the  child  be  removed  to  a  more 
favorable  climate,  unless  his  hygienic 
surroundings  be  improved,  or  unless 
proper  medical  treatment  be  employed, 
he  will  be  likely  to  suffer  more  and 
more  until  at  last  the  disease  will  be- 
come so  fixed  upon  him  that  none  of 
the  above  means  will  be  likely  to  ef- 
fect a  cure,  and  he  will  have  become  a 
genuine  victim  of  chronic  catarrh. 

This  is  a  disagreeable  and  unfortu- 
nate affliction,  in  which  there  is  loss 
of  the  sense  of  smell,  destruction  of 
the  ability  of  the  nose  to  prepare  the 
air,  as  it  is  breathed  inward,  for  its 
reception  by  the  lungs,  the  creation  of 
an  offensive  discharge,  or  of  dry 
crusts  which  give  forth  a  most  un- 
pleasant odor,  and  finally,  the  combi- 
nation of  an  array  of  symptoms  which 
may  render  the  patient  alike  uncom- 
fortable to  his  friends  and  to  himself. 

A  little  judicious  treatment  applied 
promptly,  and  at  the  first  beginning 
of  the  disease,  might  have  been  the 
means  of  avoiding  all  of  these  disas- 
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trous  result?.  Without  it,  the  case  has 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  what 
might  have  been  entirely  removed  with 
comparative  ease,  has  become  so  firm- 
ly established  that  in  many  cases  the 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  the 
more  distressing  symptoms,  unless  the 
patient  be  willing  to  undergo  a  long 
continued  course  of  treatment. 
Catarrh  is  not  apt  to  be  outgrown,  as 
the  large  number  of  adults  who  have 
suffered  with  it  from  childhood  will 
amply  prove. 

Permanent  Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils 
is  another  condition  which  claims 
our  attention,  and,  more  especially, 
because  it  is  popularly  believed  that 
these  organs  have  a  natural  tendency, 
when  enlarged,  to  diminish  in  size  as 
the  child  advances  in  age.  Many  phy- 
sicians even  are  in  the  habit  of  saying 
when  consulted  upon  the  subject  that 
the  child  will  "grow  to  his  tonsils." 
Exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  expres- 
sion it  would  be  hard  to  explain.  The 
folly  of  it  will  appear  to  any  one  who 
has  made  a  study  of  such  cases.  Acute 
and  sub-acute  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils  may  readily  subside,  especially 
tinder  proper  local  and  general  treat- 
ment. Chronic  enlargement,  however, 
is  a  very  different  matter ;  and  while 
in  exceptional  instances  the  tonsils 
may  grow  smaller  as  maturity  ap- 
proaches, in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
reverse  is  the  case ;  the  tonsil  remains 
enlarged  during  the  period  when  its 
presence  is  most  productive  of  evil, 
namely,  during  that  time  of  life  in 
which  growth  is  most  active.  By  its 
presence  it  causes  many  symptoms 
which  directly  interfere  with  the 
child's  nourishment,  and  hence  with 


his  growth.  Thus,  breathing  is  im- 
peded and  lack  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  air  causes  the  blood  to  be 
poor,  the  lungs  to  be  irritated,  the 
chest  undeveloped  and  the  brain  not 
properly  nourished.  Digestion  is  in- 
terfered with,  and  the  strength  is  thus 
again  impaired,  while  the  special 
senses  of  hearing,  smelling  and  tast- 
ing are  often  seriously  affected,  and 
speech  is  rendered  thick  and  imper- 
fect. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  de- 
pressing influences,  the  child  is  apt  to 
grow  up  weak,  puny  and  delicate. 
Meanwhile  he  is  subject  to  various 
dangerous  accidents,  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  the  offending 
tonsils.  Such  children  are  more  li- 
able than  others  to  bronchitis.  They 
are  more  susceptible  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  infectious  diseases,  par- 
ticularly diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
and  when  attacked  by  these  maladies, 
they  suffer  far  more  severely,  as  a  rule, 
than  children  whose  tonsils  are  natu- 
ral. The  rate  of  mortality  among 
them  is  undoubtedly  higher  than 
among  healthy  children,  both  by 
reason  of  the  greater  severity  with 
which  the  disease  attacks  the  throat 
and  because  of  the  feeble  general  con- 
dition of  the  child.  While,  therefore, 
a  child  is  waiting  to  "grow  to  his  ton- 
sils," his  constitution  is  being  im- 
paired, or  in  fact  ruined ;  and  should 
he  escape  the  numerous  accidents  by 
the  way,  he  will  arrive  at  man's  estate 
in  poor  condition  to  begin  the  battle 
of  life. 

After  all,  and  in  spite  of  the  above 
described  accidents,  can  we  look  for- 
ward with  anv  certainty  to  the  ton- 
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sils  assuming  a  natural  condition, 
when  at  last  the  child  has  grown  up  ? 

The  answer  is  decidedly,  no !  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  enlarged  tonsils  in  the 
adult.  They  may  begin  to  enlarge  at 
any  time  before  forty,  and  they  often 
do  enlarge  after  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Even  if  the  large  tonsils  of  childhood 
do  grow  smaller,  the  result  is  far 
from  being  a  healthy  organ.  Chronic 
inflammation,  the  tendency  to  repeated 
acute  attacks  of  tonsilitis  or  of  quinsy, 
disease  of  the  crypts — all  of  these 
things  may  follow  the  patient  through 
life,  causing  troubles  which  are  some- 
times continuous,  sometimes  periodic, 
but  always  annoying,  and  occasionally 
extremely  distressing  and  even  dan- 
gerous. Finally,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  with- 
out explaining  why  the  idea  that  the 
child  will  "grow  to  his  tonsils"  has 
in  times  past  been  so  often  believed. 

The  statement  has  been  based  upon 
the  fact  that  of  all  cases  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils  seen,  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  are  below  the  age 
of  twenty  years.  These  statistics, 
however,  are  entirely  unreliable.  Of 
course  the  number  seen  above  the  age 
of  twenty  is  smaller,  first  because  a 
certain  proportion  of  these  children 
never  live  to  become  twenty ;  and  sec- 
ondly because  a  much  larger  number, 
either  through  the  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  their  parents  or  medical  ad- 
visers, or  through  the  impulse  of  their 
own  sufferings,  do  not  wait  to  try  the 
unpromising  experiment  of  "growing 
to  their  tonsils,"  but  seek  medical  aid 
and  are  cured. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  chil- 


dren do  not  outgrow  disease  of  the 
tonsils,  excepting  in  unusual  cases. 
The  experiment  of  waiting  to  see 
whether  they  will  or  not  is  fraught 
with  danger  for  the  present  and  dis- 
comfort for  the  future. 

Only  the  other  day  the  writer  saw 
a  man  aged  forty-five,  whose  tonsils 
were  so  large  that  they  almost  met  in 
the  middle  of  the  throat ;  and  yet  when 
a  child  he  had  been  advised  against 
treatment  and  told  that  he  would 
"grow  to  his  tonsils"  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  ear  specialists  in  Eng- 
land. All  his  life  he  had  suffered 
from  frequent  sore  throat,  obstructed 
breathing,  unnatural  voice,  inability  to 
swallow  with  ease,  loss  of  the  sense 
of  taste,  and  snoring  and  restlessness 
at  night ;  and  he  greatly  regretted  hav- 
ing followed  the  advice  which  had  cost 
him  so  much  unnecessary  loss  of  time, 
impaired  usefulness  and  real  suffer- 
ing. Many  similar  cases  could  be 
cited.  They  occur  commonly  in  the 
practice  of  every  physician.  Sooner 
or  later  such  a  patient  will  recognize 
the  folly  of  the  advice  which  through 
either  ignorance  or  carelessness  has 
cost  him  so  much,  and  he  will  be 
likely  to  criticise  it  with  bitter  sever- 
ity. There  is  no  age  at  which  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils  may  not  be 
injurious  to  the  child,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  age  at  which, 
in  the  existence  of  such  a  condition, 
prompt  relief  should  not  be  afforded. 

The  other  diseases  mentioned  in 
this  article,  adenoid  enlargement  at  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx,  bronchitis  and 
inflammation  of  the  ear  due  to 
pharyngeal  disease,  will  be  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  number. 
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Fresh  Air  for  "Winter"  Babies. 


A  lady  recently  said  to  a  friend  of 
the  writer,  in  speaking  of  her  infant, 
"He  was  a  winter  baby,  so,  of  course, 
he  could  not  get  out  of  doors  until 
spring."  That  person  in  question  was 
only  following  out  the  best  advice  she 
had,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
blamed ;  and  the  delusion  under  which 
she  was  laboring  is  so  widespread  and 
is  productive  of  so  much  injury  to 
infants  that  it  seems  worth  while  to 
take  a  little  space  in  the  columns  of 
Babyhood  for  the  consideration  of 
this  question  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  problem  of  infant  nutrition  is 
a  somewhat  complicated  one,  but  it 
can  be  reduced  essentially  to  two 
factors,  proper  feeding  and  pure  air. 
Both  are  equally  necessary  for  the 
best  results.  While  not  in  any  way 
underestimating  the  necessity  of 
proper  feeding,  we  intend  here  to  refer 
only  to  the  other  great  factor  in  the 
problem. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  physician  who  sees  a  large 
number  of  infants  that  a  child  may 
be  very  properly  and  carefully  fed 
and  yet  not  thrive.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  sees  children  constantly  who  are 
only  tolerably  fed,  and  some  even  who 
are  badly  fed,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
this  drawback,  thrive  in  a  way  that 
seems  quite  to  contradict  the  teaching 
of  the  medical  profession  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  careful  feeding. 
The  apparent  success  attending  many 
methods  of  feeding  which  are  wholly 
bad  is  very  bewildering  to  mothers 


and  physicians.  Such  children,  how- 
ever, thrive  in  spite  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  fed,  and  not  because  of 
it.  In  all  such  instances,  one  factor  is 
present,  almost  without  exception,  viz., 
the  child  has  a  great  deal  of  pure  air, 
and  under  such  circumstances  he  may 
be  capable  of  digesting  articles  of  food 
which  in  the  same  child  under  other 
conditions  would  result  in  attacks  of 
serious  illness. 

The  importance  of  fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  it,  in  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, is  not  realized  as  it  should  be  by 
those  who  have  the  care  and  direction 
of  children.  Is  a  baby  born  in  No- 
vember, December  or  January  on  this 
account  to  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages given  to  other  more  for- 
tunate children,  and  is  it  right  to  keep 
such  an  infant  indoors  until  the  next 
season?  Are  the  dangers  of  croup 
or  bronchitis  as  great  as  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be?  At  what  age  may  a 
young  infant  be  allowed  the  fresh  air 
with  the  thermometer  at  freezing 
point,  or  a  little  below  it,  and,  finally, 
are  there  any  means  of  tempering  the 
outside  air  so  that,  even  in  midwinter, 
with  the  thermometer  at  10  or  20  de- 
grees Fahr.,  a  child  may  still  have  the 
advantages  which  are  required?  These 
are  important  questions  and  those 
which  at  once  arise  in  the  mind  ot 
every  one. 

Regarding  the  first  query,  it  seems 
to  us  entirely  unnecessary  that  any 
infant  who  is  well  should  be  kept  in- 
doors during  the  first  four  or  five 
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months.  An  infant  born  in  November, 
in  most  regions  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  can  get  out  when  it  is 
a  month  old  on  pleasant  days  for  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  each  day.  If  the 
practice  is  begun  before  the  very  cold 
weather  has  set  in,  it  may  be  kept  up 
throughout  the  winter  without  any 
danger.  The  child  born  in  December 
may,  when  a  month  old,  be  allowed  to 
have  fresh  air  in  the  room,  beginning 
with  a  half-hour  daily,  and  gradually 
increasing  until  two  to  two  and  a  half 
hours  are  reached.  This  may  be  done 
even  though  the  thermometer  out  of 
doors  is  down  to  10  degrees  Fahr.,  or 
sometimes  lower.  It  is  not  cold  air 
ordinarily  which  disagrees  with  young 
infants  so  much  as  the  dampness 
which  is  seen  during  our  January 
thaws,  when  the  streets  are  full  of 
slush.  Strong  winds  are  also  objec- 
tionable, as  is  the  dampness  which  so 
often  precedes  a  fall  of  snow.  All  of 
these  atmospheric  conditions  are  de- 
trimental, and  on  these  days  very  few 
infants  can  be  out  of  doors  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  when  the  air  is  dry  and 
crisp,  if  the  children  are  properly 
wrapped,  they  can  be  out  of  doors  at 
almost  any  temperature. 

It  is  the  experience  of  most  physi- 
cians, we  think,  that  the  more  children 
are  kept  indoors,  and  the  more  care- 
fully the  windows  are  kept  closed  at 
night,  the  more  certain  are  children  to 
be  the  subjects  of  croup  and  bron- 
chitis. Nothing  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance in  preventing  cold  as  fresh 
air,  regularly  and  systematically  given 
throughout  the  winter.  The  method 
of  coddling  infants,  so  commonly  prac- 
ticed, often  unconsciously  makes  them 


as  sensitive  as  house  plants  to  the 
slightest  variation  in  temperature,  and 
the  mother  of  one  of  these  tender 
specimens  often  exclaims  to  her  phy- 
sician, "There,  I  told  you  the  baby 
could  not  bear  fresh  air ;  he  gets  cold 
every  time  he  is  taken  out."  It  is 
notorious  in  New  York  City  that  the 
season  of  colds  begins  as  soon  as  the 
furnace  fires  are  lighted  for  the  sea- 
son, and  the  children  become  habitu- 
ated to  a  nursery  of  72  to  75  degrees 
Fahr. 

The  following  experiment,  which 
during  one  winter  was  made  in  the 
hospital  for  infants,  illustrates  in  a 
very  striking  way  the  great  benefit  in 
cases  of  delicate  infants,  of  systematic 
airing.  Our  experience  here  should 
awaken  all  mothers  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  shows 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  plan  to  be  carried 
out,  even  though  the  mother  cares  for 
her  own  infant,  and  has  not  time  to 
take  it  out  in  a  perambujator. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  determined 
to  give  this  matter  a  trial  in  all  cases 
of  delicate  infants  who  were  suffering 
from  chronic  indigestion  and  mal- 
nutrition, and  who,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  had  hitherto  absolutely  re- 
fused to  grow,  although  since  the  hos- 
pital was  opened  our  wards  had  been 
systematically  aired,  the  best  ven- 
tilators inserted  in  our  windows,  and 
open  fireplaces  put  in  the  wards,  and 
we  had  given  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  cleanliness  and  bathing. 
The  plan  which  has  been  followed  is 
this : 

All  children  of  the  class  indicated, 
provided  they  were  over  one  month 
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old,  have  been  taken  every  day  into 
the  top  ward  of  the  hospital  wrapped 
as  if  for  an  outing  on  the  street. 
They  have  been  put  into  perambu- 
lators and  kept  in  this  room  with  all 
the  windows  wide  open  for  a  period 
of  from  two  to  four  hours  every  day. 
In  the  case  of  very  delicate  infants 
hot-water  bags  have  been  placed  at 
their  feet.  Almost  immediately  these 
children  would  fall  asleep  and  sleep 
soundly  during  the  whole  period  ot 
their  airing.  Infants  with  pale  cheeks 
and  almost  colorless  lips,  who  had 
lain  in  their  cribs  for  days  without 
any  change  in  expression,  came  down 
from  their  airing  with  pink  cheeks 
and  rosy  lips,  and  with  very  marked 
general  improvement.  The  tempera- 
ture in  -  the  room  during  those  cold 
days  had  frequently  been  down  to  35 
degrees  Fahr.,  and  sometimes  to  2S 
degrees. 

A  few  of  the  results  obtained  are 
indicated  in  the  children  whose  his- 
tories are  reported  below. 

L.  A.,  seventeen  months.  Mal- 
nutrition and  anaemia ;  losing  in 
weight.  Daily  airing  begun  Decem- 
ber 27th.  During  the  two  weeks 
beginning  January  2d,  gained  5^ 
ounces ;  very  marked  improvement  in 
appetite,  color  and  general  condition. 

R.  W.,  twenty  months.  Chronic 
indigestion  and  anaemia.  From  De- 
cember 12th  to  January  2d,  gained 
Ay2  ounces.  From  January  2d  to 
January  9th,  having  a  daily  airing, 
gained  1  pound  10  ounces.  Child's 


general  appearance  almost  trans- 
formed. 

A.  G.,  two  months.  On  admission 
December  4th  weighed  5  pounds  7 
ounces.  Child  very  tiny ;  very  anaemic 
and  losing  in  weight ;  cold  plunge- 
bath  daily,  to  induce  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  which  was  very  imperfect. 
December  26th,  had  gained  7]/2 
ounces ;  digestion  very  feeble,  vom- 
ited occasionally.  From  this  time 
aired  daily  for  two  hours.  January 
9th,  gained  9l/2  ounces ;  pink  cheeks ; 
good  color ;  digestion  perfect ;  appetite 
increasing ;  a  most  marked  improve- 
ment in  every  respect. 

T.  H.,  one  year.  Had  been  in  the 
hospital  for  pneumonia,  convalescent 
for  about  three  weeks ;  gaining  very 
slowly,  some  weeks  not  at  all.  Be- 
tween January  2d  and  January  9th, 
aired  daily  for  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Gained  7  ounces ;  general  ap- 
pearance markedly  improved. 

In  all  these  cases  we  had  previously 
done  our  utmost  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment and  careful  feeding,  and  the  im- 
provement noted  above  occurred  with 
the  same  food  that  had  been  pre- 
viously employed,  no  changes  having 
been  made  in  the  life  of  the  children 
except  in  the  matter  of  fresh  air. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  to  our 
mind  that  the  marked  change  noted 
was  due  to  the  fresh  air  and  to  that 
alone. 

"But  did  they  not  all  take  cold?" 
some  one  queries.  Not  one.  Nothing 
but  benefit  was  seen  in  any  case. 
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Cereal  Foods;    Regularity  of  Movements; 
Indorsement  of  Advertisers. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  boy  is  fourteen  months  old,  strong 
and  well,  with  eight  teeth,  which  he  has 
had  for  three  months.  At  present  he 
takes  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  pints 
of  milk  a  day  with  four  tablcspoonfuls 
of  Mellin's  Food.  He  lives  almost  en- 
tirely outdoors. 

(1)  When  will  it  be  safe  to  give  him 
unsterilized  milk? 

(2)  Are  oatmeal  and  the  various  forms 
of  wheat  (cracked  and  rolled,  and  wheat 
germ),  prepared  in  the  usual  way  as  a 
breakfast  dish,  suitable  for  a  child  of 
eighteen  months? 

(3)  Is  there  any  way  to  regulate  a 
child's  bowels  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
the  movement?  Baby's  bowels  move 
each  day,  sometimes  more  than  once,  but 
never  at  the  same  time  of  day?  Once  it 
will  be  in  the  morning,  again  in  the  even- 
ing, or  in  the  night. 

(4)  I  would  also  like  to  ask  if  it  should 
be  considered  a  recommendation  for  an 
article  that  it  is  advertised  in  Babyhood? 

Babyhood's  Friend. 

(1)  Now,  in  all  probability. 

(2)  A  child  of  average  digestive 
power  at  that  age  cannot  manage  these 
in  the  coarse  form  used  by  adults. 
The  finer  forms,  or  a  gruel  made  by 
boiling  some  of  this  kind  of  porridge 
with  milk,  will  generally  be  better. 

(3)  Only  by  soliciting  the  move- 
ment by  placing  the  child  upon  his 
chair  at  a  regular  time  and  leaving  him 
there  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

(4)  There  is  no  relation  intended, 
or,  as  far  as  we  understand,  expected 
by  advertisers  between  the  editorial 
and  advertising  columns.  Babyhood 
would  not  accept  an  advertisement  of 


an  article  which  it  knew  or  thought  to 
be  harmful.  But  it  cannot,  on  the 
other  hand,  pretend  to  indorse  the 
claims  of  every  advertiser. 

Sleeping  on  the  Stomach;  "Bone  Producing" 
Food. 

Our  baby  boy  of  three  and  a  half  months 
has  always  slept  on  his  stomach,  with  face 
turned  to  one  side  and  with  both  arms  over 
his  head. 

It  seemed  to  be  natural  to  him.  His 
father  has  always  slept  so,  and  from  time  of 
his  birth  he  would  awaken  immediately 
when  left  on  his  side. 

The  question  has  recently  come  up 
whether  he  can  breathe  properly  while 
sleeping  so,  and  if  his  lungs  expand  as 
they  should.  It  has  also  been  s'uggested 
that  sleeping  in  this  position  is  conducive 
to  round  shoulders.  He  nurses,  with  the 
exception  of  twice  a  day,  when  we  give  him 
condensed  milk,  which  seems  to  agree  with 
him  perfectly.  He  is  a  small  baby,  plump, 
but  with  small  bones.  As  both  of  his 
parents  have  slender  frames  we  think  it 
only  natural  that  he  should  have,  but  won- 
der if  there  is  not  some  food  especially 
adapted  to  producing  bones. 

(1)  Do  you  know  of  any  objection  to  his 
sleeping  in  the  position  described?  If  so, 
how  would  you  advise  breaking  him  of  the 
habit  ? 

(2)  Can  you  recommend  any  food  to  be 
given  either  with  or  in  place  of  the  con- 
densed milk  as  a  bone  producer?  C.  S.  Y. 

(1)  No.  Inasmuch  as  the  great 
majority  of  quadrupeds  sleep  on  the 
side  and  stomach,  we  conclude  that  it 
cannot  be  harmful,  and  we  know  of 
no  anatomical  reason  why  it  should  be 
if  the  head  be  supported  in  such  a 
position  as  to  leave  the  face  and  neck 
free. 

(2)  No  food  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
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"bone  producer"  except  as  all  properly 
constituted  food  that  is  easily  digested 
is.  Foods  may  be  deficient  in  salts  or 
in  nutritive  matter,  and  do  not  form 
bone  in  the  same  sense  that  they  do 
not  form  flesh  or  blood.  But  good 
nutritious  food  will  meet  all  the  de- 
mands. 


Food  at  Eight  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  been  taking  your  magazine  since 
the  arrival  of  my  baby  girl  and  have  found 
it  so  valuable  that  I  have  advised  a  number 
of  my  friends  to  take  it.  Will  you  give 
me  a  little  advice  in  regard  to  food? 
I  have  nursed  my  baby,  never  having  to  give 
her  anything  but  breast  milk.  She  is  now 
eight  months  old  and  I  nurse  her  every 
three  hours.  She  has  never  been  ill.  Is  it 
necessary  now  to  feed  her?  If  so,  what  do 
you  advise?  A  Young  Mother. 

If  you  have  abundance  of  breast 
milk  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed.  If 
not,  begin  by  feeding  once  a  day  and 
increase  the  frequency  of  feeding  as 
requisite.  Give  milk  diluted  with  wa- 
ter or  barley-water. 


The  Preparation  of  Barley-Water. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  want  to  ask  your  advice  about  the  kind 
of  food  to  give  my  baby,  who  is  now  ten 
months  and  a  half  old.  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  his  life  he  was  troubled  with 
constipation,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  him 
an  enema  nearly  every  day,  but  since  that 
time  I  have  not  had  to  resort  to  this 
means  more  than  two  or  three  times.  He 
seems  well  and  is  the  personification  of  good 
nature.  I  shall  not  wean  him  for  another 
month  or  two  yet,  but  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  would  advise  sterilized  milk 
or  the  top-milk  plan.  If  the  latter,  will  you 
kindly  give  directions  how  to  prepare  the 
same,  also  how  to  prepare  barley-water  to 
be  used  with  sterilized  milk?  I  must  de- 
pend upon  a  milkman  for  the  milk,  and 


thought  on  that  account  the  sterilized 
would  be  better  than  the  top-milk.  My 
baby  retires  at  about  half-past  seven  and 
does  not  nurse  more  than  once  between 
that  time  and  five  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  sometimes  does  not  waken  between 
those  hours.  I  nurse  him  every  three  hours 
during  the  day.  He  weighs  22  pounds  and 
has  four  teeth. 

How  much  milk,  or  milk  and  barley- 
water,  should  he  take  in  twenty-four  hours? 

F.  A.  W. 

For  a  child  of  a  year  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prepare  milk  as  for  a  young 
infant.  Milk  diluted  with  barley 
water  will  do  well  enough.  The  milk 
may  be  sterilized  if  there  is  any  doubt 
of  its  perfect  purity  and  sweetness  or 
if  there  is  doubt  as  to  its  keeping. 

A  good  receipt  for  barley  water  is 
this : 

Three  tablespoonfuls  of  pearl  barley. 

Three  cupfuls  of  boiling  water. 
■  Just  enough  salt  to  take  off  the  "flat" 
taste. 

Pick  over  and  wash  the  barley  care- 
fully. Cover  with  cold  water  and  soak 
four  hours.  Put  the  boiling  water 
into  a  farina  kettle,  stir  in  the  barley 
without  draining,  and  cook,  covered, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Strain 
through  coarse  muslin,  salt  and 
sweeten  slightly,  and  give  when  it  is 
cool  enough  to  be  drUnk  with  com- 
fort. He  will  take,  if  he  has  an  aver- 
age appetite,  three  pints  of  milk  and 
barley  water  at  a  year  old  and  will 
probably  take  more  soon.  The  mix- 
ture at  the  very  beginning  may  be 
half-and-half,  but  presently  gradually 
increase  the  proportion  of  milk. 


Age  for  Weaning;  First  Food;  Learning  to 
Drink  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  boy  is  eight  months  old.  lie 
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seems  perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception 
of  being  constipated,  though  that  trouble 
appears  to  be  disappearing  gradually.  I 
have  nursed  him  entirely,  and  thought  of 
doing  so  until  he  was  a  year  old. 

(1)  Would  it  be  better  to  wean  him  at 
nine  or  at  twelve  months? 

(2)  With  what  would  it  be  best  to  feed 
him?  I  thought  of  using  sterilized  milk,  but 
do  not  know  how  much  to  give  him  nor 
how  much  to  dilute  it,  nor  whether  to  put 
in  lime-water. 

(3)  Would  it  be  better  to  teach  him  to 
use  a  bottle  or  drink  from  a  cup?  He 
drinks  water  from  a  cup  very  well  now. 

(4)  How  soon  before  weaning  him  en- 
tirely would  it  be  best  to  give  him  cow's 
milk  to  get  him  accustomed  to  it,  and  is 
every  four  hours  often  enough  to  nurse  or 
to  feed  him?  A  Grateful  Mother. 

(1)  If  you  have  plenty  of  milk  of 
good  quality  you  may  nurse  him  until 
twelve  months.  If  not,  you  may  wean 
at  nine  months,  or  at  any  time  there- 
after. 

(2)  At  twelve  months  he  will  prob- 
ably do  well  in  diluted  milk,  beginning 
wtih  half  water  and  strengthening  the 
mixture  very  soon  if  it  agrees  with 
him.  The  lime  water  would  be  use- 
ful but  not  necessarily  called  for. 

(3)  To  drink  from  a  cup. 

(4)  A  month  probably  will  give 
him  sufficient  preliminary  training. 
Four  hours  will  probably  be  often 
enough  to  feed  him  if  he  takes  full 
meals.  If  not,  he  will  need  food  rather 
more  frequently. 


Excess  of  Abdominal  Fat. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  there  any  safe  and  practical  way  of  re- 
moving superfluous  fat  from  the  abdomen? 
The  nurses  here  never  bandage  after  labor. 
Would  that  account  for  it"  Immediately 
after  the  birth  of  each  of  my  two  children, 
there  has  seemed  to  be  no  adipose  tissue 


there  at  all.  Before  I  am  out  of  bed,  how- 
ever, it  has  begun  to  be  deposited  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and,  alas !  it 
continues  to  come.  My  general  health  is 
good.  I  take  much  out-door  exercise,  my 
diet  is  mainly  meat  and  fruits,  as  I  do  not 
care  for  sweets  or  starchy  foods  of  any 
kind,  but  the  melancholy  fact  remains  and 
I  fear  will  increase — 28  inches  waist,  48 
inches  hip !  I  know  this  question  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  care  of  babies, 
but  as  it  seems  to  be  caused  in  some  in- 
direct way  by  them,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
coming  to  you  for  help.  B. 

The  excess  of  abdominal  fat  after 
delivery  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
absence  of  the  bandage.  We  have 
often  seen  it  occur  just  the  same  with 
the  bandage.  The  peculiarity  is  in 
part  constitutional.  For  its  relief,  diet 
will  do  something,  kinds  of  food  and 
amount  of  liquid  both  being  consid- 
ered. But  during  lactation,  a  good 
deal  of  liquid  may  be  needed.  Further, 
we  believe  that  systematic  muscular 
exercise  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  use- 
ful, in  that  much  of  the  protuberance 
of  the  abdomen  is  due  not  to  the  fat 
but  to  the  laxness  of  the  muscles.  We 
have  knowledge  of  instances  in  which 
during  a  course  of  exercise  several 
inches  were  lost  in  girth  while  no 
weight  was  lost.  There  are  several 
works  devoted  to  muscular  exercises. 
Even  if  girth  be  not  reduced,  the 
muscular  gain  enables  one  to  be 
more  active. 


The    Preparation    of    Lime-Water;  Short 
Clothes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Please  tell  me  how  to  prepare  lime- 
water.  I  have  been  told  to  take  a  piece 
(size  of  an  egg)  of  unslaked  lime,  and 
after  slaking  with  a  small  amount  of  water, 
to  pour  on  gradually  two  quarts.    When  I 
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have  strained  off  this  water,  can  I  add  more 
water  to  the  lime  indefinitely  ? 

(2)  When  a  baby  goes  into  "short 
clothes,"  how  short  is  meant — to  the  ankles, 
or  where?  I  know  very  little  about  babies, 
and  there  are  none  where  I  live  now,  so  I 
cannot  compare  notes. 

(3)  How  is  milk  prepared  for  a  five  or 
six  months  old  baby?  F.  W. 

( 1 )  Your  plan  will  do  if  you  throw 
away  the  slaking  water.  Here  are  the 
directions  of  the  "United  States 
Pharmacopoeia" : 

"Slake  the  lime  by  the  gradual  ad- 
dition of  6  parts  of  water,  then  add  30 
parts  of  water  and  stir  occasionally 
during  half  an  hour.  Allow  the  mix- 
ture to  settle,  decant  the  liquid  and 
throw  it  away.  Then  add  to  the 
residue  300  parts  of  distilled  water, 
stir  well,  wait  a  short  time  for  the 
coarses  particles  to  subside,  and  pour 
the  liquid,  holding  the  undissolved 
lime  in  suspension,  into  a  glass-stop- 
pered bottle.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquid 
when  wanted  for  use." 

By  this  method  a  single  ounce  of 
lime  will  make  300  fluid  ounces  (9 
quarts)  of  lime  water.  As  the  lime  is 
very  sparingly  soluble,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection after  the  slaking  water  is 
thrown  away  to  allowing  the  water  to 
stand  on  the  lime  and  renewing  it  as 
required  several  times.  Boiled  water, 
rain  water,  well  water  or  city  water, 
if  not  too  hard,  will  do  very  well. 

(2)  Short  clothes  are  usually  about 
to  the  ankles. 

(3)  The  question  is  very  indefinite. 
If  you  mean  how  much  diluent  is  to 
be  added  to  milk  for  a  child  who  has 
only  diluted  milk  for  dietary,  we 
should  say  that  half-and-half  milk  and 
barley  water  would  be  an  average  mix- 


ture, the  milk  strength  to  be  gradually 
increased.  But  this  is  not  an  ideal 
diet. 


The  Diet  of  a  Constipated  Child;  Remedy 
for  a  Rash;  The  Danger  of  Rupture 
from  Crying. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
answer  a  few  questions  about  my  baby.  He 
is  seven  and  a  half  months  old,  has  no 
teeth  yet,  has  always  suffered  more  or  less 
with  constipation,  and  has  had  for  the  past 
month  an  irritating  rash  across  the  loins 
and  thighs.  Otherwise  he  is  perfectly 
healthy  and  strong. 

I  feed  him  seven  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  has  a  bottle  full  of  milk 
and  barley-water  in  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  of  milk  to  one  of  barley-water,  which 
is  made  of  a  tablespoonful  of  pearl  barley 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  water. 

(1)  Is  he  fed  too  often? 

(2)  How  long  will  the  plain  milk  and 
barley-water  be  sufficient  for  him? 

(3)  When  I  change,  what  food  would 
you  recommend  me  to  feed  him  with? 

(4)  Would  a  little  broth  be  good  for  him 
instead  of  the  milk  once  a  day? 

(5)  Can  I  do  anything  for  the  rash?  It 
makes  him  restless  at  night. 

(6)  I  have  a  great  trouble  to  get  him  to 
bed  and  to  sleep  at  the  proper  time.  Is  there 
any  danger  of  his  rupturing  himself  if  I  let 
him  scream  himself  to  sleep?  H. 

( 1 )  Probably  six  feedings  would 
do  quite  as  well  and  give  you  a  longer 
rest  at  night,  taking  some  such  sched- 
ule as  this:  7,  10  a.m.  ;  1,  4,  7  and  11 

P.M. 

(2)  Food  as  strong  as  you  are 
mixing  will,  assuming  good  milk,  be 
enough  for  an  average  child  until  he 
is  fifteen  months  old. 

(3)  Gradually  enlarge  dietary  with 
bread  crusts  and  beef  juice,  thin  por- 
ridge of  various  kinds,  especially  oat- 
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meal,  then  bread  and  butter.  These 
things,  with  undiluted  milk,  will  easily 
take  him  to  the  end  of  his  second  year, 
when  eggs  may  be  added. 

(4)  The  broth  seems  unnecessary 
now,  but  may  be  given  by  the  time  he 
is  a  year  old — meaning  simple  broth 
with  barley  or  rice.  Until  he  has  teeth 
it  is  useless  and  usually  harmful  to 
give  anything  requiring  chewing. 

(5)  Probably  sponging  the  irritated 
parts  with  an  alkaline  solution,  such 
as  a  large  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
in  a  basin  of  warm  water,  will  relieve 
the  itching.  The  ointment  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  procurable  at  any  pharmacy, 
will  be  a  soothing  application  after  the 
bathing. 

(6)  Ordinarily  there  is  no  danger, 
as  probably  rupture  occurs  chiefly  in 
those  predisposed  to  it  by  peculiarities 
of  structure.  But  as  this  predisposi- 
tion cannot  be  foreseen,  it  is  wiser  not 
to  take  too  great  a  risk  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


The  Weight  of  a  Two- Year-Old;  A  Good 
Dietary. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  studied  Babyhood  for  five  years 
and  come  again  for  advice  concerning  the 
food  for  my  little  girl,  who  will  be  two 
years  old  the  2d  of  December.  She  weighs 
27  pounds,  is  33  inches  tall  and  has  thirteen 
teeth,  five  of  which  have  been  cut  this  sum- 
mer with  no  sickness,  which  fact  I  think 
is  due  to  her  having  been  fed  until  nine- 
teen months  entirely  on  sterilized  milk.  I 
give  her  four  meals  daily,  consisting  of  oat- 
meal mush,  with  milk,  for  breakfast;  for 
lunch,  crackers  broken  in  milk;  for  dinner- 
soft  boiled  egg,  rice,  cornstarch  or 
wheat ;  for  supper :  bread  and  milk.  She 
will  not  drink  milk,  so  all  her  food  is  pre- 
pared with  it.  I  want  your  advice,  for 
though  her  digestion  is  good,  her  bowels 


are  constipated  and  her  flesh  does  not  seem 
hard.   Now,  will  you  tell  me: 

(1)  Is  her  weight  sufficient  for  her 
height?  and 

(2)  What  can  I  give  her  to  eat?  Is  she 
getting  too  much  cereal  food? 

I  should  also  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
my  baby  boy,  aged  nearly  seven  months.  He 
is  partly  nursed  and  gets  two  bottles  daily 
of  4  ounces  of  rich  cow's  milk  diluted  with 
2z/2  ounces  of  spring  water  (we  live  where 
I  know  both  are  pure,  else  I  should  sterilize 
it).  I  shall  soon  wean  him  altogether,  as 
my  strength  is  failing  now. 

(3)  'Shall  I  continue  the  present  food  or 
buy  Peptogenic  Milk  Powder  and  pre- 
pare it? 

(4)  He  weighs  20  pounds.  Is  that  good 
weight?  L.  A.  H. 

(1)  She  is  of  good  height,  perhaps 
rather  light  for  that  height  and  age, 
but  of  that  we  are  not  sure.  Much 
depends  upon  family  peculiarities  in- 
this.  There  are  no  existing  statistics, 
so  far  as  we  know,  for  children  above 
one  year  of  age  and  under  five  which 
are  extensive  enough  to  be  a  guide. 
Concerning  babies  and  school  children 
there  are  extended  statistics. 

(2)  The  diet  seems  to  us  very  good. 
It  may  be  during  the  coming  year 
slightly  enlarged. 

(3)  We  see  no  reason  for  change. 

(4)  The  weight  is  excellent. 


The  Intervals  of  Feeding  for  a  Wakeful 
Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  is  just  seven  months  old, 
weighs  20  pounds,  is  tall  and  not  too  fat, 
has  one  tooth  and  another  just  visible,  and 
has  always  been  quite  well,  but  does  not 
sleep  as  much  as  she  ought.  She  takes  five 
bottles  of  milk  per  day  sterilized  with  one- 
fourth  barley-water.  Each  bottle  contains 
7  ounces.  She  has  had  them  every  three 
hours,  but  now  seems  to  wish  to  lengthen 
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the  interval.  She  will  wake  every  two  or 
three  hours  during  the  night,  and  I  then 
nurse  her,  which  I  believe  is  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  Babyhood,  but  I  do  not  want  to  wean 
her  until  she  has  cut  four  teeth.  I  think 
the  wakefulness  must  be  inherited,  as  her 
father  is  a  sailor  and  I  have  been  for  years 
obliged  to  wait  on  an  invalid  mother  at 
night.  Miss  Baby  will  wake  at  3  a.  m.  and 
play  until  4  or  5  in  spite  of  nursing,  dancing 
and  riding  in  her  coach. 

(1)  How  soon  should  I  change  the  in- 
terval between  meals  to  four  hours? 

(2)  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  the 
wakefulness  ? 

(3)  Is  her  weight  good? 

(4)  Are  her  meals  too  large?  She  never 
vomits  her  food.  P. 

(1)  There  is  no  need  to  lengthen 
the  interval  at  present,  if  we  are  right 
in  supposing  that  she  is  not  nursed 
during  the  day  in  addition  to  the  bot- 
tle. After  she  is  weaned,  you  can 
break  up  the  objectionable  night  habits 
perhaps.  Then,  if  she  persists  in  her 
3  o'clock  performances,  you  can  begin 
your  day's  reckoning  from  that  hour, 
feeding  say  at  3,  7  and  11  a.m.,  3  and 
7  p.m.,  with  a  possible  11  p.m.  meal  if 
she  wakes.  If  she  reforms  her  sleep- 
ing habits,  the  day  may  begin  later 
and  the  meals  probably  be  7,  11,  3,  7 
and  11,  or  something  like  that,  and  a 
long  night's  sleep  to  follow. 

(2)  We  cannot,  so  long  as  she  is 
on  the  breast,  and  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter at  best. 

(3)  Yes. 

(4)  Probably  not,  if  the  stools  have 
no  curds.  But  the  meals  need  not  be 
increased  for  some  time. 


Cereals  at  Weaning  Time. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  my 


baby.  She  is  thirteen  months  old,  weighed 
g]/i  pounds  at  birth,  was  nursed  entirely 
until  nearly  a  year  old.  Has  never  been 
sick  a  day,  bowels  in  perfect  condition.  She 
now  has  four  meals  a  day;  three  of 
Mellin's,  the  other  of  milk  toast,  with  milk 
to  drink.  Crackers  and  the  cereals  she 
cares  very  little  for.  Has  six  teeth,  all  cut 
without  trouble  between  eight  and  ten 
months.  Walks  almost  entirely.  When  she 
was  cutting  so  many  teeth  at  once  I  was 
advised  to  give  her  the  corner  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, wet  in  cold  water,  to  bite  on,  be- 
sides a  drink  of  water  to  cool  her  gums.  It 
was  a  great  help  and  would  often  soothe 
and  put  her  to  sleep ;  but  it  has  become  a 
habit,  and  now  she  will  not  go  to  sleep 
without  it.  I  take  it  away  as  soon  as  she 
is  asleep,  and  she  sleeps  all  night. 

(1)  Shall  I  change  her  diet;  if  so,  what 
shall  it  be? 

(2)  Will  persevering  create  a  liking  for 
the  cereals  or  should  more  solid  food  be 
given  ? 

(3)  How  can  I  break  her  of  the  habit  of 
sucking  a  handkerchief  to  go  to  sleep? 

(4)  Is  she  backward  with  her  teeth ;  if 
so,  is  she  liable  to  have  trouble  cutting  the 
next?  A  Young  Mother. 

(1)  If  she  is  doing  well,  she  needs 
no  change  at  present.  If  she  can 
digest  milk  toast  at  her  age,  and 
without  chewing  teeth,  she  is  doing 
remarkably  well.  The  next  move 
we  should  suggest  would  be  toward 
getting  those  elements  found  in 
cereals  which  are  not  found  in  bolt- 
ed flour.  Therefore 

(2)  We  should  persevere  in  the 
trial  of  cereals.  She  has  been  hith- 
erto too  young  for  anything  but 
gruels.  But  we  think  that  by  trying 
a  great  variety  of  the  cereal  prepara- 
tions you  may  hit  upon  something 
acceptable.  For  the  present  they 
will  have  to  be  in  some  thin  form 
with  milk.    Bread  made  of  unbolted 
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wheat  flour  with  butter  may  be  ac- 
ceptable, and  will  probably  be  as 
digestible  as  milk  toast. 

(3)  Only  by  patience.  A  few 
nights  of  struggle  would  probably 
do  it.  But,  as  the  water  is  not  harm- 
ful, it  is  not  a  matter  to  worry  about. 

(4)  Rather  so,  but  not  extraordi- 
narily. We  do  not  know  any  way 
of  judging  how  much  the  cutting  of 
the  next  teeth  will  disturb  her.  If 
she  is  to  a  trained  eye  in  perfect 
health,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  have  trouble. 


The  Gertrude  Suit;  Winter  Outings. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

There  have  been  so  many  articles  in 
Babyhood  on  "The  Gertrude  Suit"  that  I 
feel  almost  ashamed  to  add  another  to  the 
list;  but  in  studying  the  matter  I  have  be- 
come so  perplexed  that  Babyhood  only  can 
straighten  my  tangles.    I  wish  to  ask 

(1)  If  Babyhood  advises  a  band  of  soft 
white  flannel  to  be  worn  for  warmth  and 
not  for  support,  during  the  first  year  of 
the  baby's  life? 

(2)  .In  the  Gertrude  suit  is  there  not  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  experienced  from  the 
clothes  becoming  wet  or  soiled  and  per- 
haps necessitating  a  change  of  the  entire 
suit  several  times  a  day?  Would  it  be  better 
to  wear  a  short  shirt  next  to  the  infant's 
skin,  thus  preventing  any  chill  that  might 
occur  from  the  complete  change  of  the  suit, 
or  could  the  Gertrude  shirt  be  so  made  that 
the  skirt  of  the  shirt  could  be  changed 
without  removing  the  body  of  the  shirt? 

(3)  Does  Babyhood  advise  the  use  of 
heavy  or  light  weight  white  flannel  for 
the  shirt  of  an  expected  February  baby,  the 
skirt  being  the  ordinary  weight  flannel?  Is 
not  the  usual  flannel  preferable  for  the 
shirt  and  nightdress  to  any  other  material, 
such  as  canton  flannel  or  the  material 
known  as  "domett"? 

(4)  How  many  Gertrude  suits  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  a  layette? 


(5)  Would  the  shirt  of  white  flannel  be 
sufficient  covering  for  nightwear? 

(6)  Does  Babyhood  advocate  the  idea  of 
keeping  a  winter  baby  in  the  house  for  the 
first  four  or  five  months  of  its  exist- 
ence? X. 

(1)  The  band  of  white  or  other 
flannel  is  worn  for  support  only, 
during  the  early  weeks  of  infant  life, 
or  while  the  abdominal  organs  are 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  proper 
performance  of  their  functions.  For 
warmth  the  wearing  of  the  band 
may  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and 
many  children  of  three  and  four 
years  use  them.  After  the  first 
month,  Babyhood  likes  the  machine 
knitted  band  quite  as  well  as  the 
flannel,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
having  elastic  shoulder  straps  to 
help  to  keep  the  band  in  place. 

(2)  Among  the  many  words  of 
praise  that  have  been  spoken  about 
the  Gertrude  garments,  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  complaint  of  incon- 
venience in  managing  them  in  re- 
gard to  soil  or  wet.  Every  baby 
should  have  two  napkins.  While 
the  clothes  are  long,  the  inner  nap- 
kin should  be  folded  shawl-shape — 
as  is  customary — and  besides  being 
pinned  with  a  large  safety  pin  where 
the  three  corners  come  together, 
should  be  secured  on  each  thigh, 
where  the  napkin  laps  over,  by  a 
small  safety  pin ;  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  diaper  drawers.  By  slip- 
ping the  fingers  between  the  thigh 
and  the  napkin,  these  edges  can  be 
drawn  snugly  together  without 
making  them  too  tight  when  the 
hand  is  removed,  and  much  wetting 
and  soiling  of  the  clothing  can  be 
prevented   by   this   simple  device. 
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The  second  napkin  on  a  baby  in 
long  clothes  should  merely  be  folded 
once,  wrapped  around  the  body  and 
fastened,  and  allowed  to  hang  like 
a  barrow  coat  between  the  body  and 
the  flannel.  This  also  saves  many 
unnecessary  stains.  Doubtless  the 
first  Gertrude  garment  could  be  cut 
in  two,  and  the  skirt  be  attached  by 
very  thin  flat  buttons  to  the  waist 
portion,  making  sure  to  bring  the 
lapping  where  it  would  not  be  likely 
to  irritate  the  baby's  skin.  But  we 
believe  this  to  be  a  needless  pre- 
caution, if  the  above  method  of 
diapering  be  followed.  With  the 
Gertrude  suit,  the  process  of  dress- 
ing and  undressing  is  so  easy  and 
rapid  that  a  baby  ought  not  to  be 
chilled  in  a  room  sufficiently  warm 
to  make  the  change  in  at  all.  Of 
course,  a  very  thin  cashmere  shirt 
can  easily  be  worn  under  the  Ger- 
trude suit  if  desired ;  but  we  do  not 
consider  it  necessary. 

(3)  Babyhood  always  prefers  the 
light  weights  of  all  materials  for  in- 
fant's wear.  White  flannel  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  canton  flannel 
or  "domett"  for  the  shirt  and  night- 
dress ;  but  we  do  not  consider  it 
superior  to  a  nice  grade  of  all-wool 
flannel  for  the  shirt,  or  to  a  very 
good  and  fine  grade  of  cotton-and- 
wool  flannel  (at  about  55  cents  a 
yard)  for  the  nightdress.  Even  with 
careful  washing,  the  white  flannels 
full  a  good  deal,  and,  with  indiffer- 
ent laundrying,  soon  become  so 
thick  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  baby 
wear. 

(4)  Where  quick  returns  from  the 
laundry  may  be  had,  three  suits  of 


Gertrude  garments  are  a  comfort- 
able number;  but  where  washing 
may  be  or  must  be  delayed,  more 
are  necessary. 

(5)  It  is  desirable  that  a  regular 
nightdress  of  flannel  be  worn — at 
least  until  warm  weather — over  the 
Gertrude  shirt;  and  the  nightdress 
should  be  long  enough  and  full 
enough  to  button  the  hem  together 
like  a  bag.  This  will  keep  the  little 
legs  and  feet  warm,  at  any  rate,  how- 
ever the  bed  clothing  becomes  dis- 
arranged. 

(6)  It  depends  altogether  upon 
the  particular  season,  the  tempera- 
ture, the  condition  of  the  house  as 
to  light,  pure  air,  temperature,  etc., 
the  state  of  the  streets  as  to  filth, 
etc.  If  the  nursery  is  sunny,  sweet, 
well  elevated  from  the  ground,  and 
all  that  it  should  be  or  can  be,  we 
should  prefer  it  to  the  ordinary  air 
of  a  street  in  which  snow  is  melting 
or  the  gutters  are  damp  or  untidy, 
or  to  a  street  in  which  foul  dust 
comes  with  every  gust,  and  is  par- 
ticularly abundant  at  the  corners 
where  the  nursegirl  loves  to  linger. 
If  your  city  keeps  up  its  ancient 
repute  for  tidy  streets,  this  picture 
does  not  fit.  We  have  no  objection 
to  a  child's  going  out  in  good  air 
when  it  can  be  kept  really  warm. 


Condensed  Replies. 

R.  S.,  Mexico,  Mo. 

Hernia  is  sometimes  cured  by  a 
truss.  The  kind  must  be  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  the 
treatment  necessarily  demands  a  long 
time.  The  child  should  be  restrained 
in  its  games  only  so  far  as  regards 
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those  involving  special  strains.  For 
it  seems  to  us  that  to  make  a  self- 
conscious  invalid  of  a  little  child  is 
worse  than  an  uncured  hernia.  A 
gameless  childhood  is  dreary  indeed, 
but  we  ought  to  add  something  more 
than  your  inquiries  strictly  call  for — 
namely,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
truss  is  not  our  only  recourse.  If  it 
does  not  do  its  work  satisfactorily,  a 
radical  operation  can  be  performed 
which  in  good  surgical  hands  is  safe 
and  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  suc- 
cessful in  making  a  real  cure. 

W.  E.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  your 
climate  as  to  variability,  which  often 
counts  for  more  than  does  steady 
cold.  But  we  think  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  sufficiently  clothed,  while 
you  make  no  mention  of  the  clothing 
of  the  lower  limbs.  If  he  wears  nap- 
kins he  should  have  woolen  stockings 
up  to  them.  If  not,  he  should  have 
drawers  like  his  wool  shirt,  and  stock- 
ings. And  if  he  walks  or  stands  on 
the  floor  he  should  have  shoes.  His 
cold  hands  are  very  likely  due  to  a 
general  condition,  rather  than  to  local 
chilling. 

D.  L.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Of  a  properly  mixed  food  three  to 
four  ounces  ought  to  be  given  to  a 
child  of  nine  weeks,  and  about  eight 
feedings  in  twenty-four  hours.  There 
is  no  objection  whatever  to  your  try- 
ing Mellin's  Food.  The  proportions 
may  be  determined  by  your  physician, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 

C.  0.,  Denver,  Col. 

The  breakfast  at  two  and  a  half 
years  should  be  generally  milk,  por- 


ridge of  oatmeal  or  wheat,  bread  and" 
butter,  and  perhaps  some  cooked  fruit, 
such  as  stewed  prunes,  peaches  or 
apricots  from  which  all  tough  parts 
are  removed  (best  done  by  rubbing 
through  a  colander  or  similar  utensil), 
baked  apple,  freed  from  core  and  skin, 
or  the  juice  and  well  cleaned  pulp  of 
an  orange.  These  fruits  are  best 
adapted  to  constipated  children. 

D.  I.  L.,  Greenville,  O. 

The  crying  is  not  described  enough 
in  detail  to  make  us  feel  sure  of  its 
meaning.  It  may  mean  merely  the  ex- 
cessively violent  crying  of  a  nervous 
child,  or  it  may  be  some  kind  of 
"child  crowing."  So  far  as  the  de- 
scription goes,  it  is  more  like  the 
former. 

P.  S.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils  be  recognized 
early,  as  then  most  good  can  be  ob- 
tained by  proper  treatment.  This  is 
the  duty  of  the  mother,  as  generally 
the  physician  is  not  called  in  until  the 
attack  has  become  severe.  Conse- 
quently careful  attention  should  be 
paid  to  any  complaints  of  the  children 
or  to  any  of  the  indications  of  the 
presence  of  tonsilitis.  On  the  first, 
second,  and  sometimes  the  third  day, 
the  attack  may  be  aborted  or  the  dura- 
tion of  suffering  limited,  and  suppura- 
tion and  other  unpleasant  and  evil 
consequences  be  averted  by  simple 
means. 

D.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

As  soon  as  it  has  been  emptied,  the 
bottle  should  be  rinsed  with  cold  wa- 
ter, then  washed  thoroughly  with  hot 
soap-suds  and  a  brush,  rinsed  and 
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filled  with  a  weak  soda  solution  until 
shortly  before  it  is  needed,  when  it  is 
again  to  be  scalded  for  ten  minutes, 
or  rinsed,  dried  and  baked  in  an  oven 
for  twenty  minutes,  being  previously 
corked  with  a  plug  of  cotton. 

Rubber  nipples  should  be  rinsed 
with  cold  water  after  using,  best  by 
holding  them  under  a  faucet,  and  then 
be  allowed  to  soak  in  a  weak  soda 
solution  till  needed.  It  is  well  to  turn 
these  inside  out  at  least  once  a  day, 
and  scrub  them  thoroughly. 

All  other  utensils  used  should  be 
kept  absolutely  clean  with  soap  and 
hot  water. 

■0.  P.,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  "Gertrude"  pattern  we  still 
think  the  best.  For  the  inner  and 
middle  garment,  use  one  of  the  very 
thin  flannels,  partly  cotton,  to  be 
found  in  your  shops.  Some  very 
nice  ones  are  twilled.  The  outside 
dress  is  whatever  you  please,  of  linen 
or  muslin. 
/.       Nevada,  Mo. 

Crying  is  a  very  constant  accom- 
paniment of  all  kinds  of  illness.  Con- 
stant, uninterrupted  crying  is  usually 
caused  by  earache,  hunger  or  thirst. 
If,  after  giving  the  baby  suitable  nour- 
ishment, or  a  drink  of  water,  it  still 
keeps  up  a  continuous,  almost  auto- 
matic cry,  there  is  probably  severe  pain 
in  the  ear. 

/.  S.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Diseases  characterized  by  continued 
fever  and  the  presence  of  depressing 
blood  poisons  enfeeble  the  heart  mus- 
cle to  a  disproportionate  degree  and 
render  sudden  changes  of  position  in 
bed  extremely  dangerous  as  predis- 


posing to  a  fatal  collapse.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  diphtheria.  "In  no  dis- 
ease, except  perhaps  in  pneumonia," 
writes  a  high  authority,  "have  I  seen 
more  fatal  results  from  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  sick,  or  from  anything 
more  than  a  sudden  change  of  pos- 
ture, than  in  diphtheria.  Unless  abso- 
lute rest  be  enforced,  neither  physician 
nor  nurse  have  done  their  duty." 

L.  A.  F.j  Port  Toiunsend,  Wash. 

You  will  find  in  a  recent  number  a 
pretty  full  general  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  constipation,  and  other 
articles  in  back  numbers  may  also  help 
you.  Your  questions  are,  Shall  you 
wean  the  baby  or  shall  you  partly  feed 
him?  We  do  not  think  that  the  con- 
stipation is  ground  for  doing  either  if 
the  breast  milk  is  sufficient  for  his 
nutrition.  You  will  notice  what  was 
said  in  the  former  article  concerning 
the  laxative  effect  of  fats,  and  it  may 
very  likely  be  that  your  own  milk  is 
deficient  in  this  particular.  You  may 
make  it  richer  by  a  full  nitrogenous 
diet  for  yourself,  or,  failing  this,  you 
may  give  the  baby  a  little  cream  of 
cow's  milk,  one,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  taking  it  from  as  fresh  milk  as 
you  can  get  in  preference  to  "sep- 
arated" cream.  Besides  this,  there  is 
open  to  you  the  resort  of  cod  liver  oil 
as  a  laxative  or  even  to  olive  oil  of 
fine  quality  and  in  small  quantities. 

A.  T.,  Middlctozvn,  Conn. 

As  to  the  adhesions  of  the  prepuce, 
the  physician  may  have  some  reason 
for  preferring  delay,  but  unless  he  has 
we  should  rather  have  this  source  of 
irritation  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
practicable.    We  cannot  tell  how  far 
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the  child's  apparent  discomfort  is  due 
to  the  rupture. 

6\  T.,  Dubuque,  la. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  chil- 
dren are  very  susceptible  to  the  poison- 
ous effects  of  opium,  more  so  than  is 
the  case  with  almost  any  other  drug. 
Then,  again,  there  are  idiosyncrasies 
and  diseased  conditions  which  render 
the  most  insignificant  doses  dangerous 
to  life.  Physicians  are  always  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  prescribing  opium 
for  young  children.  But  a  few  months 
ago  we  saw  a  six  months'  infant  so 
profoundly  narcotized  by  six  drops  of 
paregoric,  given  by  the  mother  for  an 
attack  of  colic,  that  its  life  hung  in 
the  balance  for  fifteen  hours.  One 
drop  of  laudanum  given  to  a  baby  a 
day  old  and  a  few  drops  of  paregoric 
administered  to  a  nine  months'  infant, 
have  been  known  to  prove  fatal. 
K.  A.  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Fine  merino  stockings  reaching 
above  the  knee  are  altogether  the  most 
desirable  of  baby  footwear.  The  ob- 
jection to  them  is  that,  even  with  the 
most  careful  washing,  they  shrink 
somewhat,  and,  with  any  but  the  most 
careful,  they  shrink  fast  enough  to 
make  them  very  expensive.  Silk  and 
a  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton  are  used 
as  substitutes  for  merino  stockings  by 
some  mothers.  Drying  the  stockings 
on  little  wooden  forms,  made  for  the 
purpose,  helps  to  keep  them  from 
shrinking.  The  sacque  question  is  one 
that  individual  surroundings  ought  to 
determine.  It  is  the  clothing  under 
the  frock,  rather  than  that  outside, 
which  ought  to  be  depended  on  for 
keeping  a  child  warmly  and  safely 
dressed.   However,  in  a  very  draughty 


house,  in  an  exposed  situation,  an  in- 
door sacque  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extra  precaution  against  sudden  chills. 

The  article  often  called  "diaper 
drawers"  is  doubtless  what  you  seek. 
It  is  simply  a  cover  for  the  napkin 
which  buttons  neatly  together,  and 
may  be  bought  at  furnishing  houses 
in  various  materials — muslin,  canton 
flannel,  sometimes  wool,  flannel  and 
light  rubber — the  last  being  most  un- 
desirable. Good  patterns  also  are  sold 
by  leading  dealers  in  other  patterns. 

B.  R.,  Portland,  Ore. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  relative  positions  of  a  little 
child's  bladder  and  urethra  are  dif- 
ferent from  what  these  will  be  later  in 
its  life,  and  that  bed-wetting,  even  if 
very  obstinate,  usually  is  overcome 
ultimately  both  by  the  real  develop- 
mental changes  and  by  the  less  sound 
sleep  of  later  childhood.  We  think 
that  bed-wetting  in  young  children  is 
never  a  subject  for  punishment. 

F.  B.  L.,  New  York  City. 

To  many  children  gruels  are  some- 
what laxative.  Thus  oatmeal  or  wheat 
gruels,  strained,  make  good  diluents 
for  milk  and,  besides  the  laxative 
effects  furnish  quite  a  little  nutritive 
matter  to  the  food. 

B.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  certain  amount,  usually  small,  of 
separation  of  fat  from  cream  is  com- 
mon in  milk  used  in  towns,  because, 
as  we  suppose,  of  the  elapsed  time,  12 
to  36  hours,  between  milking  and  de- 
livering to  consumers  and  the  un- 
avoidable agitation  of  the  cans  in 
wagons  and  trains.  But  a  "solid  lump 
of  butter"  forming  so  soon  after  milk- 
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ing  is  exceptional.  Now  that  cold 
weather  has  come,  you  may  be  able  to 
give  milk  unpasteurized. 

D.  O.,  Evanston,  III. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  steril- 
izing or  prolonged  heating  of  any  kind 
renders  the  milk,  on  the  whole,  less 
digestible  per  sc  than  is  simple  natural 
milk,  owing  to  changes  in  the  milk- 
sugar,  in  the  condition  of  the  caseine 
and  lactalbumen  and  in  the  relation  of 
the  fat  (butter)  to  these  albuminoid 
constituents.  The  details  of  these 
changes  would  carry  us  rather  too  far 
into  physiological  chemistry. 

T.  S.  L.,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  contract 
"barber's  itch"  or  ringworm  at  the 
barber's.  In  point  of  fact,  to  contract 
anything  at  a  first-rate  barber's  shop 
is  very  rare  indeed.  Probably  scores 
of  ringworms  are  contracted  from  pet 
dogs  to  one  gained  in  a  barber's  shop. 
We  never  see  any  of  the  untidiness 
you  complain  of,  nor  would  it  be  tol- 
erated. If  you  see  it  you  should  ob- 
ject at  once. 

C,  Natchitoches,  La. 

If  the  child  be  upon  an  artificial 
food  made  from  milk  as  a  basis,  the 
increase  of  the  cream  in  the  mixture 
until  the  proportion  of  fat  reaches  the 
standard  four  per  cent,  (or  sometimes 
even  more)  is  the  easiest  way  to  re- 
lieve the  constipation.  This  may  be 
best  done  by  using  a  light  cream  or 
"top  milk"  as  a  basis  instead  of  milk. 
This  generally  agrees  better  than  the 
adding  of  heavy,  separated  cream  to 
milk,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  cream  is 
apt  to  be  buttery  and  less  digestible. 


In  fact,  imperfect  tolerance  of  fats  is 
occasionally  found  and  interferes  with 
our  attempts  at  regulating  the  bowels. 

F.  B.,  Chicago. 

A  cream  gauge  is  not  the  same 
tiling  as  a  lactometer.  It  is  a  much 
simpler  instrument,  and  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  glass  tube  of  uniform  diam- 
eter, closed  at  one  extremity,  about 
ten  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide. 
Its  length  is  divided  into  one  hundred 
equal  parts,  the  top  line  being  marked 
100  and  the  bottom  line  0.  Milk  is 
poured  into  the  instrument  until  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  corresponds  with 
the  100  mark  of  the  scale.  After  the 
milk  in  the  gauge  has  remained  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  as  much  cream 
as  possible  to  rise,  the  value  of  the  lat- 
ter is  determined  by  observing  the 
number  of  the  line  of  the  scale  which 
corresponds  with  the  surface  of  junc- 
tion of  the  milk  and  cream.  If  the 
milk  contains  ten  per  cent,  of  cream, 
the  topmost  lines  of  the  scale  ( 100  to 
90)  will  be  covered  by  cream.  You 
ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
such  a  cream  gauge  in  your  city. 

G.  R.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Early  retiring  hours  are  certainly 
desirable.  The  child  kept  up  late  is 
liable  to  become  excited,  especially  if 
he  is  in  a  parlor  ill-ventilated  and  full 
of  the  products  of  illuminating  gas. 
It  is  better  that  retiring  should  take 
place  at  about  the  same  hour  each 
night,  so  that  the  force  of  habit  may 
be  secured  as  an  ally. 

C.  A.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Your  physician's  advice  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinary  under- 
standing of  such  cases,  and  is  proba- 
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bly  correct.  There  are  instances  of 
tongues  habitually  slightly  coated  or 
whitish  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  concomitant  disturbances  of  mo- 
ment ;  but  these  are  exceptional. 
Ordinarily  the  coated  tongue  is  sup- 
posed to  be  associated  with  a  deranged 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  especial- 
ly the  stomach.  And  the  restrictions 
of  diet  suggested  by  your  physician 
are  usually  demanded  to  ensure  a  cure. 
You  do  not  say  how  long  you  tried 
the  restricted  diet,  nor  do  you  say 
whether  or  nor  the  child  is  consti- 
pated. 

E.  D.,  Woodland,  Cal. 

At  your  baby's  age,  he  may  as  well 
begin  feeding  from  a  spoon  and  cup. 
For  the  older  babies  your  present 
dietary,  including  the  meat,  seems 
good.  We  doubt  about  the  potato,  not 
knowing  how  robust  their  digestion 
may  be.  It  is  one  of  the  difficult  vege- 
tables for  children,  as  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  chewing  and  mixing  with 
saliva  to  be  digestible. 
Ar.  0.  D.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  change  in  the  relative  plump- 
ness of  the  legs  has  no  definite  mean- 
ing that  we  know  of  except  this :  Dis- 
use of  the  legs  during  illness  makes 
quite  an  apparent  change ;  a  weak 
arm  may  soon  be  used  and  gain  some 
of  its  strength,  while  the  legs,  having 
to  carry  a  burden,  can  be  more  slowly 


and  more  gradually  put  into  their  old 
activity,  and  hence  gain  more  slowly  in 
size. 

F.  C,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  treatment  of  constipation 
should  depend  upon  the  supposed 
cause.  Thus,  if  a  suckled  infant  is 
constipated,  the  probability  is  that  the 
mother's  or  nurse's  milk  is  deficient  in 
fat.  Four  per  cent,  is  the  normal 
average  amount  in  breast  milk. 
Analysis  will  show  if  the  breast  milk 
in  question  has  the  requisite  propor- 
tion, and  a  rough  estimate  may  be 
made  by  raising  the  cream.  If  a  defi- 
ciency is  found,  attention  to  the  diet 
of  the  mother,  in  the  sense  of  increas- 
ing the  fat-producing  elements  of  her 
food,  and  giving  her  out-of-door  ex- 
ercise, are  likely  to  improve  the  fat 
percentage  of  her  milk.  Fat,  too,  may 
be  artificially  given  to  the  suckling 
either  in  the  form  of  cream  from  cow's 
milk  or  in  that  of  cod-liver  oil. 
A.  M.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  ahout 
baking  bananas.  They  are  baked  in 
any  proper  dish  with  the  skins  on,  as 
are  potatoes.  The  time  required  for 
thorough  cooking  varies  with  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  fruit  and  heat  of  fire. 
Twenty  minutes  we  find  to  be  a  fair 
average.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
soft,  and  have  a  consistency  not  unlike 
stewed  apple  sauce. 
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The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


An  Aid  in  Learning  to  Walk. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary 
baby  shoe  is  a  great  hindrance  to  chil- 
dren in  learning  to  walk.  The  babies 
of  poor  people,  who  go  bare  foot,  learn 
to  walk  much  earlier  than  does  a  well 
shod  child.  Take  off  a  child's  shoes, 
and  observe  how,  at  every  step,  the 
little  floot  flattens  and  clings  to  the 
floor,  each  toe  doing  its  share  toward 
balancing  the  body.  All  of  this  ad- 
vantage is  lost  in  shoes.  The  soles  of 
baby's  shoes  are  made  very  much 
curved  and  polished,  so  that  they  are 
the  hardest  thing  possible  to  learn  to 
walk  in. 

Several  years  ago,  I  read  a  letter 
written  by  some  mother  who  recom- 
mended Indian  moccasins  for  a  child 
learning  to  walk.  As  such  small  moc- 
casins were  not  easily  procured,  I 
bought  a  lamb-skin  and  made  some 
for  my  little  boy,  who  was  very  back- 
ward in  learning  to  walk,  using  some 
large  moccasins,  which  I  had,  as  a 
pattern.  I  found  them  very  easy  to 
make.  The  moccasin  consists  of  two 
pieces,  a  tongue-shaped  piece  of 
leather,  which  forms  the  top  of  the 
moccasin,  and  a  much  larger  piece, 
which  forms  the  sole  and  sides  of  the 
shoe.  The  round  end  of  the  large 
piece  is  gathered  in  to  fit  the  toe  of 
the  tongue-shaped  piece  and  sewed  to 
it,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the 
tongue  free.  The  large  piece  is  now 
folded  in  the  middle  at  the  straight 
edge,  and  sewed  together  to  form  the 
heel  and  back  of  the  moccasin.  The 
leather  should  be  wet   before   it  is 


sewed.  The  upper  edges,  including 
the  top  of  the  tongue,  are  now  bound 
around  with  bright  colored  braid, 
which  may  be  of  silk  if  one  likes ;  a 
lap  is  turned  down  around  the  ankle, 
and  strings  are  added. 

My  own  little  boy  learned  to  walk 
immediately  when  he  got  on  his  moc- 
casins. The  lamb-skin  will  make 
many  pairs,  and  I  made  some  for  my 
older  children  to  wear  in  the  house,  to 
avoid  the  unpleasant  pounding  of  their 
shoes.  F.  H. 


The  Wise  Selection  of  Toys. 

"If  I  could  have  had  such  a  tool 
as  that  when  a  boy,  I  should  have 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
wish  for.  What  ecstasy  to  have 
worked  out  these  graceful  patterns ! 
Ah !  the  boys  of  this  generation  do 
not  appreciate  their  privileges."  The 
speaker  was  a  man  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  whose  childhood  had 
been  nurtured  after  the  most  rigorous 
fashion  on  a  New  England  farm, 
where  toys,  save  only  the  rudest, 
home-made  sorts,  were  unknown  and 
unheard  of.  It  was  evident  to  him 
that  the  scroll-saw  he  had  just  brought 
home  to  his  little  son  would  afford 
amusement  for  a  week  or  at  most  a 
month,  while  the  homely  jack-knife  of 
his  own  youth  has  furnished  enter- 
tainment and  companionship  for  many 
an  hour.  However,  all  things  change, 
and  the  spirit  of  progress  that  has 
multiplied  facilities  of  work  and  travel, 
and  has  left  its  mark  even  upon  the 
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old  New  England  farms,  has  not 
slighted  the  child's  world. 

The  age  that  has  called  forth  a 
special  literature  for  children,  and 
adorned  it  with  illustrations  whose 
tones  and  tints  are  of  high  artistic 
merit,  has  cast  its  kindly  light  also 
upon  the  realm  of  children's  toys, 
and  rightly  too;  for  whatever  affects, 
even  remotely,  the  interests  of  the 
small  men  and  women  is  worthy  our 
most  careful  scrutiny.  It  is  only 
needful,  in  this  multiplicity  of  provi- 
sions for  their  pleasure  and  welfare, 
that  we  as  mothers  guard  against 
fostering  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  the 
nursery  by  an  unwise  lavishness  in 
the  purchase  of  toys.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  take  a  lesson  from 
YVhittier's  barefoot  maiden,  who 
weaves  in  with  her  day-dream  of  love 
and  luxury  a  thread  of  very  shrewd 
elder-sisterlv  good  sense  when  she 
plans  that  ''Baby  shall  have  a  new 
toy  each  day.''  It  is  variety  rather 
than  numbers  that  Baby  demands. 
Easily  pleased  with  a  new  toy,  and  as 
quickly  weary  of  it,  is  the  little  au- 
tocrat whom  we  are  to  attract,  win, 
soothe,  divert,  and  pacify  by  turns ; 
and  that  toy  best  answers  its  purpose 
that  serves  these  ends,  and  leads  the 
child  one  step  farther  in  the  path  of 
self-knowledge  and  self-control. 

The  holiday  season  sets  before  us 
such  a  bewildering  array,  such  skilful 
devices,  such  cunningly  wrought  toys, 
many  of  them  better  fitted  to  attract 
the  admiration  of  the  grown-up  shop- 
per than  the  approval  of  the  children- 
for  whom  they  are  purchased.  Just 
here  let  me  suggest  than  an  excellent 
rule  for  grandpa  or  auntie  is,  "Put 


yourself  in  his  place."  Your  grand- 
son or  niece  is  thoroughly  utilitarian, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vandalism  that 
is  incipient  in  all  strong,  youthful  na- 
tures, and  the  toy  that  must  be  set  up 
out  of  reach  of  destructive  fingers 
soon  receives  the  scorn  and  indiffer- 
ence it  merits. 

Let  us  first  apply  Wordsworth's 
law :  "Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple 
creed  of  childhood."  This  test  will 
eliminate  from  the  list  of  desirable 
toys  nearly  the  entire  class  of  clock- 
work toys — at  least  all  such  as  are  of 
a  delicate  nature  or  are  not  easily 
manipulated  by  the  baby's  own 
fingers,  ^'hat  delight  can  he  or  she 
take  in  a  plaything  that  can  only  be 
set  going  by  mamma  or  nurse?  Or 
what  liberty  of  investigation  in  the 
handling  of  a  frail  piece  of  mechanism 
whose  workings  are  an  unknown 
quantity  to  its  owner? 

Let  the  toys  we  furnish  our  little 
folks  be  strong  and  well  made.  It  is 
often  said,  in  justification  of  the 
purchase  of  cheap  toys :  "Oh,  they 
please  the  babies  just  as  well  as  the 
more  substantial  and  costly  play- 
things, and  they  last  until  the  children 
tire  of  them."  This  seems  plausible 
enough  at  first,  but  the  fallacy  is 
quickly  detected.  Though  the  delight 
in  the  new  cheap  toy  may  be  just  as 
genuine  while  it  lasts,  who  cannot  re- 
call the  look  of  disappointment  and 
grief  in  some  little  maiden's  face  when 
dollie's  head  crumbled  in  the  grasp  of 
the  chubby  fist,  or  the  slightly-glued 
furniture  fell  to  pieces  in  her  hands? 
The  experience  of  a  single  Christmas 
is  enough  to  convince  one  of  the  un- 
wisdom of  buying  a   profusion  of 
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cheap,  worthless  toys,  when  one  re- 
members the  debris  of  the  weeks  suc- 
ceeding the  holidays — the  trumpets 
.whose  notes  are  stilled,  the  broken 
drums  and  engines,  and  the  Noah's 
ark  whose  entire  procession  is  in  con- 
dition for  hospital  treatment.  Let  us 
then  limit  the  number  of  toys  and 
select  with  greatest  care  such  as  are 
strong  and  well  adapted  to  the  use  and 
amusement  of  their  owner.      R.  B. 


Satisfactory    Material    for    the  Gertrude 
Suit. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
material  I  used  in  making  up  m\ 
''Gertrude"  suits  which  I  have  not 
seen  mentioned  in  Babyhood.  They 
are  silk  and  wool  flannel  and  cash- 
mere flannel.  The  first  is  no  doubt 
almost  universally  known,  but  not  so 
generally  used.  It  is  about  the  same 
price  as  all-wool  flannel,  and  is  so 
pretty  that  it  looks  well  under  the 
white  dresses  without  the  white  skirts, 
which  is  a  great  recommendation  to 
me.  It  washes  beautifully,  shrinking 
imperceptibly  if  at  all,  and  does  not 
"full  up"  as  it  gets  older,  as  some  all- 
wool  flannels  do. 

It  is  soft  enough  to  be  used  next 
to  the  skin,  and  is  especially  comfort- 
able in  the  summer.  It  also  wears 
well,  my  first  child  wearing  two  skirts, 
first  as  long  skirts,  then  shortened  and 
afterward  sewed  to  a  band  to  be  but- 
toned to  a  waist — in  all  eighteen 
months.  As  each  one  was  soiled  it 
was  washed  immediately,  so  two  were 
enough  for  him.  I  had  more  long 
skirts,  but  they  were  seldom  used,  and 
I  cut  but  two. 

The  cashmere  flannel  is  a  soft,  thin. 


twilled  flannel  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  cotton  in  it.  It  also  washes  well ; 
in  fact,  will  stand  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  in  washing.  I  use  it  for  night- 
dresses and  wrappers,  and  it  also 
makes  pretty,  inexpensive  summer 
coats. 

.There  is  a  thicker,  heavier  flannel 
sold  at  some  places  under  the  same 
name,  but  the  flannel  I  allude  to  is 
very  dainty  and  fine. 

1  wish  to  add  a  suggestion  about 
finishing  the  seams  of  children's  flan- 
nels. I  turn  down  the  edge  of  each 
piece,  one  on  the  right  side  and  one 
on  the  wrong,  and  then  place  one 
edge  over  the  other,  making  a  flat 
seam  not  quite  half  an  inch  wide, 
which  I  stitch  on  both  edges  with  the 
machine,  and  it  is  both  pretty  and  soft 
and  quickly  done.  C.  B.  N. 


"Tricks  of  the  Trade." 

My  neighbor,  who  is  raising  a  large, 
thrifty  family,  is  developing  several 
"tricks  of  the  trade"  which  may  help 
others.  Her  children,  even  to  the 
nine-year-old,  wear  in  winter  long 
flannel  nightgowns  closed  about  six 
inches  below  the  feet  with  a  draw- 
string. These  are  more  easily  made 
than  drawers,  are  not  outgrown  so 
soon,  and  the  legs  keep  each  other 
w^arm  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  kick 
off  the  bedclothes.  In  the  morning 
the  nightgown  is  turned  up  and  the 
strings  are  tied  around  the  waist,  and 
the  stockings  are  drawn  on  till  it  is 
time  to  dress  the  children. 

The  baby  has  thumbless  mittens  of 
flannel  drawn  on  and  pinned  to  the 
sleeves  of  her  nightgown.  Then  she 
is  wrapped  in  a  wadded  square,  one 
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yard,  which  is  pinned  at  the  throat, 
waist  and  feet,  and  the  little  "log"  is 
quite  warm  and  comfortable. 

H.  L.  H. 


Cured  Without  Braces. 

In  a  recent  Babyhood  a  mother 
asks  about  braces  for  a  child  who 
stoops.  When  my  little  girl  was  about 
five  years  old,  she  showed  a  tendency 
to  stoop  and  carry  herself  badly.  I 
succeeded  in  curing  her  without  braces, 
and  by  very  simple  means. 

First  I  took  away  the  ordinary  sized 
pillow  on  which  she  was  sleeping,  and 
substituted  her  little  baby  pillow, 
which  made  her  lie  flat  and  straight 
at  night.  Then  I  took  her  regularly 
to  a  good  gymnasium  and  at  home 
taught  her  to  walk  about  with  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  balanced  on  her  head. 
We  made  a  game  of  carrying  it  safely, 
pretending  she  was  carrying  water  to 
a  thirsty  army;  and  she  could  run 
up  and  down  stairs  without  letting 
it  fall.  In  two  or  three  months  the 
stoop  was  gone  and  it  has  not  re- 
turned. T.  B.  C. 


An  Improvised  Crib. 

When  our  baby  was  born  we  lived 
where  the  bedroom  would  not  accom- 
modate a  crib  with  the  rest  of  the  fur- 
niture, so  we  made  the  following  de- 
vice answer  the  purpose :  The  bureau 
sat  in  one  corner,  the  long  way  stand- 
ing the  same  as  the  long  way  of  the 
bed,  and  facing  the  bed,  with  only  the 
width  of  a  window  between.  My  hus- 
band took  six  pieces  of  wood,  about 
four  feet  long,  two  inches  wide  and 
an  inch  thick,  and  nailed  these  on  two 


cross-pieces  of  wood  of  the  same  di- 
mensions. On  the  under  sides  of  the 
cross-pieces,  at  each  end,  he  nailed  a 
short  piece  at  right  angles,  so  that 
when  the  lower  drawer  of  the  bureau 
was  pulled  out  about  half  way,  this 
just  fitted  on  the  drawer  and  the  side 
of  the  bed. 

On  this  I  put  the  bed  and  bedding 
each  night,  and  with  some  pillows  be- 
tween the  bureau  and  the  slats,  Baby 
was  safe  and  comfortable.  It  served 
us  well  until  he  was  six  months  old, 
when  we  moved  where  we  could  have 
a  crib.  E.  C.  P. 


Sundry  Suggestions. 

In  buying  Baby  a  bath  tub,  select 
a  granite  iron  one.  If  the  dealer  has 
none  in  stock  it  will  pay  you  to  order 
one ;  there  is  no  paint  to  rub  off,  it 
is  not  easily  dented,  and  with  ordinary 
care  outlasts  a  tin  one. 

Use  a  small  composition  paper  basin 
for  the  water  for  Baby's  face,  as  these 
basins  are  very  light  and  can  be  easily 
handled. 

Always  use  round  pointed  scissors  in 
trimming  finger  nails  and  toe  nails. 

In  very  cold  weather  should  Baby 
go  out-of-doors  have  him  wear  two 
pairs  of  mitts,  the  outside  pair  some- 
what larger  than  those  next  to  the 
hand.  To  prevent  him  from  pulling 
them  off,  pin  each  mitt  securely  with 
small  safety  pins  to  the  top  and  under 
side  of  the  coat  sleeve. 

When  in  his  carriage,  if  Baby  is  an 
active  child  and  old  enough  to  amuse 
himself,  provide  him  with  something 
with  which  he  can  entertain  himself, 
so  that  he  will  not  play  with  his  af- 
ghan,  pull  his  cap  strings,  etc. 
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In  selecting  a  parasol  for  the  car- 
riage, do  not  get  a  white  one,  as  that 
does  not  soften  the  light  sufficiently 
for  Baby's  eyes.  If  Baby  is  old 
enough  to  wear  buttoned  shoes,  see 
that  they  are  a  little  larger  than  the 
foot,  and  fit  comfortably  at  the  ankle. 
Almost  all  infants'  buttoned  shoes 
need  to  have  the  buttons  altered. 

P.  L. 


The  Babies  at  Meal  Times. 

Our  babies  had  given  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  while  we,  their  parents, 
were  at  meals.  They  were  not  old 
enough  to  come  to  the  table,  yet  they 
must  be  disposed  of  in  some  way  satis- 
factory to  themselves,  or  the  grown  up 
members  of  the  household  would  sure- 
ly have  dyspepsia ! 

Our  final  disposition  of  the  matter 
being  highly  satisfactory  to  ourselves 
as  well  as  the  babies,  I  venture  to  re- 
port it  in  the  hope  that  others  in  a 
similar  predicament  may  find  a  hint 
for  their  relief.  A  miniature  table  and 
a  set  of  dishes,  both  of  a  size  to  be  of 
practical  usefulness,  accomplished  the 
object.  The  table  we  had  made  was 
22  inches  high,  18  inches  wide  and  3 
feet  long,  finished  natural  in  shellac. 
The  little  dishes  are  of  plain,  -  heavy 
crockery  that  stands  an  immense 
amount  of  rough  treatment.  Each  of 
the  two  little  ones  has  a  silver  set,  of 
knife,  fork,  mug,  spoon  and  napkin 
ring.  One  child  is  two  years  and  eight 
months  old,  the  other  one  year  and 
five  months.  They  both  sit  at  the  table 
and  eat  most  food  by  themselves.  If 
much  liquid  food  is  served,  of  course 
the  little  one  gets  herself  pretty  well 
incorporated   therewith,   but   on  the 


whole  the  plan  has  worked  admirably, 
and  I  recommend  it  heartily. 

I  have  decided  objections  to  the  use 
of  a  high  chair  for  children.  To  judge 
from  the  few  broken  spines  or  strained 
backs  in  my  own  limited  experience 
and  knowledge  which  have  resulted 
from  such  use,  I  feel  justified  in  the 
condemnation.  A  well  meaning  friend 
had  given  us  one  on  the  advent  of  the 
first  baby,  which  had  lain  in  the  attic 
all  these  months.  We  now  brought  it 
down  and  sawed  off  the  legs  to  bring 
the  chair  down  to  a  proper  height  to 
accommodate  the  small  table.  I  wish 
to  add  the  opinion  that  all  the  high 
chairs  in  existence  could  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  to  the  eternal  good  of 
babyhood.  P.  S. 


Linen  Covers. 

Covers  of  white  linen  are  very  nice 
to  protect  the  upholstery  of  a  new  baby 
carriage  or  to  conceal  the  soiled,  worn 
look  of  an  old  one.  The  covers  are 
made  of  heavy  white  linen  (art  linen, 
50  cents  per  yard,  is  good),  in  three 
pieces,  the  shapes  of  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  carriage.  A  paper  pattern  can 
easily  be  cut  from  the  carriage  itself. 
These  pieces  all  have  a  hem-stitched 
hem  across  the  top  and  a  common  hem 
on  the  other  sides.  A  border  of  for- 
get-me-nots embroidered  in  wash 
silks  below  the  hem-stitched  hem  of 
each  piece  is  very  pretty,  but  the  em- 
broidery is  a  matter  of  taste — and 
time,  I  might  say.  The  covers  are 
joined  in  the  creases  between  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  carriage  and  made 
firm  with  small  safety  pins.  It  is  well 
to  have  two  sets  of  covers ;  then  the 
carriage  is  always  clean. 
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White  linen  covered  cushions  for  the 
back  and  seat  of  the  high  chair, 
sprinkled  over  with  forget-me-nots 
and  tied  into  the  chair  with  blue  rib- 
bons, are  very  pretty  and  easily  kept 
clean.  A.  B.  B. 

The  Aquarium. 

This  sounds  formidable ;  but  it  is 
far  from  being  so.  Of  course,  in  pre- 
paring it  the  child  needs  assistance 
from  an  older  brother  or  sister,  or 
from  father  or  mother.  But  what 
wiser  way  to  spend  our  time  than  in 
preparing  an  amusement  that  will  save 
us  much  time  and  trouble  in  the  weeks 
to  come,  furnishing  our  children  with 
both  entertainment  and  instruction? 

Xow  for  its  preparation.  It  is  well 
to  begin  in  September,  for  our  ani- 
mals and  plants  must  be  acclimated 
before  they  are  shut  up  for  the  win- 
tre  in  our  houses.  Procure,  if  you 
can.  a  glass  aquarium.  If  you  cannot, 
a  small  tub  will  do.  We  kept  fish, 
crayfish,  and  water  plants  in  the  baby's 
old  bath  tub  all  one  winter,  and  they 
lived  and  thrived.  Any  child  will  de- 
light in  getting  pretty  stones  and  shells 
and  sand  for  the  foundation  of  our 
pond.  Use  pond  or  brook  water,  if 
you  can,  for  it  contains  many  small 
animals — food  for  our  fishes.  You 
will  have  to  renew  it  from  time  to 
time  during  the  winter  with  common 
water,  but  that  does  no  harm.  Our 
walks  with  the  children  for  collect- 
ing the  various  water  creatures — tiny 
fish,  crayfish,  newts,  water  plants,  etc. 
— are  sure  to  be  charming.  All  their 
senses  will  be  on  the  alert  to  discover 
what  they  seek,  and  they  will  get  many 
times  the  pleasure  an  ordinary  walk 
can  give.   When  our  aquarium  is  peo- 


pled every  member  of  the  family, 
baby  and  all,  can  get  much  entertain- 
ment from  it. 

We  fed  our  fishes  from  time  to 
time  with  shreds  of  raw  meat,  and 
soon  they  rose  to  the  surface  at  our 
approach,  eager  for  a  meal.  We  had 
no  fountain,  but  a  tin  pail  with  a  pin- 
hole in  the  side  supplied  its  place. 
This  we  hung  over  the  aquarium,  and 
its  tiny  stream  of  water  and  air-bub- 
bles served  as  a  water-cure  for  many 
sick  fishes.  In  the  spring  we  put  all 
our  little  creatures  back  into  their 
homes,  and  were  ready  for  a  fresh 
start  in  the  fall.  M.  S. 


If  one  has  sufficient  closet  room, 
according  to  Interior  Decoration,  it  is 
better  to  store  the  winter  clothes  away 
on  hangers  than  to  fold  them  in  trunks 
or  drawrers.  A  dust  and  moth-proof 
cover  should  be  made  to  envelop  them, 
hanger  and  all.  Cut  out  a  large  bag 
of  unbleached  muslin  and  put  drawing 
strings  at  top  and  bottom.  Then  soak 
the  bag  in  strong  turpentine,  after 
which  it  should  be  aired  until  the 
fumes  have  evaporated.  Adjust  the 
bag  around  the  clothes  and  hanger 
and  draw  the  strings  tightly.  Furs 
may  be  preserved  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 


If  a  drop  of  olive  oil  is  rubbed  on 
dinner  knives  before  putting  them 
away  they  will  keep  their  brightness 
and  will  not  rust. 


Whipped  cream  added  at  the  last 
minute  before  sending  to  the  table  is 
a  great  addition  to  the  cream  soup, 
whatever  its  kind. 
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THE  FAIRYLAND 
PERFECTED  RAG  DOLL 


Made  in  clean  fac- 
tory, of  fine  materials 
and  with  hand-painted 
faces.  Fresh  and 
dainty.  As  pictured, 
fully  dressed,  will  he 
sent  direct  from  fac- 
tory, charges  prepaid, 


No.  50.  15  Inch,  $1.00. 

on  receipt  of  price. 
Please  send  hank 
draft,  check  or  money 
order;  cash  and 
stamps  at  senders' 
Each  doll  in 
pink  or  blue  dress  as 
preferred. 


No.  42,  19  inch,  $2.00. 


M.  C.  W.  FOOTE,   Sole  Manufacturer 

Wholesale  and  Retail, 
PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


WeaK  Little  Boys 

may  become  fine  strong  men. 
Some  of  the  strong  men  of  to- 
day were  sickly  boys  years 
ago.    Many  of  them  received 

Scott's 
Emulsion 

at  their  mother's  knee.  This 
had  a  power  in  it  that  changed 
them  from  weak,  delicate 
boys  into  strong,  robust  boys. 

It  has  the  same  power  to-day. 
Boys  and  girls  who  are  pale  and 
weak  get  food  and  energy  out 
of  SCOTT'S  EMULSION.  It 
makes  children  grow.   ::   ::  :: 
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fure  Milk  for  flie  Baby 
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cannot  be  obtained  from  dairies.    Yet  pure  milk  is  the  only  safe  milkforthe 
baby.  If  milk  has  once  been  contaminated  no  process  of  purification  can  make 
"  suitable  milk  for  infant  feeding. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk 

is  absolutely  pure  milk.  The  full-cream  cow's  milk  is  sterilized,  evaporated 
by  our  special  process,  placed  in  sterile  cans  and  again  sterilized.  The 
quality  is  uniform;  the  casein  is  more  easily  digested  than  in  raw,  pasteurized, 
or  boiled  milk.    It  can  be  modified  as  desired. 

Pet  Evaporated  Milk 

is  our  second  grade  and  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  It  is  a  trifle  lighter  and 
'ess  constant  in  consistency  but  is  pure  milk.  It  answers  where  absolute 
accuracy  in  constituents  is  not  required. 

Highland"  and  'Pet"  Evaporated  Milk  offer  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory 
food  for  infants,  and  may  also  be  u  ed  in  place  of  dairy  milk  for  all  household 

-  rposes.    Trial  quantity  on  request.  _j 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Highland,  111. 
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(Established  1879.) 

"Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

C  O  n  fidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.  Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  tor  the 
irritated  throat,  of 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  GO 

180  Fulton  St.,  K.  Y. 
Leeming-Miles  Bldg., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Talking  About  Children  in  Their  Hearing. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  just 
how  young  a  child  comprehends  all 
that  it  hears,  but  that  it  ''catches  on" 
(to  use  an  appropriate  slang)  to  what 
its  foolish  parents  say  about  its  cute 
pranks  and  little  naughtinesses,  at  a 
very  early  age,  the  observing  parent 
will  soon  discover. 

The  habit  is  to  be  greatly  depre- 
cated. It  is  of  serious  injury  to  the 
children,  making  them  vain,  puffed  up 
in  their  little  minds,  and  disagreeable. 
"Oh,  Frank  is  as  ugly  as  he  can  be 
lately ;  he  just  strikes  his  mamma  and 
kicks  and  screams  every  time  I  go 
near  him,"  remarked  an  injudicious 
talking  mother  of  her  little  two-year- 
old,   who  forthwith  showed  that  he 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Erery  woman  and  erery  married  man  skoals' 
read  this  kook.  It  is  •  book  witk  a  mission  and 
«ecu  tke  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tram- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  t  personal  letter  t*  tht  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witk 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  ciyilixa- 
tion." — Tht  Arena. 

"Circa  the  father  more  than  his  customary  soars 
of  authority,  or  st  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  • 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — Tht  Congregation- 
tlist. 

"One  of  the  most  raluable  contributions  of  tk* 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Tk» 
book  is  needed  snd  will  wield  sn  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  wtU- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 

Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

SO  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Ntvss. 


comprehended  what  she  had  said  by 
repeating  the  performance.  Now, 
what  possible  good  did  it  do  the 
mother  or  the  child  to  make  this  re- 
mark? It  did  none,  but  positive  harm. 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  sensible 
in  her  to  have  quietly  but  conscien- 
tiously studied  out  the  cause  of  the 
child's  apparent  naughtiness  —  for 
there  is  a  tangible  cause  for  such 
actions  in  the  physical  condition  or 
the  external  surroundings — and  then 
have  patiently  set  herself  about  cor- 
recting it  ? 

Set  it  down  in  your  notebook  that 
nothing  will  so  quickly  foster  ugliness 
as  to  tell  a  child  that  he  is  ugly,  hate- 
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ful  or  mean.  Oh,  tired,  tried  and  im- 
patient mother,  seal  your  lips  against 
such  foolish,  wicked  remarks !  Take 
ourselves — who  "are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth" — can  we  recall  any 
benefit  we  ever  received  from  a  cruel, 
hateful  remark?  Has  it  not  rankled  in 
our  hearts,  and  borne  bitter,  unkind 
thoughts,  instead  of  prompting  to  a 
better  life?  Then  how  much  more  in 
the  tender,  impressionable  heart  of 
one  of  these  little  ones ! 

Unfortunate  also,  but  in  a  different 
direction,  is  it  for  the  fond,  doting 
parents  to  relate  before  their  friends, 
and  in  the  presence  of  "little  pitchers," 
the  shrewd  tricks,  wise  words  and  cun- 
ning exploits  of  their  children.  Cer- 
tainly if  you  desire  your  friends  to 
like  your  children  don't  do  it,  for  this 
training  is  sure  to  make  the  children 
so  disagreeable,  that  they  cannot.  If 
we  must  talk  about  our  children — and 
it  is  of  course  right  and  pleasurable — 
let  us  be  discreet  and  not  do  it  in  their 
hearinsr.  E.  L. 


+  +   +   +  +   +  + 


Tuberculosis  and  Patent  Medicines. 

G.  R.  Pogue  thinks  that  our  thera- 
peutic nihilism  and  teaching  that  only 
outdoor  treatment  is  effective  for 
tuberculosis  has  had  a  bad  effect  and 
has  driven  many  victims  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  use  of  patent  medicines. 
He  was  recently  told  by  a  prominent 
pharmacist  that  while  the  sale  of 
patent  medicines  had  notably  fallen 
off,  he  still  sold  large  quantities  of 
certain  of  them  to  consumptives. 
Climatic  resorts  to  which  consump- 
tives flock  are  a  bonanza  for  the  ad- 
vertising quack  and  patent  medicine 
vender  whose  stock  argument  is  that 
physicians  admittedly  have  no  cure  for 
the  disease  as  compared  with  their 
unfailing  panaceas.  The  poor  con- 
sumptives are  only  too  ready  to  grasp 
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Healthy  and 
Happy  Children 

are  those  which  are 
properly  nourished 

BORDEN'S 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED 
MILK 

Perfectly  Solves  the  Milk 
Question  for  Nursery 
and  Household 

Send  for  "  My  Biography  " 
A  Baby's  Diary 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857  New  York 
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Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  it 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranleed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot: 
Telephone 


217  W.  123d  Si. 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KDMTSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I.  F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Yemm,  R.  Y. 


at  any  straw,  hence  they  fall  readily 
into  the  hands  of  these  quacks.  Our 
therapeutic  nihilists,  as  regards  con- 
sumption, could  do  better,  Pogue 
thinks,  if  they  would  turn  their  talents 
in  some  other  direction  when  they 
write  for  the  information  of  the  laity. 


Hemorrhage  After  Operation  for  Adenoids. 

Krebs  states  that  if  this  complica- 
tion arises  search  should  first  be  made 
to  see  if  any  shreds  of  tissue  still  re- 
main, and  if  so,  they  should  be  re- 
moved. The  patient  should  then  be 
kept  flat  and  absolutely  quiet,  with  the 
shoulders  elevated.  Pellets  of  ice 
should  be  sucked,  and  in  order  to 
lessen  the  blood  pressure  in  the  su- 
perior  vena   cava   deep  inspirations 


PURE,   DUE  ABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL   MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUY 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian" 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  Ot 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gun 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tine. 

If  you  have  never  tried  then, 
w£  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yea 
with  the  "  1  vp  ian  "  we  will  seas' 
•ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents). 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  m&nufactars  e 
5ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods  *  g 

Pamphlet  **  Worth  Reading,"  P»l 

ITER  •  RUBBER  CO.  lEd»veiv 


should  be  taken  through  the  nose,  ex- 
halation being  gentle  and  performed 
through  the  mouth. — Ccntralblatt  fiir 
Kinderheilkunde. 


A  very  substantial  vegetable  course 
is  red  beans,  combined  with  rice.  Boil 
the  beans,  and  season  with  salt  and 
red  pepper,  butter,  and  a  little  cream. 
Boil  the  rice  and  season  with  curry 
powder.  Serve  the  dish  with  the 
beans  in  the  middle,  and  the  rice  in  a 
ring  around  them.  Sprinkle  with 
paprika. 


Cut  flowers,  so  expensive  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  will  be  found  to  keep 
their  freshness  for  days  if  they  are 
given  fresh  water  at  night,  and  placed 
in  a  covered  tin  pail  in  a  cool,  well 
ventilated  room. 
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The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safely  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <a  COMPANY 


Fulton  Street,  New  YorK,  N.  Y. 


312  MarKet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Flower  Decorations  in  the  Nursery. 

A  very  good  way  of  adorning  the 
nursery  and  at  the  same  time  afford- 
ing instructive  amusement  to  its  oc- 
cupants is  to  grow  vines  in  water. 
If  the  rules  given  below  are  ob- 
served, charming  decorations  of  vine 
drapery  can  be  obtained  for  the 
windows  and  picture  frames,  or  any 
objects  to  which  climbing  plants  will 
cling.  Young  children  are  always 
greatly  interested  in  watching  plants 
of  rapid  growth.  Tradcscaiitia,  called 
sometimes  "Wandering  Jew,"  an 
"inch-plant,"  because  it  will  frequent- 
ly grow  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours, 
gives  especial  delight  in  this  respect. 
For  vine-growing  the  water  must  be 
kept  pure  and  sweet,  which  is  effected 
by  a  few  small  bits  of  charcoal  placed 
in  the  vessel.  At  least  every  week 
fresh  water  of  the  same  temperature 
should  be  filled  in  to  replace  that  which 
has  evaporated  ;  never  pour  the  water 
out,  as  the  vine  roots  are  too  much 
disturbed  and  chilled  if  this  is  done. 
Pottery    wall    brackets    are  pretty 


CROUP 

The  Celebrated  Effectual  Cure  without  Internal  Medicine. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation 

Has  also  been  found  to  be  of  great  relief  in  cases  of 

Bronchitis,  Lumbago 
and  Rheumatism. 


\V.  EDWARDS  &  SON,  157  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  Eng. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS,  OR 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  90  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


holders  for  growing  water  vines.  A 
wide-mouthed  bottle  may  be  fastened 
behind  a  picture  with  wire,  and  water 
vines  be  grown  in  it  that  will  soon 
decorate  the  frame.  In  any  vase  that 
will  hold  water  the  vines  will  grow. 
English  ivy  will  thrive  in  water  ex- 
cellently, but  it  grows  more  slowly 
than  Tradcscaiitia,  which  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  water  vines.  Roots 
of  Tradcscantia  may  be  obtained  from 
any  gardener,  and  the  children  will 
greatly  enjoy  their  rapid  growth. 

M.  D. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  ResinoL 

i  have  been  testing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Soap  in  connection  with  X- 
Ray  treatment  of  extremely  severe 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  had  won- 
derful results.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  these  preparations  during 
the  interval  between  exposures  to  the 
X-Ray  treatment. 

Walter  A.  Rulon,  G.M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  recommend  Resinol  Soap  for  gen- 
eral family  use.  I  find  it  very  good 
for  the  care  of  the  face  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair. 

F.  A.  Wenger,  M.D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself 
a  friend  of  Resinol  Ointment  and 
Soap.  I  have  used  them  with  splendid 
results  in  Herpes,  Eczema,  Psorriasus 
and  Pruritus.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
commend and  prescribe  them. 

Dr.  Jose  R.  Pi  mental. 

Acambaro,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I 
used  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  a  severe  case 
of  Eczema  of  the  face,  the  trouble 
being  totally  cured  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  I  am  glad  to  recommend 
these  preparations. 

Dr.  Angel  E.  Rivera. 

Naguabo,  Porto  Rico. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past 
favor  of  sending  me  free  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  I  have 
had  perfect  success  in  treating  the 
various  forms  of  Eczema  and  Ery- 
thema with  these  preparations.  Since 
our  great  disaster  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  use  these  handy  sam- 
ples. Dr.  Lydia  J.  Wyckoff. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  as  a 
dressing  for  slight  wounds,  minor 
surgical  purposes  and  for  piles.  In 
every  case  I  have  found  your  ointment 
to  be  all  it  is  represented  to  be — a  great 
curative.  I  have  known  instant  relief 
result  from  its  applications  for  piles. 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  asso- 
ciates as  a  useful  article,  and  one  that 
is  handy  to  have  in  many  emergencies. 

E.  Street, 
Nurse,  "The  Sanatorium." 

Matlands,  Australia. 


I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  which  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  find  the  ointment 
the  best  preparation  I  have  ever  used 
for  skin  diseases,  and  the  soap  also 
possesses  great  merit. 

Dr.  Jno.  B.  Thresher. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  have  been  using  Resinol  Soap  and 
Salve  for  the  past  ten  years  in  my 
home  and  practice,  and  am  never  with- 
out them.  They  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. Have  never  found  any  other 
soap  or  ointment  to  equal  them. 

John  W.  Turley,  M.D. 

Desloge,  Mo. 


I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
used  your  Resinol  Ointment  in  several 
cases  of  Eczema,  and  have  obtained 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  every 
one  of  them. 

P.  del  Valle,  M.D. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 

Portland,  Me. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Ravioli. 

Sift  one  and  a  half  cups  of  flour 
on  a  board,  make  a  depression  in 
the  centre,  drop  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  and  enough  warm  water  to  make 
a  very  stiff  dough.  Knead  until 
smooth,  cover  with  a  bowl  and  let 
stand  ten  minutes.  Shape  small 
pieces  cut  from  the  rolled-out  dough 
and  fill  with  a  mixture  of  chopped 
ham,  rolled  cracker,  half  a  cupful  of 
Parmesan  cheese,  one  quarter  of  a 
cupful  of  cooked  and  finely  chopped 
spinach,  one  egg,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
stock  to  moisten.  Shape  and  cook  in 
boiling  stock  for  ten  minutes.  Take 
up  with  a  skimmer,  sprinkle  generous- 
ly with  grated  cheese,  add  a  giblet 
gravy,  and  serve.  This  is  a  famous 
dish  in  a  downtown  Italian  restaurant. 
It  is  well  known  in  every  kitchen  in 
Italy,  although  the  form  of  the  dish 
varies.  Tomato  sauce  is  sometimes 
served  in  place  of  the  giblet  gravy. 


•  Figs  for  breakfast  are  very  much 
liked  in  one  household,  where  they  are 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
Pull  apart  and  soak  overnight  in  a 
thin  syrup  of  sugar  and  water.  In 
the  morning,  lay  them  in  a-  small 
steamer  or  colander  to  fit  over  the  tea 
kettle.  They  become  sweet  and  plump 
prepared  in  this  way.  Of  course,  the 
best  figs  do  not  have  to  be  prepared  at 
all,  but  this  family  practices  economy 
and  buys  ordinary  figs,  which  are  real- 
ly as  valuable  for  food  purposes  as  the 
choicest. 


Griddle  cakes  and  new  maple  syrup 
and  waffles  with  new  maple  syrup  are 
in  order  on  the  breakfast  menu  now. 


..lothere,  weiraur  to  mail  ytra  crar  12th  Catalog.  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MAKQUA  Cart.  Reclining. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqui  Special,  an*  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  ^Sowo 


A  THE  RUDYARD 
SSL  CREEPING  APRON 


For  babies  from  0  mo.  to  2  year*  of 
age.  Only  tbree  buttons.  Keep*  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder.  If  Interested. 

miS.    NELLIE    M  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


DTtlXTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  20c  (stamps)  lor  two  little  BleeveleM 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
Cotton  yarn).   Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  I>.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1134  Springfield,  Mas* 


"HREEPLETTS 


How  can  baby  "Kreep"  with  the  old- fash- 
ion ■■(]  shoe  without  wearing  out  the  toe  alone! 

"Kreepletts,"  with  our  upturned  toe,  will 
outwear  three  to  four  pairs  of  the  old  kind. 
De   Lnxe   "Kreepletts" — Blue   and  Pink 

Calf   $1.25 

Kreepletts — Black  and  Golden  Brown....  1.00 
Dellverad.  If  Interested  send  for  Booklet. 
NUTMEG  STATE  SHOE  CO.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


In  selecting-  a  new  clothes  hamper, 
see  that  the  reed  or  rattan  ends  do  not 


project  into  the  inside.  They  Wifttfbe 
the  means-  ©f  increasing  the  family 
mending,'  to  say  notliir.g  of  the  gar- 
rpe4z4«  to  which  they  will  be  a  rwfcifcfctf.' 
Sdch  a '.basket  ;shf3wld  have  a .  smooth 
interior.  The  corner  ones  are  the  best 
choice  in  this  town  of  limited  house 
room. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


F=F=tlCI 


31- OO. 


::  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following-  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 

£  ■» »  <V  »  » .1. »  »  *  »  .f.  »  .|.  »  *     »  *  *  * » ■:■  *  *  'V  *  »     *  »  » -I' *  *  *  »  »  »  »  »  » * * * »  *  *  »  *  »  *  *  *  »  » 

••Treatment  of  Catarrh 

♦  » 

0  Preventive  Treatment, 
.j.    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 
vUge. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 

♦  I  Stages  of  Catarrh. 

1  *  Atomizers. 

♦  ♦    Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
IJtng* 

♦*    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
i  i»    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
\  I  Interrupted. 

♦  •    A  Stronger  Solution. 
i  ♦    When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
! '.  Consulted. 

jj|    A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
i  ♦  Secretions. 

I '    Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 

I  •    Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
<  ♦    How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 

II  Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 

i  •    Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
i'.sil,  and  Treatment. 
*•    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
♦•Conditions. 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
ll tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  | 
Polypi  and  "Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant] 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  ] 
?  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  < 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
T-oublesome  Sneezing. 
"Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mcati. 
Symptoms'  oi  "Eat  Troubled 
«Hr*  %m ;  v  V  *  » *  * »  »  *  *  »  »  »  » »  »  V  f     <V  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  ****  »  »  *  »  * 


"How  Can  k  Carc-My  fatatrli*? " >1s  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Lucille  Genevieve  Mantonya,  Utica,  Ohio 


MELLIN'S  FOOD 

Baby 

Mothers,  who  use  Mellin's  Food,  do  not  lose  time  ex- 
perimenting at  their  babies'  expense. 

The  proportions  of  Mellin's  Food  and  fresh  milk  and 
water  can  so  easily  and  quickly  be  varied  to  exactly  suit 
the  requirements  of  each  baby,  that  an  improvement  and 
gain  is  noticed  frequently  from  the  first  feeding. 

If  your  baby  is  not  thriving  as  you  know  he  ought  to 
thrive,  write  to  us  for  a  Sample  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food 
and  try  it. 

You  owe  it  to  your  baby   to   do  this  for  him. 


Mellin's  Food  Co., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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BABYHOOD. 


Pure  Milk 

For  Children 


Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


There  are  a  number  of  frozen  des- 
serts that  require  no  regulation 
freezer,  merely  to  be  packed  in  ice 
and  salt  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few 
hours.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have 
a  covered  mold  and  a  large  pail,  and 
if  a  covered  mold  is  at  the  moment 
unavailable  an  empty  baking  pow- 
der tin  (pound  size)  will  answer 
every  purpose.  With  a  bag  of 
coarse  salt  and  an  extra  piece  of  ice 
the  apparatus  is  ready. 

A  recipe  for  a  maple  mousse  that 
is  simply  prepared  and  costs  no 
more  than  a  quart  of  ice  cream 
comes  from  a  Western  ccok. 

Beat  until  light  and  foamy  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  put  them  in 
a  double  boiler  with  one  cup  of 
maple  syrup.*  Cook,  stirring  con- 
stantly, for  fifteen  minutes,  then  re- 
move from  the  fire  and  beat  until 


We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ-free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  tha 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1906,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  <a  ICE  CO. 

Hi  14th  Street,  N.  W.,       Washington,  D  C. 


quite  cold.  Stir  in  one  pint  of  rich 
cream  which  has  been  stiffly 
whipped,  pour  into  your  mold,  cov- 
er, and  pack  in  ice  and  salt  for 
about  five  hours. 

For  the  greezing,  have  a  thick 
layer  of  shaved  ice  in  your  pail,  set 
the  mold  in,  sprinkle  a  little  salt 
over  the  ice,  then  fill  the  pail  with 
alternate  layers  of  ice  and  salt. 


Ice  cream  should  contain  a  reason- 
able amount  of  cream  to  give  it  rich- 
ness. Instead  of  cream,  milk  thick- 
ened with  gelatine  or  cornstarch  is 
sometimes  used.  It  is  said  that  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  will  de- 
tect the  presence  of  starch  or  flour. 
The  ice  cream  will  instantly  turn  a 
deep  blue  color.  This  test  is  also  good 
for  the  detection  of  cornstarch  in 
cream  or  milk. 


s 
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The  Healthy  Woman 


By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Me  die  a  and  Therapeutics.  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 


PRICE,   31.  OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


***h 


From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood. 


* 


Puberty.      Physical    Evidences    of  the 
Change  to  Puberty.      Mental  and  Moral  V 
Changes.    Precautions  * 


•J*  ***** 
♦ 

'  Diet  In  Special  Cases. 

*.  t 

O     How  to  Reduce  Corpulency. 

Debility  and  Anxmia.  Other 
v.  Measures  for  Anaemia. 


Diet  for  * 
Sanitary  X 


*<K  M  .       .  *****  " 

*  Menstruation. 

T 

*  Natural  Disturbances.      Abnormal  Dis- 

*  comforts  and   Their    Significance.  The 

*  Normal  Period. 

«|  Care  of  the  Body.  J» 

?     The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.    The  * 


Value  of  Regular  Habits. 
Prevention. 


Precautions  and 


****   *t*  *** 

Care  of  the  Hair. 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut- 
ting.   The  Shampoo.  Pomades. 


***** 


>  Woman  in  the  Home. 


Household  Duties.    Reading  and  Study.  ❖ 

the  f 


Social  Life 
Children. 


The    Education  of 


♦  **  **  * 


5 


f 


The 


General  Hygiene.  4 

T 

Cold    Bath.      The    Warm  Bath. 


T  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths 
i.  Fanciful  Baths. 


******< 


Dress. 

Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under- 
clothing.    Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar- 
Corsets,  Shoes,  etc. 


ments. 


*  *  *  ft 


*  Exercise. 

4»  Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect 
^  Female  Form     Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 

*  cling.    Skating.  Dancing. 


*  Courtship  and  flarriage. 

*  Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
T  Motherhood.    The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 

*  Mental  Influences. 


'  The  Healthy  Woman  "  Is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $i.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  B»  y_DING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  In  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

The  JYHsses  Ritclrie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  Is,. 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 


nEYSEVSf.ire  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  get  the  original. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  free. 
«Jeriiard  M<  nn.-n  Co.,  .Yewarh,  .\.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


Copyrighted.    Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second  class  Matter. 


Babyhood  Publishing  Co., 

140  Nassau  Street, 
New  Vork 


Published  Monthly, 

$1.00  a  tear 
1  o  Cents  a  Number 


:  A  5UCCEDANEUM  FOR  MORPHIA.: 


OPPOSED  TO  PAIN. 


GUARANTEED  ! 


HTrlE  new  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  requires  all  manufacturers  to  sell 
*    their  products  under  a  guaranty,  and  a  general  guaranty  should  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  issued  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  us: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

WASHINGTON 

November  »  1906. 

The  Anlikamnia  Chemical  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen. — ■ 

Your  guarantee  a 

s  to  the  character  of  the  materials  manufactured 

and  sold  by  yon.  given 

in  accordance  with  Circular  21  of  thisoffice,  has 

been  received,  foun  t  to 

be  in  proper  form  and  is  regularly  filed.  The 

serial  number  attached 

thereto  is  No.  10. 

Respectfully, 

W.  M.  HA  YS,  Act.  Sec'y. 

All  Antikamnia  Preparations  are  sold  under  this  guaranty  and  our 
Serial  No.  1  0  appears  on  every  package  sold  under  the  new  law,  thus 
assuring  the  medical  profession  of  the  absolute  reliability  of  these 
pharmaceuticals. 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
U.  S.  A. 


"THE  fOOD  THAT  EEEDS" 
CHILDREN'S  LUNCHES 

FOR  ALL  AGES 

TEETHING  BABIES— Baby  Educa- 
tors. 

Xext  Stage — No.  4  (shortened  entire 
wheat  cracker)  and  No.  5  (unsweet- 
ened Graham  cracker). 

Then  comes  Golden  Maize  and  Oat 
Meal  Biscuits. 

Follow  this  by  letting  the  child 
choose — natural  selection  is  best, 
and  Educator  Crackers  form  a 

PERFECT  FOOD 

For  sale  by  grocers  and  by  the 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  GO. 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 

Providence,    Cambridge,  Newburyport 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Samples 


j  iii  pun  ant  Information 
 About  VASELINE. 

ist— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  C  apsicum  \  aselinc 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

id— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  -  In  ca»e  of  high  fever  tha  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th -For  consumptive*  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pve  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"  Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  bv  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  Sc.,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 

Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  It. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
2*  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK- 
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The  Healthy  Woman  I 


Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,   31.  OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 
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❖  From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  ❖ 
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❖  Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the  V 
X  Change  to  Puberty.      Mental  and  Moral  * 
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Changes.  Precautions 
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«  Diet  in  Special  Cases.  •:* 

T     How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.     Diet  for  *f 
X  Debility    and    Ancemia.     Other    Sanitary  X 
Measures  for  Anaemia.  X 
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*  Menstruation.  j» 

*•  Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis-  4» 
T  comforts  and  Their  Significance.  The  T 
X  Normal  Period.  X 
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*  Care  of  the  Body.  4* 

^  The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The  v 
X  Value  of  Regular  Habits.  Precautions  and  X 
X  Prevention.  X 
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<||  Care  of  the  Hair.  |» 

4»     The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How* 
T  to  Treat  the  Scalp.     Brushes.     Hair  Cut-  X 
ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  X 
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General  Hygiene.  ❖ 

/  The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath,  f 
f  W  arning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  X 
X  Fanciful  Baths.  .;. 
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4-  Dress.  * 
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v  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under-  *?* 
X  clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  T 
♦j.  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  X 
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Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study. 
X  Social  Life.  The  Education  of  the 
X  Children. 


Exercise. 
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❖     Influence  on  the  Nerves 
£  Female  Form     Healthful  Walking 
cling.    Skating.  Dancing, 
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❖  Courtship  and  flarriage. 

Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life, 
Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy, 
Mental  Influences. 
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*  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $>.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
J  box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  z.iORSE  BIDDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  In  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 

description  to 

Zbz  JYHsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  jV.  Y* 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 


MKXXEVS  hi  e  onevery  box;  be  sure  that  you  getthe  original. 
Sultl  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  frfte. 
«;erhnrd  Mrnnrn  Co.,  Vpwark.  X.  J. 
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GUARANTEED ! 

THE  new  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  requires  all  manufacturers  to  sell 
*    their  products  under  a  guaranty,  and  a  general  guaranty  should  be 

fed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  issued  from  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  to  us: 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
WASHINGTON 

November  .'  1906. 

The  Antikamnia  Chemical  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  : — 

Your  guarantee  as  to  the  character  of  the  materials  manufactured 
and  sold  by  you.  given  in  accordance  with  Circular  21  of  this  office,  has 
been  received,  found  to  be  in  proper  form  and  is  regularly  filed.  The 
serial  number  attached  thereto  is  No.  10. 

Respectfully, 

W.  M.  HA  VS.  Act.  Sec'y. 


All  Antikamnia  Preparations  are  sold  under  this  guaranty  and  our 
Serial  No.  I  0  appears  on  every  package  sold  under  the  new  law,  thus 
assuring  the  medical  profession  of  the  absolute  reliability  of  these 
pharmaceuticals. 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  ST  tfu8?A.MO- 


"THE  fOOD  THAT  fEEDS 

CHILDREN'S  LUNCHES 

FOR  ALL'AGES 

TEETHING  BABIES — Baby  Educa- 
tors. 

Next  Stage — No.  4  (shortened  entire 
wheat  cracker)  and  No.  5  (unsweet- 
ened Graham  cracker). 

Then  comes  Golden  Maize  and  Oat 
Meal  Biscuits. 

Follow  this  by  letting  thp  child 
choose — natural  selection  is  best, 
and  Educator  Crackers  form  a 

PERFECT  FOOD 

For  sale  by  grocers  and  by  the 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  CO. 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 

Providence,    Cambridge,  Newburyport 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Samples 


Important  Information 
 About  VASELINE. 

ist— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  thee^r  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

id— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in 
sorting  a  drop  of  l  apsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d -In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th—  The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pu^e  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  dnses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vasklinb"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c  ,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  '  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBfiOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
1*  STATE  STREET.  IIW  YORK 


IThe  Healthy  Woman! 

%  By  WM,  E.  LEONARD,  M.D.,  % 

2 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  University  of  Minnesota  j» 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc.  * 

PRICE,   31.00.  J 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  * 

woman.    It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the  J 

development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and  £ 
motherhood.    The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 
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❖      From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  ❖ 

f  * 
*J»  Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the  y 
T  Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral  X 
J.  Changes.    Precautions.  .|» 


❖  Menstruation.  * 


Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis- 
comforts and  Their  Significance.  The 
Normal  Period. 


^  Diet  in  Special  Cases.  % 

Y  How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for  jf 
F  Debility  and  Anxmia.  Other  Sanitary  X 
Measures  for  Ansemia. 


Care  of  the  Body. 
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X  Value  of  Regular  Habits 
«|»  Prevention. 


The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.    The  -T 
Precautions  and  \ 
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J  Care  of  the  Hair. 

*  The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How 
X  to  Treat  the  Scalp.     Brushes.     Hair  Cut- 

ting.    The  Shampoo.  Pomades. 
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Woman  in  the  Home.  * 

V  Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study.  »|» 
J,  Social    Life.      The    Education    of     the  Y 
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General  Hygiene. 

The    Cold    Bath.      The  Warm 


*t  Warning  Concerning 
X  Fanciful  Baths. 
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Bath.  f 
Medicated  "  Baths.  X 
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4  Dress. 

T 

*  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under- 
T  clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar- 
Corsets,  Shoes,  etc. 


ments. 


Exercise. 


❖  Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect  ♦J 
X  Female  Form  Healthful  Walking.  Bicy-  X 
»♦«  cling.  Skating.  Dancing.  * 
4>  * 
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Courtship  and  flarriage. 


»>  -> 

♦f  Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life,  y 
T  Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy.  % 
X  Mental  Influences.  4* 
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*  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  jj 


The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
|  box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Ketter  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  In  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to  . 

The  JYIisses  Ritdne, 
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"THE  fOOD  THAT  fEEDS" 

CHILDREN'S  LUNCHES 

FOR  ALL  AGES 

TEETHING  BABIES — Baby  Educa- 
tors. 

Next  Stage — No.  4  (shortened  entire 
wheat  cracker)  and  No.  5  (unsweet- 
ened Graham  cracker). 

Then  comes  Golden  Maize  and  Oat 
Meal  Biscuits. 

Follow  this  by  letting  the  child 
choose — natural  selection  is  best, 
and  Educator  Crackers  form  a 

PERFECT  FOOD 

For  sale  by  grocers  and  by  the 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  GO. 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 

Providence,    Cambridge,  Newburyport 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Samples 


Important  Information 

.About  VASELINE. 

ist— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose, 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  tha  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

gth— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptive*  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 
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*  comforts  and   Their  Significance. 
X  Normal  Period. 


Dis- 
The 


* 

Diet  in  Special  Cases.  ❖ 

T 

How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.     Diet  for  t 


Debility  and  Anremia. 
Measures  for  Anremia. 
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*  Care  of  the  Body 

*f     The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.    The  *r 
Other    Sanitary  X     X  Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and 
3.     *  Prevention. 


*  Care  of  the  flair.  * 


v  The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How 
*gt  to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut- 
&  ting.    The  Shampoo 


Pomades. 
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%  Woman  in  the  Home. 

♦£  Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study. 
\  Social    Life.      The    Education    of  the 


Children. 


+     »J*  »Jt  *{♦*!*  *J* 


General  Hygiene 


f  The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath.  £ 
T  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  % 
*  Fanciful  Baths.  a 


L 
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¥  Dress.  % 

Y  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under-  J* 
X  clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  T 
4»  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc. 


*  Exercise. 

♦j«     Influence  on  the  Nerves.     The  Perfect 
j£  Female  Form.    Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
cling.    Skating.  Dancing. 

* 

Courtship  and  flarriage. 

Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
Mental  Influences. 


'  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


BABYHOOD' 

HEALTH  LIBRARY 

Containing  the  following  important  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  BABYHOOD 

Diet  for  Young  Children  By  dr.  l.  emmett  holt 

The  Tests  of  a  Proper  Diet;    Causes  of  Failure;   Improper  Articles  of  Food;  Diet 
from  Twelve  to  Eighteen  Months;   Diet  from  Eighteen  Months  to  Two  Years. 

Constipation  in  Children  and  its  Domestic 
Management  By  dr.  leroy  m.  yale 

General  Causes  :   Errors  in  Diet;  Deficiencies  in  the  Mother's  Milk ;  Artificial  Foods. 

The  Prevention  of  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh 

By  DR.  CARL  SEILER 

What  is  "Catarrh"?    Causes  and  Treatment  :  How  to  "  Cleanse"  the  Nose  Properly. 

Colds  :   Their  Causes  and  Prevention 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

Three  Types  of  "Cold";  Nursery  Dangers;    The  "Hardening"  Process;  Bathing. 

Reform  in  Infant  Clothing 

The  Story  and  Description  of  the  "Gertrude  Suit." 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  35  CENTS 
BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO.  140  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
•ne  In  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
■tays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
•hrlnk. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

The  JYIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  |S.  Y« 


MENNEN'S 

Borated  ^  Tal  cum 

TOILET  i\  POWDER 


Champion 

protector  of  the  >kin  and  complexion  of  particular  men  and 

women,  first  comes 
MENNEN'S  BORATED  TALCUM  TOILET  POWDER 

safe  and  pure  healing  and  protective  powder,  the  merits  of  w  hich 
ave  been  recognized  and  commended  by  the  medical  profession 
>r  many  years.  Winter  winds  have  no  ill  effects  «h.-re  Meiiiien  * 
used  daily,  after  shining  and  alter  bathiup.  In  the  nursery 
is  indispensable  I  .  .  your  protection-put  up  in  '">"•"'}*>}■ 
ulile  boxes -the  "box.  tin*  lox."  It  M r.MNfcH  S 
t  is  on  the  cover  it's  genuine  and  a  ffliar- 

antee  of  puritv.    Guaranteed  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  June  Wth.  1906.  Serial 
No.  154-'.    Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  .'3C 
Sample  Free. 
(IEKHAKD  MENKEN  CO. 
Newark<  >•  J. 

Try  MENKEN'S  Violet  <  Unrated)  Talc 
Toilet  I'owde 
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